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PKEFACE. 


The  occasion  and  plan  of  this  second  journey  in  the  Holy 
Land  are  set*  forth  in  the  beginning  of  the  introductory  Section. 

During  the  more  important  part  of  the  journey,  my  com- 
panion in  travel  was,  as  before,  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  D.  D.  He 
went  with  me  to  Jerusalem  and  the  vicinity  of  Hebron ;  and 
thence  northwards  as  far  as  to  Hasbeiya.  From  Hasbeiya  the 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tliomson  accompanied  me  to  Banias  and  back ; 
and  then,  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  imtil  witliin  a  day's  journey 
of  that  city.  From  Damascus,  the  Rev.  S.  Robson  became  my 
companion  to  Ba'albek  and  around  the  northern  end  of  Leba- 
non to  the  cedars,  and  so  to  Beirut. 

Tliat  very  much  of  the  success  and  comfort  of  the  journey 
depended  on  the  long  and  familiar  acquaintance  possessed  by 
my  companions  with  the  language  and  character  of  the  people, 
I  need  not  liere  repeat.  Each  of  them  kept  his  own  separate 
]oumal  of  daily  occurrences  and  observations.  Tliese  were 
kindly  left  in  my  hands ;  and  have  been  freely  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  this  volume.  To  these  friends,  the  public,  as  well 
as  myself,  are  under  lasting  obligations. 

Tlie  present  volume  is  strictly  supplementary  to  the  former 
Biblical  Researches  ;  and  is  published  in  connection  with  the 
new  edition  of  that  work.  It  is  also  issued  separately,  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  already  possess  the  iii*st  edition  of  the 
Researches. 

Tlie  observations  made  during  this  second  journey,  rendered 
necessary  a  new  construction  of  the  Maps  of  Palestine.  This 
has  been  done  by  Kiepert  of  Berlin,  with  his  accustomed  scien- 
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tific  skill.  It  Will  be  seen,  that  the  routes  of  the  different  years 
very  rarely  coincide. — ^The  other  maps  also  are  republished; 
that  of  Sinai  with  some  corrections ;  and  the  interior  of  Je- 
rusalem is  given  according  to  the  Plans  of  Tobler  and  the  Eng- 
lish engineers. 

In  the  Index  of  Arabic  Xames  and  Words,  the  Arabic  letters 
have  not  been  employed.  These  are  sometimes  important  to 
the  scholar ;  but  never  to  the  great  mass  of  general  readers. 
Yet  the  system  of  notation  in  respect  to  Arabic  names  will  be 
found  sufficient,  in  nearly  every  case,  to  indicate  to"  scholars  the 
proper  Arabic  letters ;  and  this  is  btrictly  all  that  is  required. 
ITiis  notation,  however,  is  fully  carried  out  only  in  the  Index 
of  Arabic  Names  and  Words. — ^The  slight  variations  which 
occur  in  the  spelling  of  several  names,  have  arisen  from  like 
variations  in  the  popular  pronunciation. 

For  an  exposition  of  the  system  of  notation  above-mentioned, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  specifications  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Preface  in  the  new  edition  of  the  former  Kesearches, 
Vol.  I ;  as  also  to  Dr  Smith's  Essay  on  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
Arabic,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  iii'st  edition.  Vol.  III.  pp.  89-111. 

With  this  volume  closes,  of  course,  the  record  of  my  per- 
sonal observations  in  the  Holy  Land.  Tlie  principles  according 
to  which  it  has  been  prepared,  are  the  same  with  those,  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  my  former  work.  If  it  shall  be  deemed  a 
wortliy  supplement  to  that  work,  I  shall  be  satisfied.  To  these 
my  Biblical  Eeskabchks  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  fniit  of  thirty 
years  of  preparation,  and  of  personal  travels  in  1838  and  1852, 
I  can  ho])e  to  add  nothing  more.  The  work  is  now  published 
as  a  whole,  and  in  a  permanent  form. 

Tlie  great  object  of  all  these  travels  and  labours  has  been,  as 
formerly  announced,  to  collect  materials  "  for  the  preparation 
of  a  systematic  work  on  the  physical  and  historical  geography 
of  the  Holy  Land."  To  this  work,  so  much  needed,  should  my 
life  and  health  be  spared,  I  hope  speedily  to  address  myself. 

With  the  renewed  expression  of  humble  gratitude  to  God, 
the  author  here  takes  leave  of  his  work;  prajnng  that  He,  who 
has  thus  permitted  it  to  be  completed,  will  continue  to  make  it 
useful  for  the  furtherance  of  His  truth. 

New  Yobk,  Jultfy  1836. 
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112,  113.  Semmihiifeh,  Simomou;  Jebatha,  GabcUha,  113.  Jeida,  113.  Tell  Sham- 
mam,  in  plain  of  Esdraelon ;  encamp,  113, 114.  Carmel,  roads  on  its  eastern  side,  114. 
Tell  Kaimon,  Cammona,  Joknem^  114,  115. 

AprS  21st,  Waj  over  the  great  plain;  onlj  parti j  tilled,  115,  116.  Cross  the 
Mnkatta*,  ATuAon,  116.  Tell  el-Mutsellim,  prospect,  116,  117.  Ta^onnuk,  Tuanach^ 
117.     Lejj^  stream,  Klub,  and  ruins,  117,  118.     The  same  as  ancient  Lepo  and 
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JfeffiddOf  not  Maximianopolis,  118.  Way  over  the  hills  to  the  plain  on  the  coast,  119 
Fork  of  ancient  road,  to  Nazareth,  Tabor,  and  Jozrcel ;  Maximianopolis  on  hitter  road, 
119.  No  trace  of  ancient  pavement,  119.  Turn  off  to  Um  el-Fahm,  120.  Way  to 
Ya'bnd,  120,  121.  Ya^bud  Ues  on^A  ridge;  fine  plain,  121.  Kub&tieh,  121.  Kefr 
Kud,  CaparooHa,  121.  'Arr^beh,  121.  Tell  Dothun,  Dothan,  122.  Road  from  Beis^n 
and  Jezreel  to  Egypt  passes  here,  122.  Joseph  carried  away,  122.  Roman  road 
from  Cajsarea  to  Scythopolis,  122.  Parties  in  Ya*bnd,  123. — April  22nd,  Pass  down 
southwest  along  the  ancient  rood,  128.  Leave  it  east  of  Zeita,  and  go  to  'Attil,  124. 
Turn  up  the  mountain  on  the  Nabulus  road,  124,  125.  Deir  el-Gh(is6n,  Wady  Mussin, 
125.  Wady  Sha*ir,  'Ancbta,  125.  Tul  Keram;  route  from  Nabulus  to  Ramleh,  126. 
Follow  up  the  valley  ;  ancient  road  from  Cxsarea,  126.  Ramin,  situation,  126.  Ba- 
sin of  Sebustieh,  126.     People  would  not  sell  bread,  127. 

April  2Bd.  Way  to  Niibulus,  127.  Ancient  site,  Dibb&rieh,  128.  Strike  our 
former  route,  128.  Deir  Sheraf,  Tell  Rafidieh,  128.  Lodgings  in  N&bulus,  128.  Our 
host  a  leading  Protestant,  129.  Samaritan  priests,  129.  Visit  them  in  their  syna- 
gogue, 121),  130.  Their  commentaries  and  literature,  130.  Loan  of  a  volume  to 
Dr  Smith,  130.  Others  have  also  manuscripts;  some  sold,  131.  Their  Sabbath,  131. 
Many  fountains;  Gerizim  and  Ebal  alike  cultivated,  131.  Few  antiquities,  131. 
Visit  to  Jacob's  well,  132.  Bclutah ;  road  along  the  plain,  132.  Joseph's  tomb,  132. 
Askar,  not  Si/char,  133.— April  2Ath,  Set  off  on  the  road  to  Ramleh,  133.  Rafidieh, 
133.  Villages;  pass  around  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  134.  Make  of  the  coun- 
try; Kuriet  Jit,  OUta,  134.  Fer'ata,  I'irathon,  134.  Funduk,  Kefr  'AbbAsh,  Wady 
Kmah,  brook  Kanah,  135.  Wady  and  village  'Azziin,  136,  136.  Hableh,  136.  Vil- 
lages ;  course  of  "W,  'Azzi^n  in  the  plain,  136.  Encamp  in  low  ground  south  of  Hab> 
leh,  136.  Our  road  to-day  ancient,  136.  Many  ancient  cisterns,  136,  137.  Sarco- 
phagi, 137.  Ancient  wiue-press,  137.  Wely  and  view,  137,  138.  Kefr  SAba,  Antt- 
patru,  138,  139.     Jiljuiieh,  GalffuUs,  Gtlgal,  139. 

April  2G/A.  Set  off  on  the  way  to  Ludd,  139.  Wady  Kanah,  139.  Wady  Ribah 
coming  from  'Akrabeh,  140.  Rts  (Kid'at)  el-'Ain,  head  of  the  *Aiyeh,  140.  Mcjdel 
Yfliba,  140.  Wady  Kuruwa,  140.  Damascus  road,  Neby  Thary,  141.  Rcnthieh,  not 
Arimathe'i,  141,  142.  Ludd,  Lifdda,  142.  Set  off  for  Yalo  by  way  of  el-Kubab,  143. 
Wady 'Atallah,  143.  el-Kubab,  on  first  hills,  143.  'Annabeh,  Bethannaba,  U4.  Yalo, 
belongs  to  the  family  Abu  Ghaush,  144.  The  Merj  Ibn  *Omeir,  drained  by  W.  'Atal- 
lah,  144,  145.  Fine  crops,  145.  Yiilo  is  anc.  Aijalon^  145.  Beit  Nuba,  Nobe^  Beth- 
anadbaf  145.     Kefir,  Chepfiirah,  a  ruin  in  the  mountains,  146. 

April  27th,  Start  for  Sura,  146.  'Amwus,  Emmaiis,  Nicopolis,  146.  Is  this  the 
Emmaus  of  the  New  Testament?  147-150.  el-L&tron,  a  ruined  fortress,  CasteUum 
Emnums  v.  boni  LatronU^  prob.  Mofliny  150-152.  Wady  'Aly,  152.  Ba.«in  among  hills, 
152.  Noble  fountain,  153.  Women  bearing  water.  153.  Sur*a,  ZoraA,  Samson's 
birthplace;  lies  hi«;h,  153.  View,  153.  Wadys  coming  from  the  mountains,  W,  Ghu- 
rub  and  W.  Ismail ;  form  W.  es-Siirar,  153,  154.  Villages;  Kesla,  ChesdUm^  154. 
Several  roads  to  Jerusalem  ;  we  decide  to  go  by  Kesla  and  Soba,  154.  Descend  and 
cross  W.  GhuWib  to  'Artfif,  154,  155.  Turn  back  by  YeshiU'a,  155.  Mih.sir,  155.  Way 
to  Saris,  155,  156.  Saris,  ISores,  156.  Jerusalem  road,  stony  and  bad,  156.  Kuriet 
e\-l£Miih^  KirjcUh-jcarim^  156,  157.  Family  of  Abu  Ghaush,  157.  Way  between  Bcth- 
shemesh  and  Kirjath-jearim  ?  157.  Beit  Nukkaba,  157.  Kustiil,  158.  Descent  into 
the  great  valley,  158.  Kulonia,  Kou'on,  Culon^  158.  'Ain  Kurim,  158. — April  2Sth, 
Way  to  Jerusalem;  Lifta,  158,  159.  Convent  of  the  Cross,  159.  Reach  Yufa  gate, 
159.  Hotel,  Briiderhaus,  159.  Mules  pressed  by  government,  160. — Results  of  our 
joumny,  160.    Way  from  Rsmleh  to  Jerusalem  by  Beth-horon  recommended,  160. 
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SECTION    IV. 

JKBUBAJ.KM. — InOIDENTS  AND  OBSERVATIONS. 

Pages  161-202. 

Appearanoe  of  the  city ;  signs  of  change  and  improvement,  161.  Influx  of  Franks, 
161,  162.  American  mission  withdrawn,  162.  Still  an  oriental  city;  its  influence 
Bpon  the  world,  162. — April  2StA,  Letters;  Mr  Finn  the  British  consul;  l)r  MoGowan, 
163.  Jews'  wailing  place ;  remains  of  the  arch,  163.  Southwest  corner  of  Uaram  ; 
Dung-gate  half  open,  164.  City  wall  and  its  junction  with  the  Haram  wall,  164. 
Measurements,  164. — AjfrU29tJL  Lodgings  in  the  Briiderhaus,  situation,  164.  Mr  Van 
de  Velde,  164.  Open  lot  and  column,  165.  Briiderhaus,  mission,  165.  Bazars,  three 
parallel  streets, ,  165.  1  lace  of  Hospital  of  the  knight?,  166.  Streets  excavated,  166. 
Bazars  the  same  with  the  ancient  market,  160.  Roman  portal,  St.  Mary  de  Lutina, 
166.  Ruins  of  Xenodochium,  167.  Palace  of  knights  Hospitalers,  remains,  167. 
Fragment  of  a  pier,  etc  167.  Covered  street  further  north,  167.  Granite  columns 
near  by,  once  belonging  to  the  Pn^i/kea  of  Constantiue's  Basilica,  .168.  The  covered 
street  is  a  hollow  way,  169.  A  ridge  of  rock  extends  down  below  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  169.  Via  doloro$a^  not  known  to  the  crusaders,  170.  The  alleged 
Porta  judiciaria,  170,  171.  Street  leading  to  ^t  Stephen's  gate,  ascent,  171.  The 
Ecct  ilomOf  171,  172.  Supposed  ancient  tower,  172.  The  great  reservoir,  172.  Mus- 
lim tombs  outside,  173.  Eastern  wall  of  Haram,  described,  .173,  174.  Southeast  cor- 
ner, curved  stones,  174.  Wall  very  irregular,  176.  Measurements,  175.  Southoni 
wall  of  Haram,  described,  175,  176.  Gateway,  walled  up,  176,  176.  Measurements, 
176.     Church  of  St,  Anne,  176,  177. 

Aprii  SOth.  Dr  Barclay's  house  on  Zion ;  view  of  the  Haram,  etc.  177.  The 
causeway,  south  side,  177.  Damascus  gate,  177.  Bezetha  and  the  grotto  of  Jeroniiali 
never  one  ridge,  177,  178.  A  valley  enters  the  city  east  of  these  hills,  178.  Thin 
ridge  along  the  city  wall  north  of  St.  Stephen's  gate,  178.  A  Birkeh  on  the  north, 
and  another  near  ^t.  Stephen's  gate,  178.  Search  iu  vuiu  for  truces  of  second  wall,  178. 
English  cemetery,  178,  179.  American  cemetery;  grave  of  Prof.  Fisko,  179.  Trace* 
of  ancient  third  wall,  179,  180.  Church  of  Holy  Sepulchre ;  crypt  of  Joseph  and  Nico- 
demus,  locuU^  sarcophagi,  180.  Its  date?  180-182.  Literary  Society,  182.  Letter 
from  the  ^  amaritan  priest,  182.     Latitude  aud  longitude  of  Jerusalem,  183. 

May  hi.  Rain,  183.  Dr  McGowan  accompanies  us  to  various  places,  183.  Deef 
excavation  through  mbbisli,  183.     The  Serai  or  barracks;  view  from   thereof,  183. 

184.  Visit  the  Kuim  Makam,  184.  Mosk  el-Muluwiyeh  on  Bezetha,  noble  viow,  184. 
Convent  of  St  John  the  Baptist;  subterranean  chapel  uncovered,  184,  IH't.  Accumu- 
lation of  rubbish,  185.    House  of  the  Prussian  *  Diakonissinen,'  185.     Jowl^h  hospital. 

185.  House  of  Abu  Sa'ud  on  the  Haram  wall,  185,  18().   West  wall  of  the  Haram  gtmight. 

186.  187.  Ground  at  northeast  corner  of  Zion,  187.  The  causeway,  wwers,  187.— 
J/e^  3rtf .  Ancient  wall  west  of  Damascus  gate,  188.  Frn^nentM  of  ^AiW  wall,  1N8 
Tombs  of  Absalom,  James,  and  Zacharias,  188.  Eaist  wall  of  Haram  irrc^ilar,  IS!) 
biloam,  189.  Measurement  of  channel  probably  wrong,  189.  Scarped  nx:k»  along  th« 
lower  Tyropoeon,  189.  Ascent  of  streets  towanls  the  north,  190,  Wall  east  of  Dania**- 
CQS  gate,  190.  West  side  of  Bezetha  steep,  190.  Ancient  second  wall,  probabh 
coune  here,  190,  191.     Ecce  Homo,  191. 

May  4/A.  Ground  east  of  Damascus  gate  outside,  191.  Grotte  de  Cotou,  cavern. 
191,  192.     Birket  el-Hejjeh,  192.     Ancient  southern  gate  of  temple,  inscription,  192, 
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198.  View  fhrougli  window,  198.  Vint  the  moont  of  Olives,  198.  E&Tat  el-Jftiad 
in  N.  W.  comer  of  the  city,  193.  Visit  at  the  Greek  convent,  194,  195.  Eleuthero- 
polis,  194.  Chapel  of  Constandne  and  Helena,  195.  Dome  of  the  chnrch  decayed, 
195. — May  5th.  Ground  around  the  Yafa  gate,  196.  Not  admitted  to  Hippicus,  196. 
-^May  Qth.  Waters  at  Damascus  gate,  conmiou  cisterns,  196,  197.  Rumour  of  run- 
ning water,  197.  Cistern  in  church  of  the  flageUation,  198.  Convent  of  Copts  and 
Ahyssinians,  198.  Abyssinian  priest,  199.  Cistern  of  Helena,  199.  Small  ancient 
arch  on  brow  of  Zion,  199.  Porta  ferrea,  199,  200.  German  travellers,  200.— i%  lOrt. 
Visit  the  mounds  of  ashes  north  of  the  city,  201.  Are  they  ashes  firom  the  ancient 
temple  ?  201,  202. 


SECTION    V. 

Jerusalem. — ^Topography  and  Autiquities. 

Pages  208-263. 

Object  in  entering  upon  the  discussion,  208.  Diversities  of  opinion,  204.  My  own 
view  the  earliest  one,  204.  Scholars  who  have  adopted  it,  205,  206.  Points  admit- 
ted, 206. 

L  TiiR  Tyropcbon  and  Akra,  207.  Language  of  Josephus,  207.  Inferences,  207 
Nature  of  the  Tyropceon,  208.  Place  and  nature  of  Akra,  208,  209.  Steps  down  into 
the  valley,  209.     City  like  an  amphitheatre,  210.     Objection,  *two  hills,*  210,  211. 

II.     Brzetha,  211.    Josephus*  description,  211.    Inferences,  212. 

in.  The  Gate  Gennath,  212.  Same  as  *  Garden  gate,'  218.  Brobably  near 
Hippicus,  213.  This  was  the  natural  position,  213.  'Ihe  north  side  of  Zion  was  cov- 
ered by  the  second  wall,  214,  215.  This  shown  also  from  the  monument  of  John; 
inferences,  215-217. 

IV.  Course  of  the  Second  Waix,  217.  Not  a  straight  course,  217.  New 
hypothetical  course,  not  admissible,  218.  Probable  course  from  Hippicus  to  the  Da- 
mascus gate,  219,  220.     From  the  Damascus  gate  to  Antonia,  220. 

V.  Southern  portion  of  the  Haram  area,  220.  Wailing  place  and  south- 
west corner  ancient,  220,  221.  Ancient  southern  gate,  221.  The  ancient  arch  and 
bridge,  221.  Passages  of  Josephus  which  refer  to  the  bridge,  222-224.  Writers  who 
identify  the  bridge,  224.  Objections  answered,  225,  226.  The  bridge  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  present  causeway,  226,  227.  Probable  antiquity  of  the  substructions, 
228.     Antiquity  of  tlie  arch^  228,  229.     Bevelled  stones,  a  Phenician  feature,  229,  230. 

VI.  The  FoRTRiss  Antonia,  230.  Earlier  fortress  Baris^  230.  Rebuilt  by 
Herod  as  Antonia,  231.  Described,  231.  Its  acropolis,  231-233.  Extent  of  the 
temple  and  Antonia,  233.  Antonia  probably  occupied  the  whole  northern  side  of  the 
temple  area,  233,  234.  Its  fosse  was  the  present  deep  reservoir,  234,  235.  The  nortli 
part  of  the  eastern  Haram  wall  belonged  to  it,  235.  Also  the  Golden  gate,  235.  Sev- 
eral things  explained  by  this  view,  236,  237.  Objections  considered ;  north  wall  of 
temple  held  not  to  be  covered,  237.  Sieges  of  the  temple  were  all  from  the  west  and 
northwest,  238-241.     Northern  portico  as  a  point  of  defence,  241-243. 

Vn.  Waters  of  Jerusalem,  243.  Oihon  was  on  the  west,  243-245.  WeU  near 
the  Haram,  245.    Explored  by  Woicott,  245,  246.    By  Tobler,  246.    By  Dr  BarcUy, 
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246. — TkB  Aqueduetf  247.     SnbternmeaQ  rBwnroir,  248.— Qper  Founitmh  248,  249.— 
CBmmU  or  8ewen,  249-251. 

ym.  Skpulchebs,  251.  Tombof£r6faiia,251,252.— Tombsofthe  PfY9)A0fo,253,254 
IX.  The  Holt  Sepulchre,  254.  Present  state  of  the  question ;  topographical 
eridence,  255.  Historical  testimony,  255-259.  Archseological  argument,  259.  Crypt 
of  Joseph  and  Nioodemua,  260.  Long  tradition  is  of  no  avail,  261.  Like  tradition  as 
to  Stephen,  261.  The  two  compared,  262.  Mr  Fergnsson's  hypothesis,  263.  No 
tradition  of  any  yalue  in  itself,  263. 


SECTION    VI. 

EXOUBBIOKS  FBOM  JERUSALEM. 

Pages  264r-285. 

I.  EzcuRSioK  TO  Wadt  BrmR. — May&th,  Convent  of  the  Cross,  264.  Schools, 
etc.  264.  Malihah,  Wady  el-Werd,  265.  Cultivation  of  roses,  265.  'Ain  Yalo,  265. 
V.ady  Ahmed,  265.  'Ain  Haniyeh  (St.  PhiUp's),  265.  Welejeli,  266.  Wady  Bittir, 
266.  Bitdr,  Bather,  266.  Tell  of  Bittir,  Khirbet  el-YehAd,  266,  267.  Was  this  Tell 
the  site  of  Bether  ?  267.  Historical  notices  of  Betber,  267,  268.  Not  at  Betanim,  268. 
Probably  not  here  at  Bittir,  269,  270.  Was  it  at  Bethel  ?  270,  271.— Return  by  We- 
lejeh,  271.     Jaura,  271.     'Ain  K&rim,  Karem,  Caraan,  272.     Reach  Jerusalem,  272. 

II.  Excursion  to  near  Hebbon. — May  7th.  Road  to  Bethlehem  and  Beit  J&la, 
272.  el-Khamis,  not  a  Ramah,  273.  Rachel's  tomb,  273.  Ancient  aqueduct,  perfo- 
rated stones,  273.  Aqueduct  from  the  Pools,  273.  Urt^  Etam,  273.  Meshullam's 
tillage,  274.  Americans,  274.  Solomon's  pools,  274.  Hebron  road,  274,  275.  Be- 
reikilit,  Benu^ah,  275.  Wady  'ArrAb,  KAf  in,  275.  Our  road  the  same  as  formerly, 
276.  Ascend  a  Tell,  276.  Beit  SAr,  Beth-zur,  276,  277.  'Ain  edh-Dhirweb,  277, 
278.  A  traditional  St.  Philip's,  278.  Proceed  to  er-Rrlmeh,  not  Ramah  of  the  mndh, 
278-280.  Immense  foundations,  house  of  Abraham,  278-280.  Beit  'Ain6n,  Beth- 
rmotk,  280,  281.  Way  to  HalhM,  fine  tillage,  281.  Halhul,  naihul,  281,  282.— J%  Stk 
Way  by  Beit  Ummar,  282,  283.  Jediir,  Gedor,  283.  Wady  'Arriib,  Wady  Shukheit, 
283.  Beit  Sakarieh,  Beth-zat^arioj  283,  284.  Way  to  el-Khadr  (St,  George),  284, 
285.     Branch  convent,  285.     Way  to  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem,  285. 


SECTION  VII. 

FbOM   jESrSALEM    TO   BeISAN. 

Pages  286-335. 

May  lOci.  Departure  from  the  city,  286.  Valley  of  Jehoshaphst  and  first  ascent, 
narrow  plain,  286.  Second  ascent,  Scopusj  286.  Reflections,  286.  Tuleil  el-FCkl, 
Cibeah,  286.  Ruined  Kh4n,  er-Ram,  Ramah,  287.  'Almit,  Alemeih,  287.  Hizmeh, 
Kobiir  el-'Amalikah,  287,  288.  Khirbet  el-Haiyeh,  288.  Jeba\  Geba,  288.  Wadj 
Suweink,  scene  of  Jonathan's  adventure,  289.  Miikhmas,  Michnuuh,  289. — May  1  Itk 
Way  to  Rfimmon,  289.     Rftmmon,  Rimmon,  2'JO.     Way  to  Taiyibeh,  290.     Deir  Jeriir, 
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290.  Unexplored  region;  way  to  Eefr  M&lik,  290,  29L  Eefr  Malik,  291.  Wadj 
Mfih4m7  or  'Ai:^h,  291.  Samieh,  291.  el-Mnghaijir,  292.  Danmeh,  Edumia^  292, 
293.  View  over  the  6h6r,  293.  Eum  Sfirtabeh,  293,  294.  VaUey  of  the  Jordan, 
wUd  hills  293,  294. 

Hoff  12tk  Way  to  Mejdel,  deep  Wady  Borsheh,  295.  Mejdel,  Magdal-mma,  295. 
'Ain  T4na,  Thanaih,  295.  'Akiabeh,  Acrabiy  296.  Lies  on  a  water-shed,  296.  YanAn, 
Janon,  297.  Way  to  Nabulns,  297,  298.  Beit  Dejan,  Beik-dagon,  Salim,  298.  Plain 
of  Solim,  298,  299.  W.  ter-bed  of  the  Mfikhna  eaters  it,  299.  Defneh  and  other 
fountains,  299.  Mounds  of  ashes,  299.  Character  of  the  region  jnst  explored,  299, 
800.    Meet  with  Mr  W.  Dickson,  300.    Mr  Van  de  Velde,  300. 

May  IZth.  Plan  to  visit  the  Ghor,  Mr  Van  de  Velde  travelling  with  ns,  300. 
'Askar,  300.  Villages,  301.  Northern  prolongation  of  the  Mukhna,  301.  Wady 
Bid4n,  deep  valley  and  chasm,  301.  Basin  of  the  F&rTa,  301.  Ascend  to  T&llfizah, 
Tirzaky  302.  303.  Way  to  Burj  el-Farfa,  old  mill,  303.  Region  of  the  Fari'a,  well 
watered  and  fertile,  304.  Tell  'Abd  el-Kadir,  ArcheiaU,  304.  Reach  T&bas,  Th^)ez, 
305.  'Ainiin,  not  AJnon,  305.  Way  to  Teyasir,  306.  Jewish  sepulchre,  307.  Teyu- 
sir,  306.  Roman  road,  306.— J%  14^  Troubled  for  a  guide ;  Sheikh  from  Tubas, 
307.  K&sr  el-Mttlih,  307,  308.  Overagainst  Kul*at  er-R&b&d,  308.  Warm  salt 
springs,  308.  Khirbet  Molih,  Coalns  f  308,  309.  Wady  and  ruin  esh-Shukk,  309. 
Gentle  descent  to  the  Ghor,  lines  of  hills,  309.  Sakut,  Succoth,  309,  310.  Tells  in 
sight,  fountain,  310.  Notices,  310-312.  Way  through  the  Ghor,  fertility,  312,  313. 
'Ain  el-Beida,  313.  Land  tilled  by  the  people  of  Tiibaa,  313.  Bexdela,  314.  'Ain 
Mak-htiz,  harvest  scene,  314.  Wadys  and  ruins  in  Gilboa,  314.  Arrangements  for 
an  excursion  to  Pella,  315. 

May  1 5th.  Early  start;  way  to  the  Jordan,  315,  316.  Ford  of  the  Jordan,  island, 
316.  Way  to  Wady  Yabis,  316.  Surrounded  by  armed  peasants  from  Farah,  316. 
Visit  their  encampment  breakfast,  317.  Cross  Wady  Yabis,  and  ascend  by  a  smaller 
Wady,  317.  Oaks  of  Bashan,  317.  Wide  view,  317,  318.  Noble  fields  of  wheat, 
818.  Kcfr  Abil,  318.  Ruins  el-Makl6b  and  ed-Deir  on  Wady  Yabis,  319.  The  hit- 
tor  probably  Jabeah-gilead^  319.  Notices,  319,  320.  Way  down  the  mountain,  320. 
Ruins  of  Fahil,  PeUa,  320-322.  Notices,  322-^24.  Tubfikah,  terrace,  321,  325. 
Fording  places  of  the  Jordan  ;  guide  leads  the  horses,  325.  Way  to  Beisan,  325,  326. 
People  of  Beisiu  oppressed  by  the  Bedawtn,  326. 

BEia/iN,  situation  on  brow  between  the  Ghor  and  valley  of  Jezreel,  326,  327.  Four 
brooks  of  water,  327.  Region  volcanic,  328.  Ruins  extensive,  many  columns,  328. 
The  Tell,  328,  329.  Anc  Beth-^shean  and  ScyOwpoiU,  329,  330.  Source  of  the  latter 
name,  330.     Historical  Notice%  330-332. 

Salim  and  ^Enon,  not  found,  333. — ^Tms  Ghor,  general  character,  333,  334.  Di- 
vided by  Ktim  Surtabeh,  334.  Th^  northern  portion  well  watered  and  cultivated  in 
parts,  334,  335. 


SECTION    VIII. 

From  Beisan  to  IlAfiBEiYKii. 
Pages  336-883. 

May  17/A.     Tell  of  Beisan,  836.     Way  to  Beit  Ilfa;  many -water-courses,  336 
A  marsh  ?  886.  Beit  Ufa,  not  Beiylua  nor  BetkuHa,  336-838.  Sweep  of  the  monntdns^ 
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S36;3S7.  StfccfJiagi,  8S7.  Jndeideb, 'Ain  Jndeklek,  887.  No  gnat  road  across  te 
mocBtain  to  JeniiD,  337.  Notices  of  Bctyloa,  387,  38a  Arab  encampments  in  te 
pUn,  33^  Channel  of  tlie  JalAd;  difficulty  of  citMsing,  388.  KOmieh,  position,  833. 
Otber  Tillages  in  sight,  339  NVvkrah,  threshing-floors,  339.  Line  of  hills,  839. 
Tdmrah,  340.  Mew  of  plain  of  Esdraelon,  34a  Endib,  Endor,  840.  Pass  down  to- 
wards eastern  base  of  Tabor,  840.  Meet  travelling  Jews,  840.  Wadj  Shehir  at  soath> 
em  base  of  Tabor,  340.  Another  Wady  at  the  eastern  base  coming  from  Kh&n  et> 
Ti\i}ar,  340.  The  two  nnite  and  form  Wady  el-Bireh,  340.  Follow  up  the  ralley  to 
the  Khan.  340.  341.  Arabs  Sabaih,  341.  Way  to  LAbieh ;  by  mistake  we  make  a 
circuit,  S41. 

Mag  \%tk.  Sheikh  of  Li^bieh  goes  with  ns  as  guide,  341.  Basin,  Ard  el-Ahmar, 
341.  Hajar  en-Nnsrany,  342.  View,  villages  and  Wadys,  842.  Not  the  place  visited 
by  Arculful,  842.  Irbid,  Btik-ArhH,  Arbeh,  Jewish  aitrhitectuie,  842,  84a  Wady 
el-Hamam,  its  deep  chasm,  84a  Fortified  caverns,  K&l*at  Ibn  Ma*un,  84a  Other 
caverns,  34a  Our  path  of  1838;  the  Round  fountain,  844.  Wadys,  plain  el-Ghu- 
weir,  Khan  Minyeh,  344.  'Ain  et>Tiii,  fertile  tract,  clover,  344.  Kuins  near  by  exten* 
sive^  345.  Pass  over  the  point  of  the  promontory,  ancient  aqueduct,  345.  et-Tabi^han, 
immense  fountains,  345.  Ancient  reservoir  for  raising  a  beud  of  water,  345,  .^a 
Arab  encampment,  346.  Tell  Hum,  overgrown  with  thistles,  346.  Principal  ruin  a 
Jewish  synagogue,  34a  Turn  up  west  almost  without  patli,  34a  Clusters  of  black 
Tokanic  rocks,  like  ruins,  347.    Bir  Ker4zeh,  and  slight  ruins,  847.    Not  ChorasU^  347. 

Capernaum,  probably  situated  at  Khan  Minyeh;  arguments,  847-354.  Views  of 
early  travellers,  354-35a— ^sOmida,  probably  at  et-Tabigfaah,  358,  351).— CAoraaii, 
probably  at  TeU-Ham,  369,  360. 

We  paM  up  by  our  former  path  to  the  Damascus  it>ad,  and  then  go  north^  361. 
Ja  uueh,  high  site,  361.  Ard  el-Khait,  lake  of  the  HMeh,  361,  362.— .Vay  IIVA.  Our 
road  high  along  the  declivity  of  the  western  mountain,  362.  Fir'im,  village  and  Wady, 
362  Mughar,  362.  Kub4*a,  and  Wadys,  863.  Kasyun,  ruin,  363.  l>esoend  to 
mouth  of  Wady  Hendaj  and  plain,  364.  Road  to  Kedes ;  ascend  the  hills,  364.  Turn 
off  to  Tell  Khureibeh  with  ruins,  364.  High  and  sightly  position,  364.  Probably  the 
site  o(Hazor  of  Naphuli,  365.  Historical  Notice.^  365,  306.— Puss  on  to  Kedes,  36a 
Position,  fountains,  366,  367.  Plain  has  no  outlet,  367.  Eastern  declivity  of  the 
whole  region  descends  by  four  plateaus,  367.  Antiquities ;  Jewish  stnictureiii,  large 
sarcophagi,  367,  368.  KedeA  of  Naphtali,  368.  Historical  Notices,  368,  369.  Pass 
on  to  Meis  el- Jebel,  369. 

May  20th.  Way  from  Meis  northwards,  369,  370.  Western  view,  Tibnin,  370. 
£a.«tem  view,  the  Huleh,  370.  HAnin,  position,  ancient  fortress,  370,  871.  Probably 
BetA-ReM)b,  371,  372.  Pass  along  on  high  ground,  372.  Abil,  ano.  Abely  on  right, 
372.  el-MutuUeh,  373.  Kefr  Kily  on  letl,  373.  Brow  of  Merj  *Ay6n,  373.  Way 
through  the  Merj,  373,  374.  Ploughing  and  pastures,  374.  Fountain  of  tlie  Merj, 
374.  Strike  across  to  Tell  Dibbin,  374.  Probable  site  of  Ijon,  375.  Pa.<s  on  towards 
Hasbeiya,  small  plain,  375.  Ibl,  376.  Valley  of  the  Hasbdny,  376.  Lower  ridge  of 
Hermon,  376.  Gorge  of  Wady  Shib'a,  376.  Ruined  Kh.in  in  the  valley,  376.  The 
ford;  Wady  Biisis,  37(1  Ascend  the  Wady  to  Uasbi'iy a,  377.  Mr  Thomson  awaiting 
us;  he  becomes  ray  companion,  377      John  Wortabet,  377. 

Dr  Smith  returns  home,  377.  My  illness,  377.  Cream-coloured  pigeons,  377. — 
Public  worship,  377,  87a  Missionary  station,  378,— Visit  the  great  fountain,  l)eanty 
of  the  ^>ot  destroyed,  378.  No  stream  above  in  summer,  378.  The  bitumen  pits,  on 
the  western  declivity, •379.  Resemble  wells;  uses  of  the  bitumen,  379.  View  ol 
Hasbeiya  and  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  879. 
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Wadj  e^Tei]n  the  earilert  seftt  of  the  Dnuea,  380.  Podtkm  of  HflsbeijA,  amplii- 
tbeatT«  of  hOlB,  380.  Viewi  of  die  town,  380,  381.  Vmejards,  DiU,  pxx>oeas  td 
making,  381.  The  Emir,  381.  Dnize  Khulwat  el-Bij&d  oo  soatbeni  hm,  381,  882. 
'Ain  Kfinjeh,  382.  Sbnweiya,  382.  Odier  Tillagea,  382.  EleratioD  of  Tazioiu 
poiiiU,38a 


SECTION    IX. 

Fbom  Hasbeita  to  Baxias  ajtd  back. 
Pages  8&1-^18. 

Unquiet  state  of  the  Drnzea,  reports  of  robberies,  384.  Obtain  letter  and  men  from 
Dnxze  Sheikh,  384. — J/oy  25^  Tokens  of  rain,  slight  showers,  385.  Wav  by  Kan* 
kaba  to  BOrghuz,  385.  Low  swell  or  spur  from  Lebanon,  through  which  the  Utanj 
breaks  bj  a  chasm  above  Buighuz,  385,  386.  Way  to  Belat,  along  the  chasm  of  the 
river  broken  through  another  spur ;  exciting  ride,  386.  Belat  and  chasm  ad^iacent, 
386,  3><7.  The  Webr,  hvrax  Syriacus,  cony  of  Scripture,  387.  The  Khutweh,  387. 
Kebjr  Haskin,  387.  Judeideh,  388.  Revisit  Tell  Dibbin  and  ascend  to  Khiyam,  388. 
View,  3»8. 

May  2Gth.  Way  to  the  Huleh,  888,  389.  Steps  or  offsets  in  the  n<»them  plain,  389. 
Deep  channel  of  the  Hasbany,  Luweizeh,  and  fountains,  389.  Basalt  region,  389. 
el^Gh^ijar,  390.  Tell  el-Kady,  390-393.  Large  fountains  and  stream,  390,  391.  Po- 
utioD  aixl  form  of  the  Tell,  391.  Not  a  crater,  391.  Traces  of  ruins,  392.  Stream 
is  culled  Leddan,  perhaps  from  Dan^  392.  This  the  site  of  Dan ;  Historical  Notices, 
392,  393.     Villages  in  hight,  393.     Parched  grain,  393. 

TiiR  IlcLRH,  excursion  into,  393-396.  Difheh,  Daph^  393.  Lazge  oak  full  of 
birds'  ne.>ts,  394.  el-Mansury,  394.  Many  canals  from  the  Leddan,  mills,  many  beet, 
394.  Ford  the  Banias  river,  and  the  Lcdd^n,  394.  Junction  of  all  the  streams,  395. 
Relative  size,  395.  Character  of  the  plain  and  marsh,  395,  396.  Return  to  el-Man- 
sury,  396 

Way  to  Banius,  396.  Country  around,  396.  We  meet  no  robbers,  896,  ^7. 
Terrace  of  Banias,  397.     Jebel  Ueish,  398. 

May  21th,  Excursion  to  the  lake  Phiala,  398.  Wady  Za'areh,  398.  *Ain  Kftn- 
yeh,  39H.  Goat-village  Mesady,  399.  Lake  J'kiala;  character,  stagnant  waters, 
frog8,  leeches,  399.  No  ground  for  supposing  a  connection  with  the  Jordan,  400.  Now 
called  er-Rum  and  er-lUn,  400.  Small  lake  high  on  esh-Sheikh,  400.  n.  Merj  Ya- 
i'drv,  4(H).  Mejdel  Shems,  400.  Way  to  Sheikh  'Othman  Hazfiry,  its  oaks,  401. 
ChaMm  above  Jubbata,  head  of  Wady  KhCishabeh,  401,  402.     Ruin  H.'iz&iy,  not  flavor, 

402.  KCirat  Subeibeh,  a  great  and  well  preserved  fortress,  402-404.     Interior  citadel, 

403.  R  turn  to  Banius,  404. 

Banias,  position  beautiful  and  unique,  404,  405.  Wild  animnL^,  405.  Three 
Wadys,  'A^al,  Khushsibeh,  and  Za*urah,  405,  406.  Great  fountain,  not  from  under 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  406.  Ancient  Poanumy  406.  Inscriptions,  407.  Ancient  legend  of 
a  connection  with  Phiala,  407.  Another  fountain  near,  408. — Village  of  Bunias,  408. 
The  citadel,  408,  409.     Ancient  Paneas,  409.     Historical  Notices,  409-412. 

Sources  of  the  Jordan,  and  streams  above  and  in  the  Hfil^h,  412.  Not  there* 
motest,  but  the  largest  fotmtains,  regarded  as  the  source  413. 
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ifng  28dL  War  to  and  iq>  Wadj  et-Tehn,  4ia  *Am  Khtirwa'ah,  41S.  Visit  to 
KOTat  Bastra,  temples,  a  rid^  414.  Wadr  and  *Aln  Seraijib,  41q.  Wady  Khu- 
rubeh,  415.  Risheiyet  el-FAkhar,  415,  416.  Its  potteiy,  416.  Waj  to  Hibhunyeh, 
415.  Great  Wadj  ShibX  416.  Village  ShiVa,  its  manr  goate,  416.  Hibbanveh; 
ancient  temple,  measmements,  417.  'Ain  JoHa,  418.  Reach  Hasbeiya,  418.  Eleva- 
tioo  of  Tarions  places,  418. 


SECTION    X. 

From  Hasbetta  to  Damascus. 
Pages  419-472. 

Routes  to  Damascus,  419.— IToy  ZiaL  Our  party,  delays,  419.  Cross  Wady  et- 
Teim  ;  foontains  on  western  declivity,  420.  Ridge  ed-Dahar,  separating  the  Hasbany 
and  the  Litany,  420.  Road  along  the  top,  420.  Wall  of  Lebanon,  Taom  Niha,  421. 
Lower  ridges  at  the  base  of  Lebanon,  421.  Chasm  of  the  Litany,  421.  Arrire  at 
Yahmnr,  422.  The  K^weh,  a  natnral  bridge,  422.  Wild  scenery,  422,  42a  The 
bridge,  423.  Proceed  towards  Neby  Sftfa ;  conntry  aronnd,  424.  Top  of  ridge  ed- 
Dahar,  424.  Merj  Shemiseh  and  environs,  425.  Libbeiya,  426.  Xeby  Sufa,  called 
also  Thelthatha,  426.  Ancient  temple,  measnrements,  426.  Vpper  basin  of  Wady 
et-Teim,  426,  427. 

Jvme  \tL  Way  firom  Neby  S&fa  towards  Dahar  el-Ahmar,  fonntain.  427,  428. — 
Information  obtained :  Mnhaiditheh,  428.  Line  of  hills  and  side  valley  from  head  of 
Wady  et-Teim  to  the  Buka'a  at  'Anjar,  428.  Places  along  the  western  hills,  42S,  429. 
Places  along  the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon,  429.  Great  Damascus  road,  420,  430.  This 
TaDey  from  Wady  et-Teim  almost  unknown,  430.  Ridge  ed-Dahar  not  a  spnr,  430. — 
We  tarn  off  to  Rasheiya,  430.  Its  position,  431.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  near  at  hand,  431. 
Its  lower  western  ridge,  and  valley  above,  431.  Summit  visited  by  Rev.  Mr  Porter, 
rains,  432.  Its  elevation,  432. — Damascus  road  from  RiUheiya,  432.  *Aiha,  scattered 
remains  of  an  ancient  temple,  433.  Route  by  Kefr  Kuk,  433.  Fine  basin,  of^en  a  lake, 
433.  Elevation ;  Kefr  Kuk,  434.  Road  by  Deir  el-'A>h;iyir ;  ascend  a  rid^  434. 
Druze  horseman,  story  of  robbers,  434.  Turn  off  to  Rukhleh,  435.  Ancient  temple, 
measurements,  435,  436.  Burkush  and  its  rui'^is  not  visited,  436.  Return  north 
through  the  mountains,  436,  437.  Mew  of  the  plateau  of  Zebedany,  437.  Deir  el- 
'Ashayir ;  ancient  temple,  measurements,  437,  438.    Hermon  girded  with  temples,  438. 

Jvme  2nd.  Mr  Thomson  returns  to  Hasbeiya,  adventure.  438,  439.  Our  way  to 
Dimas.  'Ain  and  Wady  Meithelun,  Dimas,  439.  The  Sahra,  desert  plain,  439,  440. 
Une  fountain,  el-*Arrad,  440.  Ridges  and  valleys,  440.  View  of  DamaHius  and  its 
plain,  441.  Descend  to  el-Mezzeh,  441. — Eastern  declivity  of  Anti-Lebjinon,  its  char- 
acter, 441. — Approach  to  the  city,  avenues,  earth- walls,  441.  Canals,  442.  Bab  es- 
Surijy,  442.  Lodge  with  Rev.  Mr  Robson,  442.  Protestant  missions,  442.  My  occu- 
pations, 442.     Public  worship,  442,  443.     Dr  Meshaka  and  Anton  Bui  id,  443. 

Damascus. 

The  Plaw,  el-Ghttah. — Boundttrits,  Western  ridge,  Jebel  KasWm,  Jebel  Teni- 
yeh,  443,  444.  Jebel  Aswad  and  Jebel  Maui'a  on  the  south,  444.  On  the  east,  lakei 
jnd  mountains,  445. — DirimmSy  445. — Tells,  445,  446. — Soil,  446. 
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RiTERS  AHD  FouiTTAniB,  446.    The  Banda,  446.    Its  canals  on  tbe  north  and 
sooth,  446,  447.     Is  the  ancient  Chrywrrhoas^  447.     Probably  also  the  Anuma  (ot 
Ahona),  447. — The  A'waj,  probably  the  ancient  Phaarpar;  its  coorse,  447,  448. — ^Vari-' 
ous  foontains,  448,  449.     Artificial  fountains  or  wells,  for  irrigation,  449,  450. 

The  Lakes,  450-452.  The  two  northern  fed  by  the  Barada,  450.  Extent  and 
character,  451  The  third  or  southern  lake  receives  the  A'waj,  451.  Villages,  451. 
Ruius  east  of  the  lakes,  453. 

AoMCULTURE.     Fruiis. — Various  products,  452.     Trees  and  fimits,  452. 

The  Cmr. — Geogr.  position,  453.  Popnlation,  453,  454.  Lies  mostly  sonth  of 
the  river ;  its  form,  454.  The  streets,  454.  Houses ;  the  interior  sometimes  splendid, 
455.  House  of  the  British  consul,  455,  456.  The  castle,  mosks,  Khuns,  456.  Ba- 
zar^ 456,  457.  Manufactures,  commerce,  457.  Baths,  457,  458.  Coffee-houses,  458. 
Mound  before  the  eastern  gate ;  wide  view,  458.  The  Meidan,  459.  The  Meij  and 
its  streams,  459.  Hospital  for  pilgrims,  459.  Horse  bazar ;  wild  horses,  459.  Huge 
plune  tree,  459,  460.  Dogs,  their  habits,  460.  Abundance  of  water ;  eWIs,  460.  All 
jealous  of  their  rights,  460.  Mosquitos,  dampness,  460.  High  clogs  or  pattens,  460, 
461.— Churehes,  461. 

A^TigurriES. — The  castle,  461.  The  ancient  wall,  461,  462.  Church  of  St.  John, 
now  mosk  of  the  Ommiadea,  462.  Many  ancient  columns,  468.  The  street  called 
*  Straight,'  463.     The  canals  ancient,  463.     No  aqueducts^  463.     Coins,  464. 

HiffTORT. — Damascus  in  the  Old  .Testaraeut,  464,  465.  Under  the  Greeks  and 
Syro-Greek  dominion,  465,  466.  Under  the  Romans,  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
later,  466,  467.     Under  Muslim  rule,  467,  468. 

Places  near  Damascus. — Sulihiyeb,  469. — Kubbet  SeiySr,  celebrated  prospect, 
469,  470. — Helbon,  position  and  description,  471,  472.  Probably  the  Eelbon  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  its  wine  still  famous,  472. — Hureiry,  472. 


SECTION    XI. 

From  Dahascus  to  Ba'albkk. 
Pages  473-627. 

Third  portif^n  of  the  journey ;  Mr  Robson  becomes  my  companion ;  arrangements, 
473. — June  7th.  Setting  off ;  Mr  Porter  accompanies  us  for  some  distance ;  custom-house 
officers,  473.  Kubbet  .^eiyar  and  its  magnificent  prospect,  473,  474.  Meet  the  British 
consul,  474.  Dumraar ;  roads,  474.  Way  to  Bessima,  whitish  hills,  the  Salira,  474. 
Bessima,  474,  475.  Long  ridge  extends  to  Menin,  475.  Course  of  the  Barada,  roads, 
villages,  475.  Below  Bessima  is  a  tunnel,  but  no  road,  475.  Perhaps  for  irrigation, 
475.  Road  above  Bessima,  chasm,  small  fountahi,  476.  Fijeh  and  great  fountain ; 
remains  of  temples,  476,  477.  Stream  is  larger  than  the  Barada  above ;  reckoned  as 
the  s.uice  of  the  Barada,  477.  Valley  and  adjacent  ridges,  477,  478.  Villages;  e:- 
Kefr,  ruins  of  a  temple,  478.  Sikk  Wady  Barada,  478.  Narrow  pass,  bridge,  478. 
Remains  of  an  ancient  city,  necropolis  ancient  excavated  road,  479,  480.  Lutin  in- 
scriptions, 480,  481.  Wcly  of  Neby  Habil  (Abel),  481.  Site  of  Abila,  482.  Historical 
Notices,  482-484. — Ascend  the  valley  to  south  end  of  the  plain  of  Zebedi'iny,  and  en- 
camp, 484,  485      Again  on  plateau  of  Deir  el-'Ashayir,  485.     Ridges  aii^acent,  485 
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9dL  Gardens  of  Zebedfcnj,  4$5.  Blddan  and  yflUgea,  485,  486.  Charactei 
oftbe  plain,  486.  Loftiest  peak  of  Anti-Lebanon  proper  near  Bl&dan,  486.  Plain  d 
SArgfaara,  Wadj  Tahfofeh,  486.  'Ain  Hawar  and  stream,  486,  487.  BIM^  and 
moontain,  487.  Attempt  to  croas  the  plain ;  torn  back,  487.  Take  guide,  and  cross 
higfaer  op,  487, 488.  Soonse  of  the  Barada,  488.  Batrunj,  488.  Ascend  a  spnr ;  top 
of  high  western  ridge,  488.  View  back ;  oonntrj  towaixis  Helbon,  489.  View  sonth, 
and  west,  489.  Wadj  el-Kftrn  and  road  from  Damascns  to  Beirut,  489, 490.  Descend 
into  and  join  the  Beirut  road  in  the  Sahil  Judeideh,  490.  Its  position  and  desert  na- 
ture, 490,  491.  Series  of  ridges  and  pbteans  behind  us,  491.  Wadj  Za'rir,  491. 
Becomes  Wadj  Harir,  and  extends  to  the  Buku  a,  491.  Small  Khin,  492.  Line  of 
hills  and  side  ynUey  coonectiDg  with  Wadj  et-Teim,  492.  Mejdel ;  adventure  of  mule 
-  and  dogs,  492.  Ancient  temple,  its  striking  position,  492,  493.  Described,  493,  494. 
AnoCher  temple  at  Zekweh,  494.  View  from  temple  at  Mejdel,  494,  495.  Course  of 
die  Beirut  road,  495.  Ruins  of  *Anjar,  495,  496.  Phindered  by  the  crusaders,  496. 
Ancient  Cialcu  uader  Lebamm,  497.  Great  fountain,  Xeba*  *Anjar,  498.  Litermitdng  ? 
498.  Beckoned  as  the  source  of  the  Lit^nj,  499.  Alluyial  plain  of  the  Buka  a,  499. 
Is  a  rast  mountain  cleft,  499. 

Jmme  9c&.  Keep  along  the  base  of  Anti-Lebanon,  499.  Neba*  Shem&in,  500.  High 
Tell,  and  a  further  line  of  hills,  forming  a  side  valley,  500.  Roads  from  Zebedany, 
Tillages,  500,  501.  Deir  el-Ghuziil;  remains  of  anc.  temple,  501.  Mu^y,  ruins; 
Wady  and  Tillage  Tahfofeh,  501.  Kebv  Shit,  502.  Main  road  from  Zebedtny  to 
Ba*a]bek,  502.  Here  western  ridge  of  Ami- Lebanon  terminates,  503.  The  BoL/a 
f^irther  north,  503.  Way  to  Ba'albek ;  Tillages ;  upper  road  from  Zebedany,  503. 
We  pass  down  by  'Ain  Burday,  404.  Another  road  from  Masy  northwar<i>  lies  in  the 
great  plain,  504.  Ancient  quarries ;  enormous  stone,  505.  Position  of  the  temples 
of  Ba'albek;  ancient  city  wall,  505.  Fountain  o£  Ba'albek,  506.  Lkvaticn,  506. 
Encamp  near  the  temples,  606. 

Thx  Temples. 

General  remarks,  507.  Want  of  preparation  in  traTeUera^  507.  Plan  and  out- 
lin^508. 

The  Gbeat  Temple,  509-514.  Portico,  509.  Inscriptions,  509.  Pavilions,  509. 
Great  pcMtal,  509. — Beraffomj  court,  510. — Great  Quadnrnglt,  510.  Exedne,  etc.  510, 
51 L — Ptrit^fle;  nimiber,  order,  and  size  of  the  columns.  511.  Columns  broken  away 
for  the  iron  cramps,  511.  Walls  on  which  the  colomns  stand,  511,  512  Striking 
remains,  512. — SwbttnKtiomtj  512-514.  On  fewest,  the  enormous  TrUitAoMj  512,  513. 
On  the  north,  513.     Vaulted  passages,  513.     Face  of  the  northern  wall,  513,  514. 

Lehbeb  Temple,  514-^16.     Its  position,  514.     Measurements  and  columns,  514, 

515.  Sculptured  ceiling  of  colonnade,  515.     Great  portal,  its  exceeding  beauty,  515, 

516.  The  ceOoy  its  interior  described,  516. 

Gexekal  Fkattreb,  516.     Present  entrance,  516,  517.     Wonderful  symmetry, 

517.  Compared  with  temples  of  Athens  and  Thebes,  517. 
Small  CiBcuLax  Temple,  517,  518. 

HisnosT,  513-527.  Heliopolis,  *  City  of  the  Sun,*  518.  Not  Baal-gad,  nor 
Baalath,  519.  Prob.  the  BUadk  Arm  of  the  prophet  Amos,  519,  520.  Coins  of  the 
city,  .520.  Great  temple  referred  to  Antoninos  Piu?,  520.  Testimony  of  coins,  521. 
Was  a  Pantheon,  521.  The  martyr  Gelasinns,  521,  522.  Constantine  destroys  the 
temple  of  Venus  at  Afka.  and  establishes  a  church  and  bishopric  at  Eleliopolis,  522. 
B^nm  to  heathenism  under  Julian,  522,  523.     Christianity  restored,  523.     Muham- 
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medan  oonqaest,  523.  The  city  first  appears  as  Ba*aibek  and  as  a  fortress,  524.  No- 
tices bj  Arabian  writers,  524-526.  Ba*albek  nnknown  to  the  earliest  Frank  traveller^ 
526.     Later  notices,  526,  527.     Great  woriL  of  Wood  and  Dawkins,  527. 


SECTION    XII. 

FfiOM  Ba^albek  by  Ribleh  to  EL-HUBSr. 
Pages  628-569. 

North  of  Ba'albek  the  Buka'a  changes  its  character,  528. — June  lOtk,  Departnre, 
cemetery,  528.  Immense  slope  extending  down  west  from  Anti-Lebanon,  528,  529. 
Kableb,  ancient  temple,  529.  Sepulchres,  529.  Ancient  aqueduct,  530.  Way  to 
Wady  Yunin,  530.  Lone  colmnn  in  the  plain,  530.  Northern  portion  of  the  eastern 
declivity  of  Lebanon,  530,  531.     Names  of  northern  Lebanon,  531.     Resm  el-Hadeth, 

531.  Higher  tract,  water-shed  of  the  Buka'a,  531.    Lebweh,  fountain,  basin,  village, 

532.  Ancient  JJbo  or  Lifboy  533. 

June  1 1th.     Follow  the  canal  for  a  time ;  turn  up  to  'Aln,'not  the  ^m  of  Scripture, 

533.  534.     Deep  ravine  and  brook,  Fikeh    534.     View  of  lake,  534.     KAs  Ba'albek, 

534.  A  poor  village,  once  an  important  place,  534,  535.     Ruins  of  churches,  535. 

• 

Probably  ancient  Conna,  535-537.  Way  to  the  fountains  of  the  Orontes,  desert  tract, 
537.  Chasm  of  the  Nahr  Lebweh,  537,  538.  Fountains  at  the  base  of  Lebanon,  on 
tbe  east  of  the  stream,  538.  Historical  Notices  of  the  fountains,  539.  The  Monks^ 
cavern,  Deir  Mar  Maron,  539,  540.  Monument  of  Hijrmul,  singular  and  inexplicable, 
540-542.  Sculptures,  hunting-scenes,  541.  View  from  it,  542.  Way  to  Ribleh, 
desert  and  covered  with  loose  trap,  542,  543.  Ribleh  at  the  elbow  of  the  Orontes,  543. 
The  ford,  the  village,  543.  View ;  termination  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  Hiir- 
mul,  544.     Ancient  lUblah,  544.     Historical  Notices,  544-546.  ^ 

The  B&ka'a,  its  character,  CaUstfiia,  546. — Lebanon,  character  of  its  eastern  de- 
clivity, summits  and  elevation,  456,  547.  Anti-Lebanon,  its  character,  elevation, 
ridgeis  547.  Plains  or  basins,  lakes,  547.  In  Lebanon  only  one  lake,  Birket  Yem- 
moneh,  548.  Traces  of  volcanic  agency  more  abundant  in  Anti-Lebanon,  548. — . 
Valley  of  the  Oronte;f<,  its  character,  548,  549.  Lake  of  Kedes  or  Hums,  549.  Cities: 
Ajtamea,  now  at  KiU'at  el-Mudik,  550.  LarutOj  now  Seijar  or  Sheizar,  550.  JIamatk, 
now  Hamah,  551.  Arethuaa,  now  Restun,  551.  EmefOy  now  Hums,  551-553.  Its 
mound  or  Tell,  553,  554.  Laodicea  in  Lebanon,  now  at  Tell  Neby  Mindau,  554,  555. 
ParadmUj  now  old  Jiisieh,  556. 

Jtme  V2tJL  Reasons  for  not  proceeding  further  north,  556,  557.  Set  off  for  el- 
Husn,  around  the  north  end  of  Lebanon,  557.  Plain  well  tilled,  'Ain  et-Tannibr  and 
stream,  557.  Buweidah,  volcanic  region,  557.  Gradual  ascent,  view  of  Hums  and 
lake,  558.  Character  of  the  region,  558.  Ruined  villages,  558.  Singular  tomb,  557, 
558.  Descend  into  Wady  Khalid,  fine  brook,  559.  Proceed  down  the  fertile  valley,  559. 
Arab  cemeteries,  559.  Extreme  northern  point  of  Lebanon,  559,  560.  Fine  plain  or 
basw,  el-Bukei'a,  559,  560.  Nahr  el-Kebtr,  560.  Roads,  and  bridges  over  it,  560. 
Marshy  ground ;  we  make  a  circuit  towards  tbe  north,  561.  Ruined  villages,  cattle, 
buffulos,  561.  Fountains,  road  from  Hums  to  Tripoly,  561.  Tillage,  noble  fields  of 
wheat,  561.  Encamp  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  hill,  561.  Cheapness  of  provisions,  56L 
A  ruin  near  our  tent,  561,  562.    Character  of  the  region  we  had  passed  over,  562. 
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Am  14A.  The  ibrtre«  el-Hum,  its  poadooa  oommaiidB  an  important  paasi  562L 
Described,  562,  563.  View  firom  it  east  and  west,  lake  of  Hums  and  the  Mediteira- 
nean,  563,  564.  Also  Boij  Safita,  564.  Villages  in  sight,  564.  Visited  ovlj  by 
lecent  trayellen,  565.  Present  stroctnre  not  older  than  the  times  of  the  Saracens,  565. 
Historical  Notices,  566.     Perhaps  the  Mamouga  of  Ptolemy.  566,  567. 

The  Watkb-shkd,  east  of  el-Hnan,  567.     The  Orontes  mi^t  be  brought  across 

it,  568. 

Thk  EaTBxoK}  IN  OF  Hahath,  was  this  great  depression  between  Lebanoi^and 

the  Nnsairiyeh  moontains,  568,  569. 


SECTION    XIII. 

Fbom  el-Hubn  by  way  of  the  Cedabs  to  Beibut. 

Pages  570-626. 

Plan  to  go  from  el-Husn  by  'Akkar  to  the  cedars,  frustrated,  570. — June  14/4. 
Leare  el-Husn,  570.  Notch  and  valley  northwest,  670,  571.  Convent  Mar  Jirjis, 
much  frequented,  571.  Proceed  down  the  valley,  572.  Large  intermitting  fountain, 
the  Sabbatical  river  of  Josephus,  572.  March  of  Titus,  Arcsea  (*Arka),  and  Raphe- 
UKa,  572-574.  Reeling  silk,  574.  Leave  valley,  go  southwest ;  Tell  el-Haush,  574. 
Neba*  el-'Arue,  574.  Lower  fertile  plain,  574,  575.  Villages,  575.  Road  from  Hums 
oomes  in,  575.  Nahr  el-Kebir  and  Jisr  cl-Abyad,  ancient  Eleutkerut,  575,  576.  Way 
towards  Heitela,  576.     No  road  to  'Akkar ;  we  turn  off  towards  Sheikh  Muhammed, 

576.  Nahr  'Akk4r,  577.     Encamp  below  Sheikh  Muhammed,  577.     White  oleanderit, 

577,  578.  • 

Jum  15th.  Disappointment;  proceed  towards  Tripoly,  578.  Villages  on  hills  on 
the  left,  578.  'Arka  and  its  Tell,  578,  579.  Ancient  ArcOj  seat  of  the  Ariiies,  579. 
Historical  Notices,  579-581.  Streams  north  of  Tripoly,  582.  Leave  the  road  to  Tri- 
poly. and  go  east  of  Jebel  Turbul,  582.  Villages,  582.  Nahr  Burid,  ford  ;  deep  and 
rushing  current,  582.  Its  source,  582.  Region  between  Jebel  Turbul  and  Lebanon, 
58a  Wady  Halan  and  village,  583.  'Ayun  'Ashiish,  583.  Another  road  to  Tripoly ; 
turn  off  again  near  Erdy,  583,  584.  Ford  the  river  Re«ha'in,  584.  Zugh:ata,  584. — 
Strike  the  great  road  from  Tripoly  to  the  cedars  and  Ba'albek,  584.  Wady  Ju'ait, 
584.  Chasm  through  lowest  ridge  of  Lebanon,  584.  Villages,  584.  First  plateau  of 
the  mountain,  584.  View ;  plain  along  th^  base  of  Lebanon,  separated  from  the  sea 
by  a  ridge,  584,  585.  Gorge  of  Wady  H:iruna,  585.  Way  almost  impassable,  585. 
*Ain  Haruna,  encamp,  585.     View ;  delightful  evening,  585,  586. 

Jtme  iOtk,  Still  in  the  chasm,  586.  Higher  plateau  of  the  mountain,  586.  WeD 
watered,  crops  backward,  field  of  potatoes,  586.  Ehden,  fine  fountain  ;  not  Eden,  586, 
587.     Way  to  the  cedars,  fountains,  587.     Gulf  of  the  Kadisba,  587,  588. 

The  Cedars,  588.  Situation  and  character  of  the  grove,  588.  No  two  travellers 
count  the  trees  alike,  588,  589.  Number  of  old  trees  constantly  diniini<liing,  oi<\K 
The  spot  held  t^acrcd,  altars,  chapel,  589,  590.  The  cedars  stand  in  a  vast  amphiihe- 
atpe,  590.  Elevation,  591.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon  celebrated  in  Scripture  ;  its  uses 
591,  592.  Ancieiit  cedar  forests  destroyed,  592.  Still  many  tracts  of  cedars  further 
north ;  Ehrenberg's  testimony,  592,  593. — Name  of  the  ridge  above  the  cedars ;  not 
Jebel  Makhmel,  which  is  known  only  in  Tripoly  as  a  name  for  the  highest  peak,  593. 
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Leave  the  cedan ;  golf  of  the  Eadisha,  594.  Three  hranches ;  crosB  two  and  tnm 
bock,  594.  Road  along  the  chasm  to  Bsherreh,  594,  595.  Position,  fertility,  female 
beggnxs,  595.  Fertility  of  Lebanon  caused  by  the  abundance  of  waters,  595.  Way 
across  the  chasm ;  conyent  Mar  Serkis,  Seetzen,  595,  596.  Deep  gorge  now  on  oor 
right ;  convent,  villages,  596.  Other  fields  of  potatoes,  596.  Hasr^  encamp,  596. 
Position,  new  church,  596,  597.  Splendid  view  of  the  deep  gorge  and  its  upper  por- 
tion, 597. 

^une  17th,  Ringing  of  bells,  598.  Set  off  on  road  towards  Hadith,  598.  Convents 
and  villages,  598.  Deir  Kanobin,  598,  599.  Leave  road  to  Hadith  and  ascend  south- 
west, 599.  Table  land ;  chasm  of  Wady  Dnweir,  599.  Lower  ragged  ridge  of  Leba- 
non, 599.  Wady  Hariaa,  599.  Alpine  pass ;  snow,  600.  Wady  Tanndrin  and  vil- 
lages below  on  the  right,  600.  Wady  Bushrikh,  Ard  *Aklfik,  600.  High  region,  fine 
views ;  narrow  rocky  plain,  600.  Patches  of  snow ;  Arabs,  601.  Battlemented  hill 
and  snow,  601.  A  road  just  north  leading  over  to  Ba'albek,  601.  Lofty  spur  and 
brow  over  'Akfirah ;  Jebel  Sunnin,  601,  602.  Descend  into  the  great  Wady  el-Mu- 
gheiyireh,  and  reach  'Akiirah,  602.  Village ;  road  to  Ba'albek,  inscriptions,  602. 
Character  of  this  Wady,  603.  Leave  *Akiirah,  shallow  cavern  and  fountain,  603. 
Peculiar  formation  of  valleys  vrith  a  terrace  on  each  side,  603.  Pass  down  southwest 
on  left  hand  terrace,  603.  Turn  southeast  into  Wady  el-Muneitirah  ;  village  of  same 
name,  wine-press,  603.  Notices  of  the  village,  604.  Route  to  the  Buka'a,  604.  Up- 
per recess  of  the  valley ;  cavern,  fountains,  604,  605.  Waterfalls,  605.  Ruined  tem- 
ple opposite.  Syenite  colunms,  605,  606.  These  the  sources  of  the  Nahr  Ibrahim,  the 
ancient  Adonis ;  and  this  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Apheca,  606.  Historical  Notices, 
606,  607.     Pass  on  to  Afka,  Apheca;  encamp,  607,  608. 

June  ISth,  Visit  ruins  at  Zawarib,  608.  Noble  view,  608,  609.  Return  to  road ; 
ascend  high  ridge  on  our  left,  609.  Descend  and  follow  down  Wady  Shebri^h,  609. 
Basin  of  tiie  Nahr  el-Kelb,  609,  610.  Neba'  el-'Asal,  610.  Chasm  of  Neba*  el-Leben ; 
natural  bridge,  610.  Stream  unSer  it  from  fountain,  610,  611.  Arch  of  the  bridge 
and  measurements,  611.  Way  to  Fukra ;  water-shed  and  canal,  Nahr  Salib,  61 1,  612. 
Ruins  at  Fukra,  612.  Ancient  temple,  singular  tract  of  rocks,  612,  613.  Other  en- 
closures, 613.  Way  to  Mezra'ah,  614.  Cross  the  deep  and  romantic  gulf  of  the 
Salib,  614.  Sun  rising  in  the  west,  615.  Villages  and  mulberry  orchards ;  way  to 
'Ajeltun  ;  encamp,  615. 

June  19/A.  Kcsrawan,  its  character,  thrift,  and  quiet,  616.  Shu  weir,  616. — Last 
day  of  travel;  view  of  the  sea,  616,  617.  Way  to  the  coast;  villages  and  conventa, 
617.  *Ain  Turah,  ZAk  el-Khurab,  617.  Descent  to  the  river;  the  bridge,  617.— 
Pass  of  Nahr  el-Kelb;  earlier  and  higher  road,  618.  Inscriptions  and  sculpturea, 
618-624.  Latin  inscriptions,  618,  619.  The  nine  tablets  described,  619,  620.  Views 
of  Lcpsius  and  Layard,  621.  Great  antiquity,  622.  Difiiculties,  622.  Noticed  only 
in  modem  times,  623,  624. — Pass  on  rapidly  to  Beiriit. — Western  declivity  of  Lebanon, 
its  basins  and  streams,  624.     Numerous  ancient  temples,  625. 

Voyage  to  Smyrna,  625,  626.  Stay  at  Boumabat;  illness,  626.  Voyage  to 
Trieste ;  join  my  family  at  Salzburg,  626.    Voyage  to  New  York,  626. 
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FOR    THE    READER. 

The  references  made  to  YoL  I,  and  YoL  n,  are  to  the  new  edition 
of  the  former  Biblical  Researches.  They  are  followed,  in  each  case,  by  a 
reference  in  brackets  to  the  first  edition. 


ADDENDA. 

Page  275.  The  min  Beit  FAgh&r  is  probably  the  Phagor  {^aywp)  of  the 
LXX  and  Jerome;  see  p.  166,  n.  8.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Ensebins  and 
Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon,  as  Phogor,  situated  near  Bethlehem ;  Onomast. 
art.  Fogor. 

Page  870  sq.  Hdnin  is  mentioned  by  Bohaeddin  dnring  the  crusades, 
and  also  by  Abnlfeda.  See  Bohaed.  Yit.  Salad,  p.  75.  Ibid.  Excerpt,  ex 
Abnlf.  p.  68.    Schnlt.  Ind.  Greogr.  art.  Honainum. 

Page  306.  TejkeXr  is  doubtless  the  Aser  of  the  Onomastioon,  a  Tilla^i^e 
situated  fifteen  Roman  miles  from  NeapoHs  towards  Scythopolis,  on  the  public 
road. 

Pages  310,  314,  329.  Rayib  is  not  improbably  the  JR006  of  the  Onomastioon, 
situated  four  Roman  miles  from  Scythopolis. 


ADDITIONAL  WORKS  ON 

PALESTINE,  JERUSALEM,    Etc. 

MOflTLT  REGENT. 

This  Uat  oomprlMfl  only  the  more  important  or  popoUr  wturke. 


L    Itikebaries,  Journals,  Travels,  eto. 

By  rtctoal  Residents  or  Travellers. 

*  c.  1190.  La  Citez  de  Jkerusalent,  tic,  'iliis  is  a  topographical  des- 
cription of  Jerusalem,  as  it  was  when  Saladin  wrested  it  from  the  Franks. 
First  published  in  Count  Beugnot's  Assiits  de  Jerusalem,  Paris,  1843. 
Tom.  II.  p.  531  S(}.  Reprinted  in  the  App.  to  Schultz'  Jerusalem,  Bine 
Vorlesung,  Berlin,  1845,  p.  107  ;  Williams*  Holy  City,  1849,  Vol.  I.  App.  p. 
134.    Also  in  the  new  edition  of  Bibl.  Res.  Vol.  II.  App.  II. 

♦1314-22.  EsTUORi  B.  Mose  ha-Parchi,  Khaftor  va-ferach,  in  Rab- 
binic, Venice,  about  1549.  Parchi  was  a  very  intelligent  Jewish  Rabbi ; 
and  his  work  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  the  Jewish  Itineraries.  The  topo- 
graphical portions  are  mostly  translated  by  Dr.  Zunz,  in  Asher's  Benj.  of 
Tud.  II.  pp.  397-448. 

To  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies belong  the  seven  Jewish  Itineraries  published  by  Carmoly  in  the  follow- 
ing work:  E.  Carmolt,  Itineraires  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  Bruxelles,  1847. 

1802.  Lt.  Col.  Squire,  Travels  through  parts  of  the  ancient  Cade- 
Syria  ;  in  R.  Walpole's  Travels  in  various  Countries  of  the  East^  Lond. 
1820,  pp.  239-352. 

•  1803-10.  ULRicn  Jacob  Seetzen,  Reisen  durch  St/rien,  Pcddstince, 
etc.  3  Bde,  Berlin,  1854-55. —  These  volumes  comprise  all  Seetzen's  journals 
until  his  arrival  in  Egypt. 

1836-38.  Joseph  Russegger,  Reisen  in  Europa,  Asien,  und  Afrika, 
Stuttg.  1841-49.  8.  4  Vols.  —  The  author  travelled  mainly  as  a  geologist. 
His  notices  of  Palestine  are  contained  in  the  first  and  fourth  volumes. 

1842-43.  Rev.  Samuel  Wolcott,  Notices  of  Jerusalem  ;  an  Excur* 
sifm  to  Hebron  and  Sebbeh  or  Masada  ;  and  Journey  from  Jerusalem  north* 
wards  to  BeirCU,  etc.     In  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1843,  pp.  17-87. 
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18i2-43.  Rev.  George  Wijuliams,  Tlie  Ifoiif  City,  Lond.  1845.  8. 
Seconal  editioD.  I>>Dd.  1849.  8.  2  VoIjj.  —  ^Ir.  Williams  stands  fonh  as  the 
champion  of  all  ecclesiastical  and  other  tradition. 

♦  1842-47.  Erxst  Gcstav  Schcltz,  Jerwtalem,  eine  Voriesung,  Berlin. 
184.3.  —  MMeUnngen  Gber  eine  Reve  dutch  Samarien  und  GaJUaa  [in  1847]. 
In  Zeitschr.  der  morgenLGes.  1849,  IIL  p.  46  sq.  —  Schultz  was  Prussian 
consul  at  Jerusalem,  with  some  interruptions,  from  1842  till  18ol  :  in  which 
latter  year  be  flied.  He  was  not  always  an  escact  observer,  and  his  judg- 
ments were  sometimes  hastily  formed ;  but  his  bearing  was  ever  kind  and 
gentlemanlj. 

1842-6^.      Col.  Chubchill,  Mount  Lebanon^  a  ten  year^  Residence j 

from  1842  (o  1858,  etc.     3  Vols.  Lond.  1853.  8vo. —  This  work  has  many 

off-hand  stories  and  statements,  which   are   not  to  be  relied   upon.      The 

map  of  Lebanon  professes  to  have    been  taken   firom  the  surveys  of  the 

'  English  en^pneers ;  but  it  is  full  of  mistakes. 

♦  1842-53.  W.  H-Bartlett,  WcdU  about  the  City  and  Environs  of 
Jerusalem  [in  1842],  Lond.  1844  ;  also  in  a  second  edition  enlarged. —  The 
Nile  Bttot^  or  Glimpses  of  the  Land  ff  Egtfpt  [in  1845],  Lond.  1849. — 
Forty  Days  in  the  Desert,  in  the  Track  of  the  Israelites  [in  1845],  Lond. 
no  date.  —  Jerusalem  Revisited  [in  1 853],  Lond.  1  ^bo,  —  Mr.  Bartlett  was 
an  artist ;  and  the  main  purpose  of  hb  journeys  was  to  obtain  artistic  il- 
lustrations of  the  places  visited.  In  this  respect,  hb  works  are  of  high 
value.     His  descriptions  also  are  written  with  taste  and  good  sense. 

1843.  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  .4  Visit  to  Antipatrit  [in  April  1843].  Also: 
Account  of  an  ancient  temple  on  Mount  Lebanon  [Deir  el-Kiirah].  Biblio- 
theca  Sacra,  1843,  pp.  478  wj.  557. 

♦1843.  Rev.  Johx  Wilsox,  D.D.,  Lands  of  the  Bible  visited  and  de- 
scribed, YAmh,  1847.  8.  2  Vols. 

1843-45.  Rev.  Wm.  ^L  TnoMSOX,  The  Sources  of  the  Jordan^  etc.,  as 
visite<l  in  1843;  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1846,  pp.  184  sq. —  Tour  from  BeiriU 
through  Xnrthem  S'/ria  to  Alepjyo  and  back  in  1847;  in  Biblioth.  Sacra, 
1849,  pp.  1,  243.  447,  663. 

1845.     W.  Krafft,  Die  Topographic  JerwtaUm^,  Bonn  1846. 

♦  1845-6.  TiTUS  Tobler,  M.D.,  visited  Jerusalem  at  this  lime,  and 
has  published  the  following  six  works  relating  to  the  Holy  City  and  its  en- 
virons:  1.  Bdhelehem,  St.  Gallon  1849. — 2.  Oolffofjta,  St.  Gallon  1851.— 
3.  Die  SUoahqneUe  und  dcr  Oelberg,  St.  Gallon  1852. — 4.  Denkbldt'er  aus 
Jenutalem,  St.  Gallon  1853.  —  5.  Topographic  von  Jerusalem  und  seinen 
Umqehungen,  2  Bdo,  Berlin  1853-54.  —  6.  Beit  rag  zur  medicinischen  Topo- 
graphic von  Jerusalem,  Berlin  1855. 

1847.  H.  Gadow,  Bin  Ausjlug  von  Jerusalem  iitter  Jericho  an  den 
Jordan,  das  todfe  Meer,  und  nach  Mdr  Saba :  in  Zeitscbr.  dor  mor^onl. 
Gos.  1848,  11.  pp.  52  sq.  —  Mittheilungen  tiber  die  gegenwdrfigen  Terrain ver- 
hiUtnisne  in  und  um  Jerusalem;  ibid.   1849.  III.  p.  35  sq. 

♦  1848.  W.  F.  Lynch,  Commander,  Official  Report  of  the  United  Stated 
Expedition  to  explore  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  River  Jordan ;  published  at  the 
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National  Observatoiy,  Washin^n,  1852.  4.  Appended  is  the  extensive  and 
Taloable  geoloj^ical  report  of  Dr.  H.  J.  Axdersox,  Geological  Reconnaissance 
of  pari  of  the  Holy  Ld^d,  —  This  official  work  was  preeetled  by  a  more  popu- 
lar one :  Ncurratice  of  the  United  States*  Expedition  to  the  River  Jordan  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  Phila.  1849.  8. 

1849-50.  H.  A.  De  Forest,  M.D.  Notes  of  a  Tour  in  Mount  Lebanon 
and  to  the  eastern  side  of  Lake  Huleh;  in  the  Journ.  of  the  Amer.  Orient. 
Soc.  Vol.  II.  p.  237  sq.  —  Notes  on  Ruins  in  the  BiUia*a  and  in  the  Belwl 
Baalbek;  ibid.  Vol.  IIL  p.  851  sq. 

1849-51.  A.  VON  Kremer,  Mittel-Syrien  und  Damascus,  Wien,  1853. 
8to.  —  Also,  Topofpraphie  von  Damascus,  2  Th.  Wien  1854-55.  4 to.  —  Of 
little  value. 

c.  1850.  The  true  Site  of  Calvary ;  in  the  Museum  of  Classical  Litera- 
ture, 1853.  Vol.  n.  p.  311-476. 

1850-51.  F.  De  Saulcy,  Voyage  autour  de  la  Mer  Morte  et  dansles 
Terres  Bibliquesy  2  Vols.  Paris  1853.  8.  Also  English  :  Narrative  of  a  Jour- 
ney rounft  the  Dead  Sea  and  in  the  Bible  Lands,  2  Vols.  Lond.  1853.  — The 
Kn;jlish  title,  at  leiist,  is  a  misnomer ;  the  author  travelled  only  around  the 
fitouth  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  My  references  to  this  work  are  all  to  the  Eng- 
lish edition. 

1851-52.  C.  W.  M.  Van  De  Velde,  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through 
Syria  and  Palestine,  2  Vols.  Edinb.  and  Lond.  1854.  8. 

1852-54.  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter,  Excursion  to  the  Summit  of  Hermon  ;  in 
Biblioth.  Sacra,  1854,  p.  41  sq.  —  Excurnon  to  the  Lakes  cast  of  Damascus, 
ibid.  p.  342  sfj.  —  Excursion  from  Daynascus  to  Yabnid^  etc.  ibid.  p.  4o3  s(]. — 
Notts  of  a  Tour  from  Damascus  to  Ba'a'bek  and  Ilums^  ibid.  p.  G49  s<j.  From 
these  p.ii)ers  much  information  has  been  extracted  relative  to  ihe  environs 
of  Damascus;  as  also  much  was  received  orally  from  the  author  during  my 
vi*it  to  that  city.  To  him  I  was  also  indebted,  in  1852,  for  a  copy  of  his 
map  of  the  course  of  the  Barada  from  its  source  in  Ami- Lebanon.  —  'Hie 
substance  of  the  above  papers,  as  also  an  account  of  his  rl'^itlen(•e  in  Damas- 
cus, a  journey  into  llauriln,  and  other  excursions,  has  K'cn  since  published 
bv  Mr.  Porter,  under  the  title:  Five  Years  in  Damascus,  2  Vols.  Lond.  1855. 
Tliis  work  reached  me  too  late  to  be  of  service  in  preparing  my  own  account 
of  that  city  and  region. 

1853.  Arthur  Pexrhyn  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine  in  connection 
wifh  their  History,  Lond.  1856. 


II.     Additional  Works  on  the  Geography  of  Palestine,  etc. 

By  writer*  who  had  not  themselves  visited  that  country. 

1.    PALESTIXK. 

•  1835.  Carl  von  Raumer»  Paldsfino,  Leipz.  1835.  8.  Third  edition, 
enlarged  and  much  improved,  Leipz.  1850.  —  The  work  is  compiled  with 
great  diligence,  and  forms  an  excellent  Manual 
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1841,  J.  KiTTO,  Palestine y  Us  Physical  and  Bible  History,  2  Vols.  Lond. 
1841. 

1841.  S.  MuxK,  Palestine:  Description^  Geographique,  Histariquey  et 
Archtologifpie,  Paris  1841.  Thb  work  was  published  before  the  author  had 
access  to  the  Biblical  Researches ;  and,  being  stereot^'ped,  all  later  editions 
remain  without  chiinge. 

•  1848-55.  Carl  Ritter»  Vergleichende  Erdkunde  der  Sinai-Halbinselj 
I'on  Paldstina  und  Syrien,  4  Bde.  Berlin  1848-55.  These  volumes  constitute 
a  part  of  the  second  edition  of  the  author's  great  work :  Die  Erdkunde,  etc. 
viz.  Th.  XIV.  XV.  i.  ii,  XVI,  XVII.  i.  ii.  —  This  is  a  vast  storehouse  of  all 
that  relates  to  the  geography  of  Palestine  and  Syria. 


8.    JERUSALEM. 

1847.  James  Fergussox,  An  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Topography  ofJe* 
rtisaUm^  Lond.  1847. 

1852.  Fallmerayer,  Deiil'schnj}  iiUr  Golgotha  und  das  Heilig-Grah, 
in  Abhandlun<^>n  der  K.  Baver.  Akademie  der  Wissensch.  ILL  CI.  VL 
Bd.  IlL  Abth.     Published  also  separately,  Miinich  1852.  4ta 


ADDITIONS   AND    CORRECTIONS 


IN  THE  FORMER  EDITION  OF  THE  BIBUCAL  RESEARCHES. 


Edit.  1.  Vol.  I.  pp.  154,  155.  A  note  is  added  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
(Note  XIV.),  asisi<paing  reasons,  why  the  ti*at't  on  the  south  of  Jabcl  3klu<a 
cannot  well  have  been  the  position  of  Israel  before  the  mount.  This  follows 
too  from  the  rough  and  impassable  nature  of  the  ground ;  of  which  a  descrip- 
tion is  given.     See  new  £d.  Vol.  I.  pp.  105,  588. 

Edit.  1 .  Vol.  I.  pp.  1 74, 1 75.  A  note  on  Serial  is  added  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  (Note  XVI.) ;  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  meet  the  arguments 
of  Lepsius,  who  regards  this  mountain  as  the  Sinai  of  Scripture.  See  new 
Ed.  Vol.  I.  pp.  118,590. 

Edit.  1.  Vol.  I.  p.  555.  An  addition  is  made,  bringing  down  the  informa- 
tion respecting  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions  to  the  present  time.  The  latest 
discussion  is  by  Prof  Tuch,  in  Zeitsclir.  d.  Morgenl.  Ges.  1849,  III.  pp.  129- 
215.  The  results  of  his  investigations  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  in- 
scriptions were  the  work  of  heathen  Arab  tribi's  then  inhabiting  the  penin- 
sula. These  were  accustomed  to  convene  at  certain  seasons,  in  order  to  cel- 
ebrate a  festival  and  offer  sacrifices  upon  an  altar  ©f  stone,  mentioned  nX^o 
by  Diodorus  Siculus,  8.  42,  43.  These  gatherings  or  pilgrimages  gave  occa- 
sion for  the  inscriptions.  The  latter  extend  from  betbre  the  time  of  Diodorus 
Siculus  down  to  the  third  or  fourth  centur}*.  See  new  Ed.  Vol.  I.  pp.  128, 
129;  595. 

Edit.  1.  Vol.  II.  p.  114.  Jeba*  is  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Geha, 
See  new  Ed.  Vol.  L  p.  440. 

EUlit.  1.  Vol.  II.  p.  124.  Taiyibeh  answers  to  both  the  Ophrah  and 
Ephron  of  the  Old  Testament ;  the  two  names  being  pnihably  identical.  It 
therefore  corresponds  to  the  ^T/j^raim  of  the  Now  Testament.  See  new  E«l. 
Vol.  I.  p.  447. 

Edit.  1.  Vol.  II.  p.  306.  A  new  marginal  note  gives  the  suggestion  of 
Seetzen,  that  the  place  which  he  heard  of,  called  by  him  J/ Xautr,  may  per- 
haps be  the  ancient  fortress  Machctrus,  where  John  the  Baptist  is  said  to 
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have  been  beheaded.  It  is  the  ruin  of  a  fortress  situated  on  the  north  end 
of  Jehel  Mtt^rus,  overhanging  the  southern  bank  of  the  Zerka  Ma'in.  See 
new  Ed.  VoL  I.  p.  570. 

EiHt.  1.  Vol.  II.  pp.  218,  223,  225,  261.  A  note  is  added  at  the  end  of 
the  volume  (Note  XXX.),  referring  to  the  subjects  of  these  pages,  and  giving 
the  main  results  of  Lieut.  Lynch's  Ofiicial  Report,  relative  to  the  Dead  Sea 
and  Jordan  Valley.     See  new  Ed.  Vol.  I.  p.  6 1 3. 

Edit.  1.  Vol.  II.  p.  317.  The  isolated  hill  called  Tuleil  el-Ful,  north  of 
Jerusalem,  marks  the  site  of  Gibeah  of  Benjamin ;  which  in  the  former  edi- 
tion was  referred  to  Jeba\     See  new  Ed.  Vol.  I.  pp.  577-579. 

Edit.  1.  Vol.  II.  p.  420.  A  paragraph  is  added,  giving  the  decisive  his- 
torical testimony  discovered  by  Rodiger,  to  the  identity  of  Eleutheropolis 
and  Beth  Gubrin,  now  Beit  Jibrin.     See  new  Ed.  Vol.  II.  pp.  65,  66. 

Edit.  1.  VoL  II.  p.  611.  A  new  marginal  note  enumerates  some  of  the 
reasons  why  Kadesh  is  not  to  be  sought  for  at  'Ain  el-Kudeir&t,  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Rowlands.     See  new  Ed.  Vol.  II.  p.  194. 

Edit.  1.  Vol.  IL  p.  625.  The  village  el-Ghuwein  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
ancient  Anim,  rather  than  to  Ain.     See  new  Ed.  VoL  IL  p.  204. 


SECTION  I. 


nTTBODUCnOX. BKIBUT   AXD   THE   YICDOTT. 

The  preparation  of  the  former  Biblical  Reseabches  ix 
Palestixe,  combined  with  the  results  of  y^ersonal  observation, 
awakened  in  the  author's  mind  a  more  lirelv  sense,  than  he  had 
ever  felt  before,  of  the  deficiencies  vet  remaining:  in  our  knowl- 
edge  of  the  Historical  Greography  of  that  sacred  land.  Ques- 
ti«:»ns  not  unfinequently  arose,  which  personal  inquiry  on  the  spot 
might  have  solved  in  half  an  hvur  ;  but  to  which  no  amount  of 
reading:  or  investijration  at  a  distance  could  ever  affurd  an 
answer ;  inasmuch  as  thev  had  never  been  brought  before  the 
mind  of  anv  traveller.  In  this  wav  the  idea  and  the  desire  of 
once  more  visiting  the  Huly  Land  became  fixed  in  the  authors 
mind. 

Xot  that  the  proper  exjJuration  of  that  land  is  a  thing  to 
be  acc«'mplished  durinir  one  \-isit.  or  by  rej-eattd  visits,  of  a  few 
months  at  a  time.  Nor  can  such  an  ex]'!  'ration  W  rejaidod  as 
within  the  jx»wer  and  opjortuniiios  ul'  any  sinirle  iii'linJuaL 
To  cultivate  aright  the  particular  ficiJ  «--f  histoiical  topgraphy, 
w*iuld  re«|u:re  a  residence  of  several  years,  and  a  visit  to  every 
t'»wn  and  villaire,  to  everv  m-amtaiii  and  valitv,  to  everv  trace 
•>f  antiquity  and  ruin.  And  when  we  lunher  take  into  account 
how  little  is  vet  known  of  the  vicissituut-s  d  tLe  climate  ai*d 
seas-.ns.  of  the  agrictdtural  pnduots. and  generally  of  the  ge^  L.^- 
g}',  U'tany,  l»ea.»»ts,  birds,  fishes,  re]»tiivs,  iiL-^'Cts  ;  and  c.n^iJer 
t«-"j  the  imjKjrtance  of  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  languaire 
and  habits  of  the  j*c^  q  le.  as  the  only  mt-ans  of  h- 'IdiLig  dir»-'Ct 
antl  saii>tactorv  inttrrcourse  with  them  :  wc  shiJl  so-.n  K-^ome 
aware,  tliat  neither  bv  <  ne  traveller.  Uvf  l»v  Uiiinv.  in  «  ur  dav, 
will  all  the  questions  relating  to  the  H -ly  Land  \^  tully  s-'lvt-*!. 

In  my  own  case,  I  pn:qK»sed  nothing  further  on  a  sec^-nd  visit, 
than  to  investigate  anew  certain  joints,  as  to  which  doubts  had 
been  expressed  ;  and  to  examine  some  of  thuse  portions  of  the 
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country  not  included  in  our  former  routes.  Such  were  Galilee, 
and  the  regions  east  and  west  of  the  great  northern  road  leading 
from  Jerusalem  by  Nabulus.  I  was  willing  to  leave  it  to  circum- 
stances, whether  to  enter  again  the  southern  desert  and  per- 
haps ascend  Mount  Hor  ;  as  also  whether  to  extend  my  joumey- 
ings  northwards  as  far  as  to  Antioch,  or  eastwards  into  Hauran. 
Nor  was  I  disappointed  in  being  unable,  from  want  of  time  and 
other  hindrances,  to  accomplish  anything  in  respect  to  either  of 
these  latter  particulars.  It  was  enough,  to  be  permitted  once 
more  to  contribute  my  mite  for  the  illustration  of  any  portion 
of  that  land,  towards  which  the  attention  and  affections  of  the 
Christian  world  have  been  now  for  eighteen  centuries  so  earnestly 
directed. 

Although  I  had  thus  for  a  long  time  cherished  the  idea  of 
such  a  journey,  it  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1851,  that  there 
appeared  any  immediate  prospect  of  its  being  realized.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  the  Directors  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary with  which  I  am  connected,  took  up  the  subject  of  their 
own  accord  ;  and  passed  resolutions  cordially  authorizing  me  to 
imdertake  the  journey,  and  granting  me  the  necessary  leave  of 
absence.  Accordingly  1  embarked  at  New  York  on  the  20th  of 
Decem])er,  1851  ;  was  in  London  on  the  1st  of  January  ;  and. 
after  a  fortnight  spent  in  that  metropolis,  proceeded  to  Berlin, 
where  my  family  were  already  residing.  Here  I  was  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  ready  kindness  of  Eitter  and  Lepsius  ;  not  to  speak 
of  various  interviews  with  Humboldt,  Buch,  and  other  veterans 
of  science. 

From  Berlin  to  Trieste  my  route  in  February  1852  was  the 
same  as  in  November  1837,  by  way  of  Halle,  Dresden,  and 
Vienna.  At  that  time  the  journey  was  slow,  dreary,  and  very 
fatiguing.  Now,  thanks  to  the  completion  of  most  of  the  rail- 
way lines,  the  traveller  is  carried  forward  with  speed  and  com- 
parative comfort ;  though  in  Austria,  neither  the  speed  nor  the 
comfort  of  the  trains  is  equal  to  what  is  common  in  Prussia  and 
Saxony.  The  aspect  of  the  country  in  winter  was  of  course 
not  otherwise  than  dreary.  The  railway  over  the  Scmmering 
was  not  yet  completed  ;  nor  that  between  Laibach  and  Trieste  ; 
so  that  these  intervals  had  still  to  be  traversed  by  diligences 
sufficiently  uncomfortable.  Along  the  whole  of  the  lattei  dis- 
tance, which  includes  also  the  Karst,  the  remarkable  tract  of 
high  table  land  near  Trieste,  we  had  torrents  of  rain.  On  ray 
return  in  the  month  of  July,  I  was  greatly  struck  with  the  pic- 
turesque beauty  and  general  fertility  of  Carniola  and  Styria  ; 
and  with  the  appearance  of  prosperity  and  abundance  wliich 
everywhere  prevailed.  No  railway  has  anj^^here  laid  open  finer 
scenery,  than  that  along  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Sann   and 
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Save,  between  Cilly  and  Laibach ;  where  these  streams  have 
rent  for  themselves  a  passage  through  the  ridges  of  the  Julian 
Alps.     The  same  is  true  of  portions  of  the  valley  of  the  Miirz. 

At  Trieste  I  embarked,  Thursday,  the  12th  of  February,  on 
board  of  the  steamer  Africa  for  Smyrna.  This  was  one  of  the 
new  and  swifter  vessels  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd  ;  and  was  capable 
of  an  average  speed  of  eleven  or  twelve'  miles  the  hour  in 
smooth  water  ;  the  older  steamers  not  usually  exceeding  about 
eight  miles  the  hour.  Yet  the  times  of  departure  along  the 
route  remauied  for  the  most  part  unchanged  ;  so  that  the  gain 
at  the  end  of  a  voyage  was  in  general  inconsiderable  ;  unless 
where  the  last  run  was  a  long  one.  Instead  of  touching,  as  for- 
merly, at  Ancona,  we  now  kept  a  straight  course  down  the 
Adriatic,  passing  on  the  east  of  the  large  island  Lissa  and  other 
smaller  ones.  We  thus  saw  Meleda  on  our  left,  which  has  some- 
times been  erroneously  held  to  be  the  Melita  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  scene  of  Paul's  shipwreck.  High  winds  and  frequent 
rain  made  the  voyage  unpleasant  as  far  as  to  Corfu  ;  where  we 
cast  anchor  for  several  hours.  Afterwards  the  weather  cleared 
up  ;  and  we  proceeded  under  bright  Grecian  skies  and  with  soft 
breezes.  We  passed  at  evening  through  the  narrow  clift-bound 
channel  between  Ithaca  and  Ce])haloma ;  touched  for  half  an 
hour  at  Zante  ;  and  next  morning  were  abreast  of  Navarino 
and  Modon.  We  now  had  upon  our  left  the  snow-clad  peaks 
of  the  ancient  Tav^etus  :  until  in  the  afternoon  we  rounded 
Cape  Matapan,  and  just  at  evening  Cape  Malio  ;  and  then  took 
a  straight  course  for  Sytti.  The  scenery  and  impressions  of  the 
whole  voyage  varied  little,  of  course,  from  what  I  saw  and  expe- 
rienced in  1837. 

We  dropped  anchor  at  Syra  on  Tuesday  morning.  This  is 
still  the  central  port,  where  the  different  lines  of  steamers  meet, 
coming  from  Euroj^e,  Constantinople,  and  Athens.  At  this 
time  the  days  of  both  the  Austrian  and  French  lines  hap]>ened 
to  coincide  ;  so  that  no  less  than  six  steamers  were  anchored 
together  in  the  harbour.  Here  we  lav  thirtv-six  hours,  till 
Wednesday  afternoon  ;  from  no  necessity  whatever,  excej>t  to 
await  the  time  of  departure  fixed  years  before  for  slower  vessels. 
We  reached  Smyrna  early  on  Thursday  morning,  Feb.  19th  ; 
having  accomplished  the  whole  voyage  in  somewhat  less  than 
seven  days  ;  while  the  running  time  was  less  than  five  days. 

The  steamer  of  the  reorular  line  from  Smyrna  to  Beirut  was 
to  leave  on  the  foUowinji:  Mondav  ;  but  a  vessel  on  the  route  to 
Constantinople  had  just  been  disabled,  and  replaced  by  the  one 
destined  for  Beirftt ;  and  it  was  now  necessary  to  await  the  arri- 
val of  another.  I  was  thus  detained  a  week  in  Smyrna,  in  the 
estimable  family  of  my  friend  and  former  pupil  the  Rev.  E. 
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Riggs.  This  delay  gave  opportunity  to  visit  again,  and  with 
more  leisure  than  formerly,  the  massive,  but  not  very  extensive 
remains  of  antiquity  in  and  around  the  city.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  is  the  ancient  fortress  on  the  hill  which  rises 
southeast  of  the  city,  and  on  the  slope  of  which  the  city  is 
partly  built.  Traces  of  the  ancient  wall  run  along  the  crest  of 
the  ridge  for  a  considerable  distance.  Not  far  below  this  wall, 
in  a  depression  of  the  hill,  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  stadium, 
where  Polycarp  is  supposed  to  have  suflfered  martyrdom.  On 
the  steep  slope  below,  the  fortress  are  massive  remains  of  an  an- 
cient theatre  ;  and  in  the  same  quarter,  within  the  city,  are 
several  columns  still  standing,  which  once  belonged  to  an  exten- 
sive temple. 

The  population  of  Smyrna  is  now  reckoned  at  about  150,000 
souls  ;  of  whom  nearly  one  half  are  Muhammedans.  The  Chris- 
tian quarter  has  of  late  years  increased  rapidly. 

Smyrna  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  the 
Apocalypse  ;*  but  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  would  seem  not  to 
have  visited  Smyrna  ;  although  he  abode  so  long  at  Ephesus.' 
His  journeys  between  the  latter  city  and  Troas  or  Macedonia, 
were  i)robably  made  by  sea,  leaving  Smyrna  far  on  the  right.' 

Of  the  three  American  missionaries  residinor  at  Smvma  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  Messrs  Riggs,  Benjamin,  and  Johnston, 
the  two  former  were  mainly  occupied  with  the  Armenian  press  ; 
and  Mr  Riggs  was  engaged  in  a  laborious  revision  of  the  mod- 
ern Armenian  version  of  the  Scriptures:  Both  of  them  were 
afterwards  transferred,  with  the  press,  to  the  mission  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  while  Mr  Johnston  has  returned  to  the  United 
States. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  Feb.  26th,  I  went  on  board 
the  steamer  Stamboul,  one  of  the  older  and  slower  vessels, 
somewhat  the  worse  for  wear.  Hitherto  we  had  had  no  deck 
passengers  ;  but  now  the  quarter  deck  was  divided  longitudi- 
nally in  the  middle  by  a  fence,  leaving  only  one  half  free  to  the 
cabin  passengers.  The  other  half  was  covered  by  a  low  awning  ; 
and  was  crowded  with  passengers  of  various  nations,  all  huddled 
together  like  sheep  in  a  fold.  Here,  and  also  scattered  midsliips 
and  forwards,  were  Russians,  Poles,  Wallachians,  Greeks,  Ar- 
menians, Jews,  and  Turks  ;  men,  women,  children,  and  slaves  ; 
all  bound  for  Beir^lt,  and  most  of  them  for  Jerusalem,  against 
the  approacliing  Easter.  Most  of  them  rarely  changed  their 
place,  or  came  out  from  their  stalls.  The  filth  which  accumu- 
lated, especially  during  sea-sickness,  and  the  odours  diffused 
over  the  ship,  may  be  better  imagined  than  described.     Nor  was 

»  Rev.  1,  11.   2,  8.  «  Acts  19,  8.  10.  •  Acts  20,  1.  6.  13-16. 
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the  main  cabin  quite  free  from  similar  drawbacks.  But,  after 
the  first  night,  the  goodnatured  steward  took  pity  on  me  ;  and, 
as  there  were  no  ladies  on  board,  he  gave  me  one  of  the  state- 
rooms of  the  ladies'  cabin,  where  I  made  myself  quite  comfort- 
able. Similar  scenes  of  deck  travel  occurred  also  on  my  return, 
as  far  as  to  Syra.* 

During  the  early  part  of  the  night  we  had  high  winds  and  a 
rough  sea,  with  much  sea-sickness.  We  passed  Scio  (Chios) 
about  midnight ;  and  at  sunrise  had  entered  the  Icarian  sea,  hav- 
ing Samos  behind  us  in  the  north,  and  Icaria  in  the  northwest. 
Distant  in  the  southwest,  and  partly  seen  over  intervening 
islands,  was  Patmos,  the  scene  of  the  glorious  visions  of  the  be- 
loved disciple  ;  while  nearer  at  hand  lay  the  main  line  of  the  Spo- 
rades,  including  Lepsia,  Leros,  Kalymnos,  and  others.  The  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  on  our  left  was  a  succession  of  mountain  promon- 
tories and  jagged  ridges,  with  deep  bays  and  inlets  running  up 
between.  These  islands,  the  Sporades,  are  the  picturesque  tops 
of  similar  mountains,  whose  bases  are  submerged  ;  gems  of 
beauty  strewed  upon  the  placid  bosom  of  the  iEgean  sea.  The 
morning  was  without  a  cloud,  rejoicing  in  the  brightness  of  an 
oriental  sun  ;  and  the  scattered  islets  appeared  as  if  lifted  out 
of  the  water  and  suspended  in  the  air. 

Soon  after  noon  we  approached  Cos  (Coos),  which  seemed  to 
lie  across  our  course.  The  vapours  driven  up  by  the  south  wind 
fnim  the  sea  beyond,  gathered  along  the  summit  of  its  mountain 
ridge,  and  produced  slight  showers.  We  left  the  island  with  its 
white  town  on  our  right ;  and  passing  near  the  long  and  lofty 
promontory  on  which  Cnidus  stood  of  old,  we  laid  our  course, 
still  among  noble  islands,  for  Ehodes.  It  was  nightfall  before 
we  approached  that  island  ;  and  as  the  haven  is  narrow  and 
difficult,  our  captain  preferred  to  anchor  for  the  night  in  a  small 
land-locked  bay  on  the  opposite  coast,  once  guarded  by  a  small 
fortress. 

On  the  morning  of  Feb.  28th,  we  came  in  an  hour  to  the  re- 
nowned city  of  Rhodes,  where  we  again  dropped  anchor.  We  had 
time  to  walk  through  the  streets,  and  visit  the  chief  points  of  in- 
terest. Every  thing  wears  the  aspect  of  neglect  and  consequent 
decay.  There  is  little  left  for  the  massive  fortifications  to  protect ; 
they  seem  almost  as  if  built  without  an  object.  The  harbour  is 
diminutive  and  unsafe.  The  present  town  occupies  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  ancient  site.  The  houses  are  ntostly  of  stone  ;  but 
low  and  mean,  threaded  bv  narrow  lanes.  The  main  street  is  nar- 
row  and  straight,  running  up  from  the  port.     It  is  the  "  Street 

*  I  know  of  no  more  life-like  descrip-     Mr  Thackeray's  "Trip  from*  Co  nihil!  to 
tions  of  such  deck  scenes,  and  generally  of    Cairo." 
6r8t  impressions  in  the  east,  than  those  in 
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of  the  Knights  ; "  and  on  the  fronts  of  the  low  stone  houses  are 
still  seen  the  escutcheons  of  some  of  the  noblest  families  of 
England  and  France.  But  the  houses  are  now  the  home  of  the 
Turk  ;  grass  springs  up  in  many  of  the  streets  ;  and  although 
the  soil  of  the  island  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  the  finest  in  the 
Levant,  yet  intolerance,  indolence,  and  thriftlessness.  are  pro- 
ducing their  legitimate  effects  ;  commerce  is  dying  out  ;  and 
decay  and  ruin  everywhere  prevail. 

The  interest  of  this  voyage  had  been  greatly  enhanced,  not 
only  by  the  distant  view  of  Patmos,  but  also  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  for  most  of  the  distance  our  track  was  nearlv  the 
same  as  that  of  the  apostle  Paul  on  his  last  return  from  Mace- 
donia to  Syria.*  He  had  gone  aftx>t  from  Troas  to  Assos  ;  there 
embarking  he  came  with  his  companions  to  Mitylene,  and  the 
next  day  ovejagainst  Chios.  Thence  their  course  seems  to  have 
been  around  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  of  Samos  to  the  town 
of  the  same  name,  and  so  to  Trogyllium  opposite,  in  one  day  ; 
and  in  another  dav  to  Miletus,  where  Paul  held  his  last  affecting 
interview  with  the  elders  of  Epliesus.  "  From  Miletus  they  came 
with  a  straight  course  unto  Coos,  and  the  day  following  unto 
Rhodes."  The  apostle  was  thus  at  least  five  days  in  passing 
over  a  route,  which  we  traversed  in  little  more  than*  twentv-four 
hours.  From  Rhodes  he  sailed  eastwards  to  Patara  on  the 
coast  of  Lycia  ;  and  thence  on  a  direct  course  to  Tyre,  leaving 
Cyprus  on  the  left  hand. 

\Vc  left  Rhodes  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and  laid 
our  course  for  Cyprus.  The  rugged  coasts  of  Lycia  were 
visible  on  our  left,  until  hidden  by  the  shadows  of  evening.  The 
next  morning,  Feb.  29th,  the  mountains  of  C}  prus  were  rising 
on  the  horizon  ;  but  it  was  afternoon  before  we  aj)preached  the 
western  end  of  the  island,  and  passed  along  not  far  distant  from 
the  coast.  We  thus  had  a  view  of  the  great  plain,  lying  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  sea  ;  which  Pocoeke  describes  as 
about  fifteen  miles  long  by  three  broad.-  It  seemed  fertile,  and 
was  covered  with  groves  of  olive  trees.  We  could  see  several 
villages ;  the  largest  being  Baffa,  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  Paphos,  once  the  chief  city  of  this  part  of  the  island 
and  the  residence  of  a  Roman  proconsul. 

Here  too  the  apostle  Paul  once  preached  the  gospel  in 
company  with  Barnabas,  on  their  first  missionary  journey.  Em- 
barking at  Selcucia  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  they  had 
landed  at  Salarais,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Cypnis ;  the  ruins  of 
wliich  town  are  still  seen  about  four  miles  north  of  Famagusta, 
on  the  north  side  of  a  small  stream.'     From  this  place  thej 

"  Acts  20,  13—21,  3.  *  Acts  13,  4.  5.     Pooockc  ib.  p.  216. 

'  Dftwr.  of  the  East,  II.  L  p.  226. 
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passed  through  the  island  to  Paphos  ;  where  the  proconsul, 
Sergius  Paulus,  became  a  believer ;  and  the  sorcerer  Elymas 
was  smitten  with  blindness.* — Old  Paphos,  with  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Venus,  lay  sixty  stadia  further  south,  and  ten  stadia 
distant  from  the  shore.* 

It  was  towards  evening  when  we  rounded  the  long,  low, 
narrow  point  of  Cape  Gatta,  and  bore  away  for  Larnaka,  where 
w^e  anchored  in  the  open  roadstead  early  in  the  morning  of 
March  1st,  This  is  now  the  chief  place  of  commerce  on  the 
island,  and  the  residence  of  the  foreign  consuls.  The  Jlarina 
or  port  is  at  the  landing-place  ;  while  the  smaller,  but  more 
aristocratic  village,  where  the  consuls  reside,  is  a  mile  or  more 
from  the  shore.  The  place  is  unhealthy.  The  houses  are 
mean,  and  the  surrounding  country  i)oor. 

In  the  open  space  between  the  two  portions  of  the  town, 
the  frequent  traces  of  foundations  and  fmgments  of  walls  indi- 
cate here  an  ancient  site.  So  numerous  indeed  are  these  remains, 
that  the  ground  is  still  occasionally  dug  up  in  various  }>laces,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  stones  for  building.  The  town  which  of  old 
BtcxKl  here  was  Citium^  a  city  of  some  note,  the  birtli])lace  of 
the  philosopher  Zeno.  It  was  probably  a  Phenician  colony  ;  as 
is  evinced  by  the  thirty-three  Phenician  inscriptions  (Inscrip- 
Hones  Citienses)  found  here  and  reported  by  Pococke  in  1738.' 

We  remained  at  Larnaka  until  the  afternoon  ;  and  then 
laid  our  course  direct  for  Beirilt.  We  reached  thai  jwrt  very 
early  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  March  2nd  ;  and  our  eyes,  as 
we  came  on  deck,  were  greeted  with  the  sight  of  "  that  goodly 
mountain,  even  Lebanon,"  whose  loftier  peaks  were  now  WR^athed 
in  snow.  ;  Mr  Hurter,  the  missionary  printer,  was  soon  on  board 
to  welcome  me,  and  to  conduct  me  through  the  noisy  crowd. 
After  brief  delay  at  the  custom  house,  and  a  ride  on  horseback 
of  a  mile  or  more,  I  found  myself  at  home  in  the  house  of  my 
tried  friend  and  former  companion  in  travel,  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith, 
D.l3.  It  was  a  real  pleasure  thus  to  meet  him  again  in  Beirut, 
and  find  him  surrounded  bv  an  aftectionate  familv.  His  house  is 
on  the  high  ground  southwest  of  the  city,  among  the  nudberry 
orchards.  The  house  in  which  Mr  Hcbard  fonnerlv  lived,  with 
whom  I  resided  in  1838,  is  quite  near  the  southwestern  gate  of 
the  city  ;  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  missionary  chapel  and 
press. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Syrian  mission,  comprising  the  sta- 
tions of  Beirut,  Sidon  and  Hasbeiya,  'Abeih,  Tripoly,  and  Alepj^o, 
was  to  be  held  at  Beiiilt,  beginning  on  Thursday,  the  18th  of 

'  Arts  13,  &-13.  212,  213.     Gcsenii  Moiium.  Script    Lin 

•  Strabo  14.  5   1  »q.  p.  683  nq.  gn.TMpie    Plupn.    p.    122-153.      Niebuhr. 

•  Pococke  Dcacr.  of  the  East,  11.   i.  p.     k**iscbc!*chr.  III.  p.  21  sq. 
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Ma^^K  At  thia  meeting  I  desired  to  be  present.  In  the  regular 
v\mr^  of  tho  steamer,  I  ought  to  have  arrived,  and  was  ex- 
|y\^U\i,  on  tho  morning  of  the  preceding  Saturday.  To  fill  up 
iJh^  timo  Wfore  the  meeting,  it  had  been  arranged  that  Dr  Smith 
>^\HU\l  gv>  with  me  on  Tuesday  to  Sidon  ;  whence  I  would  then 
^vwmjviuiy  ]\[r  Thomson  to  Hasbeiya,  where  he  was  to  pass  the 
u<^\t  SiUUvath.  The  following  w^eek  we  proposed  to  gipend  in 
visiiiuij  the  region  of  Banias,  the  plain  of  the  Hiileh,  the  chasm 
1^'  lUo  Litany,  and  other  objects  of  interest  in  tlie  neighbour- 
h.vMl :  niul  then  return  to  Beirdt.  But  this  plan  was  frustrated, 
|>«iiily  by  the  three  days'  delay  in  my  arrival,  and  partly  by  other 
uum*  important  hindrances. 

*rho  Turkish  government  had  been  for  some  time  endeavour- 
iuij  to  extend  their  system  of  military  conscription,  so  as  to 
iwohuU^  the  warlike  tribes  inhabiting  Mount  Lebanon  and  the 
ivmutry  east  of  the  Jordan.  In  this  they  had  not  yet  been 
ftiUy  successful ;  and  the  Druzes  especially  threatened  a  most 
dotormined  resistance.  A  crisis  had  arisen  ;  and  just  at  this 
moment  intelligence  reached  Beirut,  that  the  Druzes  were  pass- 
ing over  by  thousands  from  Lebanon  to  Hauran  ;  where,  in  the 
fastnesses  of  the  Lejah  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Druzes  of  that 
region,  they  would  be  able  to  doiy  the  Turkish  power.  The 
Towto  of  these  wanderers  was  by  Hasbeiya  and  down  Wady  et- 
Teim.  At  one  time  more  than  two  thousand  of  them  were  in 
Hasbeiya.  They  often  travelled  in  straggling  ])art.ics  ;  and 
deeds  of  lawlessness  and  violence,  commit  ted  by  them  or  in  their 
name,  were  not  unfrequently  re])orted.  The  region  was  regard- 
ed as  unsafe  for  travellers  ;  and  even  Mr  Thomson,  whose  busi- 
ness was  important,  did  not  venture  to  set  out,  until  he  had 
obtained  more  exact  information.  I  gave  up  im willingly  the 
idea  of  accompanying  him,  and  had  no  reason  to  regret  it  after- 
wards ;  although  the  excursion,  had  it  been  j)racticable,  would 
have  spared  me  a  week  or  ten  days  of  precious  time  at  a  later 
and  more  favourable  season. 

During  the  first  week  after  my  arrival,  the  weather  was  de- 
liditful.  The  thermometer  ranged  from  60°  to  80°  Far.  The 
skies  were  cloudless  ;  the  atmosphere  mild  and  balmy  ;  and  the 
oriental  sun  i)oured  his  genial  beams  over  a  prospect  by  sea  and 
land  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  house  of  Dr  Smith  commands 
a  view  of  the  roadstead  and  its  vessels,  and  of  Lebanon  and  the 
Syrian  coast  almost  to  Tripoly.  The  house  itself  has  t\\\ 
stories,  with  the  usual  flat  roof  of  the  coimtry,  which  requires 
frequent  repairs.  The  middle  portion  of  the  upper  story  forms 
a  terrace,  open  toward  the  north,  with  rooms  upon  each  side. 
The  windows  have  only  been  glazed  since  the  house  was  first 
occupied  by  Dr  Smith,  some  twenty  years  ago.     At  that  time 
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glazed  windows  were  rare  in  Beirfit ;  and  close  shutters  afforded 
the  only  protection  against  storm  and  wind. — From  this  terrace  the 
eye  took  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  prospect ;  and,  in  my  own 
case,  was  "  never  satisfied  with  seeing,"  nor  with  gazing  upon  the 
scenery  of  the  glorious  mountain.  Near  at  hand  was  Jebel 
SOnnin,  one  of  the  loftiest  summits,  decked  for  some  distance 
down  his  sides  with  light  snows  ;  while  below  and  around  could 
be  traced  the  deep  gorges  of  the  mountain  traversed  by  rushing 
streams ;  and  numerous  villages  were  seen  scattered  upon  the 
heights. 

The  next  week  there  was  a  change  ;  not  in  the  scenery,  but  in 
the  weather.  For  five  days,  from  Mon^lay  until  Friday  inclusive, 
there  was  rain  ;  on  some  days  heavy  and  with  little  interruption, 
and  accompanied  by  high  wind  ;  on  otlier  days  alternating  with 
pleasant  intervals  of  sunshine  and  clear  sky.  The  storm  was  so 
violent,  that  some  of  the  vessels  dragged  anchor  ;  and  all  left 
the  roadstead  and  retired  to  the  inner  corner  of  the  bay.  Snow 
fell  extensively  upon  the  mountains  ;  and  also  in  the  region  of 
Hasbeiva.  The  weather  on  Saturdav  and  for  several  followincj 
days  was  again  splendid  ;  but  afterwards  became  variable  with 
occasional  heavy  rain,  for  nearly  three  weeks  longer,  until  the 
close  of  the  first  week  in  April.  These  were  tlie  "  latter  rains" 
of  Scripture  ;  which  thus  continued  this  season  for  nearly  a 
month  later  than  usual.  One  result  of  these  late  rains  we 
afterwards  saw  on  our  journey,  in  the  very  abundant  crops  of 
winter  giain.  They  served  also  to  reconcile  me  at  last  to  my 
unanticipated  sojourn  for  so  long  a  time  in  Beinilt. 

The  city  of  Beirdt  had  lost  nothing  of  its  prosperity  since 
my  former  visit ;  but  had  gained  immensely.  True,  it  had 
b^»n  subjected  to  bombardment  by  the  British  and  Austrian 
fleet  on  the  10th  and  11th  of  September,  1840  ;  by  which 
many  houses  were  laid  in  ruins,  and  many  lives  destroyed.  But 
the  injuries  were  speedily  repaired  ;  and  the  chief  traces  of  the 
bombardment  now  remaining  were  the  marks  of  balls  on  the 
old  castle  in  the  harbour.  The  streets  have  been  repaired  in  a 
better  style  ;  and  the  deep  channels  in  the  middle  have  disap- 
peared. The  population  was  reckoned  in  1838  at  about  15,000 
Bouls  ;  it  is  now  estimated  at  more  than  double  that  number. 
A  new  suburb  of  streets  has  spread  itself  out  on  the  southeast 
comer  of  the  walled  city  ;  and  the  gardens  and  mulberry  or- 
chanls  on  the  hills  in  the  south  and  southeast,  are  now  full  of 
dwellings.  From  the  roof  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  mis^ 
sion  press,  a  wide  and  pleasing  view  is  enjoyed  of  the  city  and 
its  environs,  with  Lebanon  beyond. 

The  commerce  of  BeiriH  has  increased  ji^reatlv.  The  various 
lines  of  French,  Austrian,  and  English  steamers  which  visit  the 
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port,  and  the  many  sailing  vessels,  occasion  a  bustling  activity  ; 
and  a  spirit  of  business  and  enterprise  has  been  awakened, 
especially  among  the  Christian  population  of  the  city  and  the 
mountains.  This  is  also  fostered  by  several  European  establish- 
ments in  the  mountains  for  the  reelmg  of  silk ;  some  of  them 
by  the  aid  of  steam/ 

The  antiquities  in  and  around  Beirut  are  not  numerous  ; 
though  there  are  more  than  have  been  usually  reported.  The 
many  columns  lying  as  a  foundation  l)eneath  the  quay  which 
forms  the  usual  landing  place,  and  the  way  cut  through  the  rock 
outside  of  the  southwestern  wall,  I  had  seen  on  mv  former  visit. 
Besides  these,  there  are  within  the  city,  near  the  southern  wall 
and  just  east  of  the  second  gate  from  the  American  cemetery, 
three  large  granite  columns  still  standing,  and  the  base  of  a 
fourth  ;  the  remains  probably  of  an  ancient  temple.  Outside 
of  the  same  wall  a  little  further  east,  and  on  the  south  side  of 
the  open  area,  are  strewed  ten  or  twelve  other  columns,  some  of 
granite  and  mme  of  limestone  ;  but  whether  they  ever  had  any 
connection  with  those  inside  of  the  wall,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Along  the  shore  on  the  west  of  the  city,  on  the  way  leading  to 
the  Locanda  Belvidere^  are  likewise  traces  of  ancient  walls  and 
foundations,  on  and  among  the  rocks  at  the  edge  of  the  water. 
Here,  at  some  distance  from  the  city  gates,  is  a  little  Mlna  or 
port,  in  which  boats  and  very  small  vessels  lie  in  comparative 
safety.  The  rocks  around  it  appear  in  some  parts  to  have  been 
hewn  away. — In  digging  over  a  garden  near  Dr  Smith's  house 
not  long  before,  there  were  found  several  sarcophagi  or  coffins 
of  pottery  ;  in  which  were  also  lachrymatories  and  other  articles 
of  glass.  Some  of  these,  and  likewise  fragments  of  the  coffins, 
have  been  preserved  by  Dr  De  Forest. 

In  the  open  place  before  the  southwestern  gate  of  the  city,  is 
a  deep  fountain  with  a  flight  of  steps,  covered  over  with  solid 
masonry  of  recent  erection.  This  is  said  to  be  fed  by  an  ancient 
subterranean  aqueduct,  which  was  dLscovered  accidentally  a  few 
years  ago.  The  arches  and  other  remains  of  another  large  aque- 
duct, by  which  the  city  was  anciently  supplied  with  water  from 
Lebanon,  are  still  to  be  seen  ;  and  will  be  again  mentioned  fur- 
ther on. 

The  low  hills  which  surround  Beirtit  are  mostly  of  reddish 
sand,  intersi)ersed  with  rocks,  and  covered  with  a  light  soil. 
They  rise  to  an  elevation  varying  from  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  feet  in  diflbrent  parts.  Koads  radiate  from  the  city  in 
various  directions  upon  and  across  the  hills.  These  roads,  like 
all  others  in  Syria,  are  merely  bridle-paths  ;  not  a  wheel  or  car- 

*  For  a  rtatement  of  the  amount  of  im-     IJ'iiS,  in  vessels  of  various  nations,   sec 
porta  and  exports  ut  Beirut  during  kUe  year    Note  I,  end  of  the  volume. 
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riage  of  any  kind  being  known  in  the  country.  They  have  oc- 
cupied apparently  the  same  track  for  centuries  ;  for  in  most 
places,  where  there  is  no  substratum  of  rock,  they  are  worn  deep 
into  narrow  hollow  ways,  with  banks  on  each  side,  sometimes 
higher  than  a  rider's  head.  The  borders  of  the  roads  are  in 
many  parts  hedged  with  the  prickly  pear,  Cactus  indicus. 

All  the  roads  from  the  city,  not  leading  along  the  coast  or 
directly  towards  the  mountains,  come  out  upon  the  moving 
sand-lulls  mentioned  in  our  former  journey.  These  are  driven 
np  from  the  southwestern  shore  of  the  promontory  ;  and  are 
continually  advancing  by  slow  degrees  northwards.  Their  course 
is  inland  ;  for  the  western  extremity  of  the  promontory  is  rocky, 
as  also  the  shore  for  a  considerable  distance  towards  the  south. 
Yet  half  way  between  the  city  and  the  cape,  a  broad  line  of 
sand-hills  has  been  drifted  up,  which  are  continually  encroach- 
ing more  and  more  upon  the  cultivated  fields.  In  some  places 
mulberry  trees  are  still  seen  half  buried.  The  attempt  has 
been  made  occasionally  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  sands,  by 
sowing  upon  them  grass  and  plants  which  thrive  on  sandy  soils  ; 
but  hitherto  without  much  success.  The  government  also  have 
recently  taken  pains  to  sow  the  cones  of  the  pine  {Phuts  halepcn- 
sis)  ;  and  the  young  pines  are  seen  springing  up  in  some  parts. 
The  extensive  pine  grove  planted  by  Fakhr  ed-Din  on  the  south 
of  the  city  was  probably  for  the  same  piir[X)se  ;  although 
D'Arvieux  r^ards  it  as  having  been  intended  to  purify  the  air. 
This  Ejnir,  the  same  writer  says,  looked  upon  the  territor}^  of 
Beiriit  as  his  pleasure  garden.* 

I  twice  visited  Cape  Beinit,  passing  over  the  broad  tract 
of  loose  sands  west  of  Dr  Smith's  house.  The  land  shelves 
down  gradually  to  the  rocky  point ;  and  the  rocks  along  the  shore 
are  much  worn  by  the  action  of  the  waves.  Just  south  of  the 
point  a  small  bay  has  been  washed  out,  lea^^ng  a  perforated 
rock  and  another  large  fragment  standing  isolated  in  the  midst 
ot  it.  These  are  a  great  resort  of  sea-fowl ;  and  the  dashing 
of  the  waves  in  a  storm  is  here  very  striking.  On  the  point  is 
the  square  foundation  of  a  former  edifice  ;  probably  the  site  of 
the  tower  mentioned  here  by  D'Arvieux  in  1660,  where  a  guard 
was  kept  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  vessels.  The  siime 
writer  speaks  of  five  or  six  towers  between  the  cape  and  the 
city.'  On  our  return  we  picked  up  a  fragment  of  sculptured 
marble  on  the  height  of  land,  with  three  or  four  letters  inscribed 
upon   it.     We  visited   likewise   the  mosk   situated   about  the 

*  D'Arvienx  Memoires,  IT.  pp.  333,  337.  cotemporary  with  the  EniT,  there  sef^mr 

— I  heard  it  questioned  in  Beirut,  whether  no   g(»d    reason    to  doubt  his  testimony 

the  grore  of  pines  was  actually  planted  by  See  in  Vol.  11    p.  4'>'>.  n.  (iiL  436.  n.] 
Fakhr  ed-Din.      Bat  as   D'Anrieux   was         '  D*Ar\'ieux  .>Liii   11.  p.  340. 
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middle  of  the  southwestern  coast.  This  too  seems  to  be  the  one 
spoken  of  by  D'Arvieux  as  being  on  the  cape,  and  much  resorted 
to  by  the  Muliammedan  women.*  At  present,  families  fix)m  the 
city  are  said  to  take  up  their  abotle  here  during  the  summer 
months.  The  object  of  our  visit,  however,  was  not  the  mosk, 
but  a  ledge  of  rocks  just  north  of  it  and  near  the  shore,  in 
which  are  seen  quite  a  number  of  ancient  sarcophagi  They 
are  all  excavated  in  the  rock,  and  once  had  lids  ;  but  these  have 
all  disappeared.  The  excavations  are  larger  in  some  cases  at 
the  bottom  than  at  the  top.  In  this  respect  these  sarcophagi 
diflfer  from  all  others  that  we  met  with. 

Half  way  between  the  mosk  and  the  cape  is  a  fine  fountain 
near  the  shore,  from  which  many  families  in  Beinit  obtain  their 
8Uj)ply  of  water  during  spring  and  summer.  It  is  brought  to 
the  city  in  jars  on  the  backs  of  donkeys. 

On  the  day  after  my  arrival  at  Beinlt,  I  rode  out  with  Mr 
Hurter  and  Rev.  Mr  Eddv,  who  also  had  recentlv  arrived,  to  the 
celebrated  pass  at  the  mouth  of  Nahr  el-Kelb.  The  way  leads 
from  the  city  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  with  a  plain  of  some 
breadth  on  the  left  towards  the  sea.  The  road  was  most  execra- 
ble and  full  of  deep  mud.  A  mile  or  more  from  the  city  are  the 
remains  of  an  old  building  of  brick,  which  is  brought  into  con- 
nection with  the  legend  of  St.  George  and  the  dragon.  Some 
say  the  dragon  was  killed  here  ;  others,  that  the  dragon  was 
killed  at  a  place  nearer  the  sea,  and  St.  George  afterwanls  washed 
his  hands  at  this  spot.  Monconys  in  1647,  and  D'Arvieux  in 
1660,  both  speak  of  a  chapel  of  St.  George  in  this  quarter,  which 
the  latter  says  had  been  converted  into  a  mosk  ;  but  neither  of 
them  sj)ecities  the  exact  site.'  Weie  these  remains  perhaps  con- 
nected with  that  chapel  ? 

Half  an  hour  from  the  city  brought  us  to  the  Nahr  Bein'it  ; 
which  issuing  upon  the  promnntory  from  its  mountain  gorge, 
turns  northwards  to  the  sea.  There  is  here  a  bnnid  tract  of  low 
ground,  between  the  hUls  on  the  west  and  the  ft>ot  of  Lebanon, 
extending  apparently  quite  across  the  promontory.  This  has 
given  rise  to  a  common  impression,  that  the  higher  portion  of 
the  ]»romontor}',  further  west,  was  once  an  island  ;  the  strait 
which  se}»arated  it  from  the  coast  having  perhaps  been  filled  up 
by  the  drifting  sands. 

The  river  at  that  season  was  of  moderate  size.  It  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  seven  narrow  arches,  with  ver}^  broad  piers  be- 
tween them.  The  top  is  fiat,  with  a  steep  ascent  to  it  at  each 
end  ;  and  is  paved  with  large  irregular  stones,  forming  a  slip- 

'  D'Anienx  Mem.  U.  p.  340.  cocke,  U.  i.  p.  90.     See  Vol  11.  p.  492.  n. 

*  Monconys  L  p.  334.     D'Arvieux  II.  p.     3.  [iit  439.  n.  3.] 
373.     So  too  Maundrell,  March  1 7th.   Po- 
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peiy  and  dangerous  path  for  animals.  D'Arvieux  says  the  bridge 
was  built  by  Fakhr  ed-Din.* 

From  the  bridge  to  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  is  a  ride  of  two 
hours.  For  the  first  fifteen  minutes  the  path  continues  over  wet 
and  marshy  ground  among  trees  and  bushes,  until  it  emerges 
on  the  shore  of  the  bay,  still  some  distance  from  the  southeast 
comer.  From  this  point  to  the  comer,  and  thence  nearly  to  the 
pass,  the  road  lies  along  the  sandy  beach,  upon  which  a  light 
surf  is  constantly  breaking.  Near  the  comer  of  the  bay  comes 
in  the  little  stream  of  Nahr  el-Maut,  River  of  Death,  which  has 
its  source  below  Brammana.  It  is  supposed  to  be  so  called  from 
the  stagnant  and  unhealthy  tract  near  its  mouth.  Further 
north  the  Nahr  Anteliyas  is  forded,  a  somewhat  larger  stream, 
having  a  longer  course,  and  taking  its  name  from  the  village 
which  lies  straggling  along  the  foot  of  the  moimtain.  Before 
reaching  the  pass  the  sandy  beach  is  intermpted  by  a  rocky  tract ; 
and  the  waves  break  continually  upon  beds  of  rock  half  cmereil 
bv  the  water,  and  worn  awav  into  sincmlar  forms.    The  high  rid^re 
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of  naked  honevcombed  rocks,  which  forms  the  southern  wall  of 
the  valley  of  Nahr  el-Kelb,  protrudes  itself  towards  the  north- 
west into  the  sea.  The  road  is  carried  around  and  over  the 
point,  at^n  elevation  of  about  a  hundred  feet  above  the  water. 
Another  more  ancient  road  is  seen  still  higher  up.  The  present 
one  is  paved  in  some  places  with  large  irregular  stones  ;  and  we 
found  it  advisable  to  dismount  in  descending  the  steep  northern 
pide.  At  that  time  the  path  seemed  to  me  to  be  as  rough  and 
difficult  as  possible ;  but  in  returning  this  way  from  the  cedars 
in  June,  after  traversing  the  heights  and  steeps  of  Lebanon,  this 
pass  of  Nahr  el-Kelb  had  apj)arently  changed  its  character,  and 
become  a  very  tolerable  mountain  road. — The  bridge,  situated 
five  minutes  up  the  valley,  is  of  recent  construction.  The  river 
itself  is  usually  fordable.  Beyond  it  is  au  aqueduct  apparently 
ancient,  by  which  the  water  of  the  river,  after  driving  several 
miUs,  is  carried  around  to  irrigate  the  j)lain  of  J imeh.— Looking 
up  the  narrow  valley,  walled  in  by  almost  perpendicular  ridges 
of  rock,  I  was  strongly  reminded  of  the  similar,  though  less 
masrnificent  scener}*  along  the  river  Lehigh  alx>ve  Maucli  Chunk 
in  Pennsylvania. 

The  various  tablets  and  inscriptions  which  give  such  historical 
inten?st  to  this  pass,  I  examined  at  more  leisure  on  my  later 
^-isit  in  Jime.  An  account  of  them  is  thereto  re  deferred  until 
that  time.' 

On  another  beautiful  day,  March  13th,  in  company  with 
Dr  De  Forest  and  Mr  Eddv,  I  made  an  excursion  to  Deir  el- 
Kiirah,  a  Maronite  convent  on  Lebanon,  east  of  Beirilt  ;  where 

»  Mem.  II.  pp.  377,  378.         *  See  under  June  19th. 

^'jL.  m.— 2 
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are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple,  probably  Phenician. 
Passing  over  the  higher  ground  southeast  of  the  city  we  forded 
Nahr  Beiriit  at  some  distance  south  of  the  bridge  ;  and  crossing 
two  low  ridges,  which  here  lie  between  the  river  and  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  we  began  to  ascend  along  the  projecting  buttress 
or  angle  of  the  mountain,  formed  between  the  western  declivity 
and  that  towards  the  south  along  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Beirtit 
river.  The  way  led  up  by  el-Mansilriyeh  and  some  other  smaller 
villages.  It  was  steep,  rough,  and  difficult,  passing  often  over 
tracts  of  naked  rock,  sometimes  smooth  and  slippery,  sometimes 
rising  by  steps  and  layers.  In  some  places  the  road  was  a  nar- 
row lane  between  parallel  walls,  filled  in  nearly  or  quite  to  tho 
top  with  loose  round  stones,  and  presenting  the  worst  possible 
footing  for  the  horses.  Such  roads  are  not  unfrequent  in 
Lebanon  ;  but  we  nowhere  found  them  worse. 

The  sides  of  the  mountain  are  laid  off  into  terraces,  wherever 
there  is  soil  enough  to  permit  it ;  and  even  where  only  a  few  feet 
of  soil  can  be  scraped  together,  it  is  cultivated.  Tracts  of  land, 
wliich  at  first  seem  wholly  covered  with  stones  and  rocks,  are 
thus  reclaimed  ;  and  the  rude  narrow  terraces,  rising  in  steps  and 
covered  above  with  strong  mountain  soil,  become  verdant  w^ith 
grain  and  the  foliage  of  mulberry  and  fig  trees.  These  terraces 
constitute  a  very  striking  feature  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
mountains.  They  prevail  especially  along  the  western  slopes 
of  Lebanon,  and  mark  these  as  the  home  of  a  hardy,  industrious, 
and  thrifty  population. 

Th(^  gorge  of  the  river  was  on  our  right,  as  we  continued  to 
ascend  ;  and  we  could  see  in  it  the  remains  of  an  ancient  aque- 
duct along  its  southern  side,  by  which  the  water  of  a  large 
fountain  not  far  above  was  once  conVeyed  to  Beirtit.  Atone 
])oint  the  aqueduct  crpssed  a  branch  of  the  gulf  in  a  double  tier 
of  arches  ;'  and  further  down  is  said  to  have  been  carried  for 
some  distance  through  a  tunnel  in  the  rock.  A  few  days  later, 
in  returning  from  'Abeih,  we  saw  the  continuation  of  this  aque- 
duc't  stretching  across  the  plain  towards  the  city. 

The  convent  stands  on  the  toj)  of  this  buttress,  where  the 
sides  rise  for  a  time  still  more  steej)ly  in  order  to  form  the  crest. 
This  part  is  too  steep  for  any  path.  We  wound  around  the 
western  slope,  and  ascended  with  difficulty  from  the  northwest 
to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  five  minutes  back  of  the  convent.  Here 
the  traveller  finds  himself  on  the  crest  of  a  tliin  ridge  of  Leb- 
anon, lying  in  front  of  the  interior  basin  and  chasms  of  Beirilt 
river.  This  ridge  is  broken  through,  or  rather  terminated,  by 
the  gorge  through  which  the  river  issues  upon  the  plain.     The 

*  Acconiing  to  Callier,  there  were  originally  three  tiers  of  arches ;    Revue  Ar« 
ch6ol  Mai  1846,  p.  83. 
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convent  stands  upon  the  high  extremity,  at  an  elevation  of  2200 
feet  above  the  sea. 

The  view  from  this  point  is  extensive  and  interesting.  To- 
wards the  west  nt  commands  the  city  of  Beirilt  and  its  whole 
plain  with  the  Mediterranean  beyond.  Probably  the  island  of 
Cyprus  is  visible  in  clear  weather  ;  but  it  did  not  occur  to  us  at 
{he  moment  to  look  for  it.  On  the  south,  beyond  the  gorge,  the 
view  takes  in  the  districts  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  GrhQrb. 
Towards  the  east  are  seen  the  two  branches  of  the  river  in  rocky 
valleys,  which  coming  from  the  east  and  northeast  meet  below 
in  a  chasm  so  deep  and  precipitous,  that  the  eye  cannot  reach 
the  bottom  ;  and  so  wild  and  inaccessible,  that  leopards  are  said 
still  to  haunt  it.  The  tract  aloi\g  and  between  these  branches 
is  the  district  el-Metn,  one  of  the  richest  portions  of  the  moun- 
tain. Beyond  are  the  snowy  summits  Sfmnin  and  Kuneiseh, 
standing  out  upon  the  high  crest  of  Lebanon.  The  aspect  of 
the  mountain,  as  it  then  appeared,  was  dark  and  dreary.  The 
verdure  of  the  trees  and  fields  was  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced 
to  overcome  the  effect  of  the  vast  masses  of  rock,  much  of 
which  in  these  parts  is  dark  sandstone.  It  is  only  in  connection 
with  this  sandstone,  that  the  pine  {Pinus  halepensis)  is  found  on 
Lebanon  ;  and  orchards  of  this  tree  are  seen  along  the  branches 
of  the  river  and  throughout  the  Metn.*  The  river  itself  is  not 
visible  in  the  depths  of  the  valleys  ;  and  the  huge  walls  of  rock 
rise  up  from  below,  like  immense  bastions. 

The  road  from  Beiriit  to  Damascus  and  also  to  Ba'albek 
passes  up  on  the  south  side  of  Beiriit  river,  between  its  sources 
and  the  head  waters  of  the  Daniilr  ;  and  then  crosses  the  high 
ridge  of  Lebanon  just  south  of  Jebel  Kuneiseh.  A  little  on  the 
south  of  this  road,  between  the  basins  of  the  two  rivers,  lies  the 
vUlage  of  f  Bhamdiln,  the  summer  residence  of  Dr  Smith  and 
other  American  missionaries.  It  is  not  in  sight  from  the  Deir. 
Many  villages  of  the  Metn,  however,  were  before  us  ;  and  one  of 
the  largest,  RAs  el-Metn,  was  directly  opposite,  on  the  high 
point  above  and  between  the  forks  of  the  river.  The  region  is 
rich  and  prosperous,  especially  from  the  culture  of  silk. — On  the 
north,  this  basin  is  separated  from  that  of  Nahr  et-Kelb  by  an 
elevated  ridge. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  temple  at  Deir  el-Korah  were 
fully  described  by  Dr  Smith  several  years  ago.'  They  measure 
106  feet  long  from  southeast  to  northwest,  by  54  feet  broad. 
The  front  was  towards  the  northwest,  looking  down  upo»  the 
jiLiin    and  sea.      Here  was  a  portico  29  feet   deep,  consisting 

*  For  the  character  of  the  sandstone  of        '  See  an  article  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
this  re^on,  see  Dr  Anderson's  Geo'.  Report,     1843,  pp.  567-oG3. 
p.  100  sq. 
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of  two  rows  of  columns,  four  in  each  row.  Portions  of  four 
columns,  and  the  pedestal  of  a  fifth,  are  still  in  place  ;  but 
no  corresponding  capitals  are  found.  The  columns  measure  at 
their  base  nearly  six  feet  in  diameter ;  the  height  of  one  of  them 
is  still  18J^  feet.  Of  the  body  of  the  temple,  only  the  founda- 
tions and  portions  of  the  lower  courses  remain  ;  and  among 
these  are  stones  of  12  and  14  feet  long  by  5 J  and  4  feet  broad. 
The  lower  course,  as  it  lies,  has  a  bevel  along  the  top  ;  but  not 
at  the  ends  of  the  stones.  The  convent  church  is  built  on  and 
within  the  old  foundations  at  the  northwestern  part ;  and  its 
roof  afibrds  the  finest  view  of  the  noble  prospect. — Ancient 
6arco])hagi  are  found  back  of  the  convent,  and  also  below  it. 

Scattered  about  on  stones^  built  into  the  walls  and  other 
parts  of  the  convent,  are  not  less  than  eight  or  ten  Greek 
and  Latin  inscriptions.  Most  of  them  obviously  mark  votive 
offerings,  such  as  tablets,  altars,  or  sfelce,  consecrated  to  the  god 
of  the  temple.  Their  present  position,  and  the  circumstance 
that  the  inscribed  face  is  on  the  outside,  are  merely  accidental  ; 
and  not  improbably  other  stone^  in  the  wall  bear  inscriptions  on 
the  inner  surface,  whch  are  thus  hidden  from  view. ,  One  of  the 
longest  of  the  Greek  inscriptions  is  on  the  fragment  of  a  square 
pillar  or  altar,  which  now  forms  the  comer  of  the  raised  hearth 
in  the  kitchen.  Another  fragment  ending  with  TAilP,  the  con- 
tinuation apparently  of  the  same  inscription,  (the  letters  are  of 
the  same  form  and  size,)  is  built  into  the  outside  of  the  south- 
em  wall  of  the  convent.  One  is  on  a  pier  between  two  arches 
in  the  court  ;  another  on  the  threshold  of  an  inner  door ;  an- 
other upon  a  cylindrical  hollow  stone,  now  used  for  watering 
cattle  ;  and  so  of  the  rest.* 

The  cliief  point  of  historical  interest  brought  to  light  by 
the  inscriptions,  is  an  epithet  of  Jupiter  or  Baal  not  found 
elsewhere.  In  the  long  Greek  inscrij)tion,  now  in  the  kitchen, 
he  is  addressed  as  BAAMAPKflC  KOIPANE  KflMflN,.,, 
AEGUOTa^  ^almarkos,  Sovereign,  Lord  of  Sports  ;  the  lat- 
ter words  being  apparently  a  translation  of  the  name.*  In  a 
shorter  Latin  inscription  we  find  the  dative  :  lOVl  BAL- 
MARCODI.  As  now,  in  the  Old  Testament,  Baal  is  mentioned 
as  an  object  of  worship  among  the  heathen  of  Canaan,  under 
the  titles. Baal-herith  (Lord  of  the  covenant),  and  Baal-zthnh 

*  These  inscriptions,  or  some  of  them,  «j.     So   too  by  Kraflft  in  1845 :  Topogr. 

were  copied  bv  Seetzen  in  1805;  Reisen  I.  Jemsalems.     They  were  also  published  by 

p.    257.      They   were   first   published   by  Ba»ckh,  mainly  from  Wildenbnuh's  copios, 

Franctce,  Berl.  1880;  sec  Letronne  in  the  in  his  Corpus  Inscriptt.  Tom.  III.  p.  243. 

Revue  Archeol.   Mai  1846,  p.   78.     They  '  Bosckh  reads  by  conjecture :  Ba\/ta^- 

werc  fljfain  copied  in  1843,  by  I)r  Smith,  ictiy,  Koipayt,  KtayLWV  koX  K\iiJ.ar6s  cov  8<- 

E   G.  Schulz,  and  Mr  Wildenbruch  ;   see  tnrorau     But  this  affords  no  clew  to  th< 

Biblioth.  Sacra  1    c.   Monathsbcricht   der  epithet  contained  iu  BoAfux^fcws. 
Ges.  fiir  Erdkunde  iu  Berlin,  1843,  p.  144 
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(Lord  of  flies);*  so  here  tliis  noble  temple,  crowning  a  height 
of  Lebanon,  was  consecrated  to  Baal-markos,  Lord  of  sports  or 
revels.*  It  was  one  of  the  "  high  places  "  of  Phenician  idol- 
atry. Many  similar  temples  are  found  in  and  around  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon  ;  and  this  was  the  first  of  thirteen  which  I 
visited,  besides  the  larger  ones  at  Ba'albek. 

The  convent  is  occupied  by  twenty-eight  Maronite  monks. 
They  received  us  very  courteously,  and  gave  us  all  the  information 
in  their  power.  As  we  sat  down  among  the  rocks  to  take  our 
lunch,  they  brought  us  red  mountain  wine,  olives,  and  sweetmeats  ; 
the  latter  we  found  quite  a  delicacy.  But  they  declared  us  at  once 
to  be  heretics,  because  we  were  eating  meat  in  Lent.  The  superior 
of  all  the  Maronite  convents  happened  to  be  present  ;  and  with 
him  Dr  De  Forest  bargained  for  the  two  stones  with  the  parts 
of  the  Greek  inscription.  He  made  no  objection  to  selling 
them  ;  fixed  a  fair  price  ;  and  promised  that  tliey  should  be  de- 
livered in  Beirilt  shortly.     But  they  never  came. 

We  returned  home  by  another  route  ;  passing  first  to  Beit 
Miry,  a  large  village  just  back  of  the  Deir  northeast,  on  a  higher 
point  of  the  ridge.  It  lies  in  part  straggling  upon  the  steep 
eastern  side,  looking  down  into  the  deep  gulf  below.  Across 
this  gulf,  the  inhi^bitants  are  able  to  make  themselves  heard  by 
the  people  of  the  villages  on  the  other  side  in  the  Upper  GhQrb  ; 
a  distance  of  nearly  or  quite  two  miles  in  an  air  line.  A  ])ortion 
of  the  \illage  lies  in  a  saddle  of  the  ridge,  beyond  the  higher 
]K)int  just  mentioned.  Here  we  were  obliged  to  apj)ly  to  the 
Bitar  or  horse-shoer  of  the  village,  to  fasten  the  shoes  of  one  of 
uur  horses.  This  was  done  in  a  primitive  way.  The  hoof  is 
pared  by  an  instrument  drawn  towards  the  operator  ;  and  the 
nails  clinched  after  first  placing  the  animal's  foot  firmly  upon  a 
smooth  flat  stone.  '  The  Bitar  is  strictly  a  horse-doctor,  who 
includes  shoeing  as  a  portion  of  his  art.  He  is  not  a  black- 
smith ;  but  procures  the  shoes  and  nails  from  the  latter. 

Bevond  Beit  Min"  we  came  u])on  the  remains  of  an  ancient 

W  V  1 

aqueduct,  which  ran  along  the  saddle  above  mentioned,  and 
also  along  another  still  lower  neck  or  saddle  nearer  to  Brum- 
mana.  In  some  parts  it  is  like  a  wall  of  large  stones,  laid  uj)  in 
an  orderly  manner  to  cover  and  protect  a  line  of  j)erforated 
stones  or  tubes,  through  which  the  water  flowed.  Some  of  these 
perforated  stones  remain  along  the  way.  They  are  about  two 
feet  long,  with  a  hole  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter.     By  this  con- 

*  Judg.  9,  4.    2  K.  1,  2.  Phenician     remain-^ ;    but     it    occurs    in 

•  From  the  fonn  of  the  dative  MAR-  ChnMee  and  Syriac.  In  the  former  we 
COI>I,  the  root  would  seem  to  have  been  have  the  participle  ipi'a  a  dancer.  The 
a  Phenician  verb  corresponding  to  the  Heh.  lu^ath.-n  danc.'s  were  truly  rrvrh,  k^i^oi.-^ 
^'^I'l  to  Imp,  to  *kip,  to  dance      No  other  See  r.iblioth.  Sacra  1.  c. 

trace  of  this  root  ha?  y^t  been  found  in  the 

Vol.  III.— 2* 
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trivance,  the  water  was  conveyed  across  the  low  neck  to  the 
higher  site  of  Beit  Miry  ;  precisely  as  the  Croton  aqueduct  is 
carried  over  the  Harlem  river  on  the  high  bridge.  Whether  the 
water  was  anciently  carried  beyond  Beit  Miry  to  the  temple,  is 
doubtful.  Similar  perforated  stones  are  said  to  have  been  found 
nearer  the  convent ;  but  this  needs  confirmation.  There  is 
nothing  now  in  or  around  the  ruins,  that  indicates  a  former 
abundant  supply  of  water.* — The  water  was  brought  from  the 
great  fountain  'Ar'ar  near  Mkr  Mtlsa,  two  hours  distant  in  the 
northeast. 

Bmmm^na  is  also  a  large  village,  lying  upon  the  crest  of 
the  ridge,  with  a  wide  prospect  west  and  east.  An  immense 
oak  tree  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  and  the  palaces  of  the 
Emirs,  are  seen  at  a  great  distance  in  all  directions. — From  this 
village  we  descended  by  the  road  to  Beirilt,  along  the  north  side 
of  the  gulf  of  the  Nahr  el-Maut.  The  road  led  by  several  lesser 
villages  ;  and  was  rocky,  slippery,  and  dilficult.  It  was  dark 
when  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  at  the  comer  of  the 
bay  ;  whence  we  had  to  grope  our  way  as  we  could  along  the 
still  muddy  and  rough  roads. 

On  the  next  Tuesday,  the  usual  examination  of  the  boys' 
seminary  was  to  be  held  at  'Abeih,  preparatory  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  mission.  On  Monday,  therefore,  Dr  De  Forest 
took  us  thither  by  a  less  usual  route,  in  order  to  visit  on  the 
way  some  remarkable  ancient  sarcophagi.  The  direct  road  to 
'Abeih  is  for  most  of  the  distance  the  same  with  that  to 
Deir  el-Kamr.  We,  however,  kept  along  the  coast  road 
leading  to  Sidon  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half,  leaving  Burj  el- 
BurAjineh  and  Shuweifut  on  our  left,  to  a  small  desei-teil  building, 
called  (I  believe)  Dukkan  el-Kusis,  about  half  an  hour  short  of 
Khan  Khulda.  Here  we  turned  off  by  a  pretty  direct  route 
through  'Aramon  to  'Abeih  in  the  upper  GhQrb.  A  valley  here 
comes  out  fmm  the  moimtains  ;  and  the  road  passes  up  along 
the  luGjli  ground  on  its  southern  side. 

We  kept  along  the  bottom  of  this  valley  for  a  lime,  to  a 
point  where  its  two  branches  unite  ;  and  then  ascended  the 
ridge  between  the  forks.  This  ridge  is  strewed  over  with  huge 
isolated  rocks  ;  and  we  had  not  far  to  go,  before  we  came  upon 
the  object  of  our  search.  Here  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  in 
two  main  groups,  we  counted  thirty-five  large  sarcophagi  ;  and 
there   seemed   to   be   others   further   up.      A   large   rock   was 

'  The  words  lEPOAPOMON   TAHP^  in  arches  and  ran  along  the  surface  of  the 

the  second  part  of  the  long  Greek  inscrip-  ground  ;  hut  rather  to  the  one  in  tlio  gulf 

tion^  have  licen  read  by  Prea.  Woolsey  and  below,  leading  to  Beirut,  which  still  has  in 

l^troinie  us  afpolip6fioy  VZoop,  and  referred  one  place  two  or  three  tiers  of  nrchen.     See 

tf>  an  aqueduct.     They  arc,  however,   not  I^tronne's  Letter  to  T.  1).  WooWy,  in  Rovu* 

applicable  to  this  aqueduct,  which  had  no  ArchooL  Mai  1S4G,  p.  78. 
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selected  ;  the  body  of  the  sarcophagus  excavated  in  it  ;  and 
then  a  heavy  lid  fitted  to  it  ;  without  any  hewing  away  of  the 
rock  outside.  The  lids  were  roof-shaped,  with  a  projecting  knob 
left  at  each  comer  for  ornament.  On  two  lids  we  saw  like  knobs 
in  the  middle.  One  lid  measured  eight  feet  long  by  about  three 
feet  broad  ;  and  was  nearly  two  feet  thick.  There  is  no  regu- 
larity in  the  position  of  the  sarcophagi ;  and  the  lids  have  all 
been  displaced. 

In  the  midst  of  the  sarcophagi  and  surrounded  by  them  are 
the  foundations  of  an  ancient  edifice,  94  feet  long  by  32  feet 
wide,  with  several  partitipn  walls  within  ;  but  with  nothing  to 
mark  its  date  or  purpose.  There  are  also  two  cisterns  near  by, 
cut  in  the  rocks  in  the  form  of  a  dome.  To  the  eastward  of  the 
foundations,  some  Arabs,  who  came  along,  pointed  out  on  a  loose 
stone  a  Latin  inscription,  of  which  there  remained  only  the  letters 
ARAMRE. 

It  would  be  useless  to  speculate  upon  the  ancient  character 
of  this  spot ;  further  than  to  suppose  it  was  a  solitary  place  of 
burial,  perhaps  for  a  race  of  nobles.  The  huge  scattered  rocks 
show  that  it  was  never  inhabited  by  the  living  ;  though  not  im- 
probably the  foundations  may  indicate  a  temple  or  other  erec- 
tion, in  some  connection  with  the  dead.  Ancient  sarco])hagi  are 
found  scattered  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  but  nowhere  else, 
unless  |>erhaps  at  Khan  Khulda,  did  we  meet  with  so  many 
together. — The  place  is  now  utterly  lonely  and  desolate  ;  except 
a  tew  small  patches  of  winter  grain  among  the  rocks. 

In  order  to  regain  the  direct  road  to  Abcih,  we  had  now 
to  cross  the  narrow  gulf  on  the  south.  Under  the  guidance 
of  an  Arab  we  led  our  horses  with  great  difficulty  down  the 
steep  descent.  This  declivity  was  not  rocky  ;  but  in  some 
few  places  patches  of  wheat  had  been  sown  upon  it.  The  as- 
cent on  the  other  side  was  equally  steep  and  more  rocky  ;  but 
a  goat-path  helped  us  to  surmount  it.  Our  road  now  continued 
to  ascend  gradually,  southeast,  imtil  we  came  out  upon  the  brow 
of  a  ridge,  looking  down  into  another  deep  valley  before  us.  To 
reach  'Aramon  we  had  to  pass  high  up  along  the  side  and 
around  the  head  of  this  valley.  This  part  was  laid  oft'  in  ter- 
races, and  presented  thus  the  appearance  of  a  vast  amphitheatre 
with  its  rows  of  seats. 

'Aramon  lies  also  on  the  steep  side  of  a  valley  with  a  stream. 
Between  this  villajje  and  'Ain  Kesilr  we  lost  our  way,  and 
wandered  lor  a  time  among  blind  and  rocky  paths.  We  passed 
five  large  sarcophagi  on  our  right,  excavated  in  large  isolated 
rocks,  and  utterly  lonely.  At  'Ain  Kesur  we  fell  into  the  usual 
roml  from  BeiriH.  The  \^llai:re  stands  on  a  broad  laver  of  bare 
i*ock,  which  extends  far  towards  the  south  ;  and  on  the  north 
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breaks  down  in  a  precipice.     Here  along  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice, are  several  sarcophagi  sunk  in  the  flat  surface  of  the  rock. 

Between  'Ain  Kesnr  and  'Abeih  the  road  passes  around  the 
head  of  another  valley,  which  runs  down  on  the  north  of  the 
latter  village.  This  is  likewise  laid  off  in  terraces  ;  and  forms  a 
pretty  amphitheatre.  It  was  now  evening  and  almost  dark  ; 
and  on  our  way  we  fell  in  with  an  immense  flock  of  storks  on  their 
migration  northwards.  They  were  lighting  down  for  the  night 
on  the  few  trees  scattered  over  a  large  tract.  We  reached 
'Aboih  at  7^  o'clock,  and  found  a  welcome  in  the  hospitable 
dwelling  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Calhoim,  the  head  of  the  seminary. 

The  examination  took  place  mainly  the  next  day.'  The 
school  consisted  at  that  time  of  nineteen  boys,  from  thirteen  to 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  were  lodged  and  boarded  in  the 
mission  premises.  They  were  from  various  sects,  Greeks,  Greek 
Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Druzes  ;  at  the  moment  there  were 
no  Maronite  boys.  Besides  the  principal,  Mr  Calhoun,  there 
were  two  promising  native  teachers,  Michael  and  Asaad  ;  and 
two  of  the  older  pupils  sometimes  heard  the  younger  classes. 
Many  of  the  pupils  had  an  air  of  great  intelligence  and  bright- 
ness. The  examination  was  very  thorough  ;  and  embraced  both 
the  elementary  and  more  advanced  study  of  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage, with  written  exercises  ;  arithmetic,  algebra,  geography, 
the  outlines  of  astronomy  ;  and  es])ecially  lessons  in  the  histoiy 
and  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  The  answers  were  in  general  given 
with  ])romptness,  and  with  as  much  intelligence  as  in  the  higher 
schools  of  my  own  country  and  Europe.  The  English  language 
is  not  taught,  except  as  a  tnattcr  of  ])rivilege  to  some  of  the 
more  advanced  puj)ils  ;  it  being  justly  deemed  important,  that 
the  elements  of  religious  truth  and  knowledge  should  be  lodged 
in  their  minds  throu^rh  the  medium  of  their  own  native  ton^e. 

Quite  a  number  of  people  from  the  village  were  ])rescnt  ; 
and  one  or  two  of  \\v;rU  rank.  In  listeninj^:  to  the  examination 
they  were  greatly  troubled  at  the  idea  of  the  earth's  rotation; 
and  one  of  them  laid  his  difficulties  on  that  point  fully  before 
some  of  the  missionaries. 

'Abeili  lies  high  upon  the  western  slope  of  Lebanon,  at  an 
elevation  of  2300  feet  above  the  sea.  It  commands  of  course  a 
wide  view  of  the  western  declivity,  and  a  distant  one  of  Bcinlt. 
Back  of  the  village  the  ascent  continues  for  half  or  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  to  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  whence  one  looks  down 
into  the  great  valley  and  basin  of  the  river  Damilr.  On  tlie 
highest  point  of  the  ridge  are  the  ruins  of  a  Khulweh^  a  chapel 
of  the  Druzes.  The  three  great  branches  of  the  river  are  seen 
coming  down  in  their  deep  valleys  from  the  northeast  ;  all  of 
them  having  their  heads  near  the  Damascus  road.     Below  theii 
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junction  the  stream  is  crossed  by  the  Jisr  el-K&dy  on  the  road 
leading  to  Deir  el-Kamr.  This  great  valley  has  not  the  preci- 
pices of  the  Beiriit  river ;  and  we  could  everywhere  trace  the 
course  of  the  stream  worn  deep  in  the  solid  rock.  The  aspect 
of  this  vast  basin  was  much  less  dark  and  desolate,  than  the 
view  had  been  from  Deir  el-Korah,  where  tracts  of  sandstone 
are  prevalent.  There  was  here  less  of  nakedness  and  more  of 
verdure.  All  the  sloi>es  were  terraced  ;  and  the  round  heads  of 
the  shorter  valleys  appeared  like  graceful  amphitheatres.  Deir 
el-Kamr  itself  was  not  visible  ;  it  lies  beyond  the  crest  of  the  next 
ridge,  overlooking  a  more  southern  branch  of  the  river.  The 
large  village  of  B'aklin,  which  lies  overagainst  Deir  el-Kamr 
towards  the  south,  was  in  sight.  In  the  east  the  lofty  unbroken 
crest  of  Lebanon  rose  in  majesty  beyond  the  vUlage  of  Barilk  ; 
from  which  it  there  receives  a  local  name. 

We  returned  on  Wednesday  to  Beiriit  by  the  usual  route, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Whiting.  This  falls  into 
the  road  from  Deir  el-Kamr  some  distance  north  of  'A in  Kestir. 
The  latter  path  was  formerly  cleared  of  stones  and  made  com- 
paratively good  by  the  late  Emir  Beshir  ;  but  it  was  now  again 
stony  and  much  washed.  The  missionaries  having  to  pass  often 
between  'Abeih  and  Beinit,  have  for  some  years  employed 
children  and  idlers  along  the  road  every  spring,  at  a  small 
expense,  to  remove  the  stones  and  mend  the  j)aths.  They  find 
the  benefit  of  this  small  outlay  in  the  saving  of  an  hour  or  two 
of  time  in  every  such  journey.  The  same  is  done  with  like 
advantage  on  the  road  to  Bhamdiin. 

At  'Ain^b  we  took  the  road  by  Shomlan,  where  we  stopped 
for  an  hour  in  the  hospitable  dwelling  of  Mr  Scott.  He  is  the 
proprietor  of  an  extensive  establishment  for  reeling  silk  by 
steam  ;  and  was  now  enlarging  his  premises  in  order  to  increase 
his  business.  The  cocoons  are  purchased  from  the  ])eople  of 
the  neighbouring  villages.  Besides  other  similar  English  estab- 
lishments in  the  mountains,  large  quantities  of  cocoons  are 
ex[)ort^  to  France  to  be  there  reeled.  They  are  first  pressed 
and  thus  brought  into  a  small  compass  ;  and  they  afterwards 
swell  out  again  on  being  thrown  into  hot  water. 

We  passed  down  from  Sheml^n  by  a  very  steep  descent  to 
'Ain  'Ani\b  on  the  main  route.  Near  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
the  road  lies  just  above  a  Greek  convent,  remarkable  only  as  the 
residence  of  the  priest  Flaminius,  who  a  few  years  since  travelled 
in  the  United  States  and  collected  funds  in  order  to  open  schools 
among  his  people.  He  has  been  long  at  home  ;  but  the  schools 
have  not  vet  been  heard  of.  Just  north  of  Kefr  Shinia  the 
Wady  Shahrilr  comes  out  from  the  lower  part  of  the  ninmitains  ; 
a   deep   gorge   celebrated   for  its    fine  cliuiate  and  fruits,  and 
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alKnmdinp;  in  figfl,  olives,  and  grapes.  It  had  now  a  fall  stream  } 
and  nearer  the  sea  takes  the  name  of  Nahr  Ghudir ;  but  dries 
up  in  summer. 

After  crossing  this  stream,  we  left  the  direct  road  to  Beir^it,and 
kept  more  to  the  right  just  under  the  village  of  el-Hadeth,  in 
order  to  follow  the  traces  of  the  ancient  aqueduct.  We  found  it 
stretching  acrr>Ks  the  phiin  towai-ds  Beirut ;  mostly  along  the 
surface!,  thrnigh  sometimes  carried  for  a  short  distance  below  it ; 
and  jiresenting  tlie  appearance  of  a  wall  of  large  squared  stones, 
encrlosiiig  apparently  a  line  of  tubular  stones  like  those  back  of 
l)cir  el-Kurah.  We  tniced  it  for  some  distance  up  the  gentle 
slnpr  of  the  high  ground  southeast  of  the  city.  In  many  sjwts 
the  large;  stones  had  been  recently  dug  out  and  carried  off,  to  be 
uh4mI  for  building. 

The  next  day,  Thursday,  March  18th,  the  annual  meeting 
of  th«;  Syrian  mission  was  ojjcned  at  Beinit.  All  the  mission- 
aries except  one  were  present  from  the  stations  at  Bein'it, 
'AlM'ih,  Sidon  and  Hasbeiya,  and  Tri})oly.  On  Friday  morning, 
Mr  Ford  of  Alejqjo,  and  Mr  Marsh  of  Mosul,  arrived  in  twelve 
days  from  the  former  citv.  They  came  in  drenched  with  min  : 
and  had  also  Ixrcn  out  in  all  the  heavy  storm  of  the  pn?ceding  week. 
N(»ar  the  close  of  the  meeting  Mr  Schneider  likewise  arrived  from 
Aintab,  on  his  wav  to  Smyrna  with  his  familv  ;  where  the 
latter  afterwards  embarked  with  Mr  Marsh  for  Boston. 

This  is  not  the  ]ilace  to  enter  into  details,  resj)ecting  the 
busiiH'Ss  of  the  missitju.  A  brief  account  of  this  genenil  meet- 
ing is  given  in  the  annual  report  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  for  the  year  1852.*  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  many  important  topics  were  discussed  under  a 
f<H;ling  of  great  resjjonsibility,  and  with  a  spirit  of  Christian 
forbearance*,  which  could  only  lead  to  harmonious  results,  and  to 
wider  and  more  elHcient  activitv.  In  all  these  matters  I  could 
not  but  iwl  a  deep  interest  ;  both  as  a  member  of  the  Board  at 
home,  and  Ixjcause  among  the  ten  ordained  missionaries  pres- 
ent, no  less  than  five  had  been  respected  and  beloved  pupils  of 
my  own. 

At  this  time,  tc^o,  I  received  an  affectionate  letter  from  the 
Rev.  Ur  Perkins  of  the  Nestorian  mission,  inviting  me  in  the 
name  of  himself  and  other  pupils,  to  visit  them  also  in  Persia  ; 
and  i)roposing  to  meet  me  at  Mosul,  in  order  to  escort  me 
through  the  Kurdish  mountains.  But  as  this  was  a  journey  of 
at  least  forty  days,  I  was  compelled  to  reply,  that  the  sole  object 
of  my  i>resent  journey  was  Palestine  ;  and  that  the  brief  re- 
mainder of  my  life  nuist  be  spent  rather  in  tniining  missionaries 
at  home,  than  in  visiting  them  in  their  fields  of  laboui. 

»  Page  78  sq. 
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To  the  Syrian  mission  as  a  body,  and  to  its  members  indi- 
vidually, I  would  here  express  my  grateful  acknowledgments 
for  their  fraternal  kindness  and  welcome  towards  myself  person- 
ally ;  as  also  for  their  prompt  arrangements  in  behalf  of  my 
undertaking ;  by  which  I  was  assured  of  the  companionship  and 
aid  of  some  one  of  their  number  during  the  whole  journey. 

One  topic  on  whicli  much  attention  was  bestowed,  was  the 
new  version  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Arabic  tongue,  now  in 
progress,  under  the  care  of  Dr  Smith  and  two  native  helpers. 
At  that  time  they  were  just  completing  the  Pentateuch  ;  and 
the  book  of  Genesis  had  been  printed  as  a  specimen,  and  sent 
for  corrections  and  remarks  to  scholars,  both  in  Asia  and 
Europe.  The  printing  of  the  Pentateuch  has  since  been  ordered 
by  the  American  Bible  Society  ;  and  the  translators  afterwards 
passed  to  the  New  Testament.  This  has  since  been  completed  ; 
and  they  are  now  going  on  with  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  No  Arabic  version  has  ever  been  executed 
under  auspices  so  favourable.  The  translator  in  chief,  after  a 
thorou<]Ch  biblical  traininci:  at  home,  has  resided  nearlv  thirtv 
years  in  the  east ;  where,  besides  the  daily  use  of  the  spoken 
Arabic,  he  has  spent  much  time  in  the  theoretical  study  of  the 
grammar  and  rhetoric  of  the  literary  language,  with  the  aid  of 
the  best  native  teachers,  and  in  correspondence  with  leading- 
orientalists  of  Germany.  One  of  the  two  native  assistants  was 
educated  at  the  Maronite  college  at  'Ain  Warkah  ;  has  been 
long  connected  with  the  missionaries  ;  and  has  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew.  The  other,  to  whom  is  in- 
trusted the  last  reWsion,  is  widely  known  as  the  most  learned 
Arabic  grammarian  and  critic  in  Syria.  From  the  joint  labours 
of  them  all,  a  far  more  correct  and  acceptable  Arabic  version 
may  be  expected,  than  yet  exists. 

In  April  1838,  I  was  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
same  mission,  held  that  vear  at  Jerusalem.  In  describinc:  that 
meeting  I  referred  to  what  was  then  the  effort  of  the  American 
missionaries  in  the  Levant,  as  being  "  not  to  draw  off  members 
of  the  oriental  churches  to  Protestantism  ;  but  to  awaken  them 
to  a  knowledge  and  belief  qf  the  Gospt'l  truth  in  the  ])urity  and 
simplicity  of  its  original  scriptural  form."'  Their  hope  was, 
that  in  this  way  a  leaven  of  the  truth  might  W  diffused  thr*)U,<xh- 
out  those  churches,  and  thus  by  degrees  work  out  their  resusoita- 
tinn.  But  since  that  time  a  great  change  has  taken  place. 
What  the  missionaries  did  not  then  seek,  has  been  thrust  u]ion 
them  by  the  force  of  circumstances  ;  and  especially  ])y  the  spirit 
of  persecution  manifested  towaals  their  hearers  by  the  oriental 
churches.     Persecutions   were   carried  on,  j)articuhirly   by    the 

»  See  VoL  I.  p.  225.  [L  332.] 
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Anaoiiians  in  Constantinople  and  elsewhere  ;  and  also  by  the 
(crvt'ks  in  Haslwiya.  In  Syria  this  was  already  known  to  be 
illr^al  ;  1 8  there  existed  a  Fetwa  (opinion)  from  the  chief 
Murti,  pixmouncing  all  non-Muhammedans  to  be  alike  infidels  in 
tht^  i\vo  of  the  law,  and  therefore  all  to  have  the  like  claim  to 
toK'ration  and  protection,  even  in  passing  from  one  sect  to 
unothor.* 

1  n  Constantinople  things  came  to  such  a  pass,  that  the  British 
ambassador  was  iniluced  to  interfere  ;  and  in  November  1847, 
nil  order  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  Eeshid  Pasha,  was  issued  on  the  ap- 
l»lication  of  Lord  Cowley,  formally  recognising  the  Protestant 
Hubji'cts  of  the  empire  as  constituting  a  separate  and  independent 
ri»li«;inus  community,  and  giving  them  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  most  favoured  of  the  Christian  denominations  in  the 
emi)ire.'  It  was  of  course  not  to  be  expected,  that  under  so 
weak  a  government,  and  throughout  so  many  distant  provinces, 
tin*  abuses  complained  of  would  at  once  cease,  although  the 
com])laints  themselves  were  listened  to  by  the  Porte.  Nor  was 
there  any  thing  in  the  order  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  which  would 
necessarilv  survive  a  chancre  of  administration.  After  three 
yeai-s,  therefore,  in  November  1850,  by  the  intervention  of  Sir 
Stratford  Canning,  an  ordinary  Firmdn  was  obtained  from  the 
government  with  the  imi)crjal  cipher,  directed  to  the  Prefect  of 
tlie  })olice  in  Constantinople,  by  which  the  Sultan  granted  to 
the  Protestants,  in  their  civil  organization,  all  the  rights  and 
l)rivileges  enjoyed  by  the  older  Christian  communities  in  the 
Turkisli  em})ire.  This  document  was  justly  regarded  as  a 
charter  of  toleration  and  religious  liberty  to  the  Protestant 
sul)jects  of  the  Porte  ;  though  no  one  anticipated,  but  that 
many  years  would  probably  elapse,  before  it  could  be  carried  into 
con]])lete  operation  and  effect.* 

Tlie  later  demands  and  aggressions  of  Russia  against  the 
Porte,  ]>r()ved  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  Protestants.  In 
June  1853,  the  Sultan  issued  a  special  ffafti't^'hcrffy  that  is,  a 
Firman  bearing  his  own  imperial  autograph,  to  each  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  his  Christian  and  Jewish  subjects,  pledging  to 
them  full  protection  in  all  their  privileges,  and  i)lacing  them  on 
the  same  footing  with  Muhammedans  in  resj)ect  to  the  right  of 
public  worship,  ^To  the  Protestants,  more  than  to  any  other 
connnunity,  was  tliis  measure  important  ;  inasmuch  as  they 
were  the   youngest  and   feeblest  of  all,   and  more  exposed   to 

'  See  in  full  in  Bibliothecu  Sacra,  March,  Report  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  for  1848,  pp. 

1840,  pp.  89(V-397.— See  also  a  case  de-  141-143. 

cided  at  Beinit,  Ann.  Rep.  of  the  A.  B.  C.  *  See  Miss.  Herald,  April  1851,  p.   114. 

F.  M.  for  1847,  p   108.  Ann.    Report   of   the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.   for 

'  See  this  vizieriul  order  in  fnll  in  the  1851,  pp.  71,  224. 
Miss.  Herald,  for  March  1848,  p.  98.  Ann. 
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annoyance  and  persecntion.  The  instrament  in  question  is 
superior  to  the  former  in  the  following  particulars  :  It  bears  the 
Saltan's  own  autograph,  which  is  attached  only  to  documents 
of  the  very  highest  force  and  of  unchanging  perpetuity.  It 
was  addressed  directly  to  the  public  agent  of  the  Protestants, 
and  not  to  a  Turkish  officer.  It  was  officially  promulgated  by 
the  government  throughout  the  empire,  ^companied  by  Firmans 
to  the  diflferent  Pashas  specially  enjoining  its  execution.  Thus 
Protestantism,  by  this  imperial  instrument,  was  established  in 
perpetuity  in  Turkey,  with  the  highest  sanctions  known  to 
Muhammedan  law.* 

The  number  of  Protestants  actually  enrolled  from  among 
the  Armenians,  was  in  1852  supposed  to  be  about  two  thou- 
sand. The  number  in  Syria  is  not  fully  known  ;  but  cannot 
well  be  much  less  than  half  as  many.  Of  all  these  very  many 
have  never  come  at  all  under  direct  missionary  influence. 

Thus  assured  of  toleration  and  protection  from  the  Turkish 
government,  the  missions  both  to  the  Armenians  and  in  Syria 
have  been  greatly  encouraged  and  strengthened.  In  the  latter 
country  native  churches  have  been  gathered  at  Beir^it,  Hasbeiya, 
'Abeih,  and  Aleppo,  by  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  ; 
and  also  one  in  Damascus  by  missionaries  of  the  Irish  Presbyte- 
rian and  American  Associate  Reformed  churches  acting  in  uni- 
son. There  are  also  regular  preaching  stations  in  some  of  the 
larger  villages  around  Beirut,  'Abeih,  and  Hasbeiya,  as  also  in 
Sidon  ;  and  it  is  nothing  unusual  for  the  missionaries  to  receive 
invitations  to  establish  schools  or  preaching  in  other  places,  where 
a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  have  already  declared  themselves 
Protestants,  or  are  ready  to  take  that  step. 

The  newly  organized  native  church  in  BeinU  is  distinct 
from  the  mission  church  ;  which  latter  has  existed  ever  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Syrian  mission.  The  chapel  of  the 
mission  is  devoted  to  public  worship  both  in  English  and  Arabic. 
It  is  conveniently  situated  near  the  southwestern  gate  of  the 
city,  overlooking  from  the  west  the  large  open  area  oufside  of 
the  southern  city  wall.  It  had  recently  been  commodiously  fit- 
ted up  with  seats,  chiefly  by  the  liberality  of  the  American 
consul  and  other  Frank  residents.  The  service  in  English  on 
Sunday  was  held  in  the  forenoon  at  10^  o'clock  ;  and  was  con- 
ducted by  the  missionaries.  The  audiences  wliich  I  saw  there,  on 
several  of  these  occasions,  numbered  on  an  average  from  fifty  to 
sixty  persons  ;    several  of  them  being   Arabs  who   understood 

*  See  for  this  Hafti-aherif  and   other  Joiirn.  of  the  Am.  Oriental  See.  Vol.  IV. 

<locuin«itA,  Dwij?ht*8  Chri«tianity  in  Tur-  p.    443.      The    Turki.ih   orijrinal   with  a 

key,  IWton  18,>4,  p.  .S20,  ami  App.  G.  German  translation  is  fonnU  in  the  Zeit- 

Abu   Misa   Herald,  April    1854,    p.    106.  schrift  der  morgenl.  Ges.  IX.  p.  843  sq. 
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EngliFlL  In  Arabic  there  were  two  services  ;  one  at  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  The  morning 
Venice  was  usually  conducted  bv  a  native  helper  ;  that  in  the 
afternoon,  by  one  of  the  missionaries.  In  the  Arabic  services  a 
sei»aration  was  still  made  between  the  sexes  according  to  the 
national  custom.  The  females  sat  in  a  recess  having  a  different 
entrance,  with  a  curtain  drawn  before  them  ;  yet  so  that  they 
could  see  the  preacher.  There  were  usually  from  thirty  to  forty 
men  in  attendance  ;  and  quite  a  number  of  females  behind  the 
screen^  The  appearance  at  all  times  was  one  of  quiet  and  de- 
vout attention. 

The  chapel  is  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  house  occupied  by 
the  mission  press  ;  and  in  a  large  upper  room  in  the  third  story 
of  the  same  building  the  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures  is 
carried  on.  In  this  room  too  were  held  the  sessions  of  the  annual 
meeting.  Its  windows  command  a  pleasing  view  of  the  city 
and  the  adjacent  country,  with  Lebanon  in  the  background. 
Close  at  hand  lielow  is  the  American  cemeterv  connected  with 
the  mission  premises.  At  the  time  of  my  furmer  visit,  it  was 
"bv  the  wav  side  :"  but  is  now  surrounded  with  houses.  The 
principal  graves  at  that  time  were  those  of  Pliny  Fisk  and  Mr 
Abl>^jt  the  former  British  consul ;  but  the  number  has  since 
been  greatly  increased.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  uf  note,  that  no 
onlaine<l  missionarv  from  the  Svrian  field  had  in  this  interval  of 
flmrteen  years  been  callerl  to  his  rest  :  with  the  exception  of 
Mr  Hebard,  who  died  at  Malta,  June  30th,  1841,  on  his  way  to 
the  United  States.  But  of  the  wives  of  missionaries  several 
had  fallen  ;  and  one  reads  upon  their  lowly  monuments  the 
names  of  Mrs  Hebard,  Mrs  Smith,  Mrs  Wolcott,  Mrs  Robson 
of  Damascus,  and  others.  And  later,  on  oiur  return  from  Jeru- 
salem in  June,  another  newly  made  grave  met  our  eyes  ;  that  of 
Miss  Whittlesev,  a  teacher  in  the  female  boardinjic  school  of 
the  mission.  She  had  been  suddenly  snatched  away  during  our 
absence,  just  as  she  had  become  mistress  of  the  language  and 
qualitiwl  for  her  work  ;  on  which  she  had  entered  with  great 
devotedness,  and  with  the  pros])ect  of  doing  much  g(Hxl.  To 
this  sad  list  must  now  be  added  the  name  of  the  Rev.  George 
B.  Whiting,  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  mission  ;  who 
died  at  Beirut  of  cholera,  Nov.  8th,  1855.  He  was  a  good  man 
and  a  devoted  missionary,  wise  in  counsel,  and  faithful  and  discreet 
in  action. 

Here  too  He  buried  quite  a  number  of  British  officers  and 
marines,  victims  of  the  war  of  1840.  Particular  interest  at- 
taches itself  also  to  the  last  resting  place  of  Lieut.  Dale,  the 
scientific  second  officer  of  the  American  Expedition  to  the  Dead 
Sea  and  Jordan.     Worn  down  by  the  cares  and  fatigues  of  the 
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survey,  he  was  seized  with  the  symptoms  of  a  nervous  fever  soon 
after  the  return  of  the  party  to  Beinit.  He  was  able  to  reach 
the  summer  residence  of  Dr  Smith  at  Bhamdiln ;  where, 
after  an  iUness  of  eleven  days,  he  died  on  the  24th  of  July, 
1848.  He  had  scarcely  reach^  the  age  of  thirty-five  years  ; 
was  a  man  of  fine  appearance  and  elegant  manners  ;  and  had 
been  selected  for  his  post  because  of  his  experience  as  an  engi- 
neer both  bv  sea  and  land.  I  had  enjoved  much  friendly  inter- 
course  with  him  in  New  York  before  the  departure  of  the  expedi- 
tion ;  and  then  little  thought  that  it  would  ever  be  my  lot  to  visit 
his  grave  upon  this  distant  shore.  A  plain  monument,  erected 
by  a  &mily  friend,  now  marks  the  spot.* 

Among  the  indirect,  but  natural  efiects  of  the  labours  and 
example  of  the  missionaries  in  this  r^on,  has  been  the  waking 
up  of  the  Arab  mind  in  a  partial  degree,  to  inquiries  and 
efforts  of  its  own.  From  such  influences  there  has  arisen  in 
Beirut  a  native  "  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences."  It  was  formed 
early  in  1847,  with  the  co-operation  of  some  of  the  missionaries, 
in  consequence  of  the  urgent  solicitation  of  intelligent  natives, 
chiefly  young  men,  desirous  of  knowledge  and  intellectual  im- 
provement. A  part  only  of  these  young  men  had  been  educated  in 
the  mission  seminary.  They  meet  semi-monthly  ;  when  literary 
information  is  communicated  ;  papers  are  read  ;  questions  dis- 
cussed ;  and  occasionally  lectures  are  delivered.    During  the  first 

year  of  its  existence  the  society  had  collected  a  library  of  more 

.  .  .  

than  750  volumes  ;  among  which  were  527  Arabic  and  Turkish 
manuscripts  and  229  printed  books  in  various  languages.  Of 
the  manuscripts  514  were  purchased  in  one  collection  for  7000 
piastres,  or  about  280  dollars.  Many  of  these  are  very  old  ; 
some  of  them  dating  back  seven  or  eight  centuries.  This 
Ubrary  belonged  to  a  noble  femily  so  reduced  as  to  be  obliged  to 
selL  It  is  particularly  rich  in  Muslim  theology,  law,  grammar, 
ihetoric,  and  logic  ;  with  a  fair  proportion  of  mathematics, 
medicine,  history,  and  philosophical  works.' 

It  was  my  pri\Tlege  during  my  stay  in  Beinlt  to  attend  on 
two  occasions  the  meetings  of  this  society.  At  the  first  the 
regular  order  of  the  evening  was  a  discussion  of  the  question  : 
*'  Are  all  men  capable  of  civilization  ?  "  Quite  a  number  were 
present  besides  the  members.  With  one  exception  the  speakers 
were  all  natives  ;  and,  so  far  as  manner  was  ct»ncemed,  acquitted 
themselves  welL  I  have  heard  much  worse  si)eaking  betore 
Literary  Societies  in  Loudon  and  New  York.     As  an  (»fficer  of 

*  Sec  letters  anDoaocin^  th«  decease  of  Zeit,<chrift  der  morsenl.   Gesell.*chaft,   B 

Lieut  Dale,  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  Nov.  1848,  IL  1^4^  p   37>^3><.     Journ.  of  the  Am 

pp.   T(>9.  770.     See  abo  Lnich's  Official  Oriental  Soc.  Vol  III   p.  477-4^6.  Cvmp 

Eeport,  4ta  p.  45.     Narrative  etc  p.  50G.  Biblioth.  Sac.  1848,  p.  203. 

^  See  on  this  Societj   aud  its  librair, 
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the  American  Oriental  Society  it  was  gratifying  to  me  to  bring  a 
Balutation  to  this  young  sister,  the  daughter  of  the  east  ;  and  I 
could  not  help  expressing  a  hope  and  confidence,  that  the  efforts 
of  this  little  band  may  yet  be  greatly  instrumental  in  bringing 
in  a  better  day  for  Arabic  literature  and  science  throughout  the 
Arabian  world. 

On  the  other  occasion  the  evening  was  devoted  to  a  public  lec- 
ture from  Michael  'Aram^n,  the  senior  native  teacher  in  the 
seminary  at  'Abeih.  His  subject  was  :  "  The  cultivation  of 
the  mechanic  arts  in  Syria."  The  lecturer  dwelt  upon  these  as 
connected  with  a  higher  development  of  social  life ;  and  pointed 
out  as  the  best  means  of  their  dissemination,  the  introduction 
of  scliools,  literary  societies,  religious  teaching,  and  female  educa- 
tion. Michael  is  quite  popular  among  his  fellow-townsmen  of 
Beinit ;  and  they  justly  expect  much  from  him  in  his  future 
career.  The  room  was  crowded  almost  to  suffocation  ;  and  the 
audience  was  larger  than  had  ever  before  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  Society. 

Other  smaller  circles  have  also  been  formed  among  the 
native  young  men,  for  the  discussion  of  questions  and  mutual 
improvement  ;  but  with  these  the  missionaries  have  had  no  con- 
nection. The  members  of  all  these  literary  societies  are  mostly 
from  the  Christian  iK)pulation. 

Beinlt  as  the  chief  port  of  Syria,  is  the  residence  of  the  for- 
eign consuls  ;  and  is  of  course  frequented  by  travellers.  This  is 
seen,  to(^,  in  the  increased  number  of  hotels.  The  largest  is  the 
Locanda  Belvedere j  situated  on  the  shore  half  a  mile  or  more 
west  of  the  city.  The  regularity  of  the  steamers  in  the  Medi- 
terranean has  added  so  much  to  the  facility  and  certainty  of  travel 
in  the  east,  that  the  number  of  travellers  is  very  greatly  in- 
creased. From  the  United  States  alone,  not  less  than  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  are  said  to  j)ass  though  Syria  every  year. 
Indeed,  it  was  a  frequent  remark,  that  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  American  traveUers  had  outnimibered  the  Englisli. — In 
calling  one  day  on  a  friend  in  the  hotel,  I  met  there  our  old  at- 
tendant Komeh,  who  accompanied  us  in  1838  from  Cairo  quite 
round  to  Bein\t ;  and  who  has  since,  in  consequence  of  our  favour- 
able notice,  been  somewhat  in  demand  among  travellers.  He 
was  now  in  attendance  on  a  Scotch  gentleman  ;  but  having 
learned  some  English,  he  more  usually  undertakes  to  conduct 
parties  as  a  "  dragoman."  His  appearance  was  not  much 
changed  ;  and  his  English  was  not  particularly  intelligible.  He 
did  not  recognise  me  at  first ;  and  his  last  request,  as  I  turned 
to  leave  him,  was  in  the  spirit  of  his  trade,  that  I  would  give 
him  "  a  recommendation."  Two  months  later,  during  our  stay 
in  Jerusalem,  he  came  in  again  fit)m  Egj'pt  with  the  family  of 
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an  English  clergyman,  from  whom  he  was  said  to  receive  fifteen 
pounds  sterling  a  day  for  the  journey  ;  but  this  included  (it  was 
said)  an  extra  camel  or  two  through  the  desert,  to  carry  water 
for  the  daily  bath  of  a  child. 

To  the  American  consul,  J.  Hosford  Smith  Esq^  and  to  his 
estimable  family,  I  was  greatly  indebted  for  their  daily  courte- 
sies and  kind  offices.  Mr  Smith  enjoyed  the  confidence  and 
sincere  regard  of  the  missionaries  ;  while  his  prompt  attentions 
and  acts  of  kindness  to  his  numerotiB  travelling  countrymen,  se- 
cured for  him  their  grateful  respect.  Of  his  manly  and  upright 
bearing  in  his  official  duties,  and  its  influence  upon  the  local 
government  and  upon  the  people,  I  need  not  here  speak  ;  it 
was  known  and  appreciated  by  all. 

Mr  Moore  also,  the  British  consul-general,  tendered  every 
facility  in  behalf  of  my  undertaking ;  and .  I  almost  regretted 
my  being  unable  to  profit  by  his  kindness,  because  every  thing 
was  so  fully  provided  for  by  other  friends.  The  Prussian  consul, 
Mr  Weber,  I  saw  several  times.  He  is  a  relative  of  Dr  Schulz, 
late  Prussian  consul  in  Jerusalem,  who  had  died  there  a  few 
months  before,  in  the  autumn  of  1851.  From  him  I  learned, 
that  no  note  or  memorandum  whatever  had  been  found  among 
the  papers  of  Schulz,  relating  to  his  travels  and  observations  in 
the  Holy  Land.  All  that  he  ever  wrote  upon  the  subject,  had 
been  transmitted  to  Germany  before  his  decease.  Mr  Black,  a 
resident  British  merchant,  connected  by  marriage  with  the 
family  of  Mr  Thomson,  exerts  a  wide  and  good  influence.  He 
acts  as  the  banker  of  the  American  mission  ;  as  also  of  that  at 
Damascus.  At  Beindt,  I  made  likewise  the  acquaintance  of  Dr 
Paulding  of  Damascus,  returning  from  a  journey  to  Cairo  and 
Sinai«  A  few  days  later  we  had  also  a  visit  from  the  Rev.  Mr 
Porter  of  Damascus ;  to  whom  I  was  afterwards  so  much 
indebted  in  that  city. 

It  had  been  arranged,  that  Dr  Smith  would  accompany 
me  to  Jerusalem  ;  taking  the  route  through  southern  Leba- 
non and  Galilee,  and  along  the  western  border  of  the  hills  of 
Samaria  and  Judea  ;  and  returning  along  the  eastern  border 
of  the  same  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  Hasbeiya.  We  pur- 
posed to  travel  leisurely  ;  and  turn  aside  to  examine  every 
point  of  interest  along  the  route.  At  Hasbeiya  Mr  Thomson 
would  take  me  up  ;  and  after  exploring  with  me  the  plain  of 
the  HMeh,  the  region  of  Bdnids,  and  the  rugged  chasm  of  the 
Litany,  would  bring  me  forward  to  Damascus.  From  thence 
Dr  De  Forest  proposed  to  go  with  me  through  the  Buka'a  to 
Ba'albek  and  further  north  ;  but  this  purpose  was  frustrated  by 
the  subsequent  decease  of  Miss  Whittlesey,  which  threw  upon 
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him  the  whole  care  of  the  female  boarding  school.     His  place 
with  mo  wa8  supplied  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Robson  of  Damascus. 

The  spring  was  now  advancing  ;  but  the  latter  rains  had  not 
yet  coastH.!  ;  and  Dr  Smith,  who  was  to  be  my  companion,  was 
Huirering  from  the  eflfects  of  a  fever,  which  had  prevented  his 
iittoiuhince  for  much  of  the  time  on  the  sessions  of  the  annual 
meeting.  Could  I  have  foreseen  while  at  Smyrna,  all  these 
causes  of  delay,  I  would  gladly  liave  remained  over  one  trip  of 
the  steamer  and  visited  Constantinople.  Or  could  I  have  gone 
up  to  Jerusalem  and  returned  before  the  meeting  of  the  mission, 
my  time  might  perhaps  have  been  employed  to  more  purpose. 
Yet  this  was  utterly  out  of  fhe  question  ;  although  the  distance 
does  not  exceed  150  miles  ;  which  however  ordinarily  occupies 
six  or  eijjjht  davs  of  travel.  Just  here  the  difi'erence  of  the 
orient  and  Occident  stands  out  in  startling  contrast.  The  like 
distance  of  150  miles  between  New  York  and  Albanv  is  run 
even'  uijjcht  bv  swift  steamers  in  little  more  than  eight  hours  : 
and  everv  dav  bv  railwav  trains  in  tive  or  six  hours.  The  210 
miles  between  LiveriKXil  and  London  I  had  just  before  traversed 
in  51  hours.  So  true  it  is  that  daija  of  travel  in  the  east  are 
to  l>e  reckoned  as  less  than  hmirs  to  the  iron  horse. 

The  meeting  of  the  mission,  which  heretolbre  had  seldom 
continued  more  than  a  week,  was  this  year  extended  to  a 
fortnijxht  ;  the  closing  session  having  been  held  on  the  evening 
of  Wednesday,  March  31st.  As  however  the  weather  still  re- 
mained unsettled,  there  was  no  reason  on  my  jiart  to  regret  this 
further  delav. 

Our  preparations  were  seasonably  begun  and  completed.  As 
the  missionaries  are  under  the  necessity  of  journeying  more  or 
less  every  year,  their  travelling  equipage  is  usually  on  hand.  Dr 
Smith  decided  to  take  along  his  own  large  tent,  very  similar  to 
the  one  we  had  used  ui><m  our  former  journey  ;  and  there  was 
the  usual  supply  of  bedding  lor  each,  with  a  large  piece  of 
l>ainted  canvas  to  spread  it  upi»n  by  night,  and  to  roll  it  in  by 
day.  Each  of  my  successive  travelling  companions  took  along 
his  family  servant,  who  acted  also  as  cook  and  purveyor,  and 
ivlieveil  us  from  all  petty  bargainings  by  the  way.  As  second 
servant,  we  hired  a  young  man,  Besharah,  from  'Abeih,  who 
pnn'eil  very  faithful,  and  continued  with  me  the  whole  time. 

As  my  companions  would  all  ride  their  own  horses,  I  pre- 
ferred also  to  purchase  one  ;  as  I  could  thus  secure  a  gvxxl  horse 
for  the  journey,  instead  of  being  exposed  to  the  chances  and 
difficulties  of  hiring.  A  horse  was  hired  for  Rashid  our  head 
servant  ;  on  which  he  carrie^l  in  a  Hurj\  or  large  saddle-bags, 
the  pR>visions  and  stort^s  for  the  day.  In  this  way  we  could 
make  excursions,  or  take  a  more  cir.uiti»us  n.»ute  ;  leaving  the 
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baggage  animals  to  go  on  directly  to  our  night-quarters.  We 
afterwards  found  this  to  be  a  very  convenient  arrangement. 
Two  mules  would  have  sufficed  us  ;  but  we  took  three  ;  in  order 
that  Besharah  might  ride  a  part  of  the  time  and  so  come  in 
fresh  at  night,  when  his  services  were  most  wanted.  Each  mule 
was  followed  by  its  master ;  two  from  'Abeih  and  the  other 
from  'Aram6n  ;  one  a  Maronite  and  two  Druzes.  The  Maro- 
nite  had  along  a  little  donkey,  on  which  occasionally  he  could 
rest  his  legs  by  way  of  change. 

The  more  usual  mode  of  travelling  in  Syria  at  present,  is 
for  a  party  to  put  themselves  into  the  hands  of  a  dragoman,  a 
native  who  speaks  more  or  less  of  English,  French,  or  Italian. 
This  person  undertakes  to  provide  for  them  provisions,  ser- 
vants, tents,  bedding,  animals,  and  all  the  equipage  of  travel,  for 
a  stipulated  daily  sum ;  which  is  seldom  if  ever  less  than  a 
pound  sterling  a  day,  for  each  person  ;  and  is  often  more. 

We  found  the  expenses  of  travel  on  this  journey  compara- 
tively less  than  on  the  former  one  under  the  Eg}^ptian  rule. 
The  wages  of  the  head  servant  were  about  five  dollars  a  month 
and  those  of  the  second  about  three  ;  besides  presents  to  both. 
For  each  mule  we  paid  ten  piastres  a  day  i^mstead  of  fifteen  as 
formerly)  while  travelling,  and  half  price  for  the  days  we  lay 
BtilL  Our  daily  purchases  too,  being  all  made  by  native  servants 
on  whom  we  could  rely,  and  who  were  acquainted  in  tlie  country, 
were  very  reasonable.  In  this  way  our  daily  expenses  were  less 
than  a  pound  sterling,  for  the  whole  party. 

We  took  with  us  no  weapons  whatever ;  and  never  for  a 
moment  felt  the  need  of  any.  Each  of  us  had  a  Schmal- 
kalder's  compass  ;  with  which  most  of  the  bearings  were  taken. 
We  had  also  a  pocket-compass,  measuring  tapes,  and  thermom- 
eters ;  but  no  barometer.  The  measurements  with  the  aneroid 
given  in  the  following  work  are  due  mainly  to  Dr  De  Forest. 
Besides  the  books  mentioned  in  my  former  work,  I  had  with  me 
the  first  two  parts  of  Eitter's  great  work  on  Palestine  ;  and  the 
sheets  of  the  third  part,  as  far  as  to  the  description  of  'Akka, 
with  which  the  author  had  kindly  furnished  me  in  advance  of 
publication.  We  were  well  supplied  with  the  latest  and  best 
maps,  including  the  large  route-map  of  the  Dead  Sea  Expedi- 
tion ;  but  found  them  all,  of  course,  defective  in  the  parts  of 
the  country  which  we  traversed. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Hon.  G.  P.  Marsh,  then  Ameri- 
can minister  at  Constantinople,  we  each  received  an  imperial 
Flrmdn  for  the  journey.  It  is  usual  also  for  the  traveller  to 
take  a  Tezkirah  from  the  authorities  of  BeiriU,  in  which  ser- 
vants and  muleteers  are  included.  From  the  custom-liuuse  in 
Beirut,  wliich  controls  all  others  in  Syria,  we  obtained  a  paper 
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exempting  our  effects  from  any  examination  at  the  gates  of  citiea 
These  papers  were  of  course  enough  for  all  purposes  ;  yet  after- 
wards, in  'Akka  and  Jerusalem,  we  obtained  a  Biiyurvldy  from 
the  Pasha  in  each  of  those  cities  ;  in  order  that  they  might 
thus  be  made  directly  responsible,  should  any  thing  untoward 
take  place  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  provinces. 

The  Turkish  government  has  wisely  continued  and  extended 
the  system  of  pi^sts,  introduced  into  Syria  during  the  Egyptian 
dominion.  At  present  a  post  travels  every  week  to  and  fro 
between  Beirtit  and  Jerusalem  by  way  of  Yafa.  Another  passes 
northwards  weekly  to  Tripoly  and  Ladakiyeh,  and  thenoe  to 
Aleppo.  The  communication  with  Damascus  is  twice  a  week. 
From  Aleppo  and  Aintab  a  land  post  goes  regularly  through 
Asia  Minor  both  to  Constantinople  and  Smyrna.  The  trans- 
mission of  letters  on  all  these  routes  is  tolerably  rapid,  and  not 
expensive. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  an  Austrian  steamer  from  Smyrna 
arrived  at  Bein\t  every  fortnight,  and  returned  after  three  oi 
four  days. — Twice  in  each  month  a  French  steamer  came  in 
from  and  returned  to  Alexandria,  until  midsummer  ;  when  a 
new  arrangement  went  into  operation.  This  was  a  line  of 
French  steamers  to  ply  between  Alexandria  and  Smyrna  at 
intervals  of  twenty  days,  touching  at  Beiriit  and  other  Syrian 
ports. — Up  to  the  spring  of  that  year,  an  English  mail-steamer 
had  run  once  a  month  from  Alexandria  to  Beinlt,  and  back  : 
but  was  then  discontinued. 
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OuB  departure  from  Beiriit  was  at  last  fixed  for  Monday,  the 
5th  of  April,  1852.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  the  French 
Bteamer  arrived  from  Alexandria,  bringing  letters  and  news  fn>ra 
Eorope  and  the  New  Worid.  We  sent  off  Besharah  with  the 
mules  and  luggage  about  11  o'clock  ;  intending  to  pitch  our 
tent  for  the  night  at  Neby  Yiinas. 

We  left  the  house  of  Dr  Smith  at  12.45  ;  and  stopj'ing  a 
moment  at  the  houses  of  friends  to  bid  adieu,  we  toi«k  the  nnad 
to  Sidon.  In  ciossing  the  sand  hills,  we  noticed  again  tlie  sur- 
face rippled  by  the  wind,  like  the  sea  when  calm.  DurLn<r  high 
winds,  the  sand  m«ives  forward  in  wavr  lines  :  and  Sf,»nictimes 
rises  and  fills  the  air.  At  1.50  we  reached  Xahr  Ghudir.  coming 
d'»wn  from  Wadv  bLahnir ;  n<»w  a  considerable  strtam  1^. twins: 
thr».»ugh  the  sands.  Later  in  the  seas*»n  it  dries  up.  At  2.10  we 
were  at  the  deserteil  Dukkan  el-Kusis,  where  we  had  tumtrd  off 
on  our  ^ay  to  'Abeih.  Dukkon  is  the  apjiniipriate  name  for  the 
small  stations  or  skoj'S  along  the  way,  where  f  -xl.  f  dJer.  and 
the  like  are  sold,  in  distinction  fr«:»m  the  lanrer  KLan.<.  A  f».  w 
minutes  further  was  the  Nahr  Yabis,  now  dr}-.  It  is  regarded 
as  the  southern  b«»undary  of  the  prom«»ntory  of  Beinit  ;  the 
Nahr  el-Maut  beins  the  northern  one.  As  we  pa.ssed  alonir.  the 
village  of  Buij  el-Burajineh  was  on  our  left  in  the  l.»w  plain  ; 
and  the  larger  Shuweilat  in  three  divisions  on  the  roc-ts  *.(  the 
moimtain. 

We  came  to  Khan  Khulda  at  2.50.  the  Hdlna  of  the  Jeni- 
salem  Itinerary.  Here  are  two  or  three  small  buildintrs  (Duk- 
kans)^  only  one  of  which  was  occupied.  It  is  reck«  uel  three 
mule  hours  from  Beirut.  We  examined  the  sarco|  lia^T  ««n  the 
side  of  the  hill  on  the  left  a  few  minutes  l»evi)nd.  Thev  have  a 
general  resemblance  to  thr*se  we  saw  i-n  our  way  to  'Al^eih  :  except 
that  here  the  lids  were  mostiv  fitttTl  •  n  ^ith  irr>'ves  :  autl  s-.ime 
of  the  sarcophagi  are  hewn  aW»  «'n  the  outside  :  there  is  a  lar;^e 
Limiiber  of  them.     We  could  lind  no  inscriptions.    This  ^J-»t  too 
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was  apparently  the  last  resting-place  of  an  honoured  race  ;  but 
all  Record  of  its  history  has  perished. 

We  started  again  after  ten  minutes  ;  and  came  at  3.20  to 
Dukkan  el-Ghflfr.  Just  north  of  it.  was  the  Wady  now  dry, 
coming  down  from  'Abeih,  and  entering  the  sea  on  a  projecting 
point.  As  we  proceeded  several  villages  and  convents  came 
in  sight  upon  the  sides  of  Lebanon.  We  passed  a  Muhammedan 
at  his  solitary  devotions  by  the  way  side  ;  and  at  four  o'clock 
stopped  for  five  minutes  to  take  the  bearings  given  in  the  note.* 

We  reached  the  Nahr  Damilr  at  4.20,  in  winter  one  of  the 
most  furious  torrents  of  Lebanon.  The  ford  is  quite  near  its 
mouth,  where  we  took  bearings  ;'  and  just  above  are  three  large 
ruined  arches  of  a  lofty  bridge,  with  small  arches  at  the  sides. 
There  was  now  a  considerable  and  rapid  stream  :  the  water  reach- 
ing above  the  bellies  of  the  horses.  The  road  soon  leaves  the 
sand,  and  passes  along  the  side  of  the  declivity  to  Ras  Sa'diyeh. 
This  point  is  about  halfway  between  the  Damtlr  and  Neby  Ytt- 
nas  ;  and  there  is  no  second  point  beyond,  as  marked  on  the 
mai)s.  This  cape  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  Plaianinn^  On 
bo^^h  sides  of  this  point  for  a  long  distance,  are  the  tiaces  of  the 
ancient  Roman  road,  extending  from  near  the  Damur  almost  to 
Neby  Yunas,  with  slight  interruptions.  The  ancient  pavement 
is  mostly  worn  or  torn  away,  and  the  path  is  on  the  surface  of 
the  rock  below  ;  but  the  wall  or  masonry  along  one  side  or  the 
other  of  the  road  is  everywhere  visible.  We  reached  Neby  YA- 
nas  at  5\  o'clock,  in  four  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes  from 
Beinlt,  instead  of  the  usual  six  hours. 

Here  our  troubles  for  the  night  began.  We  had  sent  off  our 
muleteers  early  from  Beirilt,  in  order  that  they  might  arrive  be- 
fore us,  and  have  the  tent  ready  on  our  arrival.  But  they  had 
played  the  laggard  ;  and  we  had  passed  them  not  far  south  of 
Khan  Khulda.  It  was  long  before  they  came  up  ;  and  then  it 
was  difficult  to  find  a  spot  on  the  Fandy  soil  round .  about,  where 
the  tent-pins  would  hold.  But  the  difficulties  were  at  length 
overcome  ;  the  tent  was  pitched  ;  we  were  safely  hv)used  beneath 
it,  and  partook  of  our  first  meal,  which  Rashid  had  prepared. 
We  were  left  to  ourselves ;  and  then  it  was  that  the  idea  of  the 
present  and  the  past  came  over  us  with  an  overpowering  feel- 
ing. Here  we  were  once  more,  in  our  tent,  not  the  same  indeed 
as  formerly,  yet  so  like  it  as  hardly  to  be  distinguished  ;  the 
furniture  and  all  our  travelling  equipments  were  similar  ;  several 

»  Bearings  at  4  o'clock :    »Abeih   80%  N.  75'  E.     Khulweh  of  Ba'winteh  N.  60' 

Vill.  Dainfir  8G\  dist,  2  m.     en-Na'nieh  E.     Deir  en-NVmeh  N.  35"  E.     el-Mu*- 

85      Deir  en-NVmeh  42  .    el-Mu'allakah  allakah  X.  35'  E      ed-Dftmur  N    50    E 

54",  dist   1  m.  ed-Dilkomiveh  south  of  river  S    65*  E. 

Bearings  at  mouth  of  the  D.-lmur :  el-  Cupc  es-SaMiveh  S.  60^  W. 
BAin  E.  Course  of  river  S.  SO   E.    *Abeih         '  See  VoL  11.  p.  488.  [iii.  433.] 
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articles  were  the  Terr  same  ;  and  onr  places  in  the  teut  were  as 
of  old.  It  was  as  if  we  were  continuing  a  jouraev  of  yesterday ; 
and  the  intervening/anr/eeii  years  seemed  to  vanish  away.  And 
when  we  reverted  to  the  reality,  we  could  not  but  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  mercy  of  (rod  in  preser\'ing  our  lives,  and  per- 
mitting OS  once  more,  after  so  long  an  interval,  to  prosecute 
together  the  researches  which  we  had  together  begun.  \Ve  could 
not  but  regard  it  as  a  high  and  certainly  an  unusual  privilege,  thus 
after  fourteen  long  years  again  to  take  up  the  thread  of  our  in- 
restigations,  at  the  very  point  where  they  had  been  broken  offi 

This  place,  el-Jiyeh,  or  Neby  Yilnas,  is  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Porphyreon."  At  the  fountain  of  the  village  there  is  a 
large  ancient  sarcophagus  now  used  as  a  trough,  with  a  rude 
ornament  sculptured  on  its  front  and  end.  The  people  knew 
nothing  of  where  it  came  firom  ;  but  said  it  was  there  wben 
they  were  bom.  In  one  of  the  lanes  lies  a  column  of  grey  granite, 
ten  feet  long.  These  seem  to  be  the  only  visible  remains  of  Por- 
phyreon.— Near  Berja,  a  village  some  two  miles  distant  in  the 
mountain,  are  sepulchres  excavated  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  with 
npright  doors,  and  sculptured  ornaments.  These  my  comjianion 
had  formerlv  visited.* 

Tuesdatfy  April  6th. — ^The  experience  of  j\*sterday  was  not 
to  be  the  end  of  our  troubles  at  Xeby  Yiinas.  The  evening  had 
been  mild  and  pleasant  ;  the  thermometer  at  72°  in  our  tent ; 
and  we  had  flattered  ourselves  with  the  idea  of  a  peaceful  night. 
But  after  midnight  a  strong  Sirocco  wind  an>se  ;  and  al>out  3 
o'clock  a  violent  puff  tore  up  the  tent-pins  from  the  sandy  soil  ; 
and  threw  down  the  tent  upon  us  as  we  slept.  For  a  time  we  tried 
to  sleep  on  beneath  the  &llen  canvas  ;  but  the  flapping  in  the 
wind  was  too  great ;  and  we  were  compelled  to  rise.  The  day 
was  beginning  to  break  in  the  east  ;  and  we  therefore  decided  to 
take  an  earlv  start,  rather  than  trv  to  raise  the  tent.  We  ac- 
cordingly  breakfasted  by  the  dim  mingled  light  of  the  grey  dawn 
and  the  pale  moon  ;  and  at  5.10  were  again  on  our  way. 

The  road  led  for  a  time  alonj:  the  sandv  shore  :  and  then 
higher  up  on  the  rcx^ky  declivity.  Here  we  again  fell  in 
with  traces  of  the  ancient  Roman  road  ;  which  continue  for 
most  of  the  wav  to  Sidon.  At  5.40  we  were  on  the  hiirhest 
point  of  Ras  Jedrah,  which  projects  between  the  cove  of  Neby 
Yunas  and  the  smaller  one  of  Rumeileh.  Half  an  hour  later 
we  crossed  Wady  Shehim  coming  down  iV-'m  Jun,  now  dry,  and 
liavingon  it  the  abutments  of  a  R  man  briJge.  The  village  ot* 
Rumeileh  is  on  the  ridge  which  runs  down  and  terminates  in  a 

'  S«e  Vol  n.  p.  487.  [fiL  p  431.]  Lands  of  the  Bible,  II  p.   211  — Beariugt 

*  See  Vol  XL  p  487.  piL  p.  432.]  These     fn.m  Xebv  Yijia5  :  Bcija  S.  50    E.  2  ui 
•epulcbref  were  also  ruited  bv  f)r  Wibon,     Ea'ar  S.  io   £  2  in. 
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point  called  Bfis  Bumeileh.  This  we  reached  at  6.35  ;  and  had 
a  noble  view  of  Sidon,  still  three  quarters  of  an  hour  distant. 
Instead  of  continuing  along  the  ancient  and  modem  road  to  the 
bridge  over  the  Auwaly,  we  struck  4own  to  the  sands  ;  and  at 
6.55  forded  that  stream  near  its  entrance  into  the  sea.  The 
road  by  the  bridge  is  fifteen  minutes  longer.  The  river  was  here 
larger  than  the  Damtlr  ;  but  was  running  over  shallow  pebbly 
rapids  ;  so  that  the  ford  was  less  difficult.  At  7.20  we  reached 
the  eastern  gate  of  Sidon. 

The  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Thomson,  in  whose  kind  family 
we  spent  much  of  the  day,  (Dr  Van  Dyck  and  his  family  being 
absent,)  is  just  north  of  this  gate,  within  the  city,  and  adjacent 
to  the  eastern  wall.  When  he  took  the  house,  it  had  fallen  into 
great  decay ;  but  has  been  fitted  up  by  him,  and  now  forms  a 
commodious  dwelling,  with  a  wide  prospect  over  the  rich  envi- 
rons of  Sidon,  extending  quite  to  the  mountains.*  A  large 
room  with  a  dome  forms  an  excellent  chapel.  Here,  in  some  of 
the  rooms,  the  windows  were  still  unglazed,  as  formerly  in  BeirClt. 
As  we  were  to  leave  in  the  afternoon,  the  time  was  mainly  occu- 
])ied  in  gathering  information  as  to  the  best  routes,  and  the 
objects  to  be  examined  along  our  way.  In  this  we  were  assisted 
by  the  American  consular  agent,  Ibrahim  NOkhly,  who  called 
upon  us  ;  the  same  mentioned  in  connection  with  our  former 
visit. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  in  and  around  Sidon  are  few. 
Several  granite  columns  are  strewed  on  the  east  of  the  city  ; 
another  forms  the  threshold  of  the  gate  by  which  we  entered  ; 
and  ([uite  a  number  are  said  to  be  built  into  the  walls  of  the 
island  castle." 

We  left  our  kind  friends  at  3  o'clock,  and  turned  our  faces 
eastward  ;  intending  to  visit  the  southeastern  portioVis  of  Leb- 
anon. I  had  already  obtained  a  view  of  the  inner  basins  and 
gulfs  of  the  Beiri\t  river  and  the  D^milr ;  and  desired  now  to 
get  a  like  general  view  of  the  upper  gulfs  of  the  Auwaly.  This 
stream,  coming  from  above  el-Banlk,  is  called  the  river  of  Barilk 
imtil  it  turns  westward  at  ahnost  a  right  angle.  Here  it  is 
joined  by  the  river  of  Jezzin,  coming  down  from  the  south,  in 
nearly  an  oi)posite  direction,  on  the  east  of  the  northwestern 

*  Bearings  from  Sidon  :   el-Muf^Asheb  place  of  threshinoj-floors,  a  large,  and  re- 

164",  dist.  3  m.     Miych  wa-Miyeh   l'S5\  markable  sarcbphogns  of  a  king  of  Sidon, 

l^m.     Derb  es-Sin  170%  2i   m.      Haret  baving  upon  it  tbe  longest  Pbenician  iu- 

Snida  107%  1  m.    el-He)al!yeb  75",  l^  m.  soription   as  yet  discovered.     Tbe  earco- 

Berj'uniyeb  6r,  3  m.     R^m  100\   Jeba*a  pbagiis  baa  been  transported  to  Paris     See 

126°.  Dietricb.  Zwci  Sidoniscbe  InscbriHten,  Mar- 

'  In   Janunry,   1855,  there  was  disin-  burg  1856.     RoBdiger  in  Zeitschr.  d  mor- 

ten-ed,  at  a  point  about  one  mile  soutbeast  genl.  Ges.  IX  p.  647  mj.     Jonrn.  of  tbe 

from  tbe  soutb  end  of  Sidon,   and  as  far  Am.  Oriental  Soc.  vol.  V.  pp.  227-269. 
wntbwest  from  U,iret  Saida,  near  an  old 
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branch  of  Jebel  Bihfin.  This  latter  ridge  terminates  towards 
the  north  in  a  lofty  bluflf,  which  occupies  the  angle  between  the 
streams  below  their  junction  ;  and  on  it  is  the  conspicuous 
Wely  of  Neby  Mishy.  The  united  stream  here  first  takes  the 
name  of  Auwaly,  and  flows  for  a  time  through  the  fine  alluvial 
tract  called  Meij  Bisry.  A  little  west  of  the  blufl*  of  Neby 
Mishy  is  the  high  conical  point  of  Buweiset  Btlm,  south  of  the 
Auwaly,  overlooking  its  deep  valley,  and  commanding  likewise 
a  view  up  the  river  of  B&rxik.  This  spot  we  therefore  proposed 
to  visit. 

The  western  ridges  of  Lebanon,  and  indeed  its  great  western 
slope,  may  be  said  to  terminate  at  the  Auwaly.  The  high  crest 
or  backbone  of  the  mountain  lying  east  of  the  rivers  of  B&riik  ' 
and  Jezzin,  continues  on  southwards,  though  sometimes  broken 
into  lesser  ridges,  and  throwing  up  the  twin  peaks  of  Niha  (Tom 
Niha),  until  at  length  it  ends  in  the  ridges  of  Jebel  Bihan  north 
of  the  fortress  esh-Shilkif,  between  the  Litany  and  Wady 
JermQk.  The  name  Jebel  Bihdn  (Myrtle  mountain)  is  applied 
to  the  whole  southern  extremity  of  Lebanon  south  of  Kefr 
Htineh  ;  including  also  the  high  ridge  or  hook  running  out  on 
the  west  of  the  river  of  Jezzin. 

The  country  between  Sidon  and  Jebel  Bih^n  is  rolling  and 
uneven,  with  rounded  hills  and  broad  valleys,  but  no  mountains. 
Deep  valleys  have  their  beginnings  on  the  flank  of  Bihan  ;  and 
high  ridges  run  out  between  them,  forming  huge  buttresses  in 
front,  which  gradually  sink  down  to  the  level  of  the  open 
countrv. 

Ten  minutes  after  leaving  the  city  gates  we  began  to  ascend 
the  first  hill  or  broad  swell  near  the  \'illage  Haret  Saida.  The 
weather  was  delightful  ;  and  we  had  a  fine  view  towards  the 
south  across  a  fertile  region,  as  far  as  to  the  hills  and  point  of 
Stirafend  or  Sarepta.*  We  reached  the  top  at  3.45  ;  having  the 
village  of  Mejdel  YCln  just  on  our  right.^  The  country  in  sight 
was  hillv,  with  a  whitish  clavev  soil,  in  which  the  olive  tree  seems 
to  delight.  There  was  much  verdure  in  view  ;  and  the  whole 
aspect  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  region  further 
north.  Passing  on,  we  came  at  4.10  to  the  eastern  brow  of  the 
same  swell,  overlooking^  a  fine  ]>lain  and  basin  lying  between  us 
and  the  mountains.'     There  was  now  a  long  descent ;  and  after- 

»  B<raring9  on  the  wnv  :  At  3.25,  Kurei-  6\    Skanderuna  39^    ShehimSr.   BkQ»- 

veh  S-   3o'   E.  2  m  — At  3.35,  'Ain  ed-  tab  52'. 

bilb  S.  12'  E    li  m.--At  3.40,   'Abrah  =•  Bearing  at  4  10 :  Kerkhah  56%  2  m. 

X.  15    E.  i  m.  Shuwiilik  82^     Lib'ah  103\     Kefr  F41u3 

*  Bearings    at    Mejdel  Yun :   *Ain    Cn  lOG'.    Rum  OG"^.  Jeba'a  135'.  Kefr.Ierrab 

181".    Tarabdrtt  192  .    Mughdu«heh  21 T.  163  ,  1  m     Jin«imva  175  ,  U  m.     Serbah 

Miveh     wa-Miveh    2\V.      Sidon     275\  15.^.      Kefr  Hatta   156.      Kefr  Milkeh 

*Abnh335'. — The  follomng  lie  north  of  143  . — North    o    the   Auwaly:    Shehiin 

the  Aowalj,  here  ninning  west:   *Alm''»n  37'.     Wely  of  *Ainut  48\ 

Vol.  IlL— 4 
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wards  the  great  convent  Deir  el-Mukhallis  came  in  sight  in  the 
northeast  beyond  the  Auwaly.*  Losing  ten  minutes  on  the  way, 
the  village  Lib'ah  was  close  on  our  left  at  4.50,  on  the  western 
}>row  of  a  deep  valley  with  a  brook,  running  into  the  Auwaly 
south  of  Bkustah.  We  reached  the  opposite  brow  of  the  valley 
at  5.10  ;*  and  then  continued  along  a  gradually  ascending  tract, 
until  at  6.25  we  came  to  Kefr  Falils,  which  was  to  be  our  night 
quarters.  Our  muleteers  had  already  arrived  ;  and  the  tent  was 
soon  pitched  in  the  midst  of  an  olive  orchard.' 

Kefr  Fah'is  is  a  large  and  thrifty  village  with  much  cultiva- 
tion round  about.  It  lies  near  the  outskirts  of  Jebel  BihSn  ; 
which  extend  down  in  the  form  of  high  and  steep  hills  and 
rockj  ridges.  Higher  up  were  the  conical  bulwarks  of  Btlm  and 
Ruweiset  Rilm.  The  whole  region  is  full  of  tillage,  with  many 
villages. 

We  had  with  us  from  Sidon,  as  a  guide  for  this  and  the  next 
day,  a  very  intelligent  yoimg  man,  who  had  lived  long  in  the 
district  we  were  about  to  visit,  as  a  collector  of  taxes  and  other 
revenues  which  his  father  had  formerly  farmed. 

We  were  here  told  that  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Aklim 
et-Tuifah,  to  which  this  village  belongs,  is  the  river  Zaherany. 
All  north  of  the  Senik  belongs  to  the  Druze  mountain,  and  is 
inhabited  only  by  Christians  ;  except  the  village  of  H&ret  Saida, 
the  peoj)le  of  which  are  Metawileh. 

Widnesday,  April  1th.  We  had  a  night  of  sweet  and 
sound  sleep  ;  and  awoke  greatly  refreshed.  An  owlet  in  the 
neighbourhood  kept  up  all  night  his  single  note,  a  sort  of  whistle. 
The  morning  gave  tokens  of  rain.  The  wind  was  in  the  south- 
west, the  rainy  quarter  ;  and  clouds,  heavy  though  broken,  hung 
over  the  mountains  and  horizon.  Still,  as  the  season  was  so  far 
advanced,  we  hoped  there  would  be  nothing  more  than  occa- 
sional showers  ;  and  concluded  to  set  forward. 

Starting  at  7,  we  descended  to  a  low  ridge  between  the  heads 
of  two  valleys  at  7.10  ;*  one  running  southwest  to  the  Senik  ; 
the  other,  Wady  EQban,  passing  off  on  a  course  N.  25°  W.  to 
the  Auwaly.  The  path  now  climbed  a  high  rocky  ridge  before 
us  ;  and  then  continued  northeast  along  the  top  ;  till  again 
descending  it  passed  along  another  neck  between  two  vaDeys, 
running  to  join  the  two  former  ones.  Beyond  this  neck  was  the 
village  'Ainfin.     Instead  of  keeping  upon  the  ridge,  we  struck 

»  Bearing  at  4.45:    Deir  el-Mukhallis  178".     Beisfir  210%  1   m.— Xorth  of  the 

N.  35^  E.  dist.  about  4  m.     This  is  the  Auwalv :   Deir  el-Mukhallis  lO'.     Shohim 

largest  of  the   Greek   CathoHc  convents.  15^     'Ain6t  29%     Wely  of  *Ainut  32% 
Dr  Smith  had  visited  it  in  1844.  '  Bearings  at  Kefr  F&liis:   Rum  86\ 

'  Bearings  at  5.10 :  Lib'ah  290'.  Ker-  Deir  el-Mukhallis  T\ 
khah  320%  Mariis  60 ',  Um.  Seftkrein  73  ,         *  Bearing  at  7.10:    Berteh  S.  10'  W. 

2  m.     *Ainaa85%     Jeba'a  150'.     Scrbah  1  m« 
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ilown  by  a  very  steep  descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep  valley 
on  the  right  at  7.45,  Wady  Shemm&s,  running  S.  30  W.  to  join 
the  Senik.  In  ascending  the  opposite  acclivity  we  came  again 
into  the  road  to  Rilm,  reaching  the  top  at  8  o'clock. 

It  now  began  to  rain  ;  and  at  8\  we  stopped  for  an  hour  at  a 
Mer&h  or  goat  house.  We  had  seen  several  of  these  along  the  road. 
They  consist  of  a  large  yard,  inclosed  by  a  wall  of  stone  like  a 
house,  eight  or  ten  feet  high  ;  a  portion  being  covered  with  a 
rude  flat  roof.  In  the  present  instance,  the  single  doorway  was 
so  low,  that  our  horses  could  not  enter.  We  therefore  took 
refuge  under  the  high  northern  wall ;  and  managed  to  keep  oflf 
the  rain  with  our  umbrellas,  as  well  as  we  could.  As,  however, 
it  seemed  to  have  set  in  for  a  rainy  day,  we  started  again  at  9^, 
in  order  to  reach  Rilm,  and  find  the  shelter  of  a  house.  The 
road  was  bad.  The  latter  portion  of  it  wound  around  and  up  the 
soathem  side  of  the  steep  conical  hill  on  which  Riim  is  situated. 
At  one  spot  the  guide's  horse,  in  clambering  up  a  ledge  of  rocks, 
fell  over  backwards  ;  but  without  injury.  We  all  dismounted, 
and  reached  RAm  at  9.40  ;  where  we  remained  for  two  hours. 

Rilm  is  a  large  village ;  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  its  con- 
ical hill,  near  the  top.  The  hill,  but  not  the  village,  is  seen  con- 
spicuously from  Sidon.  Two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  Chris- 
tians ;  the  rest  Metawileh.  The  former  number  120  males,  all 
Greek  Catholics,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  Maronites. 
The  Metawileh  had  recently  been  subjected  to  the  conscription  ; 
but  the  names  of  only  three  persons  were  drawn,  whom  nobody 
cared  for  ;  and  one  of  these  was  absent.  The  conscription 
throughout  the  mountains  was  understood  to  have  been  made 
much  in  this  way. 

We  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  Christian,  which  was  one  of 
the  better  class  of  houses.  It  stood  on  sloping  ground  ;  so  that 
while  the  chief  room  was  entered  in  front  bv  stairs  on  the  out- 
side,  it  was  in  the  rear  on  a  level  with  the  ground.  The  lower 
story  was  occupied  by  stables,  where  our  horses  found  shelter. 
The  outside  stairs  led  up  to  a  rickety  platform  before  the  door  of 
the  large  room,  in  which  we  were  received.  Connected  with  this 
was  another  room,  where  the  family,  or  at  least  the  women, 
dwelt.  The  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  in  this  region  are  constructed 
by  laying,  first,  large  beams  at  intervals  of  several  feet  ;  then, 
nide  jt)ists ;  on  which  again  are  arranged  small  poles  close 
together,  or  brushwood  ;  and  upon  this  is  spread  earth  or  gravel 
rolled  hard.  This  rolling  is  often  repeated  especially  after  rain  ; 
for  these  roofs  are  apt  to  leak.  For  this  purpose  a  roller  of  stone 
is  kept  ready  for  use  on  the  roof  of  every  house.  Grass  is  often 
seen  growing  on  these  roofs. 

The  floors  are  laid  with  a  composition  of  clay,  straw,  and 
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sawdust.  It  becomes  quite  hard ;  and  in  summer  is  polished 
by  rubbing  with  a  stone.  In  winter  this  is  neglected  ;  and  the 
floor  looks  uneven  and  dirty.  There  is  no  chimney  ;  and  often 
no  place  of  escape  for  the  smoke  except  the  doors  and  windows. 
The  fireplace  may  be  in  any  part  of  the  room.  It  is  a  mere  in- 
dentation in  the  floor,  like  a  pan  or  basin,  to  hold  the  ashes.  On 
one  side  of  it,  there  are  usually  laid  up  a  few  stones  in  the  form 
of  a  horseshoe,  open  in  front,  on  which  a  kettle  may  be  set  to 
boil,  a  part  of  the  fire  being  made  under  it.  A  few  mats  are 
spread  near ;  and  often  a  piece  of  carpet  as  the  place  of  honour. 
On  these  the  guests  take  their  seats  in  tailor  fashion. 

The  house  in  which  we  now  were,  was  obviously  the  abode  of 
a  peasant  of  some  property.  In  the  room  were  several  tall  jars 
for  oil  or  dibs  ;'  also  a  pile  of  many  trays  or  dishes  in  which  the 
silkworms  are  kept  while  feeding,  made  of  straw  and  cowdung  ; 
and  a  sort  of  bin  or  press  for  grain,  consisting  of  a  framework 
of  wood  filled  in  with  canes  and  plastered  over  with  clay  or 
mortar.  There  were  also  rude  posts  in  different  parts  of  the 
room  supporting  the  roof  Like  the  houses  of  most  orientals, 
high  or  low,  there  was  here  no  lack  of  fleas  and  other  vermin. 

The  owner  was  kind ;  received  us  hospitably  ;  made  us  a 
good  fire  ;  and  seemed  desirous  to  render  us  as  comfortable  as  he 
could.  He  said  he  was  able  to  get  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
flesh  in  a  year  ;  the  usual  articles  of  food  being  mainly  olives, 
lentiles  (Jadaa),  grapes,  cracked  wheat,  bread,  etc. 

It  had  been  our  plan  for  the  day  to  proceed  from  Eilm  to 
Ruweiset  Rilm  ;  then  to  ascend  and  travel  southwards  along 
the  high  ridge  of  Jebel  Rih^n,  until  we  should  strike  the  road 
leading  over  it  from  Jezzin  to  Jerjii'a,  and  so  descend  to  the  lat- 
ter place.  We  had  accordingly  sent  off*  our  muleteers  from 
Kefr  Faliis  by  a  direct  road  to  Jerjii'a,  there  to  await  our 
arrival.  Had  they  now  been  with  us,  we  should  have  stopped  at 
Rilm  for  the  night  ;  but  under  the  circmnstances  we  were  com- 
pelled to  go  forward  ;  and  had  no  alternative  but  to  take  the 
nearest  route  by  way  of  Jeba'a  to  JerjiVa.  After  a  couple  of 
hours  the  rain  seemed  to  hold  up  ;  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
lull,  at  11.40  we  again  set  off*. 

Our  course  at  first  seemed  to  be  about  northeast,  and  then 
southeast  around  the  heads  of  deep  valleys,  to  reach  the  western 
flank  of  Jebel  Rihdn.  The  rain  soon  began  again,  with  some  wind  ; 
and  we  could  see  nothing  around  us.  As  the  fog  or  clouds  occa- 
sionally lifted,  we  could  perceive,  that  we  were  travelling  along 
high  up  on  the  sides  of  very  deep  valleys  ;  and  anon  climbing  over 
a  mountain  ridge  from  the  head  of  one  valley  to  another  ;  often, 

*  The  Arabs  give  this  name  (dibs)  to     by  boiling.    The  same  word  in  Hetrew 
the  syrap  made  &om  the  juice  of  grapes     signifies  honey. 
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also,  along  the  sominit  of  precipices.  In  this  darkness  our  guide 
became  confused  and  lost  the  way.  At  a  fork  of  the  path  we 
unfortunately  took  the  right  hand,  and  w&ndered  on  along  a 
ridge  covered  with  pines,  and  down  a  descent,  until  we  saw 
high  on  a  hill  on  our  lefl,  the  village  of  Kaitiileh  ;  near  which, 
though  on  the  other  side,  we  knew  that  the  right  road  passed. 
To  reach  it  we  had  to  cross  a  deep  and  difficult  valley,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Senik.  We  got  down  very  well ;  but  the  ascent  on 
the  other  side  was  so  very  steep,  and  in  one  place  so  utteriy  im- 
practicable, over  a  ledge  of  sandstone  rocks,  as  to  show  that  the 
slight  path  was  not  for  horses,  but  only  for  footmen  and  goats. 
We  all  dismounted  ;  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty,  that  the 
horses  could  be  induced  to  scramble  up  the  rocks.  Had  we  not 
lost  our  way,  we  should  have  passed  around  the  head  of  this 
valley.  We  reached  the  village  at  1.15  ;  but  stopped  only  long 
enough  to  find  a  guide,  to  put  us  into  the  right  road.  The  rain 
had  again  partially  ceased. 

We  were  soon  upon  the  way  to  Jeba'a.  The  rain  had  made 
the  road  as  wet  and  bad  as  possible  ;  and  our  progress  was 
sufficiently  uncomfortable.  The  sandstone  and  sandy  soil  was 
often  worn  into  deep  gullies,  rendering  our  path  difficult  and 
sometimes  dangerous.  The  road  lay  high  along  the  flank  of 
Rihan,  above  mi>8t  of  the  valleys,  and  the  spurs  running  out 
between  them.  At  2.10  we  passed  the  small  village  Zehilteh, 
at  the  head  of  another  tributarv  of  the  Senik.  We  came  at 
2.45  to  the  head  of  Wady  Jeba'a,  which  passes  down  on  the 
north  of  that  village,  and  unites  with  Wady  Milkeh  alx)ve 
Jrtmeiva.  The  united  Wadv  was  said  to  ^o  to  the  Senik. 
Here  Jeba'a  itself  came  in  sight,  situateil  on  a  broad  isolated 
hill  surrounded  by  deep  valleys,  except  a  narrow  neck  on  the 
east,  which  connects  it  with  Jel>el  Rihan.  At  3.15  we  were  at 
the  neck,  opposite  the  village  ;  but  passed  on,  leaving  it  five 
minutes  on  the  right.  A  short  valley  on  the  south  runs  down  to 
Wady  Milkeh.  The  hill  on  wliich  Jeba'a  lies,  is  well  cultivated, 
with  many  fruit  trees  ;  and  the  landscape  has  much  verdure  and 
beautv.  The  sun  now  broke  out  occasiunallv  for  a  few  moments  : 
and  we  could  see,  that  while  the  mountains  were  wrap{)ed  in 
clouds  and  rain,  the  plains  below  were  rejoicing  in  the  sunshine 
of  a  tair  day. 

Jeb^'a  is  a  larjre  villaoje  of  the  MetaAvileh  :  and  was  formerlv 
the  chief  town  of  the  district  et-Tutfah.  It  has  in  it  a  castle  or 
palace,  now  in  ruins  ;  but  tormerly  occupieil  by  the  Sheikhs  who 
governed  the  place.  The  palace  covers  the  top  of  an  eminence 
projecting  from  the  main  hill.  At  present  the  g'^vernor  of  the 
district  is  a  Turk  ;  who  has  his  head  quarters  at  Ghaziyeh.  The 
elevation  of  J^ba'a,  as  noted  by  Dr  De  Forest,  is  2486  feet.    On 

Voi^  m.— 4» 
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account  of  its  general  salubrity  and  convenient  position  in  respect 
to  Sidon,  it  was  selected  by  Messrs  Thomson  and  Van  Dyck 
in  1852,  for  the  residence  of  their  families  during  the  hot  season. 
They  obtained  a  comfortable  habitation-  by  repairing  some  por- 
tions of  the  ruined  palace.' 

Ten  minutes  from  the  neck  opposite  Jeb&'a,  brought  us  to 
the  top  of  the  next  ridge  ;'  beyond  it  is  the  head  of  Wady 
Milkeh,  which  runs  down  north  of  Serbah.  Here,  on  the  left,  at 
3.30,  was  a  small  hamlet,  Beit  el-Kerakeh.  On  this  part  of 
Jebel  Eih^n,  black  walnut  trees  are  found  in  great  abundance. 
The  rain  now  came  on  again.  At  3.50  we  struck  the  road  from 
Jezzin  to  JerjA'a  ;  and,  five  minutes  later,  were  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  road  between  Jebd'a  and  JerjiVa,  an  elevation  of 
4835  feet.  Passing  the  head  of  another  valley,  which  goes  to 
the  Zaherany,  we  reached  Jerjt'a  at  4.15  ;  and  were  glad  to  take 
refuge  in  a  peasant's  house.  Here  Besharah,  who  had  come  on 
with  the  muleteers,  had  already  procured  a  room,  and  kindled  a 
good  fire.  For  the  first  time,  we  now  set  up  the  light  wooden 
bedsteads  we  had  brought  along.  Our  clothes  were  wet  from 
the  rain  ;  yet  less  so  than  we  had  anticipated  ;  and  we  suflfered 
no  evil  consequences  from  the  exposure. 

Thursihy,  April  8th. — The  morning  was  dark  and  lowering, 
with  occasional  rain  ;  although  the  wind  had  changed  to  north- 
west, and  the  clouds  were  occasionally  broken.  As  the  rain  had 
made  the  roads  very  muddy  and  difficult,  we  decided  not  to  set 
forward.  This  was  the  only  time  that  we  suffered  from  rain,  or 
were  delayed  by  bad  weather. 

The  village  of  JerjA'a  is  large  and  flourishing  ;  and  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  places  in  this  part  of  the  mountains.  It, 
lies  upon  a  broad  buttress  or  short  spur,  running  down  southwest 
from  Jebel  Rihan  between  the  valley  of  the  Zaher&iiy  and  the 
next  valley  north,  and  forming  part  of  the  northern  wall  of  the 
great  chasm  of  that  river.  The  northern  valley  joins  that  of  the 
Zaherany  further  down.  The  village  lies  high  ;  the  elevation 
being  2486  feet,  the  same  as  Jeb^'a.  The  broad,  uneven,  rocky 
surface  of  the  hill  is  everywhere  cultivated  ;  the  sides  drop  down 
steeply  to  the  adjacent  valleys.  Around  the  village  are  orchards 
of  fig  trees  and  olive  trees  ;  and  besides  the  many  ploughed 
fields,  there  were  several  plats  of  grass,  looking  more  like  meadows 
than  anything  I  had  yet  seen. 

The  view  from  this  elevated  spot  was  very  extensive  ;  and 
we  enjoyed  it  after  the  clearing  away  of  the  clouds  in  the  after- 

>  From  Jebd'a,  the  bearing  of  Sidon  is  Rflra  12^    Serbah  203^".   Khirbet  Shdidr 

807^  291  \     Jumeiya  202°.     Ktfr  Milkeh  296^ 

'  Bearings  from  this  ridge  taken  by  Dr  *Ank6n   315. —  North   of   the   Auwaly  : 

Smith   in    1844:    Jeba'a   5".      Ruweiset  Deir  el-Mukhallis  348i^     Shehim  354^^ 
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noon,  and  also  the  next  morning.  The  range  of  hills,  which 
farther  north  lies  west  of  Rihftn,  including  Rtlm,  Ruweiset  Eiim, 
and  others,  is  here  no  longer  seen.  The  region  in  the  west  and 
south  is  open  and  rolling,  a  wide  and  varied  tract  of  arable  coun- 
try, now  full  of  green  fields  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The 
view  extends  fiom  the  mouth  of  the  Auwaly  to  Ras  el-Abyad 
fioath  of  Tyre  ;  and  embraces  the  districts  of  Kharnilb,  TuflFah, 
esh-ShOkif,  and  Besharah,  as  well  as  the  coast.  The  deep  and 
narrow  valleys,  and  the  steep  hills  and  rocky  ledges,  by  which 
the  surface  of  this  region  is  often  broken  up,  could  not,  of  course, 
here  be  distinguished. 

But  the  main  feature  in  the  position  of  Jerjii'a,  is  the  view 
towards  the  other  side,  up  the  wild  and  narrow  chasm  of  the 
Zaher&nv.     That  stream  has  its  remotest  sources  around  and 

w   _  

beyond  Kefr  Hilneh,  a  village  on  the  southern  road  from  Jezzin 
to  Hasbeiva.  From  thence  it  breaks  down  throujch  this  north- 
western  ridge  of  Jebel  Rihan,  cleaving  the  mountain  to  its  base, 
and  forming  a  gorge,  than  which  there  are  few  deeper  or  more 
savage  in  Lebanon.  The  mountains  on  each  side  rise  almost 
precipitously  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  stream  :  that  on  the  northern  side  beinjo:  considerablv  the 
highest,  as  we  afterwards  saw.  Looking  up  the  immense  ravine, 
we  could  see  the  rocky  peaks  around  and  beyond  Kefr  Hiineh. 
That  village  was  said  to  be  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours 
distant.  The  steep  sides  of  the  southern  mountain  (Rihan)  are 
clothed  with  shrub  oaks  and  other  dwarf  trees.  The  river 
descends  in  its  chasm  in  a  course  S.  50°  W.  and,  opposite 
JerjiVa,  turns  around  the  precipitous  corner  or  bastion  of  the 
southern  Rihiin,  into  a  straight  valley,  which  runs  nearly  due 
south  alone;  the  western  base  of  that  mountain,  quite  to  the 
Litany.  This,  valley,  called  Wady  Jermuk  from  a  village  of 
that  name,  has,  along  its  whole  western  side,  a  low  ridge.  After 
flowing  down  the  valley  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  the  Zahe- 
rany  suildenly  turns  west ;  breaks  through  the  low  ridge  by  a 
narrow  ravine  ;  and  pursues  its  way  to  the  sea.  The  water-shed 
in  Wady  JermQk  is  only  five  minutes  distant  from  this  l>end  of 
the  Zaherany.  Below  it  are  several  fountains  in  the  valley,  and 
a  stream  flowing  to  the  Litany.  It  would  seem  as  if  this  valley 
had  been  originaUy  formed  to  be  the  bed  of  the  Zaherany 
throughout,  and  conduct  it  likewise  to  the  Litany.  Only  a  low 
swell  now  intervenes  to  stop  its  course  and  turn  it  westwards. 
According  to  Dr  De  Forest,  the  removal  of  some  thirty  feet  of 
earth  at  the  water-shed  would  enable  the  Zaheranv  to  continue 
in  a  straight  course,  down  Wady  JermQk  to  the  Litany  near  the 
bridge  of  Khflrdela.  "This  sudden  change  in  the  course  cf 
streams,"  he  remarks,  "  which  seem  to  wander  as  if  they  had 
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lost  their  way  in  rude  glens,  is  an  interesting  feature  in  the 
scenery  of  these  regions."' 

On  the  northern  mountain,  far  above  Jeijtl'a,  is  a  Wely  caUed 
NeVjy  Safy.  On  the  opposite  high  comer  of  the  southern  moun- 
tain is  another,  bearing  the  name  of  Neby  Sijud.  These  both 
serve  as  landmarks.  L«H)king  down  Wady  JermQk^  we  had  in 
full  view,  just  on  the  right  of  the  junction  of  this  valley  with 
the  Litany,  the  great  fortress  esh-Shflkif,  standing  alone  on 
a  riJge,  and  conspicuous  in  every  direction.  It  here  bore  nearly 
due  south.  Between  it  and  us.  on  the  low  ridge  west  of  Wady 
Jermuk.  was  the  Welv  called  Nebv  'Alv  et-Tahir,  also  a  land- 
mark.  The  little  village  'Arab  SaUm  is  on  the  same  ridge  north 
of  where  the  Zaherany  breaks  through  it.  After  the  weather 
Ijecame  clear,  we  obtained  here  many  important  bearings.  Sidon 
l>ears  from  Jerju'a  318^  ;  and  the  direct  distance  is  reckoned  six 
hours.' 

The  h«»use  in  which  we  occupied  a  room  at  Jerjii'a  was  quite 
inferior  to  the  one  we  had  seen  at  Rilm.  Like  all  the  other  houses 
of  the  villajce  it  had  but  one  siorv.  We  first  entered  from  the 
street  the  room  of  the  family  :  adjacent  to  which,  and  without 
a  partition,  was  the  stable.  Passing  on  we  crept  through  a  very 
low  dofirway  or  passage  to  another  room,  the  floor  of  which  was 
a  little  his/her  than  that  of  the  other.  This  was  our  abode  for 
a  dav  and  two  nijrhts.  It  had  a  ricketv  door  on  one  side  into 
another  street  ;  but  this  door  had  to  be  reached  by  several  steps 
on  tli'i  inside.  There  was  no  window  ;  and  no  light  except 
from  the  door.  The  fireplace  was  in  t^  middle  of  the  room, 
with  a  small  hole  in  the  roi»f  as  a  vent  for  the  smoke.  There 
was  here  also  a  Tanmir  for  baking.  A  hole  sunk  in  the  floor  is 
lined  with  potter^' ;  this  is  then  heated  by  a  fire  kindled  within 
it  ;  and  the  dough  is  ])lastered  on  the  sides,  and  so  baked. 
There  were  trays  for  silkworms  in  plenty;  and  several  bins  for 
grain.  The  roof  was  of  the  usual  kind,  supported  by  rude  props. 
It  rained  heavily  during  the  night  ;  and  the  water  found  its  way 
through  upon  us.  Quite  early  in  the  morning  we  heard  our  host 
at  work  rolling  the  roof ;  and  saw  the  same  process  going  on 
with  other  houses.  Goats,  als<i,  were  cropping  the  grass  growing 
on  several  roofs.  All  the  goats  we  had  yet  seen,  were  black, 
with  long  pendulous  ears. 

Our  host  was  a  potter  ;  and  wrought  at  his  trade  in  his  own 
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house.  His  jars  were  decorated  with  rings  and  other  oraaments, 
and  exhibited  some  very  neat  work.  We  found  every  thing  at 
JerjA'a  dear  ;  partly  from  scarcity,  and  partly  because  we  were 
Franks.  We  had  to  send  to  another  village  for  barley  for  the 
horses.  Our  guide  and  servants  were  quartered  in  the  room  with 
the  family.     The  former  we  here  sent  back  to  Sidon. 

The  Sheikh  of  the  village,  who  was  a  brother  of  our  host. 
called  to  pay  his  respects  ;  as  did  also  the  old  priest.  The  latter 
was  71  years  of  age  ;  was  married  and  had  been  here  35  years  ;  but 
except  his  blue  turban  and  gray  beard,  there  was  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  other  men  of  the  village.  He  had  suffered 
a  whole  generation  to  grow  up  around  him  without  teaching 
them  even  to  read.  There  is  no  school ;  and  only  four  or  five 
can  read  at  all.  The  village  numbers  94  males,  all  Greek 
Catholics  ;  and  six  families  of  Met&wileh. — There  are  no  re- 
mains 6f  antiquity  in  the  village.  In  the  rocks  just  above  it  are 
two  or  three  excavations,  which  may  have  been  sepulchres. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  weather  having  partially  cleared  up, 
we  rode  out,  under  the  guidance  of  our  host,  to  visit  what  he 
said  was  the  highest  perennial  source  of  the  Zaherany,  some  dis- 
tance up  the  great  chasm.  We  descended  northeast  very  steeply 
to  the  lx)ttom  of  the  valley  ;  where  the  swollen  river  was  brawl- 
ing and  foaming  along  its  course,  through  tracts  of  green  grass, 
shaded  by  black  walnut  trees,  with  two  or  three  mills,  along  the 
stream  ;  a  spot  of  sweet  beauty  in  the  midst  of  wild  grandeur. 
Passing  up  the  valley  the  way  became  more  difficult.  We  soon 
came  to  a  spot,  where  the  rocks  had  been  cut  away  to  form  a 
passage  ;  and  there  was  an  ancient  pavement  laid  in  cement. 
At  first  sight  it  seemed  doubtful,  whether  this  had  been  a  road 
or  an  aqueduct  ;  but  it  soon  proved  to  be  the  latter.  After  25 
minutes  from  the  village  we  reached  the  source,  a  fine  large 
fountain  bursting  forth  with  violence,  and  with  water  enough  tor 
a  mill  race.  Here  we  foimd  a  channel  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  3  feet 
8  inches  wide,  and  nearly  as  deep,  plastered  with  cement  on  the 
sides,  with  stones  above  laid  in  the  same  cement,  as  if  the  chan- 
nel had  been  once  covered.  It  was  the  statement  of  our  host  and 
others,  that  above  this  fountain  the  stream  dries  up  in  summer ; 
but  never  below  it. 

In  returning  we  traced  the  course  of  the  aqueduct  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  along  the  steep  declivity  ;  either  as  hewn  in 
the  rocks,  or  built  up  on  one  side  with  masonry  ;  always  with 
its  cemented  pavement,  sometimes  in  two  layers.  We  kept 
along  the  declivity  below  the  village  ;  and  could  see  the  aque- 
duct carried  in  a  channel  around  the  precipitous  face  of  a  pro- 
jecting point  of  rock  further  down  ;  after  which  it  turned  north- 
westwards, and  was  conducted  along  the  surface  as  before.     At 
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one  point,  in  a  field  on  the  south  of  the  village,  we  found  the 
ancient  wall  remaining,  which  had  been  built  up  for  it  against  a 
steep  part  of  the  hill.  The  further  course  of  the  aqueduct  was 
already  known  in  part,  as  far  as  to  Kefr  Milkeh  on  the  direct 
road  from  Sidon  to  Jeba'a,  an  hour  and  a  quarter  from  the  latter 
place.  Dr  De  Forest,  in  passing  over  that  road  a  few  weeks 
later,  found  on  the  hill  just  east  of  Kefr  Milkeh,  the  bottom  of 
the  ancient  water-course  laid  in  cement ;  and  saw  further  on 
where  the  aqueduct  had  been  carried  around  the  summits  of  two 
hills  ;  and  also  on  arches  over  a  deep  gorge,  half  an  hour  or 
more  northwest  of  Jeb&'a.  The  abutments  of  the  arches  are 
still  visible.* 

Although  these  more  western  traces  of  the  aqueduct  were 
already  known,  I  am  not  aware  that  its  commencement  at  the 
fountain  in  the  gorge  of  the  Zaherdny  had  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered. It  must  have  been  constructed  in  order  to  convey  the 
water  of  this  source  to  Sidon  for  drinking.  The  Sidonians  had 
aqueducts  and  water  for  irrigation,  in  abundance,  from  the  Au- 
waly,  much  nearer ;  but  even  now  the  water  of  the  Auwaly  is 
not  regarded  as  good  for  drinking  ;  and  families  in  the  city  are 
supplied  from  fountains  an  hour  or  more  distant.  The  supply 
from  this  head  of  the  Zaherany  was  good  ancf  abundant. 

On  our  return,  we  ascended  to  the  village  from  the  south. 
This  brought  us  to  the  large  fountain  of  the  village,  which  bursts 
out  some  distance  below  it ;  and  led  us  also  by  the  threshing- 
floors,  where  is  a  fine  point  of  view. 

While  engaged  in  tracing  the  aqueduct  south  of  the  village, 
our  guide  brought  us  to  a  tablet  of  sandstone  lying  in  a 
ploughed  field  ;  which  he  said  had  been  found  the  preceding  sum- 
mer in  the  aqueduct.  It  was  29  inches  long  by  l4  inches  broad, 
and  on  it  was  sculptured  the  figure. of  a  man  in  a  tunic,  in  high 
relief ;  the  back  only  being  attached.  The  head  had  stood  out 
free  ;  but  was  broken  off  in  digging,  befijre  they  knew  what  the 
stone  was.  At  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the  tablet  was 
the  following  imperfect  Greek  inscription  ;  the  letters  in  small 
type  being  doubtful. 

ANTA2 


nEPi 

OinEPIEacay 

EKTQN  .  .  . 

KATEYXE 

ANEGH 

Kav 
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There  was  some  appearance  as  if  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
tablet  had  been  cut  away ;  thus  destroying  perhaps  some  part 
of  the  inscription. — ^We  bargained  for  this  tablet,  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Rev.  Mr  Thomson  in  Sidon,  at  the  price  demanded.  It 
was  never  delivered  ;  but  subsequently  an  offer  came  to  Sidon, 
to  bring  it  down  for  the  double  of  the  price  agreed  upon.  As 
this  last  demand  amounted  only  to  twenty  piastres,  there  would 
have  been  no  difficulty,  had  Mr  Thomson  been  at  home.  The 
demand,  however,  shows  a  trait  in  the  character  of  the  people. 

Friday^  April  9th.  Our  first  object  to  day  was  to  visit  the 
great  fortress  esh-ShQkif,  which  stood  conspicuous  before  us  in 
the  south,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  three  hours.  The  direct 
road  descends  at  once  from  Jerjil'a  to  the  Zaherany,  in  40  min- 
utes :  thence  along  the  stream  20  minutes  to  the  ford  just  where 
the  sti^iam  turns  west  ;  and  afterwards  along  Wady  JermOk  to 
Amiln.  This  route  was  afterwards  followed  by  Dr  De  Forest  ; 
but  as  the  river  was  now  swollen  and  the  ford  difficult,  we  pre- 
ferred to  cross  by  a  bridge  on  the  way  to  Nebutiyeh. 

We  set  off  at  7.25  ;  the  Sheikh  of  the  village  accompanying 
us  on  foot  for  some  distance,  as  a  mark  of  courtesy.  The 
descent  towards  the  south  was  stee])  and  long,  but  not  difficult. 
We  could  here  look  down  along  Wady  Jerniuk  ;  and  see  the 
bend  of  the  river,  as  it  turns  westward  into  its  lesser  chasm. 
The  bottom  of  the  valley  presented  a  fine  green  level  basin 
among  the  cliffs.  Dr  De  Forest  stopped  in  this  basin  for  lunch ; 
and  "  found  abundant  shade  under  the  black  walnut  and  other 
trees.  Large  wild  grape  vines  and  small  creepers  swung  from 
tree  to  tree  ;  and  a  thick  shrubber}'  lined  the  banks.  An  old 
mill  was  by  the  side  of  the  stream  ;  and  there  was  a  rude  foot- 
bridge. The  scenery  was  wild  and  interesting."  Below  this 
basin  is  Wady  Jermuk.  • 

At  8  o'clock  we  were  opposite  'Arab  Salim  with  its  large 
white  dome  ten  minutes  on  our  left.  It  stands  on  the  precipi- 
tous western  bank  of  the  valley,  some  400  feet  above  the 
Zaherdny,  and  twenty  minutes  north  of  the  bend  and  chasm. 
We  now  kept  more  to  the  right,  descending  along  the  right  hand 
slopes  of  a  lateral  valley,  which  brought  us  at  8.30  to  the  Zaherany, 
here  running  N.  55°  W.  The  stream  was  swollen  ;  but  was  not 
80  large  as  the  Damiir  at  its  mouth.  It  was  tumbling  rapidly 
along  a  pretty  valley,  skirted  with  oleanders.  The  bridge  was 
five  minutes  further  down  ;  a  rude  modern  structure.  The 
descent  to  it  from  Jerjii'a  is  more  than  1000  feet. 

The  road  now  ascended  trradually  to  the  higher  rolling  tract 
in  the  south.  At  8.55  we  were  opposite  Tell  Habbfish  on  our 
right ;  to  which  we  turned  aside.  It  afforded  a  fine  back  view 
of  Jeijtl'a  and  the  mountain  beyond.     That  village  lies  conspicu- 
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ously  on  the  shoulder  of  the  high  ridge  (Kihfin)  north  of  the 
great  chasm  of  the  Zaher&ny;  and  we  could  mark  our  course  of 
Wednesday,  in  the  rain,  along  the  steep  declivity  of  that  ridge. 
Beyond  and  above  the  immense  gorge  were  seen  the  higher  peaks 
of  Lebanon  ;  while  in  the  southeast,  coming  out  from  behind 
the  southern  extremity  of  Jebel  Rihfin,  the  lofty  snow-capped 
summils  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  the  ancient  Hermon,  began  to 
appear.  This  was  a  side  view  ;  and  presented  two  summits,  of 
which  the  northeastern  is  considerably  the  highest.  The  snow 
on  esh-Sheikh  extended  for  some  distance  down  the  sides  ;  while 
on  the  peaks  of  Lebanon  opposite  there  was  none. — The  village 
Habbilsh  lies  a  mile  or  more  distant,  about  W.  S.  W.  The  Tell 
has  upon  it  no  ruins.* 

Returning  to  the  road,  we  set  off  again  at  9.20.  Our  guide 
soon  turned  to  the  left,  to  a  road  leading  direct  to  esh-Shttkif, 
instead  of  bringing  us  to  Neb^tiyeh,  where  our  muleteers  had 
been  ordered  to  meet  us.  It  was  some  time  before  we  dis- 
covered the  mistake  ;  and  then  ten  minutes  were  lost  in  getting 
back  across  the  fields  to  the  right  road.  The  country  was  roll- 
ing, and  mostly  cultivated.  We  reached  NebAtiyeh  at  10  o'clock, 
a  large  village  in  a  broad  open  fertile  valley  or  basin  drained 
northwest  to  the  Zaher&ny.  It  is  a  market-place  ;  and  a  fair  is 
held  every  Monday.  There  is  a  Kkdn,  so  called,  consisting 
merely  of  two  or  three  rows  of  stone  arches,  low  and  very  shal- 
low, so  as  hardly  to  cover  a  horse's  length  ;  much  on  the  plan  of 
a  range  of  New  England  horsesheds.  Two  only  of  the  houses 
of  the  village  had  two  stories.  One  of  these  belonged  to  the 
Sheikh  of  the  district  Belad  esh-Shflkif,  who  was  now  absent  at 
Beirut ;  the  other  to  a  rich  peasant.  The  Sheikh  was  said  to 
have  a  council,  composed  of  members  from  the  different  sects. 
As  the  shoes  of  soule  of  our  animals  required  fastening,  we  stop- 
ped here  for  more  than  an  hour.  The  smith  was  an  active,,  handy 
fellow,  and  did  his  work  well.  Several  horses  were  standing 
about,  and  very  many  donkeys  ;  these  kept  up  a  constant  bray- 
ing.— Nebatiyeh  is  midway  on  the  road  between  Sidon  and  Has- 
beiya,  six  hours  from  each.' 

At  11.10  we  proceeded  by  a  level  and  easy  road  towards  the 
castle,  now  directly  before  us  at  the  distance  of  an  hour  and  a 
half  After  fifteen  minutes  we  were  opposite  the  upper  Nebfi- 
tiyeh,  a  much  smaller  ^^llage  on  higher  ground  at  our  right. 
Directly  in  our  road  was  a  rude  cemetery  ;  and  the  graves  were 
trodden  down  by  the  ])assing  animals.*     As  we  advanced  the 
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fields  and  pasture  became  richer  ;  and  the  ground  was  covered 
with  clover,  daisies,  anemones,  and  the  like.  Hermon,  too,  was 
ever  before  us,  towering  in  majesty.  A  pond  of  water  was  on 
our  right  at  12.5.*  We  passed  some  persons,  who  had  pitched  a 
tent,  and  had  a  largo  number  of  horses  tethered  and  feeding. 
At  12.20  we  reached  Amtln,  near  the  foot  of  the  ridge  on  which 
the  castle  stands.'  This  ridge  begins  at  Wady  Jermilk,  and 
runs  southwesterly  along  the  course  of  the  Litdny.  The  road 
from  Sidon  to  Hasbeiya  passes  more  to  the  left ;  and  descends 
into  the  lower  part  of  Wady  JermOk,  north  of  the  ridge,  and  so 
to  the  Jisr  KbQrdela.  The  distance  from  Amtln  to  the  bridge 
is  50  minutes. 

Amiln  is  a  small  and  miserable  village.  Its  name  is  only 
known,  as  used  by  Arabian  writers  to  mark  the  adjacent  fortress, 
esh-Shtikif  Amtln,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  castles 
called  esh-ShOkif,  but  of  less  note.^  We  stopped  for  lunch 
beneath  a  spreading  tree,  surrounded  by  scattered  rocks.  In  two 
of  these  sarcophagi  had  been  excavated,  with  grooves  for  the 
lids  ;  and  one  of  them  was  rounded  at  the  ends. 

Between  the  village  and  the  foot  of  the  castle  ridge,  is  a 
lower  meadow-like  tract,  about  ten  minutes  broad  ;  and  then 
the  direct  ascent  is  very  steep.  We  rode  to  the  top  in  twenty 
minutes  from  the  village.  An  easier  path  leads  up  from  the 
southwest.  On  the  way  up  we  passed  what  may  have  l)een  a 
tank  for  water ;  the  front  was  built  up  with  solid  masonry, 
while  the  back  part  was  excavated  in  the  steep  slope.  Wo  came 
out  on  the  southwest  of  the  fortress  ;  passing  among  the  niins  of 
a  village  in  that  quarter  once  belonjj^ing  to  the  castle,  and  sur- 
nnmded  bv  a  wall  with  two  roimd  towers.  Here  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  for  some  distance  has  been  levelled  off,  perhaps  as  a  i)arade 
ground,  and  forms  still  a  solitary  but  magnificent  ])romenade. 
Approaching  the  eastern  brink,  we  looked  down  suddenly,  and 
almost  perpendicularly,  uix)n  the  Litany  in  its  narrow  valley  1500 
feet  below,  as  determined  later  by  Dr  l)e  Forest.  The  height 
of  the  ridge  on  the  other  side,  above  Arnfm,  is  less  than  500 
feet.     The  elevation  above  the  sea  is  2205  feet. 

We  now  had  close  before  us  the  massive  remains  of  the 
ancient  castle,  the  Belfort  of  the  crusaders  ;  and  all  around  us 
a  prospect  of  great  extent  and  grandeur.  The  isolated  ridge  of 
the  castle  is  entirely  naked  ;  and  being  higher  than  all  the 
neighbouring  ridges  and  the  adjacent  count r}%  except  Jehel 
Rihan,  the  fortress  stands  out  as  a  conspicuous  landmark,  visible 
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at  a  great  distance  in  all  directions.  Towards  the  east  were  the 
snowy  heights  of  Hermon,  sometimes  called  also  Jebel  eth-Thelj, 
"  Snow  mountain  ; "  and  far  in  the  E.  N.  E.  was  another  lofty 
peak  with  snow,  the  highest  in  Anti-Lebanon,  on  the  east  of 
ZeV/edany.  Looking  northeast,  the  eye  took  in  the  outlines  of 
the  BQkd'a,  the  great  valley  between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon. 
Between  northeast  and  Jiorth  the  southern  ridges  of  Lebanon,  or 
Jebel  Rihan,  came  tumbling  down  in  dark  heavy  masses  between 
the  Litany  and  Wady  JermQk,  filling  up  the  whole  interval  quite 
to  the  fork:  From  thence,  an  hour  or  more  above  the  fork,  a 
broad,  rocky,  and  much  lower  ridge,  is  thrown  oflt  towards  the  S. 
S.  E.  and  through  the  whole  of  this  ridge  the  river  breaks  its  way 
very  obliquely  by  a  deep  and  singular  chasm.  The  same  ridge 
divides  beyond  the  Litany  ;  one  branch  continuing  along  near 
the  river,  and  forming  the  eastern  wall  of  its  vaUey  and  the 
western  side  of  Merj  'Aytiu  ;  the  other  uniting  with  the  ridge  on 
the  east  of  Merj  'AyAn,  and  separating  it  from  Wady  et-Teim. 
This  latter  ridge  we  could  now  see,  across  the  former,  and  still 
further  beyond  was  visible  the  great  castle  of  Banias.  In  the 
S.  S.  E.  were  the  higher  hills  on  the  west  of  the  Hi\leh.  The 
deep  valley  of  the  Litany  below  the  castle  is  "a  groat  gulf" 
there  fixed  ;  which  forms  an  almost  impassable  barrier  between 
the  regions  on  each  side.  One  of  the  most  frequented  places  of 
passage  is  the  bridge  of  Khflrdela,  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Jer- 
mi1k  ;  just  above  the  castle,  but  not  visible  from  it.  The  bridge 
has  pointed  arches  ;  and  was  formerly  defended  by  a  tower  at 
the  west  end,  now  in  ruins.  The  castle  ridge,  with  its  western 
slope,  continues  on  towards  the  south  ;  but  after  half  an  hour 
the  river  suddenly  turns  west,  almost  at  a  right  angle,  opposite 
Deir  Mimas,  and  breaks  through  the  ridge  by  a  narrow  chasm  ; 
leaving  the  ridge  and  slope  running  on  still  further  beyond,  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  The  river  continues  to  flow  along  a 
deep  and  narrow  ravine  through  this  region  of  table  land,  until 
it  enters  the  sea,  as  the  Kasimiyeh,  north  of  Tyre.  The  steep 
sides  of  its  ravine  are  mostly  clothed  with  shrubs  ;  and  so  narrow 
is  the  chasm,  and  so  even  and  imbroken  the  land  on  either  side, 
that  the  traveller  comes  out  unexpectedly  upon  the  brink  of  this 
precipitous  gulf. 

In  the  north  is  Wady  Jermfik,  shut  in  on  the  east  by  the 
high  wall  of  Jebel  Rihan  ;  and  on  the  west  by  a  much  lower 
ridge,  which  on  its  other  side  rises  but  little  above  the  tract  of 
table  land  that  we  had  passed  over.  Below  the  water-shed  near 
the  angle  of  the  ZaherAny,  the  valley  spreads  into  a  plain,  per- 
haps twenty  minutes  in  width  by  an  hour  or  more  in  length. 
Ten  minutes  from  the  water-shed  in  the  ])lain,  is  a  fountain, 
Neb'a  el-M^dineh,  the  head  of  a  small  stream  called  the  Zu- 
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reikin.  Tbis  is  joined  fifteen  minutes  farther  down  by  another 
firom  Neb'a  Sh(lU[ah,  on  the  side  of  Jebel  Bihan.  After  another 
quarter  of  an  hour  is  the  squalid  village  of  JermQk  with  its 
fountain  and  stream,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Kihan.  Further 
down,  the  valley  contracts  to  a  narrower  and  steeper  glen,  and 
descends  to  the  Litany.  TClmrah,  the  ruin  of  a  modem  village, 
is  situated  directly  in  the  fork ;  and  is  one  hour  distant  from 
JermQk,  and  twenty  minutes  above  the  Jisr  et-KhClrdela.  The 
valley  is  everywhere  fertile  with  tillage  and  pasturage  ;  but  the 
plain  is  said  to  be  unhealthy.  It  belongs  to  the  Druze  Sheikhs 
of  the  Jemblat  family.  Wady  Jerraiik  is  the  boundary  between 
the  district  of  esh-Shiikif  and  that  of  Jezzin  on  Lebanon.  In 
like  manner  the  Zaheniny. separates  Belad  esh-Shukif  from  et- 
Tuffah  on  the  north. 

The  aspect  of  the  vast  and  lofty  masses  of  southern  Lebanon, 
or  Jebel  Bihan,  here  seen  as  shut  in  and  distinctly  bounded  by 
the  Litfiny  and  Wady  Jermtik,  is  dark,  rugged,  and  grand.  Its 
southern  point  slopes  off  gradually  down  to  the  fork  of  the  two 
valleys  ;  and  though  there  must  probably  be  upon  it  arable  land, 
yet  there  is  no  village  of  any  size  in  the  whole  tract  south  of  Kefr 
Htineh.     Jermftk  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest.' 

We  now  entered  the  fortress.  The  main  approach  is  from 
the  south  ;  and  here  was  a  fine  reservoir  for  water,  in  connection 
with  the  moat.  This  latter  was  cut  in  the  solid  rock  along  the 
western  side  and  southern  end  of  the  castle  ;  the  other  quarters 
being  in  themselves  inaccessible.  The  crest  of  the  ridge  is  very 
narrow  ;  and  the  castle  occupies  its  whole  breadth,  and  more. 
The  approach  was  by  a  drawbridge  on  the  south  ;  and  was  then 
carried  along  upon  a  lower  ledge  on  the  east,  thirty  feet  or  more 
below  the  main  body  of  the  fortress.  Here  are  the  remains  of 
buildings,  perhaps  stables,  erected  by  the  crusaders,  on  what 
would  seem  to  have  been  earlier  platforms  or  abutments  resting 
on  lower  projecting  rocks.  Near  the  northeast  corner,  massive 
erections  lean  upon  the  upper  castle  ;  and  through  these  was  the 
main  entrance.  The  whole  approach,  therefore,  was  perfectly 
commanded  by  the  castle.  The  surface  of  the  declivity  between 
the  lower  ledge  and  the  upper  castle,  where  not  of  itself  so  steep 
and  smooth  as  to  be  inaccessible,  is  covered  with  fine  sloping 
masonry.     This  was  now  gay  with  a  profusion  of  anemones. 

The  form  of  the  castle  was  controlled  by  the  ground  on 
which  it  stands.  It  is  therefore  long  and  very  narrow  ;  the 
length  being  greatly  dis proportioned  to  the  breadth.  The  east- 
em  side  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  built  up  by  the  crusaders  ; 

»  Bearings  from  Karat  esh-Shiikif:  Neb  V  268".      el-Hiimrah  273'.      Sbukin  302'. 

Sijud  6  .     Chasm  of  Litauy  44  .     Kiila'at  Meifidhun  3()2  .  Arnua  332  .   Kefr  Tibnit 

H3  .  Khivam  9V.  el  Khirbeh  103'.  Kiirat  332  .     Nebv  'Alv  et-T4hir  347  . 
B^ious  120  .     Deir  Mimas  160°.     Zautar 
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mth  the  exception  of  the  sloping  work  outside.  Here,  about 
the  middle,  is  the  Latin  chapel,  with  groined  ceilings,  and  a 
fine  Gothic  ]X)rtal  oi^ening  into  the  inner  court.  But  along  the 
whole  western  side,  including  the  comers  on  the  north  and  the 
southwest,  it  needs  but  a  glance  to  perceive,  that  this  whole 
portion  belongs  to  a  period  far  eariier  than  the  crusades.  This 
part  still  forms  the  main  body  of  the  building  ;  and  exhibits 
very  few  traces  of  the  work  of  the  middle  ages.  It  is  built 
throughout  with  bevelled  stones  ;  not  large  stones  like  those  at 
Jerusalem,  nor  with  a  bevel  so  regular  as  is  found  even  in  the 
tower  of  Hippicus  ;  but  yet  of  the  same  general  character  ;  left 
rough  in  the  middle,  and  coarser.  The  stone  is  also  softer  ;  and 
consequently  more  weather-worn.  There  are  here  several  square 
projecting  towers,  with  substructions  sloping  upwards  from  the 
moat,  which  may  be  said  to  be  almost  fac-siviUea  of  Hippicus. 
On  the  southwest  is  a  round  comer  tower,  having  also  its  round 
sloping  substractions  ;  the  whole  producing  a  fine  effect.  East 
of  this  was  a  small  j)ortal,  having  a  round  arch  of  stones  hewn 
smooth  and  fully  l>evelled  ;  presenting  an  omamcntal  appearance. 

The  walls  are  very  solid  and  lofty,  rising  sixty  or  eighty  feet 
above  the  trench.  The  length  is  given  at  about  800  feet ;  the 
breadth  is  variable,  but  nowhere  exceeds  300  feet.  The  repairs  of 
the  crasaders  are  everywhere  easily  to  be  distinguished ;  they  have 
a  character  totally  different  from  the  rest.  This  great  fortress 
is  now  wholly  deserted  and  in  ruins  ;  and  its  vaulted  stables  and 
princely  halls  serve  only  as  a  shelter  for  the  goat-herd  and  his 
flocks. 

Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  fortress  existed 
long  before  the  time  of  the  crusades  ;  yet  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  historical  notice  respecting  it  earlier  than  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury.* Perhaps  some  notice  of  the  kind  may  yet  be  discovered, 
to  fix  the  date  ;  but  at  any  rate  it  cannot  be  later  than  the 
times  of  the  Byzantine  or  Roman  dominion  in  Syria  ;  if  not 
indeed  earlier.  Here  was  always  an  important  pass  from  Sidon 
towards  the  east.  The  Sidonians  early  had  possession  of  the 
country  around  Banifis  and  of  the  plain  of  the  Htileh,  which 
Josephus  speaks  of  as  "  the  great  plain  of  Sidon  ;  "*  and  their 
only  direct  access  to  that  region,  the  only  point  where  they  could 
well  cross  the  Lit&ny  to  reach  Merj  'AyAn  and  the  Hiileh,  was 
by  this  pass.  Here  too  is  still  found  the  easiest  of  the  great 
roads  from  Sidon  to  Damascus,  avoiding  entirely  the  steeps  and 
the  rough  places  of  Lebanon.     That  in  the  prosperous  times  of 

'  For  notices  of  esh-Shuktf  during  the  *  Jos.  Ant  5.  3.  1,  rb  fiiya  irttiiov  2t 
crusades  and  later,  see  Vol.  IL  pp.  453,  454.  ZS»vos  wSk^cos,  Comp.  Judg.  18,  7.  10 
pu.  880.]  27.  28. 
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Phenician  commerce,  there  should  not  here  have  been  a  fortress 
commanding  this  important  pass,  can  hardly  be  supposed. 

We  returned  from  the  castle  to  Amiln  ;  and  left  that  village 
at  2.20  on  our  way  to  the  bridge  over  the  Litany  at  Ka'ka'iyeh. 
The  road  led  through  a  rich  and  beautiful  tract,  without  wood, 
to  el-HOmrah  ;  which  we  reached  at  2.50.*  Here  the  back  view 
of  the  great  gorge  of  the  Zaherany  and  the  adjacent  peaks  of 
Bihlin,  was  very  fine  ;  and  showed  the  mountain  on  the  north 
of  the  gorge  to  be  the  highest.  Passing  on  through  rich  fields 
and  over  a  swell  of  ground,'  we  saw  a  boy  alone  with  two  camels 
and  a  donkey,  which  he  was  tethering  out  for  pasture,  singing  in 
the  mean  time  with  might  and  main.  At  3.15  we  came  to  the 
eastern  village  of  Zautar  ;  and  ten  minutes  later  to  the  western 
Zautar.  Between  them  was  an  encampment  of  gypsies,  with 
tents  and  horses,  in  a  field.  Here  we  could  look  down  into  the 
deep  gulf  of  the  Litany  on  our  left,  running  west  ;  its  steep 
sides  were  covered  with  shrubs.  We  soon  began  to  descend  a 
side  valley  running  down  almost  parallel  to  the  Litany,  called 
Wady  'Ain  'Abd  el-'Al.  As  we  passed  down  we  could  see  the 
course  of  the  Litdny  for  some  distance  below  the  junction  ; 
where  the  river  at  last  enters  a  narrow  chasm  between  very  high 
banks.  The  wooded  sides  of  its  chasm  above  and  below  the 
bridge,  cannot  be  less  than  from  500  to  800  feet  in  height.  We 
came  down  to  the  river  and  bridge  at  4.25  ;  and  pitched  our 
tent  for  the  night  on  the  north  bank,  amid  the  long  grass  of  a 
meadow  close  by  the  bridge,  in  the  bottom  of  this  deep  valley. 
During  the  night  the  dew  was  very  heavy  ;  so  that  the  tent  was 
wet  through. 

The  river  was  here  running  close  under  the  high  southern 
bank  ;  the  stream  swollen,  larger  than  any  we  had  yet  crossed, 
and  rushing  on  over  a  rocky  bed  with  many  rapids.  A  smaller 
northern  branch  enclosed  an  island  ;  and  across  this  the  bridge 
is  built  ;  the  middle  part  being  a  causeway.  The  abutments 
and  the  two  northern  arches  of  the  northern  part  of  the  bridge, 
are  of  very  high  antiquity  ;  all  the  rest  is  modern  ;  and  the 
whole  is  rickety  and  covered  with  an  execrable  pavement.'  At 
the  bridge  are  two  large  mills  ;  and  one  further  down.  These 
are  not  used  until  later  in  the  season  ;  when  the  water  of  the 
mills  on  other  streams,  fails. 

There  are  only  two  or  three  houses  near  the  bridge.  The 
village  Ka'ka'iyeh  lies  high  on  the  northern  hill  side,  at  our  right 
as  we  came  down,  at  least  a  mile  distant.     On   the  high  point 

*  Bearings  at  el-HCimrah :  Shukin  N.  '  This  bridge  over  the  Litany  wa«  un- 
86"  W.     Meifidhi^n  N.  30"  W.  known  to  Frank  resi<Ients  at  the  time  of 

•  Bearings  at  3:  et-Tambeh  152^,  3i^  our  termer  journey  It  was  first  brought 
m.  Deir  es-Sirivan  153  ,  2^  m.  Both  to  notice  bv  Mr  Wohott  in  1842:  see 
these  places  are  south  of  the  Litany.  Bib.iotheca  Sacra,  1843,  p.  82. 
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between  Wady  el-'Ain  and  the  Litany,  was  the  little  village 
Judeideh.  Beyond  the  river,  we  could  look  up  along  Wady 
Hujeir,  coming  down  from  near  Tibnin.  On  the  point  above  its 
junction  with  the  Litany,  was  ez-Zttkkiyeh  ;  and  at  a  distance 
on  its  high  eastern  bank,  the  village  of  Kuseir  was  in  sight 
The  river  separates  the  two  districts,  Belad  ShOkif  and  Belad 
Besharah.* 

Saturday,  April  10th. — Our  plan  for  to  day  was  to  visit 
KObrikhah  and  Khirbet  Silim,  where  we  had  heard  of  ruins  and 
columns  ;  and  then  reach  Tibnin.  We  took  as  guide  an  old 
man  named  Muhammed,  with  one  eye  and  a  sinister  look,  but 
intelligent ;  who  lived  at  the  bridge,  and  had  supplied  us  with 
provisions  for  the  day. 

We  forded  the  northern  branch  of  the  river ;  and  thus  escaped 
the  worst  portion  of  the  bridge  and  the  causeway.  Leaving  the 
bridge  at  7.30,  we  soon  entered  and  passed  up  Wady  Hujeir  in  a 
general  direction  about  S.  by  E.  the  usual  road  to  Tibnin.  The 
valley  is  narrow,  with  very  high  banks  ;  which  prevent  the  trav- 
eller from  seeing  any  thing,  except  now  and  then  a  village  on 
their  brow.  The  steep  slopes  on  each  side  were  beautifully 
wooded  with  the  Butm,  the  oak,  a  species  of  maple,  laurel,  and 
occasionally  a  carob  tree.  As  we  advanced,  the  path  was  skirted 
with  flowers,  as  anemones,  a  pea  with  purple  flower,  small  red 
poppies,  yellow  daisies,  and  others.  A  lively  limpid  brook  was 
flowing  down  the  valley,  turning  at  short  intervals  not  less  than 
six  mills,  and  there  was  the  ruin  of  a  seventh.  These  were 
now  grinding  for  the  people  of  the  region  ;  but  later  in  the 
season  the  stream  partially  dies  away  ;  and  then  the  large  mills 
at  the  bridge  are  put  in  motion.  As  we  went  on,  Kashid 
plucked  for  us  the  green  pod  of  a  carob  tree  ;  which  must 
therefore  have  blossomed  very  early,  probably  in  February,  like 
the  almond.  The  whole  valley  presented  a  scene  of  sweet  rural 
beauty.'  The  air  too  was  full  of  the  songs  of  the  lark  and 
many  other  small  birds.  The  note  of  one  much  resembled  that 
of  the  bluebird. 

We  came  at  8.45  to  'Ain  Hujeir ;  above  which  the  water- 
course sometimes  becomes  quite  dry  in  summer.  At  8.50  we 
turned  to  the  left  up  Wady  Sehlky,  which  comes  down  from  the 
southeast.  Here  we  met  a  man  with  a  large  drove  of  horses 
and  cattle.  We  had  before  seen  in  Wady  Hujeir  quite  a 
number  of  camels  ;  and  among  them  a  young  one  already  with 
a  saddle  on  its  back.     After  fifteen  minutes  we  began  to  climb 

*  Bearings  from  Jisr  Ka*ka'iyeh :  Village  •  Bearings  at  8 :  ez-Zfikkfveh  N.  lO"*  K 

of  Ka*ka1veh  N.  15'  W.    1  m.     Judeideh  el-Kantarah  S.  45    E.  li  in. 'on  W.  bank. 

N.  60    E  'i  ra.     ez-Ziikkiyeh  S.  70    E.  ^  *Aidib  S.  10"  W.  f  m.  on  W.  bank. 
01.     Kuseir  S.  45"*  E.  2  m. 
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the  steep  southern  hank,  in  order  to  reach  Kcibrikhah.  The 
way  was  little  more  than  a  goat  path,  leading  up  over  rocks  and 
among  hushes,  and  very  difficult.  The  ascent  was  not  less 
than  from  700  to  800  feet.  The  guide  probably  mistook  the 
way  ;  since  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  there  should  not  be  an 
easier  path  between  the  village  and  its  mills.  We  came  out  on 
the  brow  at  9.30  ;  and  saw  Kttbrikhah  before  us  S.  40  E.  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  distant.  Our  path  now  lay  through  fields  of 
wheat  of  the  most  luxuriant  growth  ;  finer  than  which  I  had 
not  before  seen  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

Among  these  splendid  fields  of  grain  are  still  found  the  tares 
spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament.*  As  described  to  me,  they 
are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  wheat  until  the  ear  appears. 
The  seed  resembles  wheat  in  form  ;  but  is  smaller,  and  black. 
In  Beirtlt  poultry  are  fed  upon  this  seed  ;  and  it  is  kept  for 
sale  for  that  purpose.  When  not  separated  from  the  wheat, 
bread  made  from  the  flour  often  causes  dizziness  to  those  who 
eat  of  it.  All  this  corresponds  with  the  lolium  tcmuhntum,  or 
bearded  darnel.* 

We  reached  Ktibrikhah  at  9.45.  It  is  a  miserable  village,  on 
the  southern  brow  of  the  deep  Wady  Selitky,  commanding  a 
wide  view  on  the  east  as  far  as  to  the  ridge  in  the  west  of  the 
Htileh  ;  and  on  the  north  into  Belad  Shfikif.  The  sea  was 
visible  ;  also  Jebel  Rihan  and  Jerjd'a  ;  while  Kul'at  esh-Shukif 
on  its  naked  ridge  appeared  as  if  on  the  southeast  border  of  a 
large  plain,  alone  in  a  vast  basin.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  was  perfectly 
clear  ;  and  glittering  with  its  snows.  Wady  Selrtky  was  said  to 
have  its  beginning  near  'Aitheriln,  between  Bint  Jebeil  and 
Kedes.  It  drains  the  whole  interveninjr  re^^jion.  Bevond  the 
valley  there  was  pointed  out  to  us  a  large  tree,  N.  65^  E.  at  the 
distance  of  some  two  miles  ;  around  which  were  said  to  be  a  few 
ruins  bearing  the  name  of  Kes^f.  This  name  corresponds  to  the 
Achshaph  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  a  city  on  the  border  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher  ;  whose  king  is  twice  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  king  of  Hazor.'  As  Hazor  was  situated  somewhere  on 
the  west  of  the  Hiileh  and  overlooking  it,  there  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  the  idea,  that  the  true  site  of  Achshaph  may  have 
thus  been  perpetuated  under  the  name  Kesaf  ^ 

On  approaching  the  village,  we  came  upon  the  ruins  of 
dwellings,  some  of  them  of  hewn  stones  ;  and  I  afterwards  found 
among  them  a  curved  stone  of  an  arch,  with  a  projecting  shoul- 

*  Matt.  13,  25  sq.  Um.  Peir  Sirivun  46\  Kiirnt  Shukif  42". 
«  "  Iiifelix  lolimn,"  Virg.  Geor.  1.   154.     'Atshith  32  ,  U' m   el-Kantarah  3r>'J  ,  1  m. 

Gr.  fiOiij'ta- Arab.  Zawan.  Sliiikin   3.      Znntur  (west)   3.      Kiiseir 

*  ,Wh   19,  25.    ib.  11,  1.  12,  20.  350  ,  31  ra.     TCiHn  207  .    el-Uurj,  wc-^t  of 

*  n^iriii;:?   at    Kubrikhtth:    TuUAsiveb     W.  Hujeir,  2K6  .     Tibnin  223  .     es-Sau- 
142  .   Mcrkebeb  13i»  .   Beiii  HaivOn  122  ,     wineh'236  .     Kes:4f  65  . 
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der,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  remains  of  the  theatre  at  Smyrna 
The  ruins  we  had  come  to  examine  are  in  the  village  itself 
They  consist  of  two  rows  of  columns  of  an  ancient  temple,  ex- 
tending from  east  to  west.  The  columns  are  of  a  whitish  lime- 
Btono.  Of  the  northern  row  there  are  four  standing  in  place, 
two  prostrate,  and  fragments  of  two  others.  Of  the  southern 
row,  three  are  standing  and  two  are  lying.  One  of  the  upright 
columns  has  an  Ionic  capital  with  deUcate  tracery-work  below 
the  volutes.  Its  height  in  all  is  about  twelve  feet.  Many  large 
hewn  stones  are  built  into  the  walls  of  hovels  around  and  among 
the  columns  ;  but  there  are  none  that  seem  to  be  in  place. 
That  here  was  an  ancient  heathen  temple,  there  can  be  little 
doubt ;  but  whether  it  was  of  Phenician,  Greek,  or  Roman 
origin,  there  exists  no  historic  trace  whatever,  to  afford  light  or 
reward  inquiry. 

We  set  off  a'jfain  at  10.35  ;  and  bent  our  course  nearlv  west 
towards  Ti'ilin.  The  way  was  uneven  ;  crossing  shallower  valleys 
and  l(>w  ridges  between  them.  Our  guide  lost  the  road  ;  and 
thus  delayed  us  some  ten  minutes.  We  reached  Tulln  at  11.25, 
situated  on  a  high  cliff  looking  down  into  Wady  Hujeir  on  the 
west ;  it  is  here  a  deep  precipitous  valley  with  a  bend  towards  the 
east.'  The  ullage  has  no  traces  of  antiquity.  Quite  a  herd  of 
young  cattle,  as  also  horses  and  donkeys,  were  shut  up  together 
in  a  large  enclosure.  Amtrng  those  who  came  to  gaze  at  us,  was 
a  woman  spinning,  twirling  her  spindle  in  her  hands.  We  had 
yesterday  seen  an  old  man  occupied  in  the  same  way. 

To  reach  Khirbet  Silim  we  had  to  make  a  great  circuit  by 
way  of  Sauwiineh  around  the  head  of  a  valley  towards  the  left. 
Setting  off  at  11.35,  we  returned  five  minutes  on  our  road  ;  and 
then  struck  first  southeast,  and  afterwards  southwest,  reaching 
SauwAneh  at  12.25  ;  although  the  direct  distance  from  Ttilin  is 
not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  village  is  a  miserable 
nest ;  surrounded,  like  the  others  we  had  seen,  by  heaps  of  stones, 
the  remains  of  peasants'  houses.  We  here  struck  a  side  valley 
running  down  southwest  to  Wady  Hujeir ;  and  came  to  the 
Tibnin  road  along  the  latter  at  12.45.  We  turned  down  this 
valley  for  ten  minutes  ;  and  so  arrived  at  Khirbet  Silim,  situated 
on  the  left  side  of  the  valley,  on  a  high,  thin,  sharp  ridge  of  rock 
between  Wady  Hujeir  and  a  small  parallel  side  valley. 

On  the  northern  and  higher  end  of  this  thin  ridge,  is  the 
village  of  Klurbet  Silim  ;  its  houses  piled  one  upon  another  to 
the  top,  apparently  without  streets  or  open  ground  ;  a  niost 
comfortless  looking  place.     South  of  the  village,  where  the  ridge 

'  Bearings  from  Tulin:  Tibntn  205'.  1 84  \— West  of  Wadv  Huieir:  Khirbet 
e»-Sauwaneh  184  .  l.V  in.  Kul'at  Shukif  Silim  213  ,  1.V  m.  Knlaweih  293%  I  m. 
62'.  Mejdcl  Silim  14.V,  2;m.  .Inineiiimeh     el-Buij  310  ,  \\  m.     Thertfeh  3l7^ 
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is  lower,  is  a  level  area  or  natural  platform  of  rock.  In  the 
middle  of  this  stands  a  lone  column  ;  and  another  column  and 
two  or  three  pedestals  form  part  of  a  low  wall  on  the  west. 
There  are  no  capitals.  Wherever  the  surface  of  the  rock  was 
uneven,  it  has  been  filled  out  with  pavement.  The  columns  are 
of  the  common  limestone  ;  and  much  ruder  than  those  at  K(i- 
brikhah.     Here  too  probably  once  stood  a  heathen  temple. 

We  took  our  lunch  on  the  platform,  in  the  shade  of  the  low 
walL  While  thus  occupied,  the  Sheikh  of  the  viUage  came  to 
pay  us  his  respects.  He  was  an  elderly  man,  and  quite  respectable 
in  his  appearance.  There  was  something  unusually  constrained 
in  his  salutation  of  our  old  guide.  Rashid  afterwards  learned, 
that  Muhammed  had  formerly  stolen  three  horses  from  the 
Sheikh  ;  and  for  this  had  received  two  hundred  blows  of  the 
bastinado,  and  been  fined.  Fortunately  we  had  now  done  with 
our  respectable  escort. 

The  distance  from  Khirbet  Silim  down  Wady  Hujeir  to  the 
Lit^nv  is  a  little  less  than  three  hours.* 

Leaving  this  place  at  1.30,  we  again  followed  up  Wady 
Hujeir.  The  fine  brook  had  disappeared  ;  the  sides  were  less 
high  and  less  wooded  ;  though  still  our  path  was  often  skirted 
with  flowers.  At  2.15  we  were  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  on  a 
low  ridge,  from  which  we  descended  into  another  valley,  Wady 
'Ain  el-Mizr4b,  so  called  from  a  fountain  here,  the  nearest  one  to 
Tibnin.  The  vallev  has  its  head  branches  near  Haddathah  and 
H^ris  in  the  southwest.  It  here  sweeps  round  the  northeastern 
end  of  the  ridge  on  which  Tibnin  is  situated,  and  passes  »down 
westwards  to  join  Wady  'Ashtlr  in  the  direction  of  Kana.  We. 
ascended  rather  steeply  along  the  ridge  on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  valley ;  and  at  2.40  came  to  Tibnin.  The  castle  stands  on 
the  highest  point  of  the  ridge,  lookmg  down  into  Wady  el-'Ain 
in  the  north,  and  out  over  the  basin  drained  bv  it  in  the  south- 
east  and  south.  The  large  village  of  Tibnin  is  in  a  lower  saddle 
of  the  ridge,  southwest  of  the  castle.  The  public  cemetery  lies 
between  the  village  and  the  castle  ;  many  paths  cross  it ;  and 
the  graves  are  continually  trodden  under  foot.  We  pitched  our 
tent  on  the  grass  by  the  threshing-floors,  in  a  fine  sightly  spot, 
just  below  the  castle  on  the  south. 

While  pitching  our  tent  a  good-looking  man  approached  us  ; 
whom  we  found  to  be  a  Christian,  and  the  household  steward  of 
the  family  of  Sheikhs  residing  in  the  castle.  He  came  to  invite 
us  to  take  up  our  quarters  at  his  own  house  in  the  village.  He 
said  the  Sheikhs  were  all  absent  ;  but  had  given  charge,  that  if 
any  Franks  came  along,  they  should  be   treated  with  respect. 

»  Mr  Wolcott  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1843,  p.  82. 
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We  desired  to  rest  awhile  ;  and  made  an  appointment  to  visit 
the  castle  afterwards.     The  Sheikh  of  the  village  also  called. 

At  the  time  fixed,  several  persons  accompanied  us  to  the 
castle.  The  entrance  is  from  the  southwest ;  and  is  reached  by 
a  steep  aspent.  The  present  walls  are  mostly  of  modem  patch- 
work. Only  the  earlier  stately  Gothic  j)ortal  remains,  with  its  inte- 
rior vaulted  passages.  Over  these,  and  higher  than  the  walls,  one 
of  the  leading  families  of  the  Sheikhs  of  the  Met&wileh,  that  of 
'Aly  cs-Sughir,  had  built  themselves  a  house,  in  which  they  reside 
in  a  kind  of  shabby  state  ;  they  and  their  attendants  being  the 
only  inhabitants  of  the  castle.*  We  were  conducted  into  the 
house,  and  to  the  audience  hall  of  the  family.  This  occupies 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  house  ;  and  from  its  high  position 
commands  a  noble  prospect.  Towards  the  southwest  it  has  a 
large  projecting  window  or  balcony,  overlooking  the  village  and 
the  country  around.  As  we  reclined  in  this  window  on  the  once 
splendid,  but  now  faded  carpets,  we  could  look  through  the 
opposite  window  towards  the  northeast,  where  the  view  took  in 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh  and  Kflrat  esh-SliQkif.*  Here  sherbet  (sugar- 
water)  was  brought  to  us  by  a  boy  with  a  napkin  thrown  over 
his  shoulder,  on  which  the  guest  wipes  his  mouth  after  drinking. 
Coffee  with  sugar  followed,  and  pipes  ;  after  which  a  still  larger 
company  attended  us  around  the  fortress,  to  point  out  to  us  the 
various  objects  of  interest. 

The  fortress  of  Tibnin  is  a  work  of  the  crusaders.  They 
gave  it  the  name  of  Toron  {Toronu7n)  ;  but  the  name  Tibnin 
was  of  earlier  date.^  The  castle  was  dismantled  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  ;  and  would  seem  never  to  have  been  restored 
as  a  place  of  strength.  The  walls  may  have  been  built  up  again 
at  diiferent  times  ;  they  are  now  in  great  decay,  and  in  many 
parts  seem  ready  to  tumble  down.  Long  before  the  time  of  the 
crusaders,  however,  there  must  have  been  a  fortress  on  this  spot ; 
and  they  built  upon  its  ancient  foundations.  These  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  some  parts  of  the  wall  outside,  consisting  of  stones 
like  those  of  the  castle  esh-Shfikif,  not  fully  bevelled,  but  hewn 
smooth  at  the  edges,  and  left  rough  and  sometimes  protuberant 
in  the  middle.  Many  such  stones  are  also  seen  on  the  inside, 
not  in  place,  but  scattered  about  or  built  in  singly  in  different 

*  In   the   first  edition   of   the   Bibhcal  highest  point  G-i".  Jerjtfa  24^  el- Yehudiyeh 

Researches  the  residence  of  this  family  82<r,  $  m.     es-Sauwaneh  32".  Tulin  25'. 

was  by  mistake  assigned  to  Kiilat  esh-Shu-  Kubrikhah  42  .  el-K^utarah  82'.    *Alm6zi 

kif.     Sec  Vol.  II.  pp  450,  451.  liii  376. J  23  .    Deir  Siriyan  44  .  Shiikiu  18\  Zau- 

'^  Bearings  from  the  castle  of  Tibnin :  tar,  west,  22".    Zautar,  east,  26°.    Khirbet 

Haddathah  219 '.  'Aithat  ez-Zut  195  ,  2  m.  Yunuh,  on  a  hill  above  Ha<idathah,  225". 

Beitahuu  171 '.     Ber'ashit  129  .    Shukruh  '  Will    Tyr.    11.   5,    *'nomen  priscum 

95  ,3m    SafedSl  ,1m    JumeijimehG6  ,  Tibniin."     Seethe  further  historical  no- 

2  m.  HiSileh  83  .  el-Mansuruh,  amin  183  ,  tices  of  this  fortress,  in  Vol.  II.  p.  451- 

2  m,    Kui'at  Sh&kif  42  .  Jebel  eah-Sheikh,  453.     [iii.  377.J 
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parts  of  the  later  work.  The  wall  encloses  an  area,  nearly 
sqoare,  of  more  than  an  acre  of  ground.  This  was  apparently 
once  crowded  with  houses  and  other  buildings  of  stone,  now 
broken  down  and  strewn  about  in  shapeless  ruin.  There  is  at 
present  nothing  standing  within  the  enclosure,  except  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  SheUchs  and  its  appurtenances. 

We  were  told  that  the  ruling  Sheikh  or  Beg,  receives  a  salary 
of  750  piastres  a  month  as  governor  of  the  district.  He  employs 
three  scribes  at  300  piastres  a  month  each  ;  and  allows  his 
8te?rard  1500  piastres  a  year  and  food.  There  is  no  freehold  in 
the  province  ;  all  lands  being  held  of  the  government.  The  land 
tax  or  rent  is  reckoned  by  yokes  of  oxen.  The  village  of  Tibnin 
has  380  male  inhabitants  ;  of  whom  130  are  Christians,  and  250 
Met^wileh.  There  are  further  24  yokes  of  oxen.  They  pay  a  land 
tax  of  12,000  piastres.  There  is  also  a  poll  tax  of  2100  piastres. 
Another  tax  of  2300  piastres  had  been  remitted  by  the  Sultan, 
not  long  ago  ;  but  the  Beg  continued' to  exact  it,  and  appropri- 
ate it  to  himself.  Besides  all  these,  there  are  other  minor  taxes 
and  presents.  The  Sheikh  has  no  freehold  property  ;  but  when 
Suliman  Pasha  took  Tyre  and  Eas  el-'Ain  away  from  the 
family  of  'Aly  es-SOghir,  he  assigned  to  them  the  revenue  of  six 
villages  in  the  district  of  Shdmar  ;  which  the  Sheikhs  still  con- 
tinue to  receive.  In  this  connection  too,  it  was  reported,  that 
Reshid  Pasha  of  Constantinople  had  fanned  Ras  el-'Ain  and 
the  district  irrigated  by  its  waters,  for  the  purpose  of  planting 
mulberry  trees  extensively  for  the  culture  of  silk.  The  works 
were  said  already  to  have  been  commenced. 

We  heard  also  of  figures  sculptured  in  the  rocks  on  one  of 
the  roads  to  Tyre.  At  Han^weih,  near  Kana,  are  three  imagt^s 
of  men  carved  on  a  tablet  in  the  face  of  a  rock  ;  the  middle  one 
higher,  and  seated  in  a  chair  ;  but  the  whole  much  injured  by 
the  weather.*  At  Mezra'ah  in  Wadv  'Ashtlr,  about  an  hour  from 
Kana,  are  similar  figures  in  a  cave  entered  by  a  door  ;  here  they 
are  well  preserved,  and  have  upon  the  head  a  conical  cap.  We 
were  unable  to  visit  these  sculptures  ;  but  they  deserve  the  at- 
tention of  future  travellers. 

Sunday  J  April  Wth.  About  midnight  a  strong  wind  arose 
from  the  southeast,  which  continued  to  increase,  until  there  was 
great  danger  that  the  ropes  of  our  tent  would  be  broken,  or  the 
tent-pins  be  torn  out.  The  flapping  and  shaking  had  long 
banished  sleep  ;  and  as  the  exposure  was  every  moment  greater, 

'  This  would  seem  to  be  the  tablet  de-  which  is  nearly  obliterated.     Above  the 

tcribed  by  Monro,  as  a  kind  of  wiudow,  a  fibres,  he  SJiys  is  the  win<^  jrlobe      See 

jard  square  and  as  much  in  depth,  high  his   Summer   Kumbln,    II    p.   23. — These 

np  in  the  rdcks  on  the  right  of  a  Wady,  sculjitiires  need  further  and  more  careful 

near  the  lower  extremity  of  it^  precipitous  examination. 
banks.     He  speaks  of /our  figures ;  one  of 
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we  sent  off  Rashid  about  4J  o'clock  to  procure  for  us  a  place  in 
the  village.  He  soon  returned  with  the  offer  of  a  room  Irom 
the  Beg's  steward,  who  had  been  with  us  yesterday.  We  im- 
mediately removed  thither.  The  wind  continued  as  a  strong 
sirocco,  tilling  the  air  with  a  haze ;  while  on  Jebel  Rih^n  we 
could  see  occasional  showers.  In  the  afternoon,  the  wind 
changed  to  the  southwest,  the  rainy  quarter  ;  and  we  expected 
it  would  bring  rain  during  the  night.  But  the  sun  went  down 
in  a  haze,  without  clouds  ;  and  the  wind  died  away. 

It  was  Easter  Sunday ;  and  at  midnight  the  fast  had  ceased, 
and  the  people  had  begun  again  to  eat  meat.  There  was  of 
course  great  feasting.  Hence  it  was,  that  Rashid  had  so  readily 
found  for*  us  a  room.  Our  host  was  absent  at  church  when  we 
took  possession.  He  came  to  us  afterguards ;  and  excused 
himself  lor  the  day,  as  his  business  confined  him  to  the  castle. 
He  called  again  at  evening  ;  and  his  whole  deportment  was 
courteous  and  respectful.'  There  is  in  the  village  a  Christian 
priest ;  but  no  church  building.  We  found  here  likewise,  quite 
unexpectedly,  a  shop  with  many  European  wares  for  sale  ; 
among  the  rest  very  good  lump  sugar. 

The  house  of  our  host  had  been  built  apparently  at  different 
times,  around  a  small  court.  There  was  only  one  story  ;  but 
iome  of  the  rooms  were  higher  than  others.  Hence  the  different 
portions  of  the  flat  roof  were  of  different  elevations ;  and  each 
had  its  8ei)arate  roller.  There  were  two  family  rooms,  a  kitchen, 
stable,  and  other  appurtenances.  The  room  we  occupied  was 
the  best.  It  had  a  hearth  in  one  corner,  with  a  funnel  over  it 
for  the  smoke  ;  in  another  corner  was  a  wide  framed  divan  or  bed- 
stead ;  and  along  the  back  of  the  roc^m  was  a  range  of  small 
niches,  apparently  for  receiving  jars.  An  arch  of  stone  spanned 
the  middle  of  the  room  from  wall  to  wall  ;  on  which  the  beams 
and  joists  rested.  These  were  covered  over  with  small  branches 
and  brushwood  ;  and  as  usual  wiih  earth  rolled  hard  above. 

In  our  room  was  a  single  wooden  chair,  of  the  nidest  and 
most  ordinary  kind  ;  a  wonder  in  tliis  region,  and  probably  pro- 
cured with  a  view  to  the  entertainment  of  Franks.  In  the 
house  and  around  the  court  were  many  dovecotes  ;  and  the  yard 
was  often  full  of  doves.  We  had  here  several  times  before  our 
eyes  the  model  of  the  celebrated  Vase  with  doves  drinking  ;  but 
the  vase  was  in  this  case  nothing  more  ;han  a  rude  washbowl 
of  stone  in  the  middle  of  the  yard. 

In  the  village  many  houses  stand  upon  the  hill-side  ;  so  that 
some  streets  are  skirted  on  one  side  with  liouses  of  full  height, 
while  on  the  other  side  they  are  on  a  level  N\ith  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  fronting  on  another  street  beli)w.  Goats  and  donkeys 
were  feeding  on  these  roofs  ;  and  in  some  cases  a  foot-path  led 
over  them. 
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The  boys  in  the  street  were  rude  and  noisy ;  and  old  men 
twirled  their  spindles.     But  we  had  a  day  of  quiet  rest. 

Monday  April  \2th.  We  engaged  a  guide  for  R^meh, 
named  Isma'il,  a  dependent  of  the  Beg  and  a  Mutawaly.  He 
proved  faithful  and  intelligent.  When  the  time  came,  he 
"  arose  and  saddled  his  ass,"  and  went  with  us.  His  beast  was 
large  and  strong,  and  travelled  well. 

Leaving  Tibnin  at  8.30  for  Haris,  we  descended  obliquely 
into  Wady  'Ain  el-Mizrab,  here  coming  down  from  the  south- 
west. At  8.55  we  reached  the  bottom;  which  is  broad,  well 
tilled,  and  tolerably  fertile.  We  followed  up  a  main  branch 
quite  to  its  head  ;  and  at  9.20  came  out  upon  our  former  road 
from  Bint  Jebeil  to  Tyre,  just  opposite  Hfi.ris.*  This  village 
was  here  five  minutes  distant,  bearing  S.  60°  W.,  while  Tibnin 
bore  N.  60°  E.  We  turned  to  the  right  for  five  minutes,  on  our  old 
road,  to  the  sightly  brow  overlooking  all  the  plain  and  region  of 
Tyre,  with  that  city  in  the  distance.  The  morning  was  misty^ 
with  showers  in  the  west  ;  so  that  the  view  was  less  extensive 
than  when  we  formerly  saw  it.  The  head  of  Wady  'AshClr  was 
directly  below  us.* 

We  returned,  and  passing  Haris  at  9.40,  proceeded  along 
the  right  side  of  a  valley,  called  further  down  Wady  Seribbin, 
which  we  followed  to  its  junction  with  the  great  Wady  el-'Ayiln. 
The  village  ErshAf  soon  came  in  sight  on  the  hills  across  the 
valley.  We  rose  along  the  right  hand  declivity  to  the  village 
Seribbin  at  10.25.^  Continuing  on  the  declivity,  we  came,  at 
10.40,  opposite  to  the  junction  with  Wady  el-'Ayim  ;  where  the 
latter  coming  down  from  the  S.  S.  E.  turns  at  an  acute  angle 
about  southwest.  The  road  from  Rumeish  to  Tyre  comes  down 
Wady  el-'Aytin  ;  and  here  ascends  and  crosses  the  ridge  in  the 
northwest.  The  villages  Kauzih  and  Salilu\ny  were  in  sight, 
high  up  on  the  left  side  of  Wady  el-'Ayun  ;  as  also  Beit  Lif  on 
the  same  side  in  the  valley.* 

We  now  turned  up  on  the  road  to  Tyre  about  N.  N. 
W.  by  a  winding  path  ;  and  after  ascending  for  fifteen  min- 
utes came  out  upon  the  eastern  brow  of  the  broad  ridge 
of  table  land.^  Traversing  this  we  came  at  11.25  to  Yatir, 
an  old  village  near  the  western  brow,  commanding  a  view  of 
Tyre  and  its  plain.  Here  are  some  few  remains  of  antiquity. 
In   the   yard  of  a  hovel  and    stable    we   were  shown   a  stone 

*  The  name  of  this  village  was  given  to  '  Bearings  at  Seribbin  :  Ershaf  S.  \  m. 

as  wrongly  by  our  ignorant  guide  in  1838,  Rameb  S.  />■)'  W. 

asHadirh.     'Aithat  ez-Z6t  he  also  mis-  *  Ikarings  at  10.40:  Krshuf  S.  50'  E. 

named  Hulieh.  Kanzih  S.   25     W.     lUit  Lif  S.  '55 '  W. 

'  Bearings  onthe  brow  near  H'*rt^:  Tjre  Salihuuy  S.  G5    \V.     Ilarneh  S  50    W. 

803.    Deir*Ammis302\    el-Bivad  302\  »  Bearings  at   10.55,  on  eastern  brow: 

Kcfra  252%  1  m.     Tibnin  N.  75*  E.    See  Krshuf  119  .     SaVa'  1G5  .     Kauzih  11)7^ 

VoL  II.  pp.  454,  466.  [ul  882,  383.]  Rameh  221%    Beit  Lif  220\    Yar..n  149% 
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about  two  feet  square,  with  sculptured  ornaments ;  but  much 
defaced.  In  a  ledge  of  rocks  south  of  the  village  there  are 
two  excavated  chambers  ;  one  of  them  with  two  recesses  for 
dead  bodies.  The  rocks  round  about  are  much  cut  away. 
From  the  highest  point  of  this  ledge,  we  could  see  Ktsrat  Shema' 
on  the  mountain  south  of  Tyre,  and  Rfis  el-Abyad  beyond. 
The  village  Teir  Harfa  was  visible  far  down  towards  en-Ndktl- 
rah.  Not  far  distant  from  us  was  a  Tell  called  Meryamin,  with 
ruins  near  it.     On  a  Tell  half  a  mile  south  of  us  were  said  to  be 

« 

columns,  probably  of  an  ancient  temple.* 

We  were  told,  that  at  Kuneifidh,  lower  down  the  moimtain 
near  the  plain,  there  is  a  cave  with  two  marble  sarcophagi  having 
sculptures  upon  them.  At  Beit  Lif  there  was  found  last  year  a 
quantity  of  gold  coin  ;  which  was  taken  to  Beirilt  and  given 
to  the  Pasha.  We  took  our  lunch  here.  Quite  a  number  of 
men  were  ploughing  round  about  the  village  ;  each  carried  in 
his  hand  a  goad  some  ten  feet  long,  with  a  s]>ike  at  the  end. 
The  ploughing  at  this  season  was  for  millet  and  tobacco. 

Leaving  Ydtir  at  12.40  we  returned  to  the  fork  of  the  roads  ; 
and  thence  descended  very  steeply  for  ten  minutes  into  Wady  el- 
'AyOn,  at  the  junction  of  Wady  Seribbin,  where  the  former  turns 
southwest.  The  valley,  after  following  this  course  for  a  short 
time,  with  the  ridge  of  Kauzih  on  the  left,  again  turns  between 
west  and  northwest  ;  issues  from  the  mountains  by  a  deep  gorge  ; 
and  as  Wady  el-'Azziyeh  skirts  the  northern  base  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea  near  Ras  el-Abyad.  We  now,  at  1.20,  proceeded 
up  Wady  el-'AyOn  S.  S.  E.  on  the  Rumeish  road  ;  until  at  2 
o'clock  we  came  out  into  a  fine  basin  among  the  hills.  The  vil- 
lage of  Dibl  was  on  one  of  the  left-hand  hills,  half  a  mile 
distant,  N.  60°  E.  On  the  right  the  plain  stretched  off  much 
further  in  the  south  and  southwest.  At  2.5  a  path  from  Dibl 
to  Rameh  crossed  our  road,  and  by  it  we  sent  off  our  muleteers 
to  the  latter  place.  After  another  five  minutes,  we  bore  more  to 
the  right,  across  the  fields  ;  and  at  2.20  came  to  the  arch  of 
Hfizziir,  with  the  ruins  of  Hazireh  around  it.  The  spot  is  a 
gentle  acclivity  a  little  south  of  the  Rumeish  road.' 

Here  is  a  rather  extensive  tract  of  ruins ;  with  many  hewn 
stones  ;  and  in  one  place  a  few  stones  coarsely  bevelled,  as  at 
(.'sh-Shukif  There  are  several  cisterns  ;  one  of  them  large  and 
open,  with  two  small  fig  trees  growing  in  it.  But  the  chief 
object  of  interest  is  the  arch  or  vault  called  HQzztlr,  standing 
on  a  flat  rock  over  the  entrance  of  an  excavated  sepulchre. 
The  arch  is  round  ;  the  stones  rather  large  but  not  bevelled  ; 

»  Betirings  at  Yatir:  Teir  Haifa  2^>3^  Yaron  147%     Sa'sa'  UV.     Kanzih  173% 

KM'at  Shema'  271%      Mejdel  ZAn  273%  «  Benrinrrg  from   Hazireh  :    Kauzih  N. 

Mervamin  2G6%    Tyre  321%    Deir  Kuuon  60^  W.   1  m.     Ershaf  N    25=  E.     H&uin 

819%      Kana  339%      Ras  el-'Ain  318%  S.  80'  E.     2  m.    Dibl  N.  4^  Kim. 
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and  the  whole  bears  the  marks  of  extreme  antiquity.  Beneath 
the  vault  the  flat  rock  is  cut  away  to  form  a  sloping  passage 
leading  down  to  the  sepulchre.  This  passage  is  4  feet  wide,  12 
feet  long,  and  at  the  lower  end  5^  feet  deep.  Here  is  a  low  portal 
leading  into  an  excavated  chamber  with  a  sarcophagus.  The 
vault  above  is  6  feet  broad  by  12  long  and  9 5  high.  There  is 
another  sepulchre  southwest  of  this  and  similar  to  it,  excavated 
in  a  flat  rock  ;  but  having  now  no  vault  over  it.  This  place 
was  first  found  by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Thomson,  who  directed  our 
attention  to  it ;  and  had  been  visited  by  him  and  othei-s.  The 
name  suggests  at  once  the  Hazor  of  the  book  of  Joshua.  But 
that  city,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  was  near  the  Htlleh  and  in 
the  territory  of  Naphtali ;  while  this  spot  is  remote  from  the 
HiUleh  and  in  the  tribe  of  Asher.*  No  historical  notice  has  yet 
been  discovered,  bearing  upon  the  true  name  and  character  of 
this  ancient  site.  It  may  well  have  been  an  ancient  Hazor  ; 
though  none  is  mentioned  in  Asher. 

Setting  off  at  2.45,  we  turned  southwest  and  regained  the 
road  to  Rameh.  Many  cattle  were  feeding  in  the  plain  ;  and 
many  were  collected  to  drink  at  a  pond  of  water.  The  ])lain 
cfmtracted  as  we  advanced  ;  and  at  3.15  we  reached  its  head 
and  r«38e  upon  a  low  ridge.'  Beyond  the  ridge  was  the  head  of 
another  valley  running  off  in  the  opposite  direction,  called  KhOllet 
el-Werdeh  ;  it  was  said  to  unite  with  Wady  el-Kurn.  We  bore 
more  to  the  right  ;  and  ten  minutes  later  Rameh  came  in 
sight  ;  as  also  'Aiteh,  beyond  the  Wady  just  described.'  We 
proceeded  to  Rameh,  descending  and  afterwards  ascending  its 
isolated  hill,  along  a  road  bearing  the  marks  of  great  antiquity, 
and  probably  trodden  for  many  centuries.  We  came  to  the 
village  at  3.45  ;  and  pitched  our  tent  on  one  of  the  grassy  ter- 
races just  below  the  village  towards  the  southwest. 

Rameh  stands  upon  an  isolated  hill,  in  the  midst  of  a  basin 
with  green  fields,  surrounded  by  higher  hills.  The  southwestern 
portion  of  the  basin  has  no  outlet  for  its  waters  ;  which  therefore 
collect  in  a  shallow  marshy  lake,  that  dries  up  in  summer. 
There  is  a  gap  in  the  ridge  on  the  northwest,  leading  through  to 
Wady  el-'Aytln  ;  but  a  low  bar  or  water-shed  in  it  prevents  the 
water  from  flowing  off.  On  the  northeast  of  the  village  a  similar 
gap  breaks  down  to  Wady  el-'AyHn  ;  and  drains  that  jmrt  of  the 
liasin.  The  inhabitants  were  now  supplied  with  water  only  from 
the  lake  ;  and  this  was  brought  up  in  jars  by  females  upon  their 
heads.  The  distance  was  about  three  eighths  of  a  mile  ;  mostly 
up  a  steep  ascent.  In  summer,  when  the  lake  fails,  they  bring 
water  on  donkeys  from  a  fountain  several  miles  distant. 

*  Josh.  11,  1.  10.    19,  86.  '  Bearings  at  3.25:  Rameh  N.  60'  W. 

*  Bearings  at  ai5 :  Dibl  72°.  *Ain  n>l      'Aiteh  S.  30   £.  1  m. 
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We  came  upon  an  ancient  sarcophagus  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  ;  and  saw  others  on  the  way  up.  On  the  top  near  the 
vill^e  are  two  very  lai^  ones.  One  of  the  lids  measured  7^ 
feet  long  by  2  feet  broad,  with  nearly  the  same  thickness.  In  a 
field  below  our  tent,  about  midway  of  the  hill-side,  were  others 
of  an  Unusual  character.  In  a  large  isolated  rock  were  excavated 
no  less  than  three  sarcophagi,  side  by  side  ;  and  then  the 
exterior  of  the  rock  was  hewn  away,  and  the  comers  rounded  off. 
Around  each  sarcophagus  a  ledge  was  left,  for  a  corresponding 
groove  in  the  lid.  The  whole  is  a  striking  moniunent  of  anti- 
quity. 

There  is  no  room  for  question,  but  that  this  village  represents 
the  ancient  Ramah  of  Asher.*  But  apart  from  the  identity  of 
the  name,  there  is  no  evidence  for  its  antiquity,  except  the  sar- 
cophagi above  described.  No  trace  of  it  exists  in  any  historical 
record,  later  than  the  time  of  Joshua  ;  except  the  bare  mention 
of  the  name  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.* 

West  of  RSimeh,  beyond  the  basin,  is  a  lofty  hill  called 
Belat  ;  the  highest  point,  indeed,  in  all  that  region.  On  it  are 
ruins  ;  and  we  could  distinguish  a  row  of  columns,  still  support- 
ing in  some  parts  an  architrave.**— ^The  direct  distance  from  Tib- 
nin  to  Rameh  is  about  three  and  a  half  hours. 

Tuesday,  April  13th. — During  the  night,  the  northwest 
wind  became  strong  and  cold.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I 
heard  the  cry  of  the  jackal  ;  resembUng  that  of  a  child,  or 
rather  the  yelping  of  a  young  dog.  It  came  from  the  southern 
hills  and  was  heard  also  bv  the  servants. 

We  had  concluded  over  night  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Belat ;  and 
then  to  leave  it  to  circumstances,  whether  or  not  to  proceed 
further  west,  perhaps  as  far  down  as  to  Korat  Shema'.  The 
morning  was  cold  and  cloudy.  Taking  a  guide,  who  rode  his 
own  horse,  we  started  at  7.15  ;  and  passing  down  along  the 
north  side  of  the  marsh,  and  then  up  an  open  valley  on  the  south 
of  the  hill  of  Belat  to  its  southwestern  flank,  we  ascended 
without  a  path,  and  with  some  difficulty  for  the  horses.  We 
reached  the  top  at  7.45,  in  just  half  an  hour  from  Rameh.  The 
direct  distance,  therefore,  cannot  well  be  over  three  fourths  of  a 
mile.  The  wind  was  high  and  cold  ;  the  thermometer  standing 
at  56°  Far.  The  view  was  extensive  and  grand  ;  and  while  my 
companion  was  sifting  the  guide  in  order  to  find  out  the  names 
of  places  and  take  their  bearings,  I  turned  my  attention  to  the 
ruins. 

Here  was  once  a  temple  of  some  sort ;  of  which  ten  columns 

•  Josh.  19,  29.  Kauzih  69^      Seribbin  A7\      Haris  46\ 

'  Onomast,  art.  Rama.  Khirbet  YanAh  64".     Belat  286  ,  Jm. 

'  Bearings  from  Kameh:  'Aiteh  180^ 
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are  still  standing.  From  the  northern  end,  its  sides  have  the 
direction  S.  20°  E.  On  the  eastern  side,  near  the  south  end,  four 
colnnins  still  bear  their  architraves  ;  as  also  three  at  the  north- 
west comer,  that  is,  the  comer  pillar  and  one  on  each  side  of  it. 
All  the  columns  are  of  the  common  limestone  of  the  region,  with 
imperfect  capitals  resembling  the  Doric.  They  are  about  12 
feet  high.  If  feet  in  diameter,  5J  feet  in  circumference,  and 
stand  7^  feet  apart.  The  length  of  the  whole  edifice  is  about 
90  feet  by  22  feet  broad.  The  pillars  at  the  four  comers  are 
square  on  the  outside  ;  but  on  the  inside,  each  comer  of  the  pillar 
is  so  rounded  off  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  sort  of  double 
column.  The  two  columns  in  the  middle  of  the  eastern  row 
are  also  square  on  the  outside,  and  round  within  ;  they  served 
apparently  to  form  the  portal.  On  the  west  side  are  remains  of 
a  platform  on  which  the  edifice  stood,  extending  seven  feet 
bevond  the  row  of  columns.  The  whole  area  is  now  full  of  fallen 
columns,  architraves,  and  the  like  ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  interior  building  or  fane.  The  stones  are  exceed- 
ingly worn  by  the  weather  ;  and  there  is  the  appearance  of  great 
rudeness  of  architecture.  No  sculpture  is  to  be  found  except  the 
columns  ;  nor  any  trace  of  inscriptions.  There  is  a  cistern 
roughly  hewn,  in  which  we  foimd  water.  Some  traces  of  a  small 
village  are  seen  near  by  ;  and  a  few  hewn  stones.  Wo  saw 
also  a  single  sarcophagils  sunk  in  a  rock,  with  a  rudely  formed 
Ud  / 

This  is  a  singular  ruin,  and  hard  to  be  accounted  for.  It  has 
no  resemblance  to  the  heathen  temples  in  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
Lebanon,  of  which  I  afterwards  saw  so  many  ;  nor  yet  to  the 
remains  we  had  so  recently  visited  at  Kubrikhah.  In  some 
points,  especially  in  the  form  of  the  capitals,  and  of  the  pillars  at 
the  four  comers,  there  was  a  resemblance  to  the  remains  of  Jewish 
edifices  of  the  early  centuries  after  Christ,  which  we  afterwards 
saw  at  Kefr  Bir'im,  Kedes,  and  elsewhere.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture  for  what  purpose  the  Jews  of  that  day  should  have 
erected  such  a  stmcture  here  :  inasmuch  as  the  davs  of  idolatrv 
and  high  places  among  them  had  long  since  passed  away. 

The  westem  view  from  this  spot  took  in  the  whole  coast, 
from  Tyre  and  its.  plain  on  the  north  to  'Akka  and  Garaiel  on 
the  south.  We  could  see  the  great  chasm  by  which  Wady  el- 
'Azziyeh  passes  out  of  the  mountains  to  the  jilain.  North  of 
this,  are  Zibkin  with  ruins  and  Meryamin.  Mejdel  Znn  and 
Kiirat  Shema'  are  on  the  most  northern  ridge  of  the  mountains, 
which  ends  in  Ras  el-Abyad.  The  f)rtress  is  appari'nily  one 
of  the  many  castles  of  the  time  of  the  crusaders.  Below  us 
was  the  head  of  the  shorter  Wady  Haniill  ;  which  likewise 
breaks  down  through  the  mountain  by  a  narrow  gap  to  the  coast 
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north  of  en-Nak<trah.  On  it  are  the  rains  of  a  town  of  tht 
same  name,  Hamtll  ;  which  possibly  may  be  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Hammon  of  Asher.*  Further  south  was  the  higher  ridge 
extending  up  from  Ras  en-Naktlrah,  and  separating  the  tracts 
drained  by  Wady  Hamiil  on  the  north  and  Wady  el-KOm  on  the 
south-  We  could  distinguish  the  general  course  of  this  latter 
valley  ;  which  having  its  main  heads  in  the  Wadys  coming 
down  from  Bukei'a  and  Beit  Jenn,  cleaves  the  whole  region  as 
a  deep  chasm,  and  descends  to  the  coast  on  xthe  south  of  Ras  en- 
Naktirah.  On  its  high  southern  side  the  large  village  of  Ter- 
shiha  was  visible.  Ikrit  is  a  Christian  village  on  the  border  of 
the  same  valley,  on  a  Tell  that  seems  ancient.  This  Wady  was 
described,  and  appeared,  as  the  great  valley  of  the  district  el- 
Jebel.  Our  guide  said  it  was  so  deep  and  precipitous  as  to  be 
impassable  ;  and  even  eagles  could  not  fly  across  it.  On  an 
isolated  cliff  in  this  valley  is  situated  the  fortress  of  Kurein, 
the  Montfort  of  the  crusaders  ;  now  in  ruins  and  almost  inac- 
cessible.— In  the  east,  the  mountains  of  JermOk,  towards  Sa- 
fed,  were  conspicuous ;  in  and  around  these  lie  the  sources  of 
Wadv  el-KOrn.* 

The  whole  prospect  was  that  of  a  mountainous  region  ;  a  sea 
of  rocky  hills  and  deep  precipitous  valleys,  mostly  wooded  ;  but 
without  many  villages,  and  given  over  to  Arabs  of  the  tribe  el- 
Milsy.  It  is  a  wild  district  ;  though*  with  much  tillage,  and 
more  pasturage  ;  and  the  butter  of  its  floqjvs  and  herds  is  cele- 
bratecl.  The  northern  part,  chiefly  drained  by  Wady  HamCil,  is 
called  the  Shab  ;  and  is  a  subdivision  of  Belad  Besharah.® 

The  region  thus  spread  out  before  us  in  the  west,  has  been 
until  recently  almost  a  terra  incognita.  No  great  road  passes 
through  it  in  any  direction,  except  along  the  coast  ;  and  hence 
few  travellers  have  ever  penetrated  its  recesses.  The  crusaders 
had  various  fortresses  in  the  parts  nearer  the  sea,  belonging  to  the 
Teutonic,  knights  ;  but  the  country  is  too  broken  for  military 
operations  ;  and  the  historians  of  those  times  had  therefoi*e  little 
to  relate  concerning  it.  In  1754,  Stephan  Schulz  went  from 
'Akka  to  Yaniik  ;    and  afterwards  visited  Tershiha,   Bukei'a, 

•  Josh.  19,  2S.  This  snggestion  was  son  spent  some  days  in  this  region,  and 
made  by  E.  G.  Schulz ;  Hitter  Krdk.  XVI.  visited  the  ruintf  of  Kid'at  Kurcin.  In  a 
L  p.  778.  No  great  stress  can  be  laid  letter  dated  shortly  afterwards,  he  thus 
upon  it.  writes :  *'  Tliis  region  abounds  in  wolves, 

•  Roarings  from  Belat ;  Tershiha  lOS'.  bears,  panthers,  hyenas,  jackals,  foxes, 
Ikrit  20H'.  Terbikhah  185".  'Aiteh  120"'.  hares,  conies  (hyrax  Sv-riacus',  jerboa?,  and 
R.meh  104'.  *Ain  Ibl  06*.  Kauzih  85  .  many  other  animals.'  The  whole  hill  of 
*Akka  2'M\  Tyre  336'.  Zibkin  243.  the  castle  (Kurein)  was  ploughed  over  by 
Gap  of  Wady  el-'AjaJyeh  327°.  Mejdel  wild  swine.  Gazelles  and  partndges  were 
Z6n  308  .  kiirat  Sheraa'  300^  .Jibbein  seen  in  abundance."  He  uho  describes 
286  .  Jijin  278\  Gap  of  Wady  HdmOl  the  ruins  of  the  great  fortress.  See  Bib- 
278".     M'irvamin  17".     SaW  138^  Uoth.  Sac  1855,  pp.  828  sq.  830. 

•  In  Nov.  1864,  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Thom- 
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Beit  Jenn,  and  Sa'sa*.'  About  ten  years  later  Mariti  likewise 
I»enetrated  to  Knl'at  Jedin  *  and  Tershiha ;  and  returned  by  way 
of  Wady  el-KtIm  and  the  fortress  Kurein.'  The  route-map  of 
Callier  in  1830-31  exhibits  a  route  from  'Akka  by  Jedin  and 
Tershiha  to  Rumeish  ;  but  it  is  accompanied  by  no  description. 
In  1844,  Dr  Smith  and  Mr  Calhoun  passed  up  from  near  'Akka 
hv  'Amkah  and  Stihmata  to  Rumeish  and  so  to  Kedes  and  Banias. 
The  journal  of  this  important  route  is  now  in  my  hands  ;  but 
has  never  been  published.  Three  years  later,  in  1847,  E.  G. 
Schulzy  Prussian  consul  at  Jenisalem,  visited  Ktll'at  Jedin 
and  Eurein  ;  and  went  also  from  Safed  by  Rumeish  to  Tibnin. 
His  manuscript  journal  has  been  used  by  Ritter  in  his  great  work.* 
The  weather  was  so  cold,  and  the  wind  so  violent,  that  we 
gave  up  our  purpose  of  proceeding  to  Ktll'at  Shenia' ;  and 
returned  to  R^meh.  Setting  off  again  at  9.50,  with  the  same 
guide,  we  went  back  on  our  road  of  yesterday  twenty  minutes  to 
the  fork,  where  a  road  leads  off  to  'Aiteh.  We  met  on  the  way 
a  hunter  of  partridges,  bearing  a  light  frame  of  cane,  on  which 
to  stretch  a  screen  painted  in  stripes,  with  only  a  hole  for  his 
gun.  Hid  behind  this  screen  he  approaches  the  birds  ;  which 
are  said  to  be  attracted  by  the  bright  colours.  Leaving  the  fork 
at  10.10,  we  struck  down  across  the  head  of  Wady  KliQllct  el- 
Werdeh  mentioned  vesterdav,  about  S.  E.  bv  S.  and  entered  the 
mouth  of  a  lateral  Wadv  cominj::  in  from  under  the  south  side 
of  the  hill  of  'Aiteh.  Very  soon,  however,  we  turned  up  another 
Wady  coming  down  on  the  north  and  west  of  the  same  hill ; 
and  at  10.35  entered  a  small  basin  with  a  pond  of  water.  Here 
a  road  from  Dibl  to  'Aiteh  crossed  our  track  ;  and  the  latter 
village  was  now  on  our  right.  We  continued  to  ascend  gradual- 
ly ;  and  at  10.45  came  out  into  a  larger  basin,  a  fine  tract  of  tilled 
land  ;  forming  the  water-shed  between  the  branches  of  Wady 
Khullet  el-Werdeh  going  to  Wady  el-Kilrn,  and  another  Wady 
before  us  descending  to  Wady  el-'Ayi1n.'  Our  general  course  re- 
mained about  S.  E.  by  S.  On  the  further  side  of  the  plain  was  a 
fine  pool  at  10.55  ;  at  the  entrance  of  a  Wady  which  we  followed 
down.  It  soon  became  a  rocky  glen  ;  in  the  left  side  of  which 
was  a  sepulchre,  a  low  door  with  an  excavated  chamber.  Behnv 
the  glen  the  valley  turns  more  to  the  left  for  a  few  rods,  and 
joins  Wady  el-'Ayiln,  here  again  contracted.  We  kept  on  over 
a  low  ledge  with  a  Tell  on  the  loft  in  the  fork  of  the  two  val- 
icys,  on  which  are  the  small  ruins  of  Kurah.     Here  at  11.10,  we 

*  Leitungvn  des  Hochsten,  Th.  V.  p.  Van  de  Velde,  whom  we  met  in  Jenwilem, 
271  aq.  Panlas*  Sammlang,  Th.  VII.  p.  had  visited  Bel'.t  a  few  weeks  earlier,  and 
9G  «q.  alsjo  Ki'd'at   Kurein.      Dr    I)c   Forest  has 

•  Sometimes  called  al*»o  Jiddin.  since  eKaniincd  the  latter.     Mr  Thomson 

•  Mariti  Vova^'S,  IL  p.  136  sq.  was  there  in  Nov.  1854. 

*  Kitttr,  E^k.  Th  XVL  i.  pp.  780-  *  Bearings  nt  10.45:  Ksnzih  N.  10^  E, 
782.— Wo  learned   afterwards,   that    Mr  'Aitheh  N.  75*  W. 
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entered  Wady  el-'Ajnftn,  which  immediately  expands  into  a  large 
and  beautiful  plain,  surrounded  by  distant  hills.  Rumeish  bore 
S.  10^  E.  in  the  southern  part  of  the  plain.  We  came  to  it  at 
11.30. 

Rumeish  is  a  large  Maronite  village  ;  its  population  includ- 
ing 200  males  by  the  census.  It  is  surrounded  by  fertile  fields  ; 
and  seemed  well  supplied  with  their  products.  We  purchased 
dried  figs  and  other  articles  ;  as  also  barley  for  our  horses,  which 
was  not  to  be  had  at  Rameh.  There  were  several  ponds  of 
water  round  about  the  village  ;  some  natural,  and  others  artifi- 
cial. Twenty  goats  had  been  stolen  from  the  village  the  night 
before,  and  the  loss  was  charged,  as  usual,  upon  wandering 
Arabs. 

Three  valleys  enter  this  part  of  the  plain,  converging  from 
different  points.  The  middle  one  comes  down  from  the  S.  S.  E. 
and  up  this  j)a8se8  the  road  to  Sa'sa',  Kefr  Bir'im,  and  Safed.* 
Another  comes  from  the  southwest,  and  along  it  lies  the  road 
from  Scihmata.  The  third  has  its  head  near  Bifit  Jebeil,  where 
we  had  formerly  seen  it  as  Wady  Rumeish  ;'  thence -it  descends 
as  a  winding  wooded  valley  to  thLs  village,  and  unites  with  the 
others  to  form  Wady  el-'Ayiln,  whose  water-course  passes  oflf 
through  the  i)lain.  The  route  of  my  companion  in  1844,  from 
SOhmiUa  to  liint  Jebeil,  had  been  along  these  last  two  valleys. 

We  now  took  a  guide  on  foot,  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
Leaving  Rumeish  at  noon,  over  what  seemed  to  be  the  general 
dunu:hill  of  the  village,  we  entered  the  middle  valley  upon  the 
Safeil  road.  We  were  at  first  undecided,  whether  to  go  to 
Sa'sa',  or  to  Kefr  Bir'im  ;  but  finally  concluded  to  stop  at  the 
latter  village  f)r  the  night,  and  make  an  excursion  to  the 
f  :)rmer  ;  for  which  there  was  ample  time.  This  latter  purpose, 
however,  was  frustrated  bv  the  violent  wind  and  cold.  The  val- 
ley  was  fertile  and  well  tilled,  though  not  wide  ;  with  high  hills 
on  each  side.  Its  name  we  did  not  note.  At  12.25  a  lofty  point 
was  on  our  right,  with  a  ruin,  called  Biyfid.  Hereabouts  the 
Sa'sa'  road  went  off  on  the  right,  up  a  side  valley.  At  1  o'clock 
Kefr  Bir'ira  came  in  sight  up  the  valley  on  a  hill  ;  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  Sa'sa'  also  was  seen  through  a  gap  on  the 
right.'  The  hills  became  more  rocky,  and  the  valley  narrower  ; 
but  further  up  there  was  again  more  tillage.  At  1.25  we  reached 
Kefr  Bir'im,  climbing  the  high  hill  on  wliich  it  stands  on  the 
east  side  of  the  valley. 

The  high  wind  and  cold  prevented  us  from  pitching  the 
tent  ;  the  thermometer  stood  at  51°  Far.  We  were  therefore 
taken  to  the  house  of  the  priest,  Elias,  an  old  man  of  some  sev- 

»  From  Rumeish,  Sa'sa'  bore  159°.  "  Bearing  at  1 :  Kefr  Bir^im  S.  70''  E. 

•  See  Vol.  IL  p.  447.  [iii.  372.]  Sa*sa'  S.  10   W. 
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enty  years  ;  who  had  been  the  priest  of  this  Maronite  \  illage 
for  forty-five  years.  His  house  was  a  large  one  ;  and  he  had 
twenty-five  persons  in  his  family,  including  women  and  children. 
The  ground  floor  was  occupied  by  the  family  rooms,  and  stables  ; 
and  there  were  other  stables  around  the  yard.  Dismounting  in 
the  court,  we  entered  by  a  small  and  low  door,  and  crept  up  a 
low  and  very  narrow  flight  of  steps  in  the  wall  to  the  large  upper 
room,  which  served  as  parlour  and  guest-chamber.  It  occupied 
the  whole  upper  floor  ;  and  was  spanned  by  three  arches,  on 
which  rested  the  beams  of  the  roof.  It  had  three  windows,  but 
without  glass  ;  and  the  shutters  of  two  were  kept  closed  on  ac- 
count of  the  wind  ;  thus  rendering  parts  of  the  room  quite  dark. 
There  were  fires  in  every  room  ;  in  ours,  the  hearth  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  and  was  made  of  clay  in  the  form  of  a  pan 
or  basin.  On  one  side  were  carpets  and  cushions,  where  we,  as 
guests,  were  seated  or  stretched  ;  on  the  other  side  and  anumd 
the  fire  sat  our  host,  the  Sheikh  of  the  village,  and  other  neigh- 
bours. There  was,  of  course,  no  thought  of  our  being  left  alone. 
They  watched  rather  closely,  and  with  some  amusement,  the 
pnxjess  of  shaving  ;  and  wondered  afterwards  at  our  writing. 
They  all  remained  while  we  took  our  dinner ;  which  our  host 
helped  out  by  bringing  us  bread,  lebcn,  and  butter.  The  latter 
was  from  goats'  milk  ;  but  we  also  saw  a  girl  milking  a  cow.  In 
one  of  the  lower  rooms  was  a  child's  cradle  of  the  usual  European 
form  ;  they  were  said  to  be  common. 

We  took  a  walk  about  the  village  ;  and  examined  the  remains 
described  below.  It  occupies  a  sightly  spot ;  and  its  poi)ulation, 
Maronites,  includes  160  males  by  the  census.  The  castle  of 
Sa'sa'  is  in  full  view  in  the  southwest,  half  an  hour  distant  by 
the  road,  but  hardly  a  mile  otF  in  a  direct  line.  It  stands  on  a 
prominent  hill  ;  and  has  an  old  look.  It  was  said  to  be  now  in 
ruins  ;  and  is  supposed  by  E.  G.  Schulz  to  be  the  '  Castellum 
Regis'  of  the  crusaders.*  In  the  east  is  seen  the  village  of  'Alma, 
mentioned  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela  and  other  Jewish  travellers,  as 
containing  the  tombs  of  several  holy  men.'  Other  places  along 
our  former  route  were  also  visible.^ 

At  night  we  once  more  set  up  our  bedsteads,  to  prevent 
intruders.  The  old  priest  slept  in  the  room,  wrapped  in  a 
blanket,  with  onlv  a  thin  mattress  on  the  floor.  Otherwise  we 
were  left  to  ourselves.  The  yard  at  night,  as  a  place  of  safety, 
was  fiUed  with  horses,  cowa,  yoimg  cattle,  calves,  mules,  donkeys, 
dogs,  and  camels  ;  to  say  nothing  of  cats  and  poultry. 

*  Ritt«r.  Erdk.  XYk  i.  p.  S02.     Steph.     Itineraires  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  pp.  135,  184, 
Scholz,  Leitan^n  des  HdchAten,  Th,   V.     2(>3,  etc 

pp.  295,  300.  Paulas'  Sammlung  Th.  VII.  '  Bearings  at  Kefr  Bir*im  :  Yur  .n  13% 
pp.  112,   116.  Maron  27  .      'Alma  88  .      Ri.s  el-Alimar 

*  Benj.  of  Tudela,  I.  p.   82.   Carmoly     100  .     el-Jish  127  .     Sa':«' 232  . 
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The  chief  objects  of  interest  at  Kefr  Bir'im  are  the  remaing 
of  two  structures  ;  which  at  first  were  to  us  inexplicable.  One  is 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  \illage,  consisting  of  the  front  of  a 
building  which  faced  towards  the  south,  with  two  rows  of  lime- 
stone columns  before  it  belonging  to  a  portico.  The  front  wall 
is  of  stones  hewn  smooth ;  some  of  them  of  considerable  size. 
In  the  middle  is  a  portal  of  good  size  and  proportions  ;  with 
sculptured  side  posts  and  lintel ;  the  latter  having  in  its  middle 
a  wreath.  Over  this  is  a  cornice  ;  and  then  a  well  formed  round 
arch  ornamented  with  a  sort  of  wreath  around  it.  On  each  side 
of  this  portal  is  a  smaller  side  door ;  each  with  a  cornice  of 
diiferent  sculpture.  Above  each  of  these  side  doors  is  a 
smaller  window,  capped  with  an  ornamented  stone.  The  col- 
umns of  the  outer  or  front  row  are  mostly  standing.  The 
capitals  look  at  first  like  Doric  ;  but  are  formed  of  rings,  that 
is,  are  tapered  down  to  the  shaft  merely  by  successive  smaller 
rings.  Some  still  bear  their  architraves.  The  whole  portico  is 
sunk  in  rubbish.  The  main  body  of  the  building  has  been  torn 
away  ;  and  a  hovel,  entered  by  one  of  the  side  doors,  now  occu- 
pies a  portion  of  its  area.  One  or  two  columns  are  still  erect  in 
this  area  ;  which  seem  to  mark  an  inside  row  or  rows  of  columns. 
A  corner  pillar  is  also  standing  further  back,  square  on  the  out- 
side, but  on  the  inside  rounded  into  a  double  column,  like  those 
at  Bclfit. 

The  other  ruin  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  in  the  fields 
northeast.  The  edifice  was  obviously  similar  to  that  above 
described  ;  but  all  is  fallen  and  gone,  except  the  middle  portal 
with  its  ornamented  side  posts  and  lintel.  This  last  is  sculp- 
tured ;  has  the  wreath  in  the  middle  ;  and  in  a  long  and  narrow 
space  at  the  bottom,  bears  an  inscription  in  the  common  Hebrew 
letters,  or  square  character.  But  the  letters  are  so  much  defaced 
by  the  weather,  and  the  wind  was  so  strong  and  cold,  that  we 
could  not  undertake  to  copy  it.  The  first  word,  cib'^:  '  peace,'  and 
that  only,  was  quite  distinct.  We  had  already  seen  two  copies 
of  the  inscription,  made  by  Mr  Thomson  and  Mr  Van  de 
Velde  ;  but  they  diftered  much  from  each  other  ;  and  neithei 
Mr  Nicolayson  nor  other  Kabbinic  scholars  had  been  able  to 
make  out  the  meaning.  We  afterwards  learned  from  Mr 
Finn,  British  consul  at  Jerusalem,  that  he  had  visited  the  spot 
in  company  with  the  chief  Kabbi  of  Safed,  under  favourable 
circumstances  ;  and  that  the  Eabbi  could  only  determine,  that 
the  inscription  invokes  *  peace'  upon  the  founder  of  the  edifice, 
but  without  any  legible  name  or  date.  I  examined  particularly, 
whether  perhaps  the  inscription  might  not  have  been  added  at  a 
later  period  ;  but  there  is  every  appearance  of  its  having  been 
coeval  with  the  sculpture  above  it. 
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As  these  remains  were  the  first  of  the  kind  that  we  had  yet 
seen ;  and  were  of  a  style  of  architecture  utterly  unknown  to  us  ; 
we  were  at  a  loss  for  some  time  what  to  make  of  them.  They  were 
evidently  neither  Greek  nor  Roman.  The  inscription,  if  authen- 
tic, obviously  marks  both  structures  as  of  Jewish  origin  ;  and  as 
such,  they  could  only  have  been  synagogues.  We  were,  however, 
not  satisfied  on  this  point,  until  we  found  at  Meirun  the  same  spe- 
cies of  architecture,  in  the  acknowledged  remains  of  an  ancient 
Jewish  synagogue.*  We  afterwards  found  the  ruins  of  like 
structures  at  Irbid,  Tell  Htlm,  Kedes,  and  perhaps  other  places 
in  Galilee  ;  all  marked  with  the  same  architectural  peculiarities. 
The  size,  the  elaborate  sculpturcxi  ornament,  and  the  splendour 
of  these  edifices,  do  not  belong  to  a  scattered  and  down-trodden 
people  ;  such  as  the  Jews  have  been  in  these  regions  ever  since 
the  fourth  century.  These  costly  synagogues,  therefore,  can  be 
referred  only  to  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  ;  when 
Gralilee  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Jews  ;  and  Jewish  learning 
and  schools  flourished  at  Tiberias.  All  these  circumstances 
would  seem  to  mark  a  condition  of  prosperity  and  wealth  and 
influence  among  the  Jews  of  Galilee  in  that  age,  of  which 
neither  their  own  historians,  nor  any  other,  have  given  us  any 
account.* 

Kefr  Bir'im  was  for  many  centuries  a  place  of  Jewish  pil- 
grimage. Benjamin  of  Tudela,  indeed,  although  he  speaks  of 
neighbouring  places,  makes  no  mention  of  this  spot.  But  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Samuel  Bar  Simson  in  1210,  Kefr  Bir'im  is  tw^ice 
spoken  of  as  containing  the  tombs  of  Barak,  Obadiah  the  pro- 
phet, and  of  several  Jewish  Rabbis  ;  and  also  a  beautiful 
synagogue  erected  by  R.  Simeon  Ben  Jochai,  whose  tomb  is 
shown  at  Meiron.'  In  two  later  ItinerarieB  of  1561  and  1564, 
several  other  sepulchres  are  likewise  specified  ;  among  them  that 
of  queen  Esther.  The  earlier  one  speaks  also  of  two  syna- 
gogues in  ruins  ;  while  the  other  relates,  that  the  Jews  of  Safed 
made  an  annual  pilgrimage  hither  at  the  festival  of  Purim,  and 
were  accustomed  on  this  occasion  "  to  eat,  drink,  and  rejoice."^ 
All  this  has  now  passed  away. 

Wednesday,  April  Uth.—We  left  Kefr  Bir'im  at  7.10  with 
a  guide  for  Meiron.     We  kept  along  on  the  high  ground  above 

*  We  were  not  then  awnre,  that  this  Hpecimens  of  the  square  character  extant, 
place  had  been  visite*!  in  1839  by  Messrs  It  is  generally  held  that  this  character  was 
Bonar  and  M'Cheyne  of  the  Scottish  de-  in  use  in  the  time  of  Christ,  if  not  earlier. 
putation.  They  heard  from  both  Jews  See  Gesenius  (jesch.  d.  lleb.  Syr.  p.  15(j 
and  Marunites,  that  these  were  Jewish  sq.  Hupfeld  in  TheoL  Studien  u.  Krit. 
•ynagogues ;  and  that  the  Jews  sometimes  1830,  4te8  H  p.  288.  Winer  Koalwb.  art 
go  there  to  pray.      See  their  Narrative,  Schreibkuntt  Comp  Matt.  5,  18 

June  11th.  •  Carmolv  Itin.  pp.  132,  136. 

•  See  Vol  n.  p.  891.   [ilL   209.]— The         *  Carmoly  1.  c  pp.  380,  455. 
imcription  is  probably  one  of  the  earliest 
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the  valley,  which  we  had  ascended  yesterday  ;  and  soon  camo 
upon  the  ridge  between  it  and  another  valley,  Wady  Nfisir, 
nmning  down  N.  60°  E.  to  join  the  great  Wady  Mu'addamiyeli. 
This  ridge  therefore  forms  the  water-shed  between  the  Jordan  and 
the  Mediterranean.  Here  was  a  glorious  view  of  Jebel  esh- 
Sheikh,  perfectly  clear  and  bright  in  the  morning  sun  ;  while 
Jebel  Jermnk  on  our  right  was  shrouded  in  clouds ;  which, 
however,  soon  vanished.  Sa'sa'  was  in  full  view  on  our  right. 
We  reached  the  bottom  of  Wady  Nasir  at  7.45  ;  and  in  five 
minutes  more  were  on  the  next  ridge.*  Here  we  looked  down 
into  a  second  parallel  valley,  Wady  Khil&l  Seba',  coming  down 
from  the  northwestern  side  of  Jebel  JermOk,  and  spreading  out 
into  a  plain  at  the  northern  base  of  that  mountain.  It  then 
passes  down  into  Wady  Nasir ;  and  the  united  Wady  en- 
ters the  Mu'addamiveh  half  an  hour  below  el-Jish.'  This 
village  was  here  in  sight ;  as  also  Safed  on  its  lofty  hill.  We 
now  descended  into  Wady  Khilal  ;  and  crossing  its  bed  rose 
gradually  ;^  until  at  8.30  we  were  upon  the  summit  of  the  low 
ridge,  which  here  runs  out  from  the  northeastern  angle  of  Jebel 
Jerniflk. 

The  highest  peak  of  all  this  mountain  is  here  at  its  north- 
eastern corner  ;  which  now  rose  like  a  bastion  close  on  our  right. 
In  the  northwest,  but  still  on  the  high  land  that  separates  the 
watera  of  the  Hilleh  from  those  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  an 
isolated  conical  peak,  called  Jebel  'Adathir,  on  the  left  of  SaW, 
and  bearing  from  Rumeish  directly  south.  It  was  used  by  my 
companion  as  a  landmark  during  his  journey  in  1844.^  On  our 
left  was  the  fine  plain  or  basin  extending  towards  el-Jish  ;  but 
drained  in  its  southwestern  part  towards  the  lake  of  Tiberias, 
through  Wady  et-Tawahin  and  Wady  el-'Amild.  Our  road 
now  gradually  descended,  and  led  along  the  eastern  base  of  the 
mountains  ;  the  line  of  which  runs  nearly  due  north  and  soutL 
At  8.40  Sifsaf,  a  small  hamlet  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  plain  of 
Jish,  was  in  sight ;  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud.*  We  passed 
first  over  a  very  rocky  tract ;  and  then  through  a  cultivated 
region  with  many  very  old  olive  trees.  At  9  o'clock  a  fork  of 
the  path  led  more  to  the  right  to  Meiron.  The  straight  road 
keeps  on  to  SemiVy  ;  and  so  around  the  southeastern  flank  of 
the  mountain  to  er-Rameh.  It  was  said  to  be  comparatively 
level  and  easy. 

'  Bearings  at  7.50:   Ss'sa*  N.  50"  W.  Schulz  as  Adater,  V.  p.  300.    Paulns  L  c 

Jish  E.  VII  p.  116. 

'  See  Vol.  II.  p.  446.  [iii.  370.]  '  The   NEiDEO  of  the  Talmud,  near 

'  Bearings  at  8.15  :   Safed  124^     Ras  Safed  nml  Meiron ;  see  Schwar/.  Palest,  p. 

el-Ahmar    54.      Jebel   esb-Sheikh    49'.     i^h) Bearings  at  8.40 :  Si f«if  N.  50'  E. 

S:i'«i*  319  \  jial,  X.  25   E.     Meir6n  S  15'  E. 

*  This  mountain  is  mentioned  by  Stepb. 
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We  tamed  np  to  Meirdn,  a  very  old  looking  village  situated 
on  a  ledge  of  bristling  rocks  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
The  ascent  is  by  a  steep  and  very  ancient  road.  Below  the 
village  on  our  right,  were  sepulchres  in  the  rocks  ;  in  one  place 
four  arches  or  vaults  excavated  side  by  side  in  the  face  of  the 
rock,  each  with  a  sarcophagus  placed  across  it,  and  the  vault 
just  deep  enough  to  receive  the  sarcophagus.  One  of  them  had 
two  sarcophagi.  These  differed  from  all  the  sepulchres  we  had 
yet  seen.  There  were  two  other  similar  ones  a  little  higher  up. 
We  reached  the  village  at  9.10.  It  is  small,  and  inhabited  only 
by  Muhammedans.  A  fine  plain  lies  under  it  in  the  east,  lower 
than  that  towards  Jish,  and  drained  off  in  the  southeast  to  a 
Wady  southwest  of  Safed.  This  latter  place  was  in  foil  view, 
reckoned  two  hours  distant.  South  of  Meiron  in  the  valley,  we 
were  told  of  a  large  fountain.* 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  question,  but  that  this  place 
18  the  Meiron  of  the  Talmud  ;  several  times  there  mentioned 
along  with  Ouah  Halab,  now  el-Jish.'  It  is  also  most  probably 
the  Mero  or  Meroth  of  Josephus  ;  one  of  the  places  fortified 
by  that  leader  in  Upper  Galilee,  in  connection  likewise  with 
Ofscala  or  el-Jish.'  It  has  ever  maintained  a  strong  traditional 
hold  upon  the  affection  of  the  Jews,  as  containing  the  sepul- 
chres of  some  of  their  most  celebrated  scholars  and  holy  men. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  the  twelfth  centur}^,  mentions  here  in  a 
cave  the  tombs  of  the  great  teachers,  Hillel  and  Shammai, 
with  twenty  of  their  disciples  and  other  Rabbis.^  The  Itine- 
rary of  Samuel  Bar  Simson,  half  a  century  later,  adds  the  sepul- 
chres of  R.  Simeon  Ben  Jochai  and  his  son  R.  Eleazer.*  The 
annual  pil<rrimage  of  the  Jews  at  the  present  day  to  this  place 
was  alluded  to  in  the  account  of  our  former  journey.' 

Our  object  here  was  not  to  visit  the  sepulchres  ;  but  being 
here  we  went  to  those  below  the  village  on  the  south.  These 
are  surrounded  by  a  square  enclosure  ;  the  inside  of  the  wall 
being  built  up  with  stalls  in  the  manner  of  a  Khan,  for  the  con- 
vtjnience  of  men  and  horses.  .  The  tombs  are  under  low  domed 
structures  ;  which  are  usually  shut  and  locked  ;  and  the  keys 
kept  at  Safed.  The  enclosure  was  now  open  ;  but  we  could  not 
enter  the  tombs.  Every  thing  here  was  clean,  and  the  domes 
whitewashed.  This  is  now  the  chief  point  of  pilgrimage  ;  and 
here  are  the  reputed  tombs  of  R.  Simeon  Ben  Jochai  and  his 

*  Henri ngfl  from  Meiron:   Safed  111**.  *  Benj.  of  Tud.  I.  p.  82. 
Kadditha  3V.     Jish  11  .     Sifsaf  H\  •  Curmoly  Itin.  L  c.  pp.  138,  200. 

*  Heb.  l^"^-'a;  iee  the  references  in  *  See  Vol.  II.  p.  431.  [iii.  p.  3;U  «i.] 
U^tf.K)t  0pp.  II.  p.  698.  Reland  PaL  p.  See  also  Elliott's  'JVavt-la,  II  p  3,'>r>  mj. 
gj7^  Narrative  of  the  Scottish  Deputation,  .Tuly 

»*Jo».  B  J.  2.  20.  6.  Vit  §87.  Reland  ^^th.  Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  II.  ^ 
Pal.  p.  181.  311  aq. 
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son ;  as  also  those  of  Hillel  and  Shammai  and  their  disciples. 
But  there  is  at  present  no  appearance  of  antiquity. 

We  felt  more  interest  in  the  remains  of  the  ancient  syna- 
gogue. The  site  is  an  area,  artificially  levelled  off,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  a  huge  overhanging  rock.  The  edifice  fronted  toward 
the  south ;  and  here  too  only  the  fine  portal  and  a  portion 
of  the  front  wall  (including  a  side  door)  is  standing.  The 
architecture  is  almost  precisely  like  that  of  the  remains  at  Kefr 
Bir'im  ;  but  of  more  massive  proportions,  larger  stones,  and 
richer  sculpture.  Some  of  these  stones  are  4^  feet  long  by  2^ 
feet  thick.  The  portal  is  nearly  ten  feet  high  by  5J^  feet  wide. 
Its  side  posts  are  each  of  a  single  stone,  elaborately  sculptured. 
The  sculptured  lintel  projects  somewhat  beyond  the  side  posts ; 
and  is  without  inscription  and  without  the  wreath.  The  portico 
is  wholly  gone ;  except  a  comer  pedestal  fitted  inside  for  a 
double  column.  Some  fragments  of  columns  and  sculptured 
entablatures  arc  scattered  around.  The  area  of  the  interior 
is  empty.  An  old  Jew  said  it  was  the  synagogue  of  the  ^  just, 
who  were  buried  below. — This  synagogue  is  not  alluded  to  by 
R.  Benjamin  ;  but  R.  Samuel  in  1210,  and  Jacob  of  Paris  in 
1258,  make  mention  of  it.* 

Here  then  was  the  counterpart  of  the  remains  we  had  seen 
at  Kefr  Bir'im.  Looking  at  the  historical  evidence  in  respect  to 
Meiron,  there  was  no  reason  to.  call  in  question  the  tradition, 
that  these  were  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  synagogue  going  back  to 
the  earliest  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  We  no  longer  hesi- 
tated to  regard  those  at  Kefr  Bir'im,  as  having  the  same  charac- 
ter ;  and  our  curiosity  was  somewhat  excited  in  anticipation,  to 
ascertain,  whether  the  ruins  at  Tell  HUm,  which  formerly  had 
so  much  puzzled  us,  would  not  turn  out  to  be  of  like  origin. 

Joscphus  relates,  that,  besides  Giscala,  he  caused  to  be  forti- 
fied, in  Upper  Galilee,  the  towns  of  Seph,  Jamnith,  Meroth,  and 
the  rock  of  the  Achabari.*  Giscala  and  Meroth  are  identified 
with  el-Jish  and  Meiron ;  Jamnith  is  unknown  ;  and  the  rock 
of  the  Achabari  is  to  be  recognised  in  the  modem  'Akbarah  6{ 
our  lists,  mentioned  also  in  the  Talmud.  This  village  we  did  not 
get  sight  of ;  but  it  is  understood  to  He  south  of  Meiron  and 
southwest  of  Safed.'  As  to  the  Seph  of  Josephus,  it  seems  not 
improbable,  that  it  may  have  been  identical  ^ith  the  modern 
Saled  ;  but  as  there  is  no  direct  mention  of  the   latter  name 

*  Carmoly  1.  c.  pp.  134,  184.  southwest  of  Safed ;  which  act^^rds  toler- 

'  *Axa$dpci>p  irirpav,  Jos  B.  J.  2.  20.  6.  ably  with  Parchi ;  Descr.  of  Palest,  p.  188. 

'  'Akbarah,  according  to  R.   Parchi,  is  E.  G.  Schulz,  on  the  other  hand,  ^aks  ot 

one  hour  south  of  Meiron ;  see  Zunz  in  it   as   being   one   hour  south   of   Safed ; 

Asher's  Beiy.  of  Tud.  II.  p.  427.   Schwarz  Zeitschr.    der  D.  morgenL  Gesellsch.  Bd. 

places  it  an  English  mile  and  a  half  west  III.  p.  52. 
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nntil  the  middle  of  the  crusades,  it  could  hardly  have  been 
earlier  a  place  of  much  importance.^ 

Our  further  plan  was  to  go  from  Meiron  to  Kamah  of 
Naphtali.  This  could  be  done,  either  by  keeping  along  the  road 
in  the  plain  to  Semtl'y,  and  then  on  the  road  from  Safed  to 
Kameh  around  the  southeastern  flank  of  Jebel  JermQk  ;  or  by 
ascending  and  crossing  the  main  ridge  of  the  mountain  to  Beit 
Jenn.  We  chose  the  latter  course,  as  aflbrding  a  better  view 
both  of  the  mountains  and  of  the  adjacent  country.  There  was 
here  some  diflSculty  in  finding  a  guide  ;  but  at  last  we  obtained 
an  old  man  on  foot.  Setting  off  at  10  o'clock,  we  soon  began  to  as- 
cend steeply  along  a  ravine,  on  a  course  about  N.  60°  W.  After 
twenty  minutes  a  fork  of  the  road  went  off  to  the  right  across 
the  ravine,  leading  to  the  village  of  JermQk.  We  now  climbed 
out  of  the  ravine  towards  the  left ;  and  at  10.30  reached  the 
brow  of  the  steep  ascent.'  Here  were  five  very  old  olive  trees. 
Still  ascending  gradually,  we  had  a  view  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  ; 
and  came  out  at  10.45  upon  a  high  tract  of  table  land.  Here 
was  a  pond  of  water,  called  Birket  ZibM,  from  a  ruin  not  far 
off.  Hence  the  mountain  is  likewise  sometimes  called  Jebel 
Zibild. 

Proceeding  across  this  plain,  we  reached  at  11  o'clock  the 
western  brow  of  the  ridge  ;  and  looked  down  into  the  deep  and 
vast  valley  before  us,  running  off  northwest  to  Wady  el-Kftrn  ; 
with  Beit  Jenn  beyond  it  midway  on  the  mountain  side.  The 
Druze  village  of  JermOk  was  also  in  view  on  our  right,  on  the 
high  ridge  beyond  the  head  of  a  shorter  valley  running  down 
northwest  to  the  former  one.'  This  village,  an  hour  distant 
from  Meiron,  was  visited  by  Messrs  Bonar  and  McCheyne  in 
1839  ;  it  is  situated  on  the  level  western  brow  of  the  mountain, 
and  enjoys  a  view  of  the  lake  of  Galilee.  It  was  said  to  be  at 
present  almost  deserted.^ 

We  now  began  to  descend  towards  the  great  valley.  The 
path  led  down  for  a  time  along  the  right  side  of  a  long  lateral 
valley ;  then  crossing  more  to  the  right  it  continued  down  the 
left  side  of  a  shorter  and  very  steep  Wady.  We  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  great  valley  at  11.40  ;  here  running  N.  45°  W. 
We  did  not  learn  its  name  at  this  point ;  though  in  all  probabil- 
ity it  is  called  Wady  Beit  Jenn  ;  lower  down  it  takes  the  name 
of  Wady  Habis.      Turning  a  little  down  the  valley,  we  passed 

»  J<».  B.  J.  2.  20.  6.     The  Talmudic  Jish  39°.     Ras  el-Ahmar  89  \     Kadditha 

rt^  TV/o/ A,  once  mentioned  in  Rash  Ha-  60.     Teitabeh  59'.     Delutu  (>0  .     *Ain 

•hanah  c  2,  can  hardly  be  pressed  as  iden-  ez-Zcit6n  yri  .     Safed  lOG  . 
tical  with  Safed. — Ritter  also  seems  to  re-         ^  Bearings  at  11,  on  brow  :  Jermuk  N. 

fipird    Seph   as  representing  Safed,  trdk.  10    W.  1  m.     Beit  Jenn  S.  70    W.  2  m. 
aVI.  i.  p.  759;  but  comp.  ib.  p.  G87.  *  Narrative  etc,  July  13th. 

'  Bearings  at  10.  30:  Jish  26  .  Birket 
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around  a  point  into  the  mouth  of  a  small  and  ahnost  parallel 
side  ravine  with  a  fine  brook  ;  and  began  at  11.50  to  ascend 
steeply  towards  Beit  Jenn,  which  we  reached  at  12.15. 

Beit  Jenn  is  a  large  and  well  built  village.  The  houses  are 
of  the  common  limestone  of  these  mountains ;  but  on  the  roof 
of  one  of  the  houses  I  noticed  a  roller  of  black  volcianic  stone, 
which  must  have  been  brought  from  a  distance.  The  population 
comprise8*260  males  ;  and  all  are  Druzes.  There  is  no  appear- 
ance of  antiquity  ;  except  a  single  sepulchre  on  the  south  of  the 
village,  much  like  those  at  Meiron. — Beit  Jenn  was  visited  in 
August,  1754,  by  Stephan  Schulz,  coming  from  el-Bukei'a.  He 
speaks  of  the  inhabitants  as  occupied  in  manufacturing  water- 
.  skins ;  and  describes  the  grapes  of  this  region  as  particularly 
large  and  fine  ;  the  clusters  weigliing  each  ten  or  twelve  pounds.' 
Yet  the  aspect  of  these  mountain  ridges  and  rocky  declivities, 
as  seen  from  Beit  Jenn  in  April,  was  bald,  barren,  and  desolate 
in  the  highest  degree. 

Below  the  village,  in  the  southwest,  is  a  small  deep  basin 
with  a  pond  of  water.  A  narrow  valley  breaks  down  from  it, 
through  the  western  ridge,  to  the  plain  of  el-Bukei'a  beyond. 
North  of  this  valley  a  road  crosses  the  ridge  from  Beit  Jenn 
to  the  larger  Druze  village  of  el-Bukei'a,  situated  in  that 
basin.  Stephan  Schulz  describes  the  plain  as  being  about  an 
hour  long  by  half  an  hour  broad  ;  the  longer  direction  being 
nearly  from  south  to  north  ;  and  shut  in  by  elevated  hills.'  A 
brook  runs  through  it,  which  has  its  source  in  the  fountain  of 
the  village.  Tliis  latter  stands  in  the  southern  part  of  the  plain, 
in  a  well  cultivated  tract.  From  it  the  bed  of  Wady  el-Bukei'a 
runs  down  through  the  basin,  and  i)a8ses  out  to  the  westward 
through  a  deep  gorge  separating  SOhm^ta  from  Tershiha.  The 
banks  of  this  ravine  are  very  Ingh  ;  and  in  some  places  precipi- 
tous.' The  village  of  Bukei'a  is  a  good  hour  distant  from 
SfihmOita.  The  population  are  mainly  Druzes  ;  but  Schulz  found 
there  in  his  day  some  ten  families  of  Jews ;  and  these  remain 
at  prqsent,  to  the  number  of  about  twenty  persons.*  They 
were  said  to  till  the  ground,  like  Fellahs  ;  and  this  was 
afterwards  confirmed  to  us  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Reichard,  whose 
acquaintance  we  made  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  who  had  recently 
visited  the  place.  This  is  the  only  instance  known  in  Palestine 
of  Jews  engaged  in  agriculture.  For  this  reason  these  Jews  of 
Bukei'a  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 

»  S.  Schulz  Loitungen  etc.  V.  p.  284.     See  S.  Schulz  L  c.  V.  p.  279.     Paulua  L  o. 
Paulus*  Sammlnng  etc.  VII.  p.  106.  VII  p.  103. 

-„  *uAi'  ;»»•»  *K   Smith  Ms.  Journal,  1844. 

Hence  the  Arabic  name  el^Buketa,         ,  ,,   j,^,^^^^  j  ^      3^^,,^;  ^,^^  ^cCheym 

thedhnimitive  ot  rl-Bhka'a ;  m  Heb.  ny-a     ^^^^  ^,f  ^^^^^  ^^  Jerniuk ;  Narrative,  July 

a  cleft,  valley,  plniii,  etc.  between  \\\\h. —     l^th. 
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Jewish  inliabitants  of  the  land,  who  have  never  been  driven  oui 
by  the  later  masters  of  the  country,  whether  Christiana  or 
Muhammedans.  They  say  their  fathers  always  dwelt  there 
Nor  is  it  an  improbable  supposition,  that  they  may  have  thus 
i^inained  undisturbed  in  this  nook  of  their  mountains,  remote 
rVom  the  routes  of  war  and  travel,  as  also  from  the  sites  of 
Jewish  pilgrimage. 

At  Beit  Jenn  we  were  thus  among  the  head  branches 
of  the  great  Wady  el-KOm,  which,  descending  from  these 
mountains,  drains  the  whole  district  of  el-Jebel.  The  main 
ridge  of  Jebel  JermQk  is  that  which  we  had  crossed  in  its 
lowest  part.  In  the  north  it  rises  into  the  highest  peak  of 
Gralilee  ;  and  towards  the  south  rises  also,  but  not  so  high.  Its 
whole  length  is  hardly  two  hours.  It  separates  the  districts  of 
Safed  and  el-JebeL  Southwest  of  Safed  and  near  Semtl'y  it 
drops  down  towards  the  south  to  a  lower  ridge,  which  shuts  in 
the  plain  of  R&meh  on  the  east.  But  the  main  ridge  turns 
westward  at  a  right  angle,  and  as  a  high  mountain  skirts  the 
plain  of  Rameh  on  the  north  ;  the  highest  indeed  of  all  the 
parallel  ridges  of  Lower  Galilee.  It  thus  lies  between  the  dis- 
tricts of  el-Jebel  and  esh-Shaghtir.  Far  up  in  the  interior 
recesses  of  the  southeastern  angle  of  this  mountain,  the  great 
valley  of  Beit  Jenn  has  its  beginning  ;  and  runs  down  northwest 
to  unite,  as  Wady  Habis,  with  Wady  el-Bukei'a,  beyond  the 
.termination  of  the  ridge  which  separates  them  in  the  south. 
The  junction  takes  place  at  some  distance  below  Sflhmata. 
Before  the  junction,  Wady  Habis  receives  the  shorter  Wady 
Birzeh  from  the  left ;  and  from  the  right  the  deep  Wady 
Harfeish  coming  down  fmm  under  the  village  of  Jermttk.*  The 
ridge  between  Beit  Jenn  and  Bukei'a  may  thus  be  said  to  divide 
the  interior  right  angle  of  the  mountain  into  two  acute  angles  ; 
each  drained  by  a  main  branch  of  Wady  el-Kftrn.  On  the 
north  the  district  el-Jebel  is  separated  from  Belad  BeshArah 
by  the  high  land  running  up  eastward  from  Rtis  en-Nak^rah. 

This  cluster  of  mountains  has  been  sometimes  regarded  as 
the  Asamon  of  Josephus,  to  which  on  one  occasion  seditious 
persons  and  robbers  fled  from  Sepphoris.  But  that  mountain 
was  in  the  very  middle  of  Galilee,  and  over  against  Sepphoris  ; 
a  description  which  applies  better  to  the  broken  and  double  ridge 
skirting  the  BQttauf  on  the  north.* 

Setting  ofl*  from  Beit  Jenn  at  12.45,  we  took  the  road  for 
Rameh,  with  a  new  guide  on  foot.  The  way  led  at  first  along 
a  low  ridge  between  the  small  valley  by  which  we  had  ascended, 

'  £.  Smith,  Ms.  Jonilial,  1844.  Atn-iKpus  rrjs  "Xtv^Kapfvt,    Comp.    Kittet 

»  Jos.  B.  J.  2.   18.   11,  'Acro/iciK  ,  .  .  rh     Erdk.  XVI.  i.  p.  774. 
lunrairarop  r^s  TaXiKaias  ipoSj  h  kutcu  ^jXp 

Vol.  tit.— 7* 
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and  the  little  basin  in  the  southwest  ;*  afterwards  it  verged  more 
west,  along  a  depression  or  saddle  in  the  mountain.  The  gen- 
eral course  was  about  S.  8.  E.  At  1.15,  half  an  hour  from  Beit 
Jenn,  we  came  out  suddenly  upon  the  brow  of  the  high  precipi- 
tous mountain,  here  running  from  east  to  west,  and  overlooking 
a  vast  and  beautiful  region  extending  from  the  bay  of  'Akkh  to 
the  lake  of  Tiberias  ;  with  Carmel  in  the  distance  on  one  sidt, 
and  Mount  Tabor  on  the  other.  To  get  the  foil  view  we  had  to 
go  on  five  minutes  further,  and  'pass  around  a  projecting  cliflf. 
Before  us  was  now  the  district  of  Shaghtir,  made  up  of  plains 
extending  from  east  to  west,  and  separated  by  parallel  ridges  of 
high  rocky  hills  ;  but  none  so  high  as  that  on  which  we  stood. 
Some  1500  feet  immediatelv  below  us  was  the  rich  and  well 
cultivated  plain  of  Rameh  ;  w\th  the  village  of  that  name  on  the 
lower  slope  of  the  mountain.  Through  this  plain  passes  the  road 
from  'Akka  to  Safed,  and  also  that  to  Damascus  by  way  of  Kh^n 
Jubb  Yusuf  and  the  Jisr.  On  the  next  parallel  ridge  rose  a 
very  prominent  Tell  a  little  east  of  south,  called  Tell  Haztir  ; 
and  beyond  was  a  second  plain  divided  by  a  transverse  ridge. 
Another  parallel  ridge  followed,  skirting  the  great  plain  el- 
Bflttauf  beyond  it ;  and  then  another  shorter  ridge  east  of 
Seffi'irieh,  between  the  Bflttauf  and  the  plain  of  Tur'an. 

The  plain  of  Rameh  is  shut  in  on  the  east  by  the  low  ridge 
extending  south  from  the  comer  of  Jebel  Jermiik  ;  and  on  the 
west  by  the  rocky  and  precipitous  hills  which  overlook  the  plain 
of  'Akka.  There  is  a  gap  at  the  western  end,  as  if  a  ravine 
passed  out ;  but  it  serves  only  for  a  road,  and  has  no  water-course. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  plain,  as  far  as  to  Riimeh,  is  drained  by 
the  head  water-course  of  a  Wady  called  Sellameh  ;  it  sweeps 
round  from  the  east  and  passes  out  by  a  gap  in  the  southern 
ridge  just  west  of  Tell  Hfizi^r.  Then,  as  Wady  Sellameh,  it 
turns  eastward  through  the  next  plain,  and  runs  to  the  lake  of 
Tibcriaa.  The  fine  western  basin  of  the  plain  of  Rameh  is 
drained  by  the  beginnings  of  Wady  Sha'ab  ;  which  in  like 
manner  passes  off  through  another  gap  in  the  southern  ridge  ; 
and  then  turns  west  to  the  plain  of  'Akka  ;  in  which  its  water- 
course ultimately  unites  with  the  river  Na'man.  In  the  plam 
beyond  this  southern  ridge,  and  to  the  left  of  the  gap  last  men- 
tioned, are  the  villages  of  'Arrabeh  and  SOkhnin  ;  the  latter  the 
chief  place  of  the  Sliaghur.'* 

The  view  from  this  brow  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  exten- 
sive in  all  Palestine.     We  met  with  none  to  be  compared  with 

'  Bearings  at  12.50 :  Jennak  N.  30'  E  Tabor  183'.     Ferrudy  122".     Tell  Hazur 

Beit.JeimN.  30MV.  170\    er- Rameh  2^0  .    Nuhf  26r.    Deir 

»  Bearings  from  the  brow  above  RameK :  el-A8*ad  263".     *Arrubeh  2 1 !)".     Sfikhuiii 

Kefr  'Allan    139'.      Kiini    Hnttin     H;.T.  227'.     West  end  of  Cunnel  256^ 
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it  during  the  whole  of  our  present  journey.  This  ridge  also 
£:>rms  a  very  definite  boundary  between  Upper  and  Lower  Gali* 
lee.> 

Setting  off  again  at  1.35,  we  began  the  long  and  very  steep 
descent  towards  the  village.  On  the  way  one  of  the  mules  fell, 
and  had  to  be  unloaded  before  he  could  rise.  After  thus  losiug 
ten  minutes,  we  reached  Rameh  at  2.45  ;  the  descent  having 
occupied  just  an  hour.  The  village  lies  upon  the  lower  culti- 
vated slope  of  the  mountain,  still  several  hundred  feet  above  the 
plain.  It  is  a  large  village,  well  built  and  apparently  wealthy  ; 
and  is  inhabited  by  Christians  and  Druzes.  The  former  are 
Greeks  and  Greek  Catholics ;  and  constitute  about  two  thirds 
of  the  population.  The  place  is  surrounded  by  extensive  olive 
orchards.  Several  of  the  men  of  the  village  were  sitting  on  the 
ground  near  the  entrance  ;  and  seemed  little  disjwsed  to  trouble 
themselves  even  to  answer  the  inquiries  of  strangers.  Mean- 
time, as  our  horses'  shoes  needed  fastening,  our  servants  succeeded 
in  finding  a  very  good  smith.' 

Bameh  has  no  traces  of  antiquity  within  or  around  it,  so 
far  as  we  could  see  or  hear.  Yet  it  is,  without  doubt,  the  an- 
cient Ramah  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali ;'  the  Eamah  we  had 
visited  a  few  days  before,  being  unquestionably  that  of  Asher. 
Both  are  merelv  enumerated  bv  Eusebius  and  Jerome.*  The 
present  Ramah  is  mentioned  by  Brocardus  ;  but  he  puts  it  two 
miles  south  of  Cana  ;  and  his  whole  accoimt  of  this  region  is 
confused.  Adrichomius  places  it  near  Safed.*  No  modern  travel- 
lers seem  to  have  traversed  this  great  route  between  'Akka  and 
Damascus  ;  but  Rameh  was  visited  by  E.  G.  Schultz,  passing 
northwards,  apparently  in  1847.  My  companion  heard  of  it  in 
1844  as  near  the  beginning  of  Wady  Sha'ab.' 

Learning  that  there  was  a  ruin  Huzdr  in  connection  with  the 
Tell  of  that  name,  we  concluded  to  visit  it ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
take  up  our  quarters  for  the  night  at  Mughar,  a  village  on  the 
southeastern  declivity  of  the  Tell.  The  usual  road  from  Rameh, 
which  we  followed,  passes  around  the  Tell  on  the  cast ;  though, 
as  we  found  afterwards,  we  might  perhaps  have  saved  some 
time,  had  we  taken  a  less  frequented  path  around  its  western 
side.  Leaving  Rameh  at  3.10,  we  struck  down  on  a  south- 
easterly course  into  the  plain.  The  bottom  was  undulating  and 
variegated  ;   and  full  of  old  olive  trees,  forming  an   immense 

*  Joseph.  B.  J.  3.  3.  1,  2.     Roland  Pa-  *  Josh.  10,  36. 

best  p    127,  180  !^.     Hitter  Erdk.  XVI.  *  Kuseh.  et  Hieroa  Onoroosticon.  art 

L  pp  68.>,  757.      Com  p.  Euseb  et  Ilieron.  Rama. 

Oaomast  art.  Gallon.  '  Hrocardns  c  6.     Adrichomius  p.  1 23. 

'  Bearing?  from  er-Rimeh  :  Seijilkr  21 7%  *  Hitter  1.   c.  p.   772.      El.  Smitii,  M§ 

U  m      Nnhf  270  .     Deir  el-As^ad  2G7%  Journal,  Ap.  22.   1844. 
TeU  U^iir  150  .     Deir  Haima  186  . 
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grove,  like  those  near  Gaza  and  Beirut.  These  old  trees,  as  we 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  are  called  by  the  people 
Rumy  i.  e.  *  Greek ; '  from  an  indefinable  impression,  that  they  have 
come  down  from  a  time  earlier  than  the  Muhammedan  conquest. 
At  3.25  we  struck  the  Damascus  road ;  from  which,  five 
minutes  later,  the  Safed  road  went  off  more  to  the  left,  to  cross 
the  low  ridge  near  the  mountain.  At  3.45,  our  path  separated 
from  the  Damascus  road  ;  we  turned  more  to  the  right,  and 
soon  crossed  a  water-course  now  nearly  dry.  All  this  part  of 
the  plain  is  drained  off  southwest  to  Wady  Sellameh,  through 
the  jiap  west  of  Tell  H&ztlr.  The  plain  is  here  exceedingly 
fertile  ;  the  soil  a  red  loam.  Our  path  lay  along  up  a  dry  water- 
course. At  4.10  we  came  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  on  the  east  of 
the  Tell ;  and  looked  down  into  the  plain  of  Wady  Sellameh 
before  us.  We  now  had  to  work  our  way  along  the  southeastern 
flank  of  Tell  Hazfir,  at  about  the  same  level.  The  path  was 
little  travelled,  and  led  over  slippery  rocks  in  several  places  ;  so 
that  our  progress  was  slow  and  diflicult.  We  reached  MughSir 
at  length  at  4.50  ;  and  pitched  our  tent  on  the  east  of  the 
village. 

This  is  a  large  place,  situated  midway  up  the  steep  declivity 
of  the  Tell,  and  looking  toward  the  S.  S.  E.*  The  houses  and 
streets  rise  one  above  another  in  steps  or  terraces.  Many  of  the 
houses  have  upon  the  flat  roof  a  place  for  sleeping  in  summer ; 
which  I  saw  here  and  at  Kameh  for  the  first  time.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  floor  or  platform  of  stone  or  mortar,  with  a  screen 
of  wicker  work  around  it.  We  afterwards,  in  other  villages, 
found  these  screens  constructed  of  green  boughs  and  brushwood. 
The  inhabitants  of  Mughilr  are  two  thirds  Druzes,  and  one  third 
Greek  Catholics  and  Muslims  ;  the  two  latter  farming  and  pay- 
ing their  taxes  together.  The  extensive  olive  groves  which  cover 
also  the  plain  of  Wady  Sellameh  belong  to  the  government ; 
and  for  each  tree  an  annual  tax  of  five  j^iastres  is  exacted. 
The  land  tax  of  the  viDage  is  40,000  piastres. 

There  are  here  no  remains  of  antiquity  ;  except  two  sarco- 
phagi sunk  in  a  rock  on  the  north  of  the  village.  On  the  same 
side  further  up,  are  also  several  caverns  in  a  ledge  of  rocks  ;  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  artificial.  Yet  Mughar  probably  repre- 
sents an  ancient  Mearah,^  of  which  no  mention  has  come  down 
to  us. 

Thursday,  Aj)rif  15fh,  We  took  a  guide,  and  set  off  at  8.2^ 
to  visit  Khirbet  Hazi\r  and  the  summit  of  the  Tell.  We  kept 
along  the  declivity  westwards  at  the  same  level  and  without  a 

*  Bearings  from  Mugh&r:  Khirbet Mim-         *  Heb.    n-»?a     cavern:    comp.    Josh 
U  146%  3^  m.  'Ailebpn  190%  Deir  Honna     134 
286%     Kura  Hattin  169%  '    ' 
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path,  until  we  struck  a  shorter  road  coming  from  R4meh  on  the 
west  side  of  the  TelL  FoUowing  <his,  we  came  at  9  o'clock  to 
Khirhet  Haziir  at  our  right,  on  the  northwest  flank  of  the  Tell, 
about  on  a  level  with  MtSghdr,  and  directly  overagainst  Bameh. 
The  ruins  are  merely  those  of  a  common  village  ;  with  one  bro- 
ken cistern.' 

We  now  rode  to  the  summit  of  the  Tell,  from  the  northwest, 
in  20  minutes ;  without  a  path,  but  without  much  dithculty. 
There  are  no  ruins  on  the  summit ;  and  nothing  to  lead  to  the 
supposition,  that  it  was  ever  built  upon.  The  view  was  exten- 
sive and  fine  ;  taking  in  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  mountains 
of  Haur^n  beyond  ;'  Tabur  and  the  intervening  plains  ;  Carniel 
and  the  bav  of  'Akka.  Below  us  was  the  plain  of  Wadv  Sella- 
me^  covered  with  olive  groves  ;  with  an  ancient  site  of  the  same 
name.  This  Wadv  runs  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias  throujrh  the 
plain  north  of  Mejdel,  as  Wady  er-RObOdiyeh.  West  of  the 
gap  by  which  it  enters  from  the  plain  of  Rameh,  a  transverse 
ridge  crosses  obliquely  to  the  next  parallel  ridge,  in  a  direction 
southeast.  The  plain  west  of  this  transverse  ridge  connects  with 
Wady  Sha'ab,  which  comes  also  from  the  pbiin  of  Ranieh  by  a 
more  western  gap ;  and  passes  down  to  the  plain  of  'Akka.  In 
that  direction  the  countn'  looked  full  of  hills  and  ridges.* 

This  was  the  second  place  we  had  now  nsited,  l)earing  a 
name  which  might  correspond  to  the  ancient  Hazor.  But  here 
was  no  proximity  to  the  lake  of  the  Huleh  ;  the  ruins  had  no 
antiquity,  and  were  not  those  of  a  city  ;  and  the  Tell  itself  had 
n>  trace  of  fortifications  nor  of  buildings  of  any  kind.  Here, 
then,  was  not  the  Hazor  of  the  l)<x>k  of  Joshua. 

More  probable  is  the  identity  of  Yakilk,  a  village  which  we 
saw  from  this  spot,  with  the  ancient  Hukkok.^  This  latter  is 
enumerated  in  the  book  of  Joshua  as  belon^^ing  to  Xaj)htali  ; 
though  in  the  later  Chronicles  it  is  siK)ken  of  as  in  Asher.^  Eu- 
sebius  and  Jerome  place  it  on  the  bonlers  of  these  two  tril)es.* 
The  identity  was  recognised  by  R.  Parchi  in  the  tourteenth 
century ;    and   the   Jews   placed   the   tomb   of  Halwikkuk   at 

^  BearinsT'  At  Kliirbet  HAzi^r :  *Arrabeh  although  unufsnnl,  is  not  without  cxanifile; 

2S3'.    Sukhnin  249*.  Seijur  312\   Runeh  e.  g.  ='n  or  =an,  c"in,  L  q    ='^  .  ---  ; 

926  .  FfiradyoO  .  Kefr  'Auan  r.3\  ^^  Gej«en.  Thesanr   p.  558  — Hukkok  w'al 

«  Bi^nnjrsfrom  TeU  Hamr:  SaA-d  53'.  identified    in   oar  tonnor  lists:    see  BibL 
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is:  .      Deir  Hanna  22t)  .   'Arrubeh  231)  .  po^linj?   pa.v-.a-e,  Jo4i    21.  31,  it  is  Hol- 
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Y&ktlk.*  The  vfllage  lay  from  us  about  E.  by  S.  on  the  north- 
ern border  of  the  plain  of  Wady  Selldmeh,  at  the  foot  of  the 
ridge  running  east  from  where  we  stood.' 

We  descended  from  Tell  Haztlr  on  its  southeastern  side  ;  and 
returned  to  Mughar  in  30  minutes,  by  a  path  higher  up  than 
the  one  of  yesterday.  Leaving  the  village  again  at  11.10  with 
a  guide  on  foot,  we  descended  southwesterly  into  the  plain  on 
our  way  to  'Arrdbeh.  The  descent  was  long,  and  in  some  placeu 
steep.  We  passed  through  portions  of  the  grove  of  olive  trees. 
The  soil  under  them  had  been  ploughed  over,  in  order  to  loosen 
it,  for  the  benefit  of  the  trees.  We  waited  here  ten  minutes  for 
our  lagging  muleteers.  At  11.50  we  came"  to  the  channel  of 
Wady  Scllumeh,  with  a  small  stream  of  water  just  ready  to  dry 
up.  Here  the  site  Khirbet  Sellameh  was  seen  up  the  Wadv  N. 
30^  W.  half  a  mile  distant.  This  is  doubtless  the  ancient 
Sela7ni8,  a  town  of  Lower  Galilee  fortified  by  Josephus.^  It 
was  recognised  by  E.  G.  Schultz  in  1847.^ 

Beft)re  us  was  now  the  transverse  ridge,  separating  the  east- 
ern plain  from  the  western.  We  began  to  ascend  gradually  a 
few  minutes  beyond  the  water-course.  On  our  left  along  the 
slijpe  was  a  tract  of  rich  pasturage,  apparently  unappropriated  ; 
belonging  to  the  government,  but  farmed  by  no  one,  and  run- 
ning to  waste.  At  12.15  we  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge  ;  and 
looked  down  into  the  western  plain.*  The  eastern  part  of  this  is 
not  drained  at  all ;  and  a  pond  of  water  was  yet  standing  in  it. 
There  is  a  slight  swell  between  it  and  the  western  portion  ; 
which  last  is  drained  off  to  Wady  Sha'ab.  Dcir  Hanna  was  a 
mile  distant  in  the  southwest,  on  a  lower  ridge  in  front  of  the 
higher  line  of  hills  in  the  south,  between  us  and  the  plain  el- 
Buttauf. 

We  sent  our  muleteers  by  the  direct  road  through  the  plain 
to  'Arrabeh  ;  while  we  kept  along  on  the  ridge  to  Deir  Hanna ; 
which  at  a  distance  has  the  appearance  of  a  fortified  place. 
Before  coming  to  it  we  passed  in  succession  two  towers  on  the 
ridge,  apparently  intended  as  outposts  ;  one  half  a  mile,  and  the 
other  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  village.  We  reached 
Deir  Hanna  at  12.40.  It  stands  upon  a  higher  point  of  the 
ridge  ;  and  was  once  surrounded  by  a  wall  which  is  now  much 
fallen  down.**  There  are  no  traces  of  antiquity  ;  and  the  wall, 
though  obviously  intended  for  military  defence,  had  no  character 
of  strength  or  durability.     We  learned  afterwards  that  these 

»  R.  Parchi  in  Asher's  Beiy.  of  Tud.  II.  »  2^ Aa^t/j,  Jo8.  Vita  §  37.  B.  J.  2.  20. 6. 

p.  421  sq      Carraoly  Itin.  pp.  385,  455  *  Zeitsclir.  A  morgenl.  Gea.  III.  p.  62. 

•  Mr  Wolcott,  in  1842,  passed  five  rain-  *  Bearings  at  12.46,  on    ridge :     Deit 

utes  east  of  Yakuk,  on  his  way  from  Ti-  Hanna  S.  45    W.     el-Mdghar  N.  BS"*  El 

berias  to  Safed;  see  Biblioth.  Sac^^  1843,  Sukhnin  S.  75    \V. 

p.  80.  *  From  Deir  Uannu,  Sukhuiu  bore  W. 
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fortifications  were  the  work  of  the  noted  Dhaher  el-'Omar,  abomt 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  After  his  death,  his  son  'Aly 
held  possession  of  Deir  Hanna  ;  where  he  was  besieged  in  1776 
by  Jezz^r  Pasha,  but  escaped.' 

We  now  descended  obliquely  along  the  southern  declivity 
of  the  ridge  towards  the  southwest.  On  this  side  also  are  two 
towers  or  outposts,  at  similar  distances.  Beyond  the  termination 
of  the  ridge  our  road  turned  to  the  left  around  a  projecting  hill ; 
and  we  came  at  1.15  to  'Arr&beh,  situated  in  a  nook  of  the  hills 
connected  with  the  southern  ridge.  The  hills  around  this  nook 
shut  out  all  view,  except  towards  the  west  and  northwest.' 

Here  we  stopped  for  the  day  ;  partly  on  account  of  the 
lameness  of  one  of  our  horses ;  but  more  for  rest  and  quiet  to 
my  companion,  whose  health  was  suffering  from  a  temporary 
local  disease.  On  account  of  the  high  wind,  our  tent  was  pitched 
in  the  court  of  a  ruined  house  witliin  the  village.  We  found 
our  position  sufficiently  uncomfortable.  It  seemed  as  if  most  of 
the  men  and  women,  and  all  the  boys,  were  collected  around  our 
tent ;  and  the  boys  especially  were  noisy  and  rude.  Swarms  of 
flies  annoyed  us  by  day,  and  mosquitos  by  night.  The  village 
is  half  in  ruins.  There  are  some  traces  of  antiquity,  such  as  a 
few  hewn  stones  and  fragments  of  columns  ;  but  none  which 
mark  a  place  of  importance.  The  inhabitants  are  Muslims, 
with  only  three  or  four  families  of  Christians. 

The  day  was  spent  in  making  inquiries  as  to  the  adjacent 
region.  The  people  knew  Jefut  among  the  hills  in  the  south- 
west. On  the  hills  north  of  Sttkhnin,  they  said,  are  ruins  called 
Kilbarah  ;  which  we  decided  to  visit  if  possible. — At  the  east 
end  of  the  Buttauf  is  a  ruin,  with  columns  standing,  called  Um 
el-'Amad,  about  an  hour  west  of  Hattin.  Further  west  in  the 
BQttauf  is  another  site  of  ruins  called  'Ain  Natif ;  also  with 
columns  standing.  At  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  north  of  the 
BQttauf  is  a  ruin  called  Um  Selakhit. —  In  the  region  east  of 
Mdgh&r,  they  likewise  spoke  of  two  mined  places  ;  one  called 
Sebana,  and  the  other  er-RiibQdiyeh  on  the  Wady  of  that  name. 
This  last  is  already  on  the  maps. 

At  'Arrabeh,  we  could  not  but  recognise  in  this  name  the 
ancient  Araba  of  Josephus  ;  from  which  the  town  of  Sogane 
was  twenty  stadia  distant.^    This  latter  town  was  also  here  to  be 

'  Volney  Voyage,  II.  p.  1 25.   See  the  no-  of   ^Apd^wy^    and   tin's    reading  has  bei^c 

jeof  DhaherinVoLII.  p. 893  8q. [iii. 273.]  adapted    in    the    editions;     but    errone- 

*  Bearings  from  *Arrabeh :  Sukhnin  ously,  as  now  appears :  Reland  Pahvst. 
m\  Deir  As'ad  33r.  Gap  in  hills  to  p.  771,  1021.  E  (r.  Sohultz  wasi  at  'Arru- 
Wady  Sha'ab  331°.  boh  in  1847,  and  sn;j^oste«l  the  neces<iirv 

•  Gr.  "Apaficu — Joseph.  Vit.  51,  irphs  correction ;  in  respect  to  which,  however, 
2«7<£n7r  K^fifiw  .  .  .  'Apdfi^v  iLwtxowray  Gross  and  Kitter  tieem  to  hesit'ite:  Zeitschr. 
Acoat  ardSta,  to  the  village  Sogane  .  .  .  der  morg.  Ges.  Ill  pp.  50,  GO.  lUtter  1.  c. 
Hutant  from  Araba  twenty  stadia.     Re-  p.  76S  sq. 

land  int)posed  to  read  here  Vafidfwp  instead  * 
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recognised  in  Sflkhnin,  lying  about  W.  N.  W.  at  the  estimated 
distance  of  an  hour ;  though  we  afterwards  travelled  it  rapidly 
in  forty-five  minutes.  The  coincidence  is  therefore  unusually 
exact.  That  a  village  named  Araba  anciently  existed  in  this 
quarter,  we  know,  independently  of  Josephus,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.*  In  the  sixteenth  century  it 
was  visited  by  the  Jews  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage.' 

Friday,  April  16th.  The  wind  to-day  was  from  the  south- 
west, the  rainy  quarter ;  and  there  were  occasional  showers. 
Tlie  illness  of  my  companitm  continued  ;  and  we  therefore 
decided  to  remain  through  the  day  at  'Arr^beh. 

On  the  side  of  the  hill  a  short  distance  east  of  the  village,  is 
a  ledge  of  rocks  ;  in  the  face  of  which  are  several  holes  like 
caverns.  They  may  be  natural ;  but  seem  too  many  for  that. 
If  sepulchres,  they  must  be  much  broken  away. — As  we  sat  in 
our  tent,  a  huge  centipede  came  deliberately  marcliing  along  the 
middle  of  the  floor.  The  bite  is  poisonous  and  troublesome ; 
but  not  fatal. — A  single  palm  tree  is  found  in  the  village. 

We  made  several  attempts  to  engage  a  guide  to  take  us 
across  the  hills  to  Jefat  and  K^na.  These  all  failed,  owing  to 
the  laziness  of  the  people  and  their  exorbitant  demands.  We 
usually  found  these  two  traits  existing  together. 

Saturday  J  April  VJth,  The  morning  was  bright  and  beau- 
tiftil ;  and  the  aspect  of  the  country  brilliant.  Failing  still  to 
obtain  a  guide  for  Jclut,  and  the  lameness  of  our  horse  contin- 
uing, we  concluded  to  turn  down  to  'Akka  in  order  to  hire 
another  ;  visiting  also  KObarah  on  the  way.  Setting  off  there- 
fore at  7.15,  without  a  guide,  we  followed  the  road  across  the 
fine  plain  towards  SOkhnin.  In  a  few  minutes,  a  modern  reser- 
voir with  broken  walls  was  on  our  right,  belonging  to  'Arrabeh. 
Traversing  the  plain,  we  came  at  7.55  to  another  large  artificial 
pond  with  a  high  mound,  belonging  to  Sftkhnin.  Here 
women  were  bearing  away  jars  of  water  on  their  heads  to  the 
village.  We  reached  SOkhnin  at  8  o'clock,  situated  on  a  round 
isolated  hill  near  the  southern  ridge,  in  the  southwest  part  of 
the  plain.  It  is  marked  by  the  conspicuous  white  dome  of  a 
mosk  or  Wely  ;  and  there  is  another  near  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 
Here  too  was  a  single  palm  tree.  In  a  piece  of  modem  wall  we 
noticed  several  ancient  and  regularly  bevelled  stones,  from  three 
to  four  feet  long,  with  the  surface  smooth  throughout.  Of 
course,  they  were  not  in  their  original  position.  We  saw  no 
other  marks  of  antiquity.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Mus- 
lims ;  with  twenty  or  thirty  families  of  Greek  Christians.    Sdkh- 

'  Onomast.  art.  Araba:  "Porro  est  et        •  Carraoly Itin^raircs dc la Terre Sainte, 
alia  villa  Araba  nomine  in  finibus  Diocse-     p.  3S3,  453. 
sarese,*'  i.  e.  Sepphoris. 
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nln  is  the  chief  village  of  the  Sh^ghtlr ;  but  the  districts  of  the 
Sh^ghdr  and  Jebel  were  now  under  one  governor,  and  the  seat 
of  government  had  not  yet  been  fixed. 

We  had  already  recognised  SCikhnin  as  the  Sogane  of  Jose- 
phus,  twenty  stadia  distant  from  Araba,^  It  seems  to  be  the 
same  town  spoken  of  frequently  in  the  Talraudic  writings,  as 
Sichanin,*  It  is 'mentioned  by  Jewish  travellers  in  the  four- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  was  a  place  of  Jewish  pil- 
grimage.' It  stands  in  the  lists  collected  during  our  former 
journey  ;  and  was  visited  by  E.  G.  Schultz  in  1847.* 

At  SQkhnin  we  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  guide  on  foot 
to  take  us  to  KQbarah,  and  also  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on 
our  way  to  'Akka.  He  proved  to  be  intelligent  and  faithful. 
The  direct  road  to  'Akka  goes  by  way  of  Mi'^r,  a  village  on  the 
western  brow  of  the  mountains  overlooking  the  great  plain 
along  the  coast.  We  left  SQkhnin  at  8.10 ;  and  followed 
down  a  road  more  to  the  right,  on  a  northwest  course,  along  a 
basin  which  is  diained  off  northwards  by  a  chasm  in  the  hills  to 
Wady  Sha'ab.  Our  road  had  every  appearance  of  being  a  very 
old  one,  with  rocks  laid  along  on  each  side.  At  8.30  there  was 
a  large  ancient  cistern;  but  broken  ;  and  five  minutes  later 
another,  with  steps,  from  which  women  were  carrying  water  on 
their  heads  to  the  village.  Soon  afterwards  we  lost  the  old 
road  ;  which  probably  followed  down  the  valley  on  our  right  to 
Wadv  Slia'ab  and  so  direct  to  Kilbarah  :  while  we  made  a  cir- 
cuit  towjirds  the  west.  We  now  rose  upon  the  ridge  by  a  rocky 
path  ;  and  when  on  the  top  at  9.10  had  the  deep  Wady  Sha'ah 
before  us.  The  direction  of  Kfibarah  was  pointed  out  beyond 
the  valley  ;  it  may  have  been  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  at  the 
most.'  Wady  Sha'ab,  as  we  had  before  learned,  drains  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  plain  of  Rameh  ;  and  having  passed  through  its 
gap,  receives  the  narrow  gorge  running  down  from  the  plain 
around  SQkhnin. 

We  now  kept  along  still  towards  the  left,  and  by  a  mere 
goat  i)ath,  aroimd  a  Tell  on  the  ridge  ;  and  then  descended 
nurthwest  along  its  shoulder  very  steeply  and  with  difficulty  to 
the  bottom  of  Wady  Sha'ab  at  9.35  ;  called  also  Wady  Hilila- 

»  See    above,  p.  S3.  ^Joseph.  Vita  51,  '  R  Parchi  in  Asher's  Bcnj.  of  Tud.  II. 

52.  B.  J,  2.  20.  6.     Between  the  forms  p.  442.     Carmoly  Itin.  pp.  382,  4.">3. 

Imyiyri  and  SAkhnin,  there  is  the  inter-  ^  Bibl   Res.   Ist  ed.  Ill   App.  p.   133. 

change  of  y  and  JtA,  Heb.  n,  which  is  not  Zeit^hr.  d.  morjj.  Ges.  III.  pp.   50,  60. — 

ntin-Tial ;  see  Gesen  Thewinr.  p.  252      In  There  was  another  2«*o^io;  in  Ganlonitis, 

Hebrew  the  name  was  probably  written  «^o"»'times  confounded  with    this   .me    in 

with    Z    (see  the  next  note),  which  has  ^'^^}^^^^ -^ '}'>^'  1^-  ^\  ^'  ^  >  ^^^^^"'Py^V^'. 

,      ^      .          ,           .        ,    ,-.  15eannj^  on  ndo:c,   at  9.10:  Sukhnin 

pHwed  over  into  the   guttural  Khe ;    see  ,4^,        'Arrabeh  123  .     Kubarah  (.^)  IH  . 

Ihesaur.  p.  M*.  D^j^  el-As'ad  2  .    Seijur  41»  .  'Akka  2S.S  . 

*  Talm.   •f::-'©  ;  see  Reland  Falsest,  p.  Rirweh  290  .     Sha'ah  286  .     Mi'ir  2.">6  . 

1003  Tell  Yanun  287  . 

Vol  ill.— 8 
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zon.  Fi-om  this  point  there  was  a  good  and  level  road  along  the 
valley  and  across  the  plain  to  'Akka  ;  and  we  therefore  sent  off 
our  muleteers  at  once  for  that  city.  To  reach  Kubarah  we  now 
had  to  climb  the  high  and  steep  northern  side  of  the  valley  ; 
and  as  my  companion  was  still  suffering,  he  preferred  to  remain 
liere,  while  I  with  Bashid  and  the  guide  should  explore  the  site 
of  Kflbarah. 

Setting  off  at  9.45,  we  turned  up  the  Wady  for  a  short 
time  ;  and  then  rose  very  obliquely  along  its  steep  northern  de- 
clivity. We  came  out  at  10.15,  upon  a  tract  of  table  land 
forming  the  broad  top  of  the  ridge.  Here  was  a  pond  of  water, 
and  several  men  ploughing.  We  kept  on  towards  the  north  ; 
and  at  10.30  came  to  the  ruins  of  Kflbarah.  They  are  situated 
on  the  northern  brow  of  this  tract  of  table  land,  looking  down 
upon  the  southwestern  part  of  the  plain  of  Rfimeh  ;  that  village 
being  in  fall  view,  bearing  N.  75°  E.  The  general  features  of  that 
plain  we  had  correctly  recognised  from  the  mountain  above  Rd- 
meh  ;  but  I  could  here  see  more  fully  the  gap  or  Wady  which 
breaks  down  from  the  western  end  towards  'Akka  ;  through 
which  passes  down  the  Damascus  road,  but  apparently  no  water 
from  the  plain,  or  at  least  only  from  its  western  extremity.' 

On  approaching  Kubarah  from  the  south,  there  appeared  to 
be  a  square  green  Tell  or  mound,  some  15  or  20  feet  liigh. 
This  proved  to  be  the  remains  of  an  ancient  building,  overgrown 
with  grass  and  rank  weeds.  It  measured  30  paces  on  the 
southern,  and  the  same  on  the  western  side.  The  walls  which 
remain  are  four  feet  thick  ;  constructed  of  large  and  rudely  hewn 
stones  on  the  outside  and  inside,  and  filled  in  with  smaller  stones. 
The  walls  on  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  are  mostly  gone. 
The  whole  farmed  a  square  enclosure,  of  about  100  feet  on  each 
side.  Parallel  to  the  southern  wall,  at  ten  j)aces  north  of  it,  is 
another  of  like  thickness  ;  and  the  interval  is  covered  over  by  a 
roimd  arch,  extending  the  whole  length  ;  thus  forming  a  long 
and  regular  vault.  It  had  been  broken  away  in  some  places  ; 
and  repaired  at  a  later  period.  It  serves  now  as  a  fold  for  goats. 
In  the  northeast  corner  of  the  large  enclosure,  is  another  similar, 
though  smaller  structure  ;  also  vaulted.  The^e  seem  to  be  the 
ruins  of  a  fortress,  or  large  castle,  of  high  antiquity. 

On  the  southwest  of  this  ruin  are  two  ancient  cisterns  ;  and 
on  the  east,  two  others  ;  all  large,  good,  and  still  unbroken. 
Hewn  stones  are  strewn  around  in  all  directions  over  the  extent 
of  an  acre  or  more  ;  hardly  as  many,  j)erhaps,  as  we  should  ex- 
pect on  the  site  of  a  large  city  ;  but  yet  apparently  more  than 
are  to  be  found  at  Seffdrieh.     It  must  also  be  borne  in  uiind, 

'  Bearings  from  Mbarah :  Mejdel  Ke-    el-Ba'neh  N.  15"  W.    er-Rameh  N.  i5*  E. 
riim  N.  60*  W.    Deir  el-Aa'ad  N.  20"  W.    Nuhf  N.  45"  E.     Mr&r  S.  56^  W. 
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that  the  ground  among  the  ruins  Las  been  ploughed  over  for 
centuries. 

The  name  KObarah  corresponds  to  the  Gahara  or  Gabaroth 
of  Josephus.'  Tiberias,  Sepphoris,  and  Gabara  were  the  largest 
cities  of  Galilee.'  The  latter  lay  north  of  Sepphoris  and  of 
Jotapata.  The  envoys  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  intrigue  against 
Josephus  in  Galilee,  proceeded  northwards  from  Xaloth  (Iksal) 
by  way  of  Japha  (Ydfa),  Sepphoris,  and  Asochis,  to  Gabara.' 
Vespasian  marching  from  Ptolemais  ('Akka),  and  entering  the 
borders  of  Galilee,  took  Gabara  by  assault ;  and  then  sat  down 
before  Jotapata,  approaching  it  from  the  north.*  All  these 
circumstances,  in  connection  with  the  name,  serve  conclusively 
to  establish  the  identity  of  Kflbarah  with  the  ancient  Gabara.* 

The  ancient  road  from  Sogane  to  Gabara  probably  followed 
down  the  side  valley  running  to  Wady  Sha'ab  ;  and  struck  that 
Wady  at  a  point  considerably  further  east  than  our  route  ;  where 
the  descent  and  ascent  are  of  course  shorter  and  less  steep. 
After  spending  three  quarters  of  an  hour  among  these  hitherto 
unvisited  ruins,  I  returned  to  my  companion  by  a  route  lying 
more  to  the  right.  This  took  me  down  to  Wady  Sha'ab, 
alonsc  a  steep  and  narrow  side  ravine,  by  a  blind  road  more 
difficidt  and  dangerous  than  any  I  had  elsewhere  encountered. 
Biding  was  out  of  the  question  ;  for  the  path  led  over  long 
tracts  of  slippery  sideling  rocks,  with  frequent  steps  of  two  or 
three  feet  descent. 

Setting  off  again  at  12.25,  we  now  followed  down  the  valley, 
along  its  level  bottom,  which  was  cultivated  in  spots.  Before 
coming  to  the  village  of  Sha'ab,  we  stopped  for  ten  minutes  to 
obtain  water.  A  family' party  of  peasants  were  seated  under 
the  olive  trees  enjoying  a  sort  of  pic-nic.  They  had  made  a  fire 
in  a  hole  in  the  ground  ;  and  were  roasting  FCil  or  beans.  They 
sent  a  boy  to  bring  us  water  from  a  considerable  distance.  At 
1.5  we  had  the  small  village  of  Sha'ab  on  our  left,  at  the  f  ^ot  of 
the  southern  mountain.     Mi'^r  was  visible  on  the  western  brow 

*  6r.  rd0cLpa  v.  To^Sa^^,  the  two  forms  Gabara  is  to  be  read  in  Jos.  Vita  15. — 
being  used  interchan^ireablj  in  Jos.  Vita  Reland  understood  Josephus  as  say in«]r(Vit. 
f  45  — ^The  identity  with  KAbarah  implies  45),  that  the  distance  between  Gabara  nnd 
merelj  the  interchange  of  two  palatals,  7  Jotapata  was  40  stadia;  Paltest.  p.  771, 
and  Kophj  Heb.  y  and  p,  which  b  not  in-  *<67.  But  this  seems  rather  to  be  the  dis- 
freqoent;  see  Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  252.  *«"<^«  between  Chabolo  and  Jotapata;  so 

*  Joseph.  Vita  25.  Ritter  Enlk.  XVI   i.  p.  761.      The  direct 
»  J^y^  Yj^^  ^»5                                                  distance  between  Jotapata  and  (lahara,  i. 

*  Jos.  B.  J.  3.'  7.  1.  This  passage  now  «  '^^^^  »"'^  Ki^barah,  is  from  2 A  to  3  hours, 
reads  w^Kis  T«r  r<aap4o>v,  i.  e.  Gadara ;  ^^""^  j^'  ^^^"^  ^f  ^  ^  »*«^»S  ""^  ^''O'"  ^ 
but.  as  RelandsuggestaCp.  771),  the  whole     ^^  ^  Roman  miles. 

context  necessarily  requires  ir6\is  Fafia-         '   Gabara  is  elsewhere  mentioned  onlj 

^W,  L  e.  Gabara.   A  copyist  would  easily  »o  Joseph.  Vit  10,  40,  4G,  61.     Gabaroth 

thus  put  a  known  name  in  the  place  of  one  occurs,  ib.  45,  4  7  bia. 
eompaimtivelj  unknown.     In  like  manner 
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above.*  Fifteen  minuteB  later  we  had  on  our  left  Tell  Yfin^n, 
with  slight  ruins.  The  valley  had  become  wider  and  wider  ;  and 
now  opened  out  into  a  broad  plain.  But  ridges  and  rocky  hills 
continued  to  extend  out  on  each  side  from  the  mountains,  sink- 
ing down  gradually  into  the  great  plain  further  west.  The  ridge 
on' the  north  of  us  makes  a  bend  to  the  south  at  its  western  end  ; 
and  our  course  lay  along  close  under  it.  Above,  upon  its  angle, 
was  seen  the  village  of  Birweh.  On  our  left  was  Damon,  near 
the  low  end  of  the  southern  ridge.  Beyond  this,  and  more  to 
the  left,  apparently  on  a  rocky  hill  of  one  of  the  next  ridges,  the 
village  of  Kabtd  came  in  sight  for  a  short  time.' 

In  this  name  KabCil,  we  may  recognise  an  ancient  Cabul ; 
probably  that  once  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Joshua  as  on  the 
border  of  Asher  ;*  and  certainly  the  Ckaholo  of  Josephus,  a  village 
on  the  confines  of  Ptolemais,  forty  stadia  west  of  Jotapata.* 
Here  Josephus  lay  for  a  time  encamped,  as  a  convenient  post 
from  which  to  make  incursions  into  Galilee.  A  Cabul  is  like- 
wise once  or  twice  sjwken  ol  in  the  Talmudic  writings.^  But 
no  further  mention  of  it  seems  to  exist  until  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  ;  when  Kab^l  was  a  place  of  Jewish  pil- 
grimage.' It  strangely  escaped  the  notice  of  Jacotin  and  the 
French  in  1799.  My  companion,  who  passed  through  Ddmon 
in  1844,  travelling  northwards,  saw  Kabtil  from  a  more  northern 
point,  took  a  bearing  of  it,  and  recognised  it  as  the  Cabul  of 
Joshua.^  In  1847  E.  G.  Schultz  also  compared  it  with  the 
ChaboJo  of  Josephus.* 

Proceeding  over  the  plain,  we  came  at  2  o'clock  to  the 
chaimel  of  Wady  Sha'ab,  with  water  standing  in  it,  and  tending 
towards  Nahr  Na'man.  At  2.15  we  were  at  the  base  of  the 
northern  hills,  as  they  bend  round  towards  the  south.  Here  was 
a  fountain  ;  and  women  from  Birweh  were  carrying  off  water 
on  their  heads.  Five  minutes  later  'Akka  came  in  sight  in  the 
northwest.  At  2.25  we  reached  the  end  of  the  northern  line  of 
hills.  They  terminate  here  in  a  low  and  singular  Tell,  having 
a  flat  top  and  rounded  sides  ;  and  appearing  as  if  cut  off  from 
the  hill  back  of  it,  with  a  passage  between  almost  like  a  broad 
artificial  trench.  It  is  called  Tell  Birweh.  The  route  of  Dr. 
Smith  in  1844  led  from  this  Tell  northwards  along  the  foot  of 
the  hills  ;  until  he  struck  the  road  from  'Akka  to  'Amkah  and 
SOhm^ta.     The   line"  of  hills  on  the  south  of  Wady    Sha'ab 

»  From  Sha'ab,  Mfar  bore  S.  10°  W.  «  R.  Parchi  in  Asher's  Bonj  of  Tud.  EL 

«  Bearings  at  1.  86 :  Birweh  N.  60'  W.  p.  428.     Carmoly  Itin  pp.  453,  482. 

Duraon  S.  55"  W.     Kabul  S.  5=^  E  '  E.  Smith's  Ma.  Jomual,  1844,  April 

*  Josh.  19,  27.  22d. 

*  Joseph.  Vita  43-45.     RelanJ  Pal.   p.  '  Zeitechr.  d.  morg   Gesellsch.  III.  ppt 
701.  40,  60.     Ritter  1.  c.  p.  761. 

■*  RclaDdpp.  668,  701. 
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terminates  at  D&mdn ;  west  of  which,  in  the  plain,  stands  the 
isolated  Tell  Kison  ;  which  we  afterwards  visited. 

The  plain  now  widened  ont  on  the  north,  to  the  next  and 
longer  line  of  hiDs  running  down  on  the  north  side  of  the  next 
Wady  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  plain  of  Rameh.  The 
plain  of  this  Wady  is  narrower  than  that  we  had  traversed  ;  and 
looking  up  it  we  could  see  Birweh  on  the  southern  ridge.  At 
12.30  there  was  a  well,  with  watering-troughs  of  stone  forming 
two  sides  of  a  square.  The  well  was  furnished  with  a  wheel ; 
and  two  men  were  drawing  water  by  treading  the  wheel ;  illus- 
trating, perhaps,  the  ancient  mode  of  "  watering  with  the  foot."' 
At  3.15  we  were  opposite  to  the  end  of  the  northern  hiUs  ;  and 
the  eye  now  wandered  over  the  great  plain  unhindered,  quite  to 
the  promontory  of  Ras  en-Nakilrah,  the  Scala  Tyriorum.  An 
extensive  low  hill,  shaped  on  this  side  like  a  lortitication,  was  on 
our  right  at  3.45,  Ijnng  along  on  the  east  of  the  city.  At  3.50 
there  was  another  public  well  with  a  wheel  ;  soon  after  which  we 
came  out  upon  the  beautiful  beach  of  hard  sand,  with  the  light 
waves  of  the  Mediterranean  rippling  at  our  feet.  At  4  o'clock 
we  reached  the  only  land-gate  of  'Akka,  on  the  southern  shore  ; 
and  ten  minutes  later  were  welcomed  at  the  house  of  the  Ameri- 
can consular  agent,  Mr.  Jirjis  Jemal.  Here  we  remained  until 
Monday. 

A  visit  to  'Akka  was  not  incfiided  in  our  original  plan  ;  we 
came  hither  for  a  single  definite  object ;  and  so  soon  as  that 
could  be  accomplished,  after  the  rest  of  Sunday,  we  desired  to 
hasten  away.  To  effect  this,  arrangements  were  begun  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  and  completed  early  on  Monday  morning. 

The  house  in  which  we  lodged  was  not  far  from  the  middle 
of  the  city,  towards  the  southwest.  It  was  one  of  the  better 
class,  two  stories  high  ;  and  furnished  in  some  of  the  rooms 
with  glazed  windows,  in  others  not.  Here,  as  in  Smyrna, 
Beinlt,  and  other  oriental  commercial  cities,  the  family  occupied 
the  upper  floor ;  while  the  rooms  below  serve  as  stables  and 
storehouses.  The  house,  as  usual,  enclosed  a  court  ;  small  on 
the  jrround,  but  laro:er  above  as  a  sort  of  terrace.  A  broad  stair- 
case  of  stone  came  up  in  the  middle  of  this  terrace  ;  with  a  thin 
breastwork  around  it  above,  decorated  with  pots  of  tlowers. 
The  floor  of  the  terrace  was  of  stucco,  laid  with  pebbles  of 
difierent  colours,  arranged  in  ornamental  figures.  The  ])rinci])al 
rooms  were  at  the  four  corners,  with  smaller  rtxims  and  otHces 
between.  At  the  west  end,  the  space  between  the  corner  rooms 
was  covered  by  the  roof,  with  windows  looking  out  up«m  the 
Mediterranean  and  Carmel  ;  but  on  the  inside  not  enclosed.  It 
afibrded  a  pleasant  retreat ;  and  I  gazed  here  many  times  upon 

>  Deut  11,  10.     See  Vol  H.  p.  22.  [iL  351.] 
Vol..  III.-8* 
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the  blue  waters  of  the  sea  and  bay ;  upon  the  long  ridge  of 
Carinel  rising  suddenly  from  the  waves,  with  the  convent  and 
church  upon  its  extremity  ;  as  also  upon  Haifa,  at  the  base  of 
Carmel,  and  rising  along  the  foot  of  its  slope.  According  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  we  set  up  our  own  beds  in  the  room 
assigned  to  us.  . 
i  Our  host's  ,family  consisted  of  his  widowed  mother,  a  youngei 
brother,  and  two  sisters,  all  unmarried.  An  older  sister  is  the 
wife  of  the  British  consul  at  Ydfa.  Both  the  sons  had  been 
educated  at  the  seminary,  connected  with  the  mission  at  Bei- 
riit ;  and  the  youngest  sister  had  likewise  just  completed  the 
full  course  in  the  female  school  of  the  same  mission.  They  all 
(except  the  mother)  spoke  English  to  some  extent ;  and  ex- 
hibited the  intelUgence  and  ease  acquired  by  mingling  in  good 
society.  They  were  originally  of  the  Greek  church,  and  from 
Bein'it ;  but  were  now  Protestants.  The  youngest  sister,  in  her 
desire  to  impart  the  good  which  she  had  herself  received,  had 
opened  a  small  school  for  young  girls  ;  in  which,  at  first,  the 
teaching  did  not  go  far  beyond  knitting,  sewing,  and  reading. 
Yet  even  these  humble  efforts  had  been  publicly  denounced  in 
the  Greek  churches  ;  though  only  two  pupils  had  been  taken 
away. — The  family  lived  with  simplicity  and  good  taste.  The 
parlour  table  exhibited  quite  a  show  of  good  English  books. 
The  meals  were  served  in  Frani  style  ;  possibly  in  part  on  our 
account ;  and  the  females  all  partook  with  us.  Our  host  was 
turning  his  attention  to  commercial  pursuits  ;  and  manifested 
an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  public  affairs  of  his  own 
and  other  countries. 

Wc  had  here  a  j^leasant  and  quiet  Sabbath.  The  weather 
could  not  be  finer ;  and  the  beauty  of  Carmel  stood  forth  re- 
vealed. Many  of  the  leading  inhabitants,  friends  of  the  family, 
called  ;  and  my  companion  found  many  oi)portunities  for  reli- 
gious conversation. 

Early  on  Monday  morning  our  friend  took  me  to  the  flat 
roof  of  the  house,  which  affords  a  view  of  'Akka  and  the  region 
around  it.  On  the  south,  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles, 
is  Carmel  with  its  long  level  ridge  ;  on  the  east  the  hills  and 
mountains  of  Galilee  at  nearly  a  like  distance  ;  the  intervening 
great  and  fertile  j)lain  stretches  away  in  the  north  to  Ras  en- 
Nakilrah  ;  beyond  which  we  could  sec  the  White  cape,  Ras  el- 
Abyad,  running  down  to  the  sea.  On  the  right,  and  south  of  the 
ridge  of  en-Nakitrah,  the  great  chasm  of  Wady  el-KQrn  was 
seen  breaking  down  through  the  mountains  to  the  plain.  Still 
south  of  this,  on  the  northern  side  of  a  deep  and  shorter  val- 
ley, Wady  Jedin,  a  ruined  fortress  was  conspicuous,  Ku'lat 
Jedin ;  apparently  the  Castdlum  ImH  of  the  Teutonic  knights.* 

*  Brocardas  c.  4.    So  MaritL  II.  p.  144 
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The  Sahily  or  plain  itself,  teems  with  fertility,  wherever  tilled  ; 
and  yields  the  finest  grain  and  most  delicious  fruits.  Cottou 
has  flJso  long  been  cultivated.*  But,  like  the  adjacent  though 
smaller  plain  of  Esdraelon,  it  lies  in  great  part  neglected.  Yet 
there  are  here  more  villages." 

'Akka  itself  is  little  more  than  a  fortress  in  the  sea.  The 
plain  here  throws  out  a  low  triangular  projection,  forming  the 
northern  limit  of  the  great  bay  ;  and  this  is  covered  by  the  city. 
From  the  southwestern  extremity  the  remains  of  a  former  mole 
run  out  towards  the  coast ;  and  here  was  the  ancient  harbour. 
It  is  now  shallow  and  unsafe  ;  and  vessels  usually  lie  in  tlie  road 
of  Haifa  opposite,  under  Carmel.  Massive  fortifications  guard  the 
city  towanls  the  sea  on  both  sides.  The  thick  walls  and  bas- 
tions might  furnish  a  noble  promenade  ;  but  it  is  not  open  to 
the  public.  In  the  northeast  corner  an  old  castle  was  still  in 
ruins  from  the  bombardment  of  1840.  On  the  land  side  there 
is  a  double  rampart ;  of  which  the  exterior  one  was  constructed 
by  Jezzar  Pasha,  after  the  retreat  of  the  French  in  1799.^  The 
low  broad  hill  on  the  east  of  the  citv,  which  was  on  our  riji^ht  as 
we  approached,  seems  to  have  been  the  Turon  of  the  crusaders  ; 
on  which  king  Guide  of  Jerusalem  j)itched  his  camp  during  the 
si^e  of  'Akka  \*  and  where  too  the  French  in  1799  erected  their 
batteries. 

The  streets  of  'Akka  are  much  wider  than  those  of  Beinit ; 
and  the  town  more  open.  The  court  of  the  great  mosk  built  by 
Jezzar,  looked  pleasant  with  its  trees  and  fountains,  as  we  passed 
by.  An  aqueduct  from  the  northeast,  built  originally  also  by 
Jezz&r,  usually  supplies  the  city  with  water ;  but  it  was  now 
out  of  repair,  and  water  was  brought  in  from  a  fountain  a  mile 
distant. 

I  was  disappointed  in  the  extent  of  'Akka.  The  area  on 
which  it  stands  is  small.  The  present  population,  according  to 
our  host,  is  reckoned  at  only  5000  souls  ;  although  the  census 
gives  3171,  as  the  number  of  males.  Of  these  there  are  2378 
Muslims  and  Dnizes  ;  and  793  Christians  and  Jews. 

'Akka  at  the  present  day  is  the  seat  of  a  Turkish  Pasha  ; 
whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  the  districts  of  the  Saliil,  the 
Jebel,  the  Shaghilr,  Shefa  'Omar,  Safed,  Tiberias,  Nazareth,  and 
Atlit  and  Haifa.  The  chief  exj)orts  are  grain  and  cotton.  The 
place  is  visited  by  French,  Italian,  and  Austrian  vessels  ;  but  by 
lew  from  Great  Britain.'     Vessels  of  much  size  anchor  at  Haifa. 

*  Sandys  mentions,  that  in  his  day  (1611)         *  Mannont's  Voyajre.  etc.  III.  p.  79. 
cotton  grow  "  abundantly  in  the   country         *  G.  de  Viiii>auF  I.  2(»,  32 ;    in   Rolin's 
ftd^joining  ;**  p.  160.  Chrcuiicles  of  the  Cnisiide.s  pp    104,  112. 

*  Along  this  plain  lie«  the  groat  nortbem  For  other  names  of  tliis  hill,  ^ee  Wilkeu 
road  to  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Beirut.     I   sub-  Gesch  d.  Kreuzz.  IV.  p  'I'^r*.  n. 

join    an    Itinerarv   of   the   route    between  *  Bowring*!*  Report  on  the  ComuierciiU 

*Akka  and  Ty  e  Ly  Capt  NewboM.     See     Stiiti&tics  of  Syri:i,  pp.  52,  68. 
Mute  II,  end  of  the  voln  ne. 
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We  were  indebted  to  Mr  Jemkl  for  a  document  giving  the 
statistics  of  the  province  of  'Akka,  viz.  its  population,  yokes  of 
oxen,  villages,  taxes  in  money  and  produce,  its  productions,  and 
the  number  of  mosks,  churches,  "and  synagogues.  This  docu- 
ment is  given  in  full  at  the  end  of  the  volume.' 

This  city  is  the  Accho  of  the  Old  Testament ;  from  which 
Asher  did  not  drive  out  the  Canaanites.*  It  would  hence 
appear  to  have  lain  in  the  territory  of  that  tribe  ;  although  not 
mentioned  in  the  distribution  of  Joshua.'  Afterwards  it  took 
the  name  of  Ptolemais,  probably  from  one  of  the  earUer  Ptolemys 
of  Egy])t ;  though  the  occasion  is  unknown.  It  is  referred  to 
in  the  New  Testament,  as  visited  by  Paul  on  his  way  to  Jerusa- 
lem.^ Several  times  it  is  mentioned  as  Ptolemais  in  the  books 
of  the  Maccabees  ;'  and  also  frequently  by  Josephus,  who  cor- 
rectly describes  its  position,  and  assigns  it  to  Galilee.*  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  a  great  city  ;  of  which  the  Persians  availed  them- 
selves as  a  point  from  which  to  attack  Egypt.^  By  Phny  it  is 
called  a  colony  of  the  emperor  Claudius  ;  and  it  bears  the  same 
appellation  on  coins."  In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  it  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  ?  nd  Jerome  ;•  and  was  the  seat 
of  a  Christian  bishopric.  This  latter,  however,  seems  to  have 
possessed  no  extensive  influence  ;  since  no  historical  notice  of  it 
has  come  down  to  us,  excei)t  the  names  of  five  or  six  of  the 
incumbents;  and  that  only  in  the  signatures  of  councils.*" 
Upon   the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Khalif  Omar,  in  A.  D. 

637,  his  victorious  armies  f)llowed  up  the  conquest  of  Pales- 
tine ;  and  after  the  surrender  of  C«esarea,  the  other  cities,  in- 
cluding Ptolemais  or  'Akka,  yielded  without  resistance,  in  A.  D, 

638,  to  the  summons  of  the  invaders.'* 

Little  more  is  known  of  the  citv  until  the  time  of  the  cm- 
sades.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  its  Greek  apj)ella- 
tion,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  was  forgotten  ;  and  Arabian 
writers  know  the  place  only  as  'Akka.  With  the  crusades 
began  a  comparatively  brief  but  palmy  perioil  of  prosperity  and 
renown.     The  first  host  of  pilgrims  in  1099,  in  their  haste  to 

»  Sefe  Note  III,  end  of  the  volume.  '  Strabo  IG  2.  25.  p.  75S. 

*  Judg.  1,31.  Heb. -2?;  Sept.  *AKX(i  i  *  ^^^"'y  ^-  N.  5.  17,  cohnia  Claudii 
also  (Jr.  ''Aicr,,  Joh.  Ant  9.  14.  2.  Diod.  ^«''""*  ^(e^'""'?'*'  '/««  quofid<^^n  Ace. 
Sic.  111.  93;  Lat.  Ace,  Plin.  H.  N.  5  17.  ^^""P  '^^;  ^^.r-^""^  ^^^  ^^""^  ^\«  ^^^""'^ 
See  Reland  p.  634  sq.  P  ^'^8.     Larlier  coma,  struck  under  Alex- 

a    T    I     i7i   o<   oi      mi                 •  andor  the  Great,  see  in  Cu'sen.  Alonunnn. 

Josh.  19   24-3L-The  name  18  now  p,^^„       gOi),  and  Tub.  35. 

commonly  held  to  be  implied  in  the  form  ,  Qnomast  art.  Accho,  Hieron.  Comm. 

1DZ,  for  ^3rz.  Mic.  1,  10.  in  Am.  i.  2. 

*  Acts  21,  7.  '«  See  the  names  in  Roland,  p  542.  Comp. 

*  1  Mocc.  10,  39.  56  sq.  11,22.  24,  etc.  le  Quien  Oriens  Clnist  III.  p.  775. 

2  Mace.  13,  24.  25,  eta  *'  (iibbon,  Ilistoryof  the  Dcclmo  ondF»a' 

*  tloa  B.  J.  2.  10.  ir.    ib.  2.  18   6  ;  also     of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  51. 
Antt.  12. 8.  2.  ib.  13.  2. 1.  ib.  13. 4. 1, 2,  etc. 
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reach  the  Holy  City,  left  'Akka  as  well  as  other  cities  in  the 
hands  of  the  Muslims  as  they  hurried  by  ;  receiving  from  the 
governor  of  'Akka  a  pledge  to  surrender  to  them  the  city  when 
they  should  have  captured  Jerusalem,  unless  he  should  be  re- 
lieved.* This  promise  was  of  course  not  kept.  In  1103  king 
Baldwin  I,  with  an  army  of  five  thousand  men,  sat  down  before 
'Akka.  The  possession  of  the  place  was  regarded  by  the  Latins 
as  of  great  importance,  on  account  of  the  good  and  secure  har- 
bour ;  which  at  this  time  was  enclosed  by  the  walls  of  the  city.' 
For  five  weeks  the  Christians  carried  on  a  vigorous  siege  ;  but 
drew  oflf  their  forces  on  the  arrival  of  a  fleet  from  Tyre  and 
Tripoly  for  the  relief  of  the  garrison.'  The  next  spring,  however, 
in  1104,  king  Baldwin  renewed  the  siege  with  the  aid  of  a 
Grenoese  fleet  ;  and  pressed  it  with  such  vigour  and  success,  that 
after  twenty  days  the  city  was  delivered  over  to  the  Christians.* 

'Akka  speedily  became  to  the  crusaders,  next  to  Jerusalem, 
the  most  important  city  of  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  ultimately  the 
residence  of  the  Christian  sovereigns.  To  its  port  came  the 
fleets  of  the  Pisans,  Genoese,  Venetians,  and  others,  laden  with 
crusaders  and  pilgrims,  and  also  with  stores,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise.* These  circumstances  account  for  the  massive  fortifica- 
tions and  the  numerous  palaces,  hospitals,  arsenals,  and  ware- 
houses, which  now  gave  strength  and  importance  to  the  city.  In 
1148  a  grand  council  assembled  here  t6  deliberate  upon  the 
atfairs  of  the  kinjxdom  of  Jenisalem.  Three  soverei^^ns  took 
part  in  the  council  ;  Conrad  III.  of  Hohcnstaufen,  Louis  VII. 
of  France,  and  Baldwin  III.  of  Jerusalem  ;  besides  many  prin- 
ces and  barons,  spiritual  and  temporal,  including  the  Grand 
Masters  of  the  two  great  orders  of  Templars  and  Hospitalers.' 
Yet  with  all  its  wealth  and  splendour  and  might,  the  accumu- 
lated results  of  more  than  fourscore  years  of  prosperity,  'Akka, 
in  1187,  two  days  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Hattin,  surren- 
dered without  resistance  on  the  approach  of  Saladin.  The  booty 
was  immense.' 

But  the  possession  of  'Akka,  as  the  entrance  and  key  of 
Syria,  was  too  essential  to  the  Christians,  for  them  to  suffer  it  to 
remain  long  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  mthout  an  effort  to 
recover  it.  Near  the  end  of  August,  1189,  king  Guido,  with  a 
force  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  men,  pitched  his  camj)  upon 
the  hill  Turon  on  the  east  side  of  'Akka.     The  city,  which  in 

»  Raim.  de  Ag.  in  Gesta  Dei,  p.  173.  *  Fulcher.  Cam.  c.  30.  Alb.  Aq.  9.  27- 

Wilken,  I.  p.  267  sq.  29.     Will  Tyr.    10.  26.      Wilken  II.  p. 

'  Fulcher.  Cftm,   c.   30,   *'  nobis   valde  195  sq. 

DeceMaria,  quoniam  inest  ei  portns  adeo  ^  Comp.  Benj.  of  Tud.  I.  63  sq. 

utilia,  ut  intra  mcenia  secara  naves  quam  •  See  a  \\f>t  of  tliose  pre.'<ent.  Will.  Tyr 

plurimas  «ne  concipere  valeat**  16.  1.     Wilken  III.  i.  p.  2.'J6.  n. 

'  Fulcher.  Cam,  c  23.  Albert.  Aquens.  '  Bohaed.  \  it:i  Salad,  p.  71  (leof.  Vini- 

9.  18.     Wilken  IL  p.  194.  sauf  I.  5,  6.     Wilken  III.  iu  p.  21)2. 
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the  mean  time  Saladin  had  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  fortify,  was 
immediately  invested  ;  while  a  Pisan  fleet  shut  it  in  also  by 
sea.  Saladin,  who  was  occupied  with  the  siege  of  KQl'at  esh- 
ShQkif  (Belfort),  hastened  to  the  relief  of  'Akka ;  but  could 
only  hover  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  Christian  host.  The  siege 
continued  with  variable  fortunes  ;  imtil  after  almost  two  years, 
the  arrival  of  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  in  April,  1191, 
and  of  Richard  of  England  in  the  June  following,  with  fresh 
forces,  insjiired  the  besiegers  with  new  confidence,  and  fiDed  the 
besieged  with  despondency.  On  the  12th  of  July,  'Akka  was 
again  delivered  over  to  the  Christians,  with  all  its  treasures  of 
gold  and  silver,  its  stores  of  arms  and  provisions,  and  all  the 
vesi^elR  of  war  and  merchantmen  lying  in  its  |K)rt.' 

The  city  now  remained  for  a  century  in  the  possession  of  the 
Christians.  It  suffered  greatly  from  an  earthquake  in  May, 
1202  ;'  and  became  in  1229  the  chief  seat  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  rendezvous  of  the  crusaders.'  Along  with 
the  court  followed  also  the  great  orders  of  the  knights  ;  and  'Akka 
became  henceforth  the  head-quarters  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  of  the  Templars,  and  of  the  Teutonic  knights.  The 
former  took  now  the  style  of  St.  John  of  'Akka  ;  which,  in  the 
French  orthography,  St  Jean  d'Acre,  became  the  current  appel- 
lation of  the  city  in  the  European  world,*  The  Teutonic  knights 
acquired  extensive  lands  and  many  fortresses  in  the  mountainous 
districts  in  the  northeast  of  'Akka  ;  some  of  which  may  be  re- 
cognised at  the  present  day.' 

The  early  religious  zeal  of  the  crusaders,  had  long  since  de- 
generated into  what  was  little  more  than  political  and  personal 
ambition  ;  and  'Akka,  as  the  place  where  the  varying  interests 
of  different  sects,  orders,  and  nations,  were  all  concentrated, 
became  the  scene  of  bitter  strife  and  open  feuds.  Between  the 
Pisans  and  Genoese  in  1192,  and  between  the  latter  and  the 
Venetians  in  1256,  disputes  ran  so  high  as  to  result  in  bloody 
warfare.*  The  great  orders  of  the  Hospitalers  and  Templars  were 
ever  at  variance  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  personal  enmities  and 
intrigues  existing  among  the  princes  and  nobles  of  every  name. 
The  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  city,  generally,  had  likewise 
acquired  the  unenviable  renown  of  dealing  more  favourably  with 
the  Saracens  than  with  their  Christian  brethren  ;  of  being 
given  over  to  falsehood  and  wickedness  ;  and  of  habitually  prac- 

*  See  the  history  of  this  siege,  and  the     the  old  German  poem   **  Freydank,"   as 
authorities,  in  Wilken  IV.  pp.  253-357.         quoted  hy  Wilken,  VI.  p.  515.     Benjamin 

'  Wilken  VI.  p.  6.  of  Tudela   already  wrote  ■'-'p5,  though 

Wilken  VX  p.  515.  ^^Ij   ^    wrong   Hehrew    letter;    Asher'i 

*  The  crusaders  appear  early  to  have  ^dit.  I  p.  63 ;  Heh.  p.  31. 
corrupted  the   Arabic   form    'Akka    into  »  m^j.  j-^rdk.  XVI.  i.  p.  782. 
Acker ;  or,  as  written  hi  French,  Acr€,  See  •  Wilkeu.  IV.  p.  473.  VIL  p.  396. 
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tising  deceit,  firaud  and  treachery.'  Along  with  all  these  evils, 
the  increase  of  wealth,  splendour,  and  luxury,  was  enormous. 
The  city  was  the  centre  of  intercourse  between  the  east,  and  the 
west ;  wealthy  nobles  from  the  other  cities  of  Syria  and  from 
Europe  took  up  here  their  abode ;  merchants  of  all  countries, 
from  the  west  and  from  the  east,  established  themselves  in 
'Akka,  and  filled  their  warehouses  with  the  products  of  every 
clime  ;  and  all  external  circumstances  testified  to  the  activity, 
the  extent,  and  the  prosperity  of  commercial  enterprise. 

Such  was  'Akka,  when,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1291,  the  Sul- 
tan Melek  el-Ashraf,  the  son  of  Kalawi\n,  with'  an  immense  host 
of  Saracen  warriors,  sat  down  to  invest  it.'  After  various  con- 
flicts and  impetuous  assaults  of  the  besiegers,  and  a  brave,  but 
not  united  defence  on  the  part  of  the  besieged,  the  city  was  at 
length  taken  by  storm  on  the  18th  of  May.  The  Christian 
inhabitants  in  great  numbers,  were  treacherously  massacred  ;  the 
place  after  being  given  over  to  plunder,  was  set  on  fire  in  every 
part  ;  the  walls,  the  churches,  and  the  strong  palaces,  were  de- 
molished ;  and  the  whole  city  was  levelled  to  the  ground.^  The 
crusaders  immediately  withdrew  from  all  the  other  cities  ;  and 
such  was  the  end  of  the  Christian  dominion  in  Palestine. 

Fifty  years  later,  Ludolf  von  Sucliem  tells  us,  that  the  work 
of  demolition  was  continued  through  many  years  ;  and  was  not  so 
complete,  but  that  the  churches,  walls,  towers,  and  palaces,  might 
under  better  fortunes  be  again  restored.  In  his  day,  'Akka  was 
still  empty  and  desolate,  ^he  place  swarmed  with  doves  and 
partridges.  About  sixty  Saracens  still  lingered  there,  to  guard 
the  place  and  the  port ;  who  got  their  living  from  these  birds 
and  from  the  culture  of  silk.^ 

Other  travellers  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  appear  not  to  have  visited  'Akka  ;  and  those  who 
mention  it,  speak  of  it  only  from  hearsay,  or  as  seen  from  the 
vessel  as  they  sailed  by.*  Sfindys,  in  IGll,  was  four  days  at 
'Akka  ;  and  speaks  of  the  remains  as  still  exhibiting  the  utmost 
massiveness  and  strength.'  Only  two  or  three  hundred  inhabi- 
tants dwelt  among  the  ruins.  There  were  also  Frank  merchants, 
dwelling  in  a  strong  square  cave,  and  freighting  their  ships  with 

•  Wilkcn  VT.  p.  615.  under  those  divers  secret  posterns.     Yoa 

•  Wilken  VII.  p.  736.  would  think   by  the  mines,  that  the  city 

•  Wilken  VII.  pp.  7GO-770.  rather  consisted  wholly  of  divers  conjovn- 

•  Lndolf  de  Sucli.  c.  26.  injr  castles,  tlian  any  way  mixed  with  pri- 
'  So  Breydenbach  (1483)  in  Reyssb.  p.     vat*i  dwellinijs;  .  .  .  tie  huge  walls  and 

118;  Znallart  (1586)  v.  c.   3;  Cotovicus  arches  turned  topsio  turvy,  and  lying  likf 

(1598)  p.  125.  nx'ks  upon  the  foundation.'* — Sandys  refer? 

•  Sandys*  Travels,  pp.  160,  160:  "The  to  no  particular  ruin,  cxcepL  "a  go^xily 
eariuLW  rficws  tljnt  the  body  hath  been  temple ^  of  the  HospituUi-s  near  the  south 
mroog,  fortified  with  bulwarks  and  towers ;  side  of  the  city;  p.  160. 

to  each  wall  a  ditch,  lined  with  stone  :  and 
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cotton,  which  grew  abundantly  in  the  country  adjoining.  Eu- 
gene Roger  in  1645,  Doubdan  in  1652,  and  D'Arvieux  in  1658, 
describe  in  like  manner  the  desolation  of  'Akka ;  and  enter  into 
more  specifications.*  The  latter  speaks  of  the  place  as  a  vast 
heap  of  magnificent  ruins,  partly  covered  by  the  sand  driven  up 
by  the  winds.'  There  were  many  large  and  fine  vaults,  which 
once  served  as  cisterns  or  as  magazines  ;  but  being  now  full  of 
stagnant  water,  they  added  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  place. 
D'Arvieux  specifies  the  remains  of  five  structures  as  then  exist- 
ing, all  of  them  from  the  time  of  the  crusades ;  viz.  the 
church  of  St.  Andrew,  the  Marine  arsenal,  the  hotel  of  the 
knights  Hospitalers,  the  palace  of  their  Grand  Master,  and  the 
church  of  St.  John  connected  with  it.^  The  Emir,  Fakhr  ed- 
Din,  had  erected  a  large  and  convenient  Khfin  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  had  filled  up  the-  port,  as  in  the  case  of  Sidon  and 
other  cities/  In  this  Khan  the  Frank  merchants  were  now 
lodged  ;  and  here,  in  July,  D'Arvieux  and  most  of  the  others 
fell  sick  of  fever  ;  which  he  ascribes  to  the  noxious  quaUties  of 
the  atmosphere.' 

For  almost  another  century  the  leading  travellers  in  Pales- 
tine add  little  to  our  knowledge  of  'Akka  ;  as  Nau  in  1674, 
Maundrell  in  1697,  and  Pococke  in  1737.«  But  about  1749,  a 
new  era  began  for  the  desolated  city.  The  noted  Sheikh  DhAher 
el-'Omar,  whose  history  has  been  glanced  at  in  a  former  volume 
of  this  work,^  had  liow  taken  possession  of  'Akka,  His  story  is 
told  with  some  fulness  by  Niebuhr,  and  especially  by  Volney.' 
He  was  master  of  Safed,  Tiberias,  and  all  Galilee  ;  and  made 
'Akka  his  residence  ;  professing  to  hold  all  as  a  fief  from  the 
Pasha  of  Sidon,*  yet  maintaining  himself  for  many  years  as  an  in- 
dcpendoiit  chief,  against  the  attacks  and  intrigues  of  neighbouring 
Pa^hjis  and  of  his  own  family.  The  walls  and  fortifications  were 
early  built  up  ;^°  the  population  greatly  increased  ;*^  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  was  praiseworthy  ; ''   and  the  Sheikh  took 

'  Eug.  Roger,  La  Terre  Saintc,  pp.  44-  *  Mariti  II.  p.  96. 

46.  Doubdan  p.  545  sq.     D*Ar\'ieux  M6-  "*  SU'phan  Schulz  wasat 'Akka  in  1764. 

moires,  I.  p.  269  sq.  Dhaher  had  already  completed  his   own 

'  D'Arvieux  ib.  pp.  270,  279.  castle,  on  the  site  of  the  hotel   of   the 

'  D'Arvieux  ib.  pp.  272-275.  knights  of  St  John ;  and  the  waU  of  the 

*  D'Arvieux  ib.  p.  278.  Mariti,  II.  p.  84.  city  on  the  land-side  ;  using  for  that  pur- 

*  D'Arvieux  ib.  p.  292.  pose  the  stones  of  one  of  the  old  churches. 

*  Nan  \oyage,  5.  c.  19.  Maundrell  The  Sheikh  gave  Schulz  letters  to  two  of 
imder  March  21st,  "Besides  a  large  his  sous,  then  governors  in  Tiberias  and 
Khun,  in  which  the  French  factors  have  Safed.  See  Schulz  Leitimgen  etc.  V.  pp. 
taken  up  their  quarters,  and  a  mosque,  181,  187,  227.  Paulus*  Sammlung.  Th. 
and  a  few  poor  cottages,  you  see  nothing  VII.  pp.  40,  45,  72. 

bo.YQ  but  a  vast  and  spacious  ruin."     Po-         "  I  find  no  estimate  of  the  population  at 

cocke  II.  L  p  51  sq.  this  period  ;  but  Niebuhr  says  that  "  the 

'   See  Vol.  II.  p.  393  sq.  houses  are  here  high,  and  the  place  popu- 

"  Niebulir  (1766)  Heisebeschr.   Ill    p.  lous;"  ib  p.  72. 
72  8q.   VoUiey  (1 783;  Voyage  c.  25.  Tom,         "  Mariti  ib.  p.  98. 
II.  p.  Q^  sq. 
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great  pains  to  revive  and  extend  commerce.  In  this  he  was 
successful ;  and  in  Mariti's  time  (1760),  consuls  from  several 
European  powers  had  heen  established  at  'Akka.  One  of  the 
principal  exports  was  cotton.*  In  1775,  when  nearly  ninety 
years  old,  the  Sheikh  was  entrapped  and  slain  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  Sultan  ;  and  his  head  sent  to  Constantinople.^  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  still  more  notorious  Ahmed,  sumamed  e^ 
JcTZ/dr  *  the  Butcher.' 

This  remarkable  and  ferocious  personage  was  a  native  of 
Bosnia.  While  stiU  young,  he  sold  himself  to  a  slave-merchant 
in  Constantinople  ;  and,  being  purchased  by  'Aly  Bey  in  Eg)'pt, 
he  rose  from  the  humble  lot  of  a  MemUik  slave,  to  the  post  of 
governor  of  Cairo."  Volney  relates,*  that  in  1773,  the  Emir  of 
the  Druzes,  Ytlsuf,  placed  Jezzdr,  a  creature  of  the  Turks,  in 
command  at  Beirut.  He  first  took  possession  of  fifty  thousand 
piastres  belonging  to  the  *Emir  ;  and  then  declared,  that  he  ac- 
knowledged no  superior  but  the  Sultan.  YCisuf  applied  to  the 
Pasha  of  Damascus  ;  who  disavowed  Jezzar,  but  did  not  dis- 
place him.  Piqued  at  this  neglect,  Yilsuf  now  made  common 
cause  with  Sheikh  Dhaher  of  'Akka  ;  and,  aided  by  a  Russian 
fleet,  they  made  a  successful  attack  upon  Beihlt,  Jezzar  was 
compelled  to  capitulate  ;  he  betook  himself  alone  to  Dhaher,  and 
followed  him  to  'Akka  ;  but  soon  escaped.  On  the  death  of 
Dhaher,  he  was  made  Pasha  of  'Akka  and  Sidon  ;  took  uj)  his 
residence  in  the  former  city  ;  and  was  for  some  years  occupied 
in  subduing  and  destroying  the  sons  of  Dhaher,  and  securin<j^  for 
himself  their  territories.*  In  Volney's  time,  1785,  his  Paslialik 
embraced  the  whole  country  between  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  and 
Caesarea  along  the  coast ;  extending  inland  to  Anti-Lebanon  and 
the  upper  Jordan  ;  and  including  also  Ba'albek.* 

At  this  time  'Akka  had  l)ecome  one  of  the  chief  cities  along 
the  coast.  The  Pasha  had  already  erected  his  8i)lendid  niosk, 
the  covered  bazaar  or  market,  and  the  fine  aqueduct  bringing 
water  across  the  plain  from  the  nortlieast,  with  its  noble  foun- 
tains. In  all  these  and  other  works,  Jezzar  was  his  o\\ti  engi- 
neer and  architect  ;  himself  directing  and  superintending  their 
progress.  The  fortifications,  though  built  with  great  care,  were 
of  little  value.'  In  Uke  manner,  Brown  in  1797,  describes  the 
wall  as  "of  verv  moderate  strength;"  while  the  arbitrary 
caprices  of  Jezzar  had  injured  commerce  and  agriculture  ;  so 
that  his  chief  source  of  revenue  and  wealth  was  now  the  district 

*  Mariti  ib.  p.  102  sq.  Clarke's  Travels  in  the  Holv  Land,  LoDd 

*  Niebuhr  ib.  p.  76.     Volncv  ib.  p.  120.     1812,  4to  c.  12.  pp.  364,  3(v>. 
'  The«e  particulars  are  stated  by  I)r  E.         •  Voyape,  II.  p.  1 12  sq. 

D.  Clarke  on  the  authority  of  .Jezzar  him-         '  Volney,  ib.  II.  p.  12.'>. 
aelf.     How   far  they   accord    with    «»xact         *  Vidney,  ib.  II.  p.  I(>4  aq. 
Terity,  \m  another  question.      Set;  E.  I).         '  Volney,  ib.  II.  p.  209  aq. 

Vol.  Ill  —9 
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of  Damascus.  In  1791  he  had  quarrelled  with  the  French  fac- 
tories at  'Akka,  Sidon,  and  Beirtlt ;  and  expelled  the  merchants 
from  his  territories  on  three  days'  notice.  He  had  early  con- 
ceived an  enmity  against  that  nation  ;  which  the  events  of  his 
subsequent  history  did  not  tend  to  allay.* 

Such  was  the  general  position  of  'Akka,  when  on  the  20th 
of  March,  1799,  it  was  invested  by  the  French  army  under 
Bonaparte.  The  English  admiral.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  had  ar- 
rived two  days  before,  with  two  ships  of  war  ;  and  had  aided  Jez- 
zar  hastily  to  put  the  fortifications  in  a  state  of  preparation  for 
an  attack.  A  fleet  of  transports,  bringing  stores  and  heavy 
ordnance  from  Alexandria  for  the  French,  had  been  captured  by 
the  English  ;  and  were  now  turned  against  the  invaders.  Aa 
this  celebrated  siege  is  a  matter  of  recent  history,  we  need  here 
only  remark,  that  after  eight  deadly  assaults,  in  which  the 
French  were  repulsed  by  Arab  valour  aided  by  English  skill ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  intermediate  victory  of  Mount  Tabor  ; 
the  invaders  after  sixty  day^  gave  up  the  siege  on  the  20th  of 
May,  and  commenced  their  retreat.  Here  first  waned  the  star 
of  Napoleon's  fortunes.' 

The  fortifications  of  'Akka  were  afterwards  strengthened  by  a 
second  rampart  and  ditch  ou  the  land  side.*  Jezzc^r  died  in  May, 
1804,  after  an  illness  of  nine  months,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  and  thirtieth  of  his  rule  as*  Pasha.*  His  cruelty 
and  atrocities  bring  vividly  to  mind  the  like  characteristics  of 
the  first  Herod  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  two  such  monsters 
in  human  form  should  die  in  their  beds,  and  not  be  cut  ofl*  by 
the  vengeance  of  their  outraged  subjects.  According  to  Dr 
Clarke,  Jezzar  was  his  own  "  minister,  treasurer,  and  secretary  ; 
and  not  unfrequently  both  judge  and  executioner  in  the  same 
instant."  Of  his  attendants,  "  some  were  without  a  nose  ; 
others  without  an  arm,  with  one  ear  only,  or  one  eye  ;  marktd 
men,  as  he  termed  them."  ^  As  late  as  1815,  it  was  not  un- 
common to  meet  in  the  streets  of  'Akka  men  who  had  been  de- 
prived by  Jezzar  of  an  eye,  an  ear,  or  part  of  the  nose.'  On 
one  occasion,  he  put  to  death  seven  of  liis  wives  Avith  his  own 
hand.^ 

The  successor  of  Jezzar  was  Isma'il  ;  and  he  again  after  a 
few  years  was  succeeded  by  Suleiman  ;  under  whose  peaceful 
rule  the  city  and  district  recovered  their  prosperity.*     Such  is 

*  Brown's  Travels,  c.  23.  pp.  866-370.  '  E.  D.   Clarke's  Travels  in  the  Holy 

*  Thiers  Hist,  de  la  Revolution,    X.  pp.     Land,  4to.  p.  362  sq. 

402-410.     Sir  Walter  Scott's  Life  of  Na-  •  Turnei's  Tour  in  the  Levant,  IL  p 

ooleon,  1.  c  29.  114. 

'  Marmont,  HI  p.  79.     Irby  and  Man-  '  Clarke  ib.  p.  363. 

gles,  p.  195.  [60.]  •  Buckingham  ib.  pp.  84,  85. 

*  Buckingham,  Palest  4to.  p.  80. 
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the  general  testimony  of  travellers  at  this  period  ;  who,  however, 
differ  greatly  in  their  estimates  of  the  population.'  In  1820, 
Ahdallah  became  Pasha  of  'Akka  ;  but  soon  fell  into  strife  with 
the  Porte  and  the  neighbouring  Pashas ;  and  was  besieged  for  nine 
months  in  vain.'  He  at  last  made  his  peace  through  the  me- 
diation of  Muhammed  'Aly  of  Egypt.  In  1829  he  had  become 
jealous  of  this  powerful  neighbour  ; '  and  was  making  every 
preparation  for  a  vigorous  defence.*  Nor  were  his  fears  ground- 
less ;  for  on  the  27th  of  November,  1831,  Ibrahim  Pasha  with 
an  Egyptian  army  sat  down  before  'Akka.  Without  engineers 
to  carry  on  the  siege  in  that  scientific  manner,  which  ensures 
success  within  a  certain  number  of  weeks  or  days,  Ibrahim 
occupied  the  time  in  a  ftirious  bombardment.  More  tlian  thirty- 
five  thousand  shells  were  thrown  into  the  town  ;  not  a  habitation 
escaped  uninjured  ;  and  whole  streets  were  blocked  up  with  half- 
demolished  houses.  Yet  no  breach  was  made  in  the  walls  ;  and 
the  ramparts  remained  with  little  damage,  and  almost  untouched. 
Wearied  at  the  delay  and  loss  of  time,  as  also  at  this  waste  of 
munitions  without  result,  Muhammed  'Aly  sent  to  the  siege  a 
Neapolitan  engineer  who  was  in  Egypt,  named  Roset.  He  set 
on  foot  regular  approaches  ;  and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days,  the 
city  was  taken.  Marmont  remarks,  that  the  same  result  would 
probably  have  been  gained  at  the  outset,  had  the  attack  been  at 
first  directed  by  skilful  engineers.  As  it  was,  the  siege  continued 
six  months  ;  the  city  having  been  taken  by  storm  on  the  27th 
of  May  1832.  It  was  given  over  to  pillage,  and  the  place  was 
left  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins.^ 

Yet  by  reason  of  that  tenacity  of  habit  or  affection,  with 
which  orientals  cling  to  their  hearths  and  homes,  'Akka  speedily, 
though  partially,  recovered  from  its  overthrow  ;  the  walls  and  for- 
tifications were  renewed  ;  •  the  streets  and  dwellings  reappeared  ; 
and  commerce  once  more  revived.^  But  again,  in  the  autumn 
of  1840,  the  city  was  subjected  to  bombardment  by  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  England,  Austria,  and  Turkey  ;  and  on  the  3d 
of  November  the  explosion  of  the  powder  magazine  destroyed 
in  a  moment  more  than  two  thousand  Egyptian  soldiers,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  contest.  The  remnant  of  the  Egyptian  troops 
retired  from  'Akka  during  the  next  night.*     The  bouses  and 

*  Id  1815,  Turner  gives  the  population         *  G.  Robinaon's  Travela,  I  p   197. 

at  from  »^m  to  fifjht  thonsaud ;  II.   p.         *  See  generally,  Hogj^'a  Visit  gtc.   IT.  p 

111.    lu  the  same  year  O.  v.  Rich ter states  ir)9  sq.  Marmont  Voyage  III.  p.  84  mj  — 

the  number  at  IS,  1)00;  p.  68.    Mr  Connor,  The  Egyptian  bulletin  on  the  occasion,  »»ec 

in    18!fO,   specifies    10,000;    see   Jowott'a  in  Ho>jg,  I.  p   l.')3  sq. 
Chr.  Re.Hcarrhes  p.  42*^.  IJenjgren,  in  1821,         "  Mannont  ib.  p.    79.     Bowring*8  Re- 

again  has  ir>,(KK);  Reisen  II.  p.  22.'>.  The  port,  p.  28. 

accfiunt  of  Turner  is  probably  nearest  the         '  Ik. wring's  Iiep^>rt,  pp.  r»2,  'ii^. 
truth.  *  Nautical  Maga/ine,  Jan.   1S41.      Wil- 

'  Conventations-Lexicon   der    Gegenw.  son,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL  p  23G.     Dur- 

1S39,  art  It/rahim  ranha,  bin  s  Obscrvatious  in  the  Eubt,  II.  p.  39. 

*  Prokeach,  pp.  14G,  147. 
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other  buildings  of  the  city  suflFered  of  course  great  damage  ; 
and  in  1843  many  workmen  were  employed  in  repairing  them, 
as  well  as  the  fortifications,  under  the  direction  of  Turkish 
officers.' 

These  efforts  have  been  in  the  main  successful ;  and  'Akka, 
as  we  saw  it,  bears  few  traces  of  having  been  a  desolated  city ; 
at  least  not  more  than  the  other  cities  of  the  country,  among 
which  it  is  still  the  strongest.  Yet  among  the  many  devasta- 
tions and  renovations  which  the  place  has  undergone,  it  is  easy 
to  conceive,  that  the  remains  of  edifices  from  the  times  of  the 
crusades  should  have  become  less  and  less  distinct.  Of  the  five 
structures  of  which  D'Arvieux  speaks,'  a  French  traveUer,  De 
Mas  Latrie,  who  in  1845  searched  here  expressly  for  the  monu- 
ments of  the  crusades,  found  only  three  ;  viz.  the  church  of  St. 
Andrew,  of  which,  however,  there  now  remains  only  a  small 
chapel  near  the  sea  ;  the  hotel  (Hopital)  of  the  knights  Hos- 
pitalers, now  the  military  hospital ;  and  the  church  of  St.  John.' 
Many  fine  relics  of  an  earlier,  and  probably  of  Greek  and  Boman 
antiquity,  are  seen  built  into  the  walls  of  public  edifices  and  other 
works  ;  consisting  of  the  shafts  and  capitals  of  granite  and  other 
columns,  fragments  of  antique  marble,  masses  of  the  verd  an- 
tique breccia,  and  of  Syenite.  But  the  splendid  columns  and 
marble  decorations  of  Jezzar's  mosk,  and  of  his  palace,  were 
brought  by  him  from  the  ruins  of  Ccesarea.* 

Haifa,  as  I  had  occasion  to  state  in  a  former  volume,  is 
the  Sycaminum  of  Greek  and  Boman  writers.*  This  is  ex- 
pressly affirmed  by  both  Jerome  and  Eusebius,  who  lived  in  the 
country  ;  the  latter  near  by  at  Cajsarea  ;  and  thie  authority  of 
these  fathc!  8,  in  such  a  case,  is  too  great  to  be  called  in  question.* 
It  is  several  times  spoken  of  in  the  Talmudic  writings  under 
both  names.'^  The  traveller  Saiwulf  mentions  it ;  as  also  B. 
Benjamin  and  B.  Parchi.^  In  A.  D.  1100,  Tancred  besieged  it, 
and  took  it  by  storm.'  Arabian  writei-s  also  often  sj)eak  of  it.*** 
In  the  times  of  the  crusades,  it  was  sometimes  mistaken  for  the 
ancient  Porphyreon  ;'*  which,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  was  at 
Neby  Yilnas  between  Sidon  and  Beirtlt. 

The  present  convent  on  Mount  Carmel  is  an  edifice. of  quite 

'  Wilson  ib.  p.  236w  dem  pergentibus  super  mare  propter  mon- 

*  See  above,  p.  96.  tem  Carraelam,  Ephe  ('H0<i)  dicitur.** 

*  See  bis  Letter  in  Arohivcs  des  Mis-         '  Reland,  pp.  699,  819,  1024. 

sions  Scientif.  et  Lit.  Kovr.  1850,  p.   105.  "  Sicwulf,  Bobn's  edition,  p.  48.  Asher*fl 

Ritter  Erdk.  XVI.  I  d.  736.  Be  j.  of  Tud.  L  p.  64.    II.  p.  429. 

*  Clarke's  Travel8,'ib.  pp.  381,  382.  •  Alb.  Aqueus.  7.  22-26.  Wilken  IL  pp. 
'  Strabo  16;  2.  27.    Jos.  Ant   13.  12.  3.  71,  72. 

Itin.  Antonini,  p.    149.    Itin.    Hieros.   p.  '"  Edrisi  par  Jaubert,  I.  p.  348.    Schul- 

684.     See  Vol.  II.  p.  340.  [iil  194.]  tens  Ind.  in  Vit,  Saladin,  art.  Chaljtha, 

'  Ouomast   art    Jajthic :    **  Oppidam,  **  See  Will.  Tyr.  9.  13.   Jac  de  Vitr.  p. 

SycamlDum  nomine,  de  Csesarca  Ptolemai-  1067. 
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recent  date.  The  site  is  very  conspicuous  ;  and  therefore  is 
most  probably  that  of  the  heathen  altar  where  Vespasian  sacri- 
ficedy  and  the  priest  foretold  his  future  fortunes.*  The  mountain 
was  early  the  resort  of  hermits  dwelling  in  caves  and  grottos  ; 
many  of  which  are  still  extant.'  This  continued  in  the  time  of 
the  crusades.'  In  A.  D.  1180,  Phocas  speaks  of  the  ruins  of 
what  he  calls  a  large  monastery,  on  the  extreme  point  of  the 
promontory,  towards  the  sea.*  A  century  later,  when  Brocardus 
wrote,  the  order  of  Carmelites  occupied  the  mountain  ;  and 
about  1340,  in  the  time  of  Ludolf  von  Suehem,  they  had  on  it  a 
fine  daustrum  built  in  honour  of  the  virgin  ;  and  fifteen  clans- 
tra  in  the  Holy  Land  generally.*  In  the  days  of  Quaresraius, 
about  1620,  there  existed  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
only  the  ruins  of  a  large  church.'  Thirty  or  forty  years  later, 
Doubdan  and  D'Arvieux  both  speak  of  the  massive  remains  as 
those  of  an  ancient  monastery  ;  which  the  former  refers  to 
Helena,  and  the  other  to  St.  Louis,  king  of  France  ;  and  both 
with  -equal  probability.'  At  this  time  the  monks  dwelt  in  ex- 
cavated grottos  ;  and  had  also  an  excavated  chapel.  All  this, 
according  to  Mariti,  continued  in  the  same  state  in  1760.'  At 
some  later  time,  a  regular  convent  was  erected  ;  as  to  which  I 
find  no  historical  notice  ;  but  it  was  used  by  the  French  army 
in  1799  as  a  hospital ;  and  was  afterwards  desolated  by  the 
Turks.*  In  1821,  Abdallah,  Pasha  of  'Akka,  totally  destroyed 
this  building.*'  The  present  structure  has  been  since  erected  by 
the  persevering  efforts  of  a  single  monk.  The  history  of  the 
enterprise  is  given  by  Schubert  and  Wilson.'* 

*  Tacit  Hist  2.  78.    Sueton.  Vesp.  c.  5.         '  Quaresraius,  II.  p.  893.  b. 

*  In  some  of  these  Scholz  fonnd  early         ^  Duubdan,  p.  500.     D^Vrvieax  M6m. 
Greek  inscriptions ;  which,  from  the  form     II.  p.  306. 

of  the  lettem,  he  refers  to  the  early  centu-  *  Mariti  Voyage.  II.  pp.  126,  130.     Po- 
nes of  the  Christian  era;  Iteise,  pp.  151-  cocke,  II.  i.  p.  56. 
154.  *  turner,  II.  p.  117.     O.  v.  Richter,  p. 

*  Jaa  de  Vitr.  c  52.  p.  1076.  65.     Wilson,  I.  p.  244. 

*  Phocas  in  L.  Allat  S^'ramikta,  p.  46.  '"  Document  in  Wilson,  II.  p.  244. 

*  Brocardus,  c.  10.   Lndolf  de  Such,  c  "  Schubert,  III.  p.  210  sq.    Wilson,  TL 
28.  p.  243  sq.     Ritt«r  Erdk.  XVI.  L  p.  71 8  sq. 

Vol.  III.— 9* 
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FBOM   'AEEA    through    GALILEE    AND   SAMARIA   TO   JERUSALEM. 

Monday^  April*  l^th  Having  this  morning  succeeded  in 
hiring  a  horse,  and  our  host  having  obtained  for  us  a  Bvyu-^ 
ruldy  from  the  Pasha,  we  left  the  gate  of  'Akka  at  10.20,  set- 
ting our  faces  again  towards  Galilee,  and  intending  to  proceed  by 
the  route  of  Wady  'Abilin. 

Our  road  for  half  an  hour  was  the  same  by  which  we  had 
approached  the  city  on  Saturday.  Here  a  fork  went  off  in  a 
more  southeasterly  direction,  which  we  took.  It  led  us  at  once 
into  a  low,  broad,  miry  tract,  which  had  quite  recently  been  a 
wide  marsh  ;  but  was  now  dry  enough  in  most  places  to  sustain 
the  horses.  Earlier  in  the  season  this  part  of  the  road  must  be 
impassable.  The  path  even  now  was  blind  ;  and  we  lost  twenty- 
five  minutes  in  seeking  for  it,  and  in  waiting  for  our  muleteers ; 
who  seemed  ever  to  have  a  special  faculty  for  taking  the  wrong 
road.  Through  this  low  tract  passes  the  water-bed  of  Wady 
Sha'ab  or  Hailazon,  on  its  way  to  unite  with  the  river  Na'm&n 
near  the  mouth  of  the  latter. 

Beyond  this  depression  in  the  plain,  we  soon  came  to  rich 
pastures  ;  where  many  cavalry  horses  were  tethered  out  to  graze, 
watched  by  soldiers,  whose  tents  were  near  at  hand.  Large 
numbers  of  camels  were  also  feeding.  In  one  place  the  soldiers 
were  regularly  mowing  and  making  hay  ;  the  only  time  that  I 
saw  this  process  in  Palestine.  The  hay,  when  dry,  was  twisted 
into,  ropes  lor  easier  transportation.  Then  followed,  nearer  the 
mountains,  fields  covered  wuth  splendid  crops  of  wheat  and 
barley  ;  the  latter  in  the  ear.  As  we  rode  along,  a  hill  with 
two  sharp  points  rose  apparently  directly  in  front  of  the  gap, 
which  comes  from  the  plain  of  Rameh  ;  and  it  was  diflicult  to 
tell  on  which  side  of  it  the  valley  actually  descends.  As  we 
advanced,  however,  we  could  see  the  gap  on  the  south  side  of 
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the  hill ;  on  which  side  also  the  Damascus  road  passes  up.  We 
came  at  length  to  the  northern  foot  of  Tell  Kison  ;  which  we 
had  seen  at  a  distance  on  Saturday.  Here  was  a  well  or  foun- 
tain, with  a  low  building  over  it ;  but  no  water.  Two  men  were 
asleep  on  the  top  ;  one  of  whom,  from  TQmrah,  we  engaged  as 
a  guide.  He  proved  to  be  the  best  we  had  yet  found.  We 
reached  the  summit  of  the  Tell  at  12.30  ;  the  muleteers  having 
been  sent  forward  to  await  us  at  Kefr  Menda. 

Tell  Kison  stands  in  the  plain,  directly  in  a  range  with  the 
low  spur,  or  line  of  hills,  which  runs  down  west  from  the  moun- 
tains to  Damon.  It  is  nearly  two  miles  distant  from  that  vil- 
lage.' It  is  high  and  regular  ;  but  has  no  traces  of  any  ruin 
upon  it.  Here  many  villages  were  in  sight,  mostly  lying  higher 
or  lower  upon  the  eastern  hills.  Nearly  in  the  south  was  Shefa 
'Omar,  on  a  ridge  overlooking  the  plain.  It  is  a  market  town, 
now  the  head  of  a  district,  with  streets  of  shops  frequented  by 
the  neighbouring  peasants.  Here  is  a  large  castle  or  palace, 
built  by  a  son  of  Dhaher  el-'Omar,  but  now  deserted.'  'Abilin 
was  before  us  and  nearer  at  hand,  perched  upon  a  high  and 
sharp  hill,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wady  of  the  same  name  ; 
also  looking  out  over  the  plain.'  Still  nearer  to  us  were  TQmrah, 
Ruweis,  Damon,  and  Birweh  ;  as  also  Mi'^r  on  its  higher  moun- 
tain brow.  Kabiil  was  not  here  visible  ;  being  hidden  by  inter- 
vening hills.  In  the  northeast,  along  the  hills,  we  could  still 
distinguish,  among  others,  Kul'at  Jedin  and  Yerka ;  while 
'Amkah,  which  we  had  seen  from  tlie  road  further  north,  was 
now  concealed.  'Amkah  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  deep 
Wady,  on  the  north  of  which  is  situated  Kul'at  Jedin.  The 
name  suggests  the  Beth-emek  of  Asher,  but  the  position  does  not 
seem  to  admit  of  their  identity  ;  since  the  latter  is  mentioned  as 
near  the  valley  of  Jiphthah-el,  on  the  border  between  Asher  and 
Zebulun.* 

In  the  plain,  still  a  mile  or  more  west  of  Tell  Kison,  was  another 
similar  mound  called  Tell  Da'ilk,  said  to  have  remains  upon  it.* 
More  towards  the  southwest,  perhaps  two  miles  distant  from  us, 

'  The  name  of  Tell  Kis^n  has  a  resem-  *  Josh.  19,  27;  comp.  v.  14. — Bearingi 

hlaiice  only  in  English  to  that  of  the  river  from  Tell  K's<»n  :  *Akka  31*0'.     Kfirat  Je- 

KUhon,  In  Arabic  the  letters  are  different  din   32.     Yerka   39'.     Abu    Shiim   44*. 

(Kaph  and  Koph),     The  Tell  has  no  con-  Birweh  43\     Damon  87  ,    1|  ra.     Mi'ur 

nection  with  the  river.  93\     Rnweis  115%  1^  m.     Tumrah  120\ 

'  E.    Smith,    Ms.   Journal,  Apr.  20th,  'Abilin   loO.      Shefa  *Omar    172\     Tell 

1844.      Clarke's  Travels,    p.    396,     Mod.  Kurdany  238".    Wtst  end  of  Carmel  2()r. 

Traveller  in   Palest,  p.   329.— Mentioned  Tell  Da'uk  271%   1   m.      Bakbjeh  ,S30°. 

al«)  by  R.  Parchi,  as  Sliefaram,  Asher^s  This  latter  is  a  country  seat  of  'Abdaliah, 

Bcnj.  of  Tud.  II.  p.  428.  former  Pasha  of  'Akka,  in  the  plain  north 

•  Comp.  Pococke,  II  i.  p.  61.    Lynch's  of  the  city 

Officiiil  Report,  p    13       It  is   mentioned  *  JJhouk^  with  ruins,  in  Pococke  IL  i  p^ 

also  in  a  Jewi.>^h  Itinerary  of  the  fourteenth  60. 
eentaxy ;  Carmoly,  p.  255. 
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was  likewise  Tell  Kurdftny,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  plain 
It  is  large  and .  regular ;  and  near  its  base  on  the  north,  is  a 
village  and  the  perennial  source  of  the  Nahr  Na'm^n  ;  with  a 
('am  and  several  mills.  This  stream  is  necessarily  the  river 
Bt.us  of  antiquity  ;  celebrated  for  the  accidental  discovery  of 
the  art  of  making  glass.'  It  runs  about  N.  N.  W.  through  the 
plain  ;  and  enters  the  sea  twenty  minutes  south  of  the  gate  of 
'Akka.  According  to  Strabo,  the  sand  from  the  mouth  of  this 
river  was  carried  to  Sidon  to  be  melted  for  glass.  Pliny  speaks 
also  of  a  marsh,  called  Cendcvia,  as  the  source  of  the  Belus.* 
In  this  he  probably  refers  to  the  waters  at  the  base  of  Tell 
Kunlanv. 

Leaving  Tell  Kison  at  12.50  we  came  at  1.10  to  another  low 
rocky  ridge  running  down  into  the  plain.  There  was  a  fork  of 
the  road  going  off  to  Tflmrah  on  the  left.  Our  guide,  finding 
that  we  desired  to  nsit  Jef^it,  proposed  to  take  us  thither  on  a 
more  direct  route.  We  therefore  took  the  Ttimrah  road,  along 
the  northern  base  of  the  low  ridge ;  and  came  in  ten  minutes  to 
Bir  Tin?h.  Here  was  a  well ;  and  a  camel  was  drawing  water 
by  dragging  off  a  long  rope.  On  the  ridge,  just  by  the  well,  is 
a  ruin;  but  the  present  village  of  Tireh  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
further  south.'  After  five  minutes  we  proceeded  ;  and  at  1.33 
had  Ruweis  and  Damun  in  a  line  on  our  left  ;  the  former  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  distant,  and  the  lattor  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 
Tuinrah  lies  on  a  low  hill,  encircled  by  a  vaUey  on  the  south. 
Instoad  of  ascending  the  hill  to  the  village,  we  kept  along 
around  it  in  the  valley  ;  and  at  1.55  were  opposite  the  village. 
Ten  minutes  later  the 'village  was  behind  us  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant. 

We  now  ascended  gradually,  about  E.  N.  E.  by  a  blind  and 
bad  path,  very  little  travelled.  At  2.30  we  came  out  on  the  top 
of  the  first  ridge  ;  affording  a  noble  view  of  'Akka  and  its  bay, 
and  of  Carruel  and  the  plain.*  Another  ridge  was  before  us, 
beyond  a  broad  shallow  valley,  nmning  down  southwest  to  Wady 
'Abilin.  On  the  top  of  this  second  ridge  at  2.50,  we  came  out 
ui)on  table  land,  tilled  and  with  fields  of  grain  ;  with  the 
village  of  Kaukab  in  the  southeast,  to  which  we  came  at  3.15. 
It  stands  on  a  rocky  Tell  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  table  land, 
with  a  deep  valley  on  the  east  and  south.  The  place  has  an  old 
look  ;  but  we  could  find  no  trace  of  antique  remains.     It  has  an 

*  The   chief   authority  here   is  Pliny :  *  Bearings  from  the  ridge  at  Bir  Tireb 

"Behis,  vitri  fertiles  arenas  parvo  litori  Ttimrah  S.  66"'  E.     Tireh  S.  6'  E.  ^^  ni. 

miscen**,**  H.  N.  5.  17;  and  more  fullv,  ib.  Ruweis  N.  55    E.  ^  m.     Dumon  N.  35'  E. 

36   Go  sq.  Comp.  Tacit.  Hist.  5.  7.  Strabo  Tell  Kis«'.n  N.  35    W. 

16.  2.  25.  p.   758.  Jos    B.  J.  2   10.  2—  *  Bearings  at  2.30,  from  ridge:    Tell 

ITie  river  wa«  also  called  Pagida,  Plin.  Kison  2i»7  .     Tell  Kurdiny  284*     *Abil!u 

5.  17.  23  r.     Shefa  »0:uar  232  .     'Akka  803' 

.«  H.  N.  6.  17.    ib.  36.  65.  Kankab  129  . 
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extensiye  prospect  towards  the  west,  south,  and  southeast. 
Directly  east  of  us,  looking  across  a  basin  and  up  a  short  valley, 
was  Jef^t,  surrounded  by  high  hills.  In  the  southeast,  the 
Wely.  on  the  hill  above  Nazareth  was  visible  ;  here  known  as 
Neby  Sa'id,  though  called  Neby  Isma'il  at  Nazareth.* 

We  now  descended  into  the  fine  fertile  basin,  full  of  olive  trees, 
on  the  east  and  northeast  of  the  village.  This  is  strictly  the  head 
of  Wady  'Abilin,  which  sweeps  off  south  and  southwest  around 
the  high  tract  on  which  Kaukab  stands  ;  and  afterwards  runs 
down  northwest  to  the  western  plain.  We  passed  up  a  short 
side  vaUey  coming  down  from  the  east  ;  having  its  head  at  a 
broad  ridge  which  crosses  from  the  northern  hill  to  the  higher  hill 
on  the  south,  called  Deidebeh,  and  said  to  have  remains  upon 
it.  Beyond  the  ridge  another  valley  runs  off  E.  S.  E.  and  very 
soon  sweeps  around  the  southern  base  of  the  Tell  of  Jefat.  We 
reached  this  latter  place  at  4  o'clock. 

It  is  a  singular  spot.  The  high  round  Tell  is  perfectly  reg- 
ular and  isolated  ;  except  that  it  is  connected  with  the  northern 
hills  by  a  low  ridge  or  neck.  On  the  west  side  of  the  neck  a 
deep  Wady  begins  and  sweeps  around  its  western  and  southern 
base.  On  the  cast  of  the  neck  a  Wady  has  its  head  further 
north  ;  and  runs  down  along  the  eastern  base  to  join  the  former. 
The  united  •valley  now  continues  for  a  short  distance  south; 
and  then  turning  E.  S.  E.  nms  to  tlie  Bflttauf  From  the  Tell, 
looking  west,  one  sees  Kaukab  and  the  high  tract  around  it ;  on 
the  other  side,  looking  down  the  valley,  is  seen  a  small  atrip  of 
the  plain  el-BOttauf '  Otherwise,  the  place  is  wholly  shut  in 
by  mountains  ;  having  on  the  north  a  range  of  high  hills  be- 
tween it  and  SQkhnin  ;  and  on  the  south  the  still  higher  ridge 
of  Deidebeh,  between  it  and  the  Buttauf.  Or,  we  may  regard 
the  broad  ridges  between  Sttkhnin  and  Kefr  Menda,  as  here  cleft 
longitudinally  by  these  valleys  ;  and  thus  enclosing  Jefat  within 
their  hidden  recesses. 

We  approached  by  the  neck.  On  its  northern  part  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  place,  with  many  hewn  stones  as  of  houses ; 
extending  also  somewhat  up  the  slope  of  the  northern  hill. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  top  of  the  Tell  itself  is  flat  naked 
rock  ;  with  two  or  three  ordinary  cisterns  sunk  in  it,  now  used 
f  )r  watering  flocks.  Around,  and  just  below  the  brow  of  the 
Tell,  on  all  sides  except  the  north,  are  many  caverns,  which 
hardly  seemed  all  to  be  artificial  ;  though  in  some  of  the 
smaller  ones  there  were  steps  cut  to  descend  into  thorn,  Y)erhaps 
either  for  water  or  as  habitations.    Or,  did  some  of  them  perhaps 

*  Bearings  fnim  Kaukab:  'Akka  307'.         '  Benrinnrs  from  Jeftit :    Kaukab  271*. 
Jefat  dl\     *Ailut  180  .    Xehv  Sa'id  IGV.     Ba'ineh  lU  .  el-'Ozcir  135  . 
See  VoL  n.  p.  336.   [iii.  189.] 
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lead  to  passages  underground  ?  There  is  on  the  Tell  no  trace 
of  any  fortress,  nor  of  dwellings  ;  and  nothing  to  show  that  any 
ever  existed.  We  searched  in  vain  for  any  remains  or  appear- 
ance of  a  wall ;  either  around  the  summit  of  the  Tell  or  on  the 
sides  lower  down.  Not  a  stone  nor  a  fragment  marks  the  Tell 
itself  as  having  been  an  ancient  site. 

Yet  the  conclusion-  is  irresistible,  that  this  was  the  site  of 
Jotapata,  the  renowned  fortress  of  Galilee  ;  which,  under  the 
command  of  Josephus  himself,  so  long  held  out  against  the 
assaults  of  Vespasian  ;  and  where  the  historian  was  taken  pris- 
oner after  the  downfall  of  the  place.*  The  only  traveller  who  has 
visited  the  spot  in  modem  times,  was  E.  G.  Schultz  in  1847.' 
It  lies  at  a  distance  from  all  the  ordinary  roads  of  the  country  ; 
a  circumstance  which  readily  accounts  for  its  long  concealment. 

The  minute  description  of  Jotapata  by  Josephus,  would  of 
itself  go  far  to  establish  the  identity  of  this  place  ;  even  had 
the  name  been  wholly  lost.  According  to  him,  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  precipice,  except  in  one  part ;  with  deep  and  steep 
valleys  on  aU  the  other  sides.  It  was  accessible  only  from  the 
north  ;  and  here  the  city  extended  out  upon  the  sloping  extrem- 
ity of  the  opposite  mountain.  This  mountain  Josephus  in- 
cluded in  the  wall,  when  he  fortified  the  place  ;  that  its  top 
might  not  be  seized  upon  by  the  enemies.  The  city  was  hidden 
on  all  sides  by  other  mountiiins  ;  and  could  not  be  seen  at  aU, 
until  one  came  close  upon  it.^  There  was  no  fountain  in  the 
place  ;  but  only  cisterns  ;  so  that  the  besieged  suffered  for  want 
of  water."*  There  were  also  caverns,  and  subterranean  recesses  ; 
in  which  Josephus  and  many  others  hid  themselves  after  the 
place  was  captured.*  No  description  of  the  external  features 
could  be  more  exact  at  the  present  day. 

As  to  the  name,  Keland  long  ago  remarked,  that  the  Gopa- 
tata  of  the  Talmudic  writings  was  sufficiently  like  to  Jotapata^ 
to  be  regarded  as  the  same  ;  and  that  form  we  may  still  recog- 
nise in  the  modern  Jcfat.^  The  Greeks,  who  in  the  travesty  of 
foreign  names  were  the  French  of  antiquity,  seem  to  have  pre- 
ferred a  corrupted  form  as  easier  of  pronunciation.'^  The  dis- 
tance of  Goj)atata  from  Sepphoris  is  given  by  the  Kabbins  at 
three  miles  f  the  true  distance  is  between  four  and  five  English 
miles. 

»  Jo8  B.  J.  3.  7.  3-36.  «  Heb.    sepPB^a,   Roland    Palaest.  pp. 

*  Zeitechr.  der  morgenl.  Gea.  III.   pp.     si 6,  867. 

61i  61.  '  Xot  improbably  the  same  interchange 

*  Jos.  B.  J.  3.  7.  7.  The  fortification  and  transposition  already  exihted  in  the 
of  Jotapata  by  Joeephos  is  mentioned,  B.  corrupt  dialect  of  Galilee ;  we  find  once 
J.  2.  20.  6    Vit.  §  37.  PETi'' .  probably  the  same  name;  Beland 

*  Jos.  B.  J.  3.  7.  12.  p.  8C8. 

*  Ibid.  3.  7.  35,  36.   ib.  3.  8.  1.  *"  Keland,  p.  816. 
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AgainBt  historical  evidence  so  strong,  the  absence  of  all 
traces  of  ancient  fortification  on  the  Tell,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has 
comparatively  little  weight ;  although  it  is  utterly  unaccount- 
able. We  know  not  what  causes  have  been  at  work  in  later 
ages,  to  remove  such  remains.  The  account  of  Josephus  is  in 
some  respects  doubtless  exaggerated  and  hyperbolical ;  as  where 
be  speaks  of  the  sight  failing  to  reach  the  depth  of  the  valleys  ; 
bis  estimate  of  more  than  forty  thousand  persons  destroyed 
during  the  siege  of  forty-eight  days  ;  and  the  manner  of  his 
own  surrender  to  the  Romans.*  Indeed,  the  thought  stole  over 
my  mind,  as  we  stood  upon  the  spot,  whether  the  historian  had 
not  here  given  himself  up  to  romance,  in  order  to  laud  the  valour 
of  the  Romans,  of  the  Jews,  and  especially  of  himself.  Yet  this 
idea  was  rebutted,  except  as  to  general  exaggeration,  by  the 
minute  and  striking  accordance  of  his  description  with  the  phys- 
ical features  of  the  place. 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  find  mention  of  a  valley  Jiphthah- 
el*  on  the  border  of  Zebulun  and  on  the  border  of  Asher  ;  that 
is,  on  the  confines  of  these  two  tribes.  The  question  naturally 
arises,  whether  this  name  has  any  aflinity  with  the  names  Jota- 
paia,  Gopatata,  Jc/at  ?  and  also  whether  we  may  look  for  the 
valley  in  this  neighbourhood  ?  At  first  view,  there  seems,  in- 
deed, to  be  little  resemblance  between  the  pure  Hebrew  form 
Jiphthah  and  the  later  names  ;  and  yet,  when  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  corrupt  dialect  of  Galilee,  which  often  confounded 
different  gutturals  and  other  letters,  such  an  affinity  is  not  at 
all  impossible.'  This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  probable 
place  of  the  valley.  The  plain  el-Bfltlauf,  as  we  shall  see,  was 
in  Zebuhm  ;  and  the  northern  border  of  that  tribe  is  described 
as  running  apparently  westwards  to  the  valley  of  Jij)hthah-el.* 
Again,  the  western  or  southwestern  border  of  Asher  is  said  to 
pass  from  Carmel  to  Zebulun,  then  to  the  valley  of  Jii)hthah-el, 
and  so  to  Cabul.'  It  seems  probable,  therefore,,  that  the  line  of 
hills  between  SOkhnin  and  Kefr  Menda  fonned  the  boundary 
between  Asher  and  Zebulun  in  this  part ;  and  that  the  valley 
of  Jiphthah-el  was  no  other  than  the  great  Wady  'Abilin,  which 
has  its  head  in  thoSe  hills  near  Jefat.  This  valley,  therefore, 
may  have  given  its  name  to  the  place,  or  vice  vt  rsa  ;  and  the 

»  Jos.   B.  J.  3.  7.   7.    ib.  3.  7.  33,  36.  Thesanr.  pp.  252,  557.— The  Gnlilean  dia- 

ib.  3.  8.  6.  lect  confounded    also   difl'ercnt    gutturali 

*  Heb.  bx'nnC'^  "^a    Josh.  19,  U.  27.  and  letters;  as  n  and  n    r   and   X.   etc 

*  Heb.    nnC''.  KPrfi'a,  rCT''^.    etc.  See   Lightf.   Hor.    Ih-K  in  0pp.  fol  I.  p 
Gr.  'Iwrdxard,  Eeland  PAxst  pp    816,  232.  Soha-ttg.  Uor.  Ueb.  I.  p.  235. 

867  .«q.     Compare  the  ancient  Itnrea  and         *  Josh.  \\\  14. 
the  modem  Jndur  ;  and  for  the  interchange        »  Josh.  10,  26.  27. 
ot*  Yod  and    Oimel  ("^ ,  aj  see   Geseuiua 
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early  form  have  become  afterwards  thus  variously  corrupted  in 
tlie  dialect  of  the  Galileans.* 

If  the  i)receding  view  be  correct,  it  follows,  that  the  Beth-- 
emek  of  Asher,  which  lay  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley  of 
Jiphthah-el,'  cannot  be  represented  by  the  modem  'Amkah, 
which  lies  much  further  north  near  Wady  Jedin. 

We  left  the  neck  below  the  Tell  of  Jefat  at  4.20  ;  and  pro- 
ceeded down  the  eastern  valley  without  a  path  for  twenty  min- 
utes. Here  we  struck  a  path,  apparently  leading  from  SQkhnin 
to  the  Bdttauf.  The  valley,  wliich  thus  far  runs  south,  here 
turns  S.  65^  E.  and  continues  nearly  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
Bottauf  at  E^na,  which  was  in  sight.  As  we  passed  down  the 
valley,  vast  quantities  of  wild  fennel  were  growing  all  around, 
filling  the  air  with  its  fragrance.  There  were  also  rich  tracts  of 
white  clover ;  some  of  it  nearly  twp  feet  high.  We  reached 
K^na  at  5  o'clock. 

"K^na,  called  also  Khirbet  K&na,  is  known  by  these  names 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  round  about,  both  Christians 
and  Muslims.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  Wady 
coming  from  Jefat,  just  where  the  latter  enters  the  plain  el-Bi1t- 
tauf,  on  the  southern  declivity  of  a  projecting  Tell,  and  over- 
looking the  plain.'  The  ^  situation  is  fine.  It  was  once  a  con- 
siderable village  of  well  built  houses  now  deserted.  Many  of 
the  dwellings  are  in  ruins.  There  are  also  several  arches, 
belonging  to  modern  houses  ;  but  we  could  discover  no  traces  of 
auti(iuity. — In  a  former  volume  I  have  stated  the  grounds,  which 
render  it  certain  that  this  village,  and  not  Kefr  Kenna,  was  the 
Cana  of  the  New  Testament,  where  our  Lord  wrought  his  first 
miracle  in  Galilee  ;  and  that  it  was  so  regarded  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.* 

*  The  identity  of  Jiphthah-el  and  Jefat  therefore  can  only  mean  Cana  the  OreaJt. 
lijis  heen  before  su^gjested ;  but  merely  on  But  had  M.  de  Saulcy  turned  to  liis  Arabic 
the  ground  of  a  conj^tured  affinity  of  the  New  Testament,  he  would  have  found,  not 
names;  Keil's  Comm.  zn  Josua,  p.  346.  only  that  G^ti/t/o^r  (raXiAa(o)  is  always  ren- 
Ritter  Erdk.  XVL  p.  768.  dered  by  ei-JclM ;  but  also  that  Caua  of 

"  .Io»li.  11),  27.  Oalilfc  (Kai/a  rqs  roAiAofas),  wherever  it 

'  Bearings  from  K:lna:    Ba*ineh  112*'.  occurs,  is  uniformly  given  by   Kdna  el- 

el-'Ozeir  145\    Riimmuneh  173\   Khirbet  J^r/t/ ;  John  ?,  1 .  1 1 .   4,46.   21,2.     The 

Kumuh  200  .     These  are  all  on  the  oppo-  other  argument  asserts,  that  at  the  timeoi 

site  side  of  the  B:.ttauf. — el-Meshhed  172'.  the  wedding,   "Jesus   was  travelling   on 

Neby  Sa'id  1S4".     Seflfurieh  202  .  foot  with  his  mother,  his  disciples,  and  his 

*  John  2,  1-11.  4,  46.  See  Vol.  IT.  p.  cousins,  from  Nazareth  to  Capernaum; 
346.  [iii.  p.  204.  | — M.  do  Saulcy  takes  and  nobody  can  reuM)nably  conceive,  that 
ground  against  tliis  Kana  as  represent-  with  such  an  obj<  ct,  under  such  circum- 
ing  the  ancient  Cana ;  and  pronounces  in  stances,  he  should  have  made  a  circuit  of 
favour  of  Kefr  Kenna  ;  Narrative,  II.  p.  at  least  thirty  i-]nglish  miles ; "  p.  420.  To 
417  sq.  His  arguments  are  two.  One  is,  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  passage  in 
that  the  Greek  name  Cana  of  Oali'ee  question  (.John  2,  12)  gives  no  intimation 
couhl  never  have  been  expressed  by  Kana  that  tlesus  went  directly  from  Cana  to  Ca- 
el-Jelil ;  since  JdU  is  an  adjective  mean-  peraaum  ;  and  further,  that  even  had  he 
ing  greal  or  iilustriout ;  and  that  phrase  been  thus  on  his  way  from  Nazareth  to 
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Leaving  K^Da  at  5.20,  and  crossing  the  mouth  of  the  valley 
from  Jefat,  we  came  to  a  fomitain  or  cistern,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  where  the  flocks  and  herds  were  gathering  for  water  at 
evening.  We  now  proceeded  along  the  base  of  the  northern 
hills  on  a  course  about  west  ;  having  the  glorious  plain  upon  our 
left.  On  our  right  was  the  high  ridge  and  point  of  Deidebeh. 
The  whole  eastern  portion  of  the  plain  has  no  outlet,  being 
shut  in  on  the  east  by  hills  ;  so  that  in  winter  it  becomes  a  lake, 
extending  sometimes  as  far  west  as  to  the  road  between  Kana 
and  ROmm^neh.  On  the  south  of  this  part  of  the  plain  rises 
a  steep  and  almost  isolate  ridge,  dividing  it  from  the  plain  of 
Tu'r&n  and  Kefr  Kenna  beyond.  This  ridge  ends  on  the  west 
not  far  from  Eflmmaneh  ;  and  the  plain  of  Tu'r&n  is  drained 
by  a  Wady  passing  down  through  uneven  ground  into  the  south- 
western part  of  el-BOttauf  This  latter  again  is  drained  off 
southwest  to  the  great  Wady  Melik. 

We  reached  Kefr  Menda  at  6  o'clock.  Not  finding  our  tent 
and  luggage  as  we  expected,  we  had  nothing  left,  but  to  push  on 
to  Seffiirieh.  After  about  a  quarter  of  the  way,  we  met  the 
muleteers  coming  from  that  place.  They  had  again  taken  the 
wrong  road,  and  gone  to  Seffftrieh  unwittingly.  It  was  after  7 
o'clock  before  the  tent  was  pitched,  near  the  large  well  of  Kefr 
Menda.     We  had  done  a  hard  day's  work. 

Kefr  Menda  is  a  considerable  village  at  the  foot  of  the  northern 
hills  ;  the  summit  Deidebeh  impending  over  it,  a  little  towards 
the  east.  On  the  west  the  road  to  'Akka  crosses  a  low  swell, 
and  descends  into  Wady  'Abilin  as  it  passes  down  from  Kaukab. 
Among  the  people  of  the  village  are  some  of  the  descendants  of 
Dh^her  el-'Omar.  The  great  well  of  the  village  was  said  to  be 
fourteen  fathoms  in  dep^h,  besides  seven  fathoms  of  water. 
Around  it  lay  three  ancient  sarcophagi  as  drinkiug-troughs  ;  one 
of  them  8culi)tured  on  the  side  with  rather  elegant  festoons. 
Two  lids  of  sarcophagi  were  also  built  into  or  upon  the  wall  of 
the  reservoir  above  ;  and  near  by  was  a  small  ancient  basin  of 
variegated  limestone.  These  were  all  the  traces  of  antiquity 
that  we  saw  ;  but  they  sufficiently  mark  the  ]>lace  as  ancient. 
Van  Egmond  and  Heyman  speak  of  it  in  their  day  as  walled 
and  defended  by  several  small  forts.' 

From  this  village  there  is  an  extensive  view  over  the  whole 
great  plain  of  el-BOttauf  and  its  environs.     At  the  west  end  of 

Capernaum,  there  snrely  was  in  the  de-  visit   the  more  northern  Kana  ?     And  if 

sire  to  be  present  at  the  wedding,   a  mo-  not,  do  not  his  remarks  fall    back    upon 

tive  sufficieut  to  induce  hira  to  make   the  himself? 

circuit;  which  said  circuit,  moreover,  does  '  Van  Egmond  and  Heyman,  II.  p.  15. 

not  amount  to  one  half   of   the   alleged  Lond, — Kefir  Menda  is  also  mentioned  in 

thirty  miles.     M.  de  Saulcy  expresses  great  the  Jewish  Itinerariesi  after  the  crusades; 

regret  and  some  complaint  (pp.  420,  42  H,  Carmoly,  pp.  255,  383,  455. 
that  I  did  not  visit  Kefr  Kenna.     Did  he 
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the  plain  and  overlooking  the  whole,  is  a  large  Tell,  called  el- 
Bedawiyeh.  Nearly  south  of  us  was  Seffilrieh  with  its  ancient 
tower ;  and  beyond  it,  the  Wely  Neby  Sa'id  above  Nazareth. 
In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  plain  were  the  villages  Ba'ineh 
el-'Ozeir,  Kummaneh,  and  Khirbet  Riimeh.  In  Bumm^neh  we 
have,  in  all  probability,  the  Rimmon  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun.' 
Biiraeh  is  on  a  low  Tell  further  west  ;  and  may  well  represent 
the  Euma  of  Josephus,  mentioned  in  his  narrative  of  the  siege  of 
Jotapata.'*  Whether  the  Rumah  once  named  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  the  same,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.' 

Tuesday,  April  20th,  We  set  off  from  Kefr  Menda  at  8.15, 
for  SeffClrieh,  without  a  guide,  along  the  beautiful  plain.  The 
fields  were  every  where  covered  with  a  low  wild  plant,  with  large 
serrated  leaves  ;  which  the  Arabs  called  'Aktlb.  At  8.40,  Tell 
Bedawiyeh  was  close  on  our  right ;  having  at  its  foot  a  ruined 
Khan  of  the  same  name,  and  a  well.  Here  comes  in  the  road 
from  'Akka  to  SetlWrieh  by  way  of  'Abilin  ;  and  the  Khan  was 
doubtless  erected  for  the  benefit  of  travellers  and  caravans  pass- 
ing from  'Akka  to  Tiberias  or  to  the  bridge  of  the  Jordan  below 
the  lake.  This  Tell  is  mentioned  by  Pococke  ;  who  speaks  of  a 
village  on  the  summit,  which  we  did  not  notice.*  Just  beyond 
the  Khan  we  crossed  the  water-bed  of  the  plain,  with  small 
p(X)l8  of  water.  It  is  here  called  Wady  Bedawiyeh,  and  passes 
down  southwest  as  a  not  wide  plain  between  low  ranges  of  hills  ; 
those  on  the  right  of  the  Wady  being  covered  with  olive  trees, 
and  those  on  the  left  with  oaks.  Further  down,  it  is  called 
Wady  Khtilladiyeh  from  another  Tell ;  and  runs  to  Wady 
Mclik. — In  the  plain,  above  the  Khiin,  it  receives  the  Wady 
coming  from  Tiir'au,  which  passes  down  west  of  the  intervening 
ridge,  through  the  hills  between  Sefturieh  and  Rflmmaneh. 
As  the  water-shed  in  el-Buttauf  is  nearly  on  a  line  between  Kefr 
Menda  and  Rdmmaneh,  it  follows,  that  the  head  of  Wady 
Melik,  by  which  all  this  district  is  drained,  is  strictly  above 
TurMu,  not  far  from  Lilbieh. 

At  9.5  there  was  a  fork  of  the  roads  ;  one  leading  direct  to 
SelFi'irieh,  and  the  other  lying  more  to  the  right  along  a  valley 
towards  I3ethlehem.  Here  we  waited  five  minutes  for  the  mules 
to  come  up. 

We  now  took  leave  of  this  noble  and  extensive  plain  ;  which 
of  old  belonged  to  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun.'  It 
may,  without  hesitation,  be  regarded  as  the  **  great  plain"  called 

'  Josh.  19,  13.  1  Chr  6,   77  [62].    See         «  2  K.  23,  86. 
Vol.  TI.  p  3iO.  [iii.  lt)5.]  *  Pococke,  II.  i.  p.  61.      The  well  is 

"  Gr.  *?ovfidi  Jos  B.  J.  3.  7.  21.  Ritter  also  spoken  of  by  Van  Egmond  and  Hey- 

Erdk.    XVI.  i    p.   760.-- It  is  mentioned  man,  II.  p.  15.  L<.>nd. 
also  in  the  Jewi^  Itineraries ;  Carmol y,  pp.         *''  Jiiimniuneh,  tlie  Rimmon  (or  Rnnmon) 

186,  383,  454.  "  of  Zebulu:.,  b  w  this  plain  Joslu  19,  13. 
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AsochiSy  spoken  of  in  this  region  by  Josephus  ;  so  named  from 
a  city  AsochiSy  where  the  Jewish  leader  for  a  time  had  his  resi- 
dence.* But  in  respect  to  the  city  Asochis,  the  case  is  not  so 
clear.  The  only  data,  for  judging  as  to  its  position  are,  first,  the 
obvious  presumption  that  it  was  in  or  near  the  plain  which  bore 
its  name  ;  and  then  the  circumstance,  that  it  was  apparently  on 
the  direct  road  between  Sepphoris  and  Gabara.^  Both  these 
data  point  very  decisively  either  to  Tell  el-Bedawiyeh  or  to  Kefr 
Menda.  Each  of  these  places  occupies  a  conspicuous  position 
on  the  western  border  of  the  plain,  and  might  well  give  name  to 
it ;  and  each  lies  directly  on  the  way  between  Seffiirieh  and  KQ- 
barah.  But  TeU  el-  Bedawiyeh  has  no  appearance,  so  far  as  we 
saw,  of  being  an  ancient  site  ;'  while  Kefr  Menda  is  doubtless 
ancient,  and  has  been  a  strong  place.  Could  we  certainly  as- 
sume, that  the  term  Kefr  does  not  imply  an  ancient  name  ; 
or  that  the  place  might  once  have  borne  two  names  ;  the  bal- 
ance of  probability,  so  far  as  the  facts  are  yet  known,  would 
seem  to  preponderate  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  Kefr  Menda 
and  the  ancient  'Asochis.* 

We  followed  the  SefFrtrieh  rgad  ;  and,  soon  crossing  a  low 
ridge,  descended  into  a  valley  coming  down  from  the  right.  We 
were  now  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  SeflFilrieh  is  situated. 
Here  were  fragments  of  columns  and  sculptured  entablatures 
built  into  the  walls  of  the  fields  along  the  road  ;  and  also  a  num- 
ber of  sarcophagi  sunk  in  the  rocks.  At  9.30  we  reached  the 
village,  a  collection  of  mean  and  miserable  houses,  lying  on  the 
southwest  dechvity  of  the  hill,  not  far  below  the  ancient  tower 
that  crowns  the  summit.  In  the  open  place,  as  we  rode  up,  lay 
a  large  double  column  ;  which  probably  once  belonged  to  the 
early  cathedral.  Just  east  of  it  are  the  remains  of  the  Gothic 
church,  often  mentioned  by  travellers  as  marking  the  house  of 
Joachim  and  Anna,  the  reputed  parents  of  the  Virgin.  The 
high  arch  of  the  middle  aisle,  and  the  lower  ones  of  the  side 
aisles,  are  stiU  standing  ;    but  the  eastern  end  appears  to  have 

'  Jos.  Yit.  41,  /i/ya  tc8W,  iv  $  Bi4rpi-  travellers,  to  examine  this  Tell  more  par- 

fiop'  *K<Tt0xii  i<mv  StfOfUL  rointp,     Comp.  ticularly,  in  reference  to  this  very  ques- 

§§  45,  68.   B.  J.  1.  4.  2.      Ant.  13.  12.  4.  tion. 

—  The  phrase /icya  TcSfoy  in  Josephus  is  *  Gr.   *A<r«xf»»   'AC<»X^*f»    'Ao-^x^,   the 

nxnally  applied  to  the  great  plain  of  Es-  latter  in  a  few  manoscripts ;  Rc>land  Pa- 

draelon  ;  as  Ant.  5.  1.  22.    ih.  8.  2.  3.  etc  la*st.  p.  605.      Suidas  has  a  form  "A^rwx'Pi 

Bat  here  the  context  definitely  limits  it  to  which  Heland  regards  as  a  mere  error ;   p. 

el-Biittaof;  and  Josephus  himself  likewise  60G.     But  E.  G.   Schultz   adopts   it,   and 

employs  the  same  epithet  (iiiya  xttiioy)  in  compares  with  it  the  name  el-'Ozeir;  and 

vpeaking  of  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  around  thus  assumes  the  identity  of  that  village 

Jericho ;  B.  J.  4.  8.  2.  Zeitschr.  d.  morg.  with  Asochis.     This  is  rightly  rejected  by 

GeselL  III  p.  59.  Gross ;  and  is  but  one  of  the  many  in- 

*  The  Jewish  legates  went  from  Seppho-  stances  of  haste  and  rashness  exhibited  bj^ 

lis  to  Asochis,    and   thence   to   Gabara;  Schultz.    in    his    comparison  of    names* 

Jos.  Vit  §  46.  Zeitschr.  d.  morg.  Ges  III  pp.  52,  62. 

'  It  will  be  worth  the  attention  of  future 
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been  wholly  destroyed  ;  and  is  now  built  up  by  a  common  mod<* 
era  wall,  like  those  of  the  houses  around/ 

The  tower  or  fortress  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  of  ancient 
date.  It  is  a  square  of  about  fifteen  paces  (say  50  feet)  on  each 
side.  The  lower  courses  of  stones  all  aroxmd  it  are  regularly 
bevelled  ;  and  most  of  them  are  dressed  smooth.  One  stone  on 
the  east  side  is  six  feet  long  by  three  high  ;  and  there  are  others 
nearly  as  large  upon  the  south  side.  Here,  on  the  south  side, 
the  traces  of  antiquity  are  the  most  extensive  ;  and  yet  the 
fragment  of  a  column  is  built  in  crosswise  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  wall.  On  the  south,  too,  is  a  later  portal,  with  a  Gothic 
arch.  The  corners  of  the  tower,  for  several  courses  at  the  bottom, 
are  square  ;  but  higher  up  are  roimded  oflF. 

The  historical  notices  of  Sefiririeh,  once  the  strongest  place 
of  all  Galilee,  have  been  given  in  a  former  volume  ;  and  I  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  add  anything  further  here.' 

We  could  here  look  out  over  the  plain  of  Tu'ran  and  Kefr 
Kenna  ;  and  could  see  the  course  of  the  Wady  by  which  it  is 
drained  into  el-BQttauf  The  whole  tract  immediately  around 
Seflfiirieh  appears  to  be  drained  oflf  in  the  same  direction.' 

We  did  not  visit  the  great  fountain  of  Sefftlrieh,  about 
half  an  hour  distant  on  the  way  to  Nazareth,  and  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  the  crusades.*  The  people  of  the  village  get 
their  supply  of  water  from  it ;  and  it  is  copious  enough  to  drive 
eight  pairs  of  millstones  within  a  short  distance.  I  regret  that 
we  did  not  pass  that  way. 

We  left  Sefi'iirieh  at  9.55  ;  taking  with  us  a  guide,  who  did 
not  "  saddle  "  his  ass,  but  rode  his  beast  without  a  saddle.  We 
passed  down  the  hill  southwest ;  and  then  pursued  a  general 
course  of  S.  80°  W.  At  10.30  we  crossed  Wadv  Seffiirieh, 
coming  from  the  great  fountain  on  our  left,  and  here  forming  a 
fine  basin  with  a  stream  flowing  through  it.  The  valley  sweeps 
round  to  the  W.  S.  W.  and  we  followed  along  its  left  side  for 
fifteen  minutes  ;  when  it  turaed  W.  N.  W.  the  stream  still 
flowing  in  it.  We  still  kept  along  it  among  fine  fields  of  grain 
till  11  o'clock  ;  and  then  began  to  diverge  from  it,  rising  along 
the  low  rocky  slope  on  our  left.  This  was  covered  with  shrubs 
of  oak  and  many  fine  oak  trees,  with  rich  pasturage  among 
them  ;  and  such  was  the  character  of  other  hiUs  and  the  rolling 
region  round  about.     At  11.15,  being  still  near  the  brow  of  the 

'  Maundrell,  Apr.  20th.    Pococke,  II.  i.         *  See  VoL  II.  p.  344  sq.  [iii  201  aq] 
p.  62.     Hassclquist.  Rei«e  p.  1 77.  CIurke*s        '  Bearings  from  Seffurieh :  Kefr  Menda 

Travels  in  the  Holy  Land.  4to.  p.  407  aq.  349  \     Khirbet  Rumeh  23  .     Riimmaneb 

To  judge  from  his  description,  Dr  Clarke  42'.  Koriin  Uattin  78'.  Tell  el-Bedawiyeh 

mufrt  have  looked  at  these  ruiiiB  with  san-  335"". 

oer  eyes.     See  also  above,  VoL  IL  p.  346.        *  See  Vol.  IL  p.  345.  [iiu  202.1 
[uL  203.] 
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valley  below,  we  were  opposite  the  valley  or  narrow  plain  coming 
from  Tell  el-Bedawiyeh.  That  Tell  was  in  sight ;  as  also  TeU 
el-KhuUadiyeh  in  the  Wady,  more  than  a  mile  distant  from  us. 
That  valley  is  here  called  Wady  Khulladiyeh.  It  unites  with 
Wady  Seffilrieh  ;  and  ferther  down  the  united  valley  takes  the 
name  of  Wady  Melik.  The  village  of  el-Musheirefeh,  appar- 
ently surrounded  by  a  wall,  was  not  far  distant  on  a  hill  south 
of  the  Wady.» 

We  now  proceeded  across  the  rolling  tract,  covered  with 
oaks  and  fine  pasturage  ;  and  came  at  11.45  to  Beit  Lahm,  the 
Bethlehem  of  Zebulun.'  It  is  a  very  miserable  village  ;  we  saw 
none  more  so  in  all  the  countrv.  We  could  find  no  trace  of 
antiquity,  except  the  name.  This  occurs  but  once  in  Scripture  ; 
is  simply  mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome ;  and  has  ever  since  been  forgotten.  The  French  in  their 
survey  in  1799  overlooked  the  place  ;  and,  although  travellers 
have  often  passed  near  it,  none  has  noticed  it,  except  R.  Joseph 
Schwarz  in  1845.' 

We  here  came  in  view  of  the  two  villages  Semmillnieh  and 
Jebatha,  which  we  had  seen  in  our  former  journey  ;  correspond- 
ing to  the  ancient  Simonias  and  Gabatha.* 

Leaving  Bethlehem  at  12  o'clock,  we  came  at  12.40  to  Jeida, 
also  a  miserable  village,  with  no  traces  of  antiquity.  It  lies 
upon  a  low  swell  running  out  into  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
and  sinking  gradually  to  the  level  of  the  latter.  It  is  on  the 
route  between  Haifa  and  Nazareth  :  and  has  therefore  sometimes 
been  mentioned  bv  travellers.*  We  halted  here  for  lunch  ; 
though  we  foimd  no  shade.  Meantime  a  train  of  baggage- 
animals,  with  the  baggage  of  a  party  of  French  tmvellers, 
coming  from  Haifa,  passed  up  the  valley  on  the  northwest  of  the 
village.' 

We  set  off  again  at  1.35  for  Tell  Shemmara  in  the  great  plain, 
lyin^:  nearly  in  a  direct  line  towards  Leyiin.  As  we  advanced, 
w  found  the  plain  ploughed  in  some  parts,  with  much  fine  pas- 
::i  ige  ;  but  the  greater  portion  was  lying  waste.  The  soil  here 
was  a  red  sandy  loam,  like  that  of  el-Bilttauf.     We  came  at 

»  Bearing*  at  11.45  :  Tell  el-Bedawiveh  •  E,  p.  bv  Schubert  III.  p.  204. 

41'.     Tellel-Khfllladiveh37  ,  l^m.  'el-  •  Bearings   ut   .leida :    Sheikh   Bureik 

Mnshcirefeh  X.  75'  W*.  1  m.  270  .     TuVuii  301  \     Kuskiis  31 7\     Tm 

•  Jo»h.  19,  1.5.  el-' Am  ad    0"*.       These    four   are    on   the 
■  Dest'ript.  of  Palest.  Philad.  1850,  p.  hill  or  swell  beyond  the  western  valley. — 

172. — Bearings  at  Beit- Lahm:  Seffurieh  Zehdeh   80  ■     Semruuiiieh  96  .     Jehatha 

80^      Semmunieh  150\     Khuneifis  158  .  131.     Beit  Lahm  30 \     Khnneifis    135*. 

Jebatha  161.    Zebdeh  178'.    Jeida  2ir.  Miijeidil  117  .     Tell  esh-Shemmum  203^ 

Sheikh  Bureik  240  .     Tell  Kaimon  227\  TeU  el-Mutsellim  179  .  Tell  Kaimon  237*. 

Urn  el-'Amad  264\— The  people  of  Beth-  Tell  el-Kusis  254^  Tell  eth-Thoreh  186'. 

lehem  said  there  were  no  columns  at  Um  These  five  Tells  are  in,  or  connected  witb 

el-*Amad.  the  great  plain. 

*  See  Vol  n.  p.  344.  [liL  201.] 

Vol.  III.— 10* 
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2.30  to  Tell  esh-Shemm&m,  a  hamlet  upon  a  low  Tell  in  tte 
plain,  about  one  third  across  in  the  direction  we  were  travelling. 
There  is  no  other  village  in  the  vicinity.  We  encamped  here 
thus  early,  because  there  is  no  inhabited  village  at  or  near  Lejjtin, 
where  we  could  pitch  our  tent  in  security.  The  people  here 
probably  have  little  to  do  with  passing  travellers.  We  had  been 
encamped  just  outside  of  the  village  for  half  an  hour,  before  they 
'  seemed  to  be  aware  of  our  arrival  First  came  some  of  the 
boys ;  then  all  the  dogs  of  the  village,  with  a  general  bark  ; 
and  afterwards  women  and  children, — all  to  stare  at  us.  The 
people  were  civil ;  and  said  they  came  hither  from  Haurfin. 
Although  the  village  is  so  small,  yet  its  tax  was  said  to  be  farmed 
by  a  man  in  Nazareth  for  10,000  piastres.  The  men  drawn  as  sol- 
diers here,  as  in  most  of  the  villages  along  our  way,  were  said 
to  have  fled.  The  soil  around  this  hamlet  is  black  loam,  and  so 
in  some  other  parts  ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  plain  is 
covered  with  a  rich  and  fertile  soU  of  a  reddish  hue.* 

We  were  here  opposite  the  middle  of  Carmel ;  or  rather 
opposite  to  a  spot  somewhat  north  of  the  middle  ;  Tell  Kaimon 
being  almost  directly  west  of  us.  The  course  of  the  mountain 
is  about  from  S.  S.  E.  to  N.  N.  W.  The  river  Mukutta' 
(Kishon)  reaches  its  base  not  far  north  of  Tell  Kaimon ;  and 
then  the  valley  of  that  stream  continues  along  between  the 
mountain  and  the  low  hills  of  Galilee,  to  the  plain  of  'Akka. 
From  the  southern  end  of  the  mountain,  and^long  its  eastern 
base,  comes  down  a  narrower  valley,  Wady  el-Milh,  which  sep- 
arates Carmel  from  the  lower  rounded  hills,  that  stretch  off 
southeast  as  fur  as  to  Lejjiin.  Up  this  valley  lies  the  road  from 
'Akka  to  Ramleh,  on  the  east  of  Carmel  ;  it  is  the  i)roper  east- 
ern pass  of  Carmel,  and  by  it  the  French  army  approached  in 
1799.  The  pass  at  Lejjrtn  lies  merely  through  the  hills  ;  it  has 
no  connection  with  Carmel,  and  nowhere  approaches  that  moun- 
tain. The  road  through  Wady  el-Milh  runs  near  Um  ez-Zendt 
and  Subbarin  ;  another  branch  lies  further  east.  Carmel  was 
here  before  us  in  all  its  beauty  ;  sprinkled  over  with  noble  oaks, 
and  rich  in  pasturage.  The  southeastern  hills,  on  the  contrary, 
were  naked,  though  now  green;  presenting  in  their  appearance 
a  strong  contrast  with  the  mountain. 

Tell  Kaimon  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  Wady  el-Milh,  at  its 
mouth  as  it  enters  the  plain  ;  and  is  the  northwestern  tenuina- 
tion  of  the  hills  which  stretch  off  southeast.  The  position  is 
conspicuous  and  important  ;  commanding  the  main  pass  from 
the  western  portion  of  Esdraelon  to  the  more  southern  plain. 

»  Bearings  from  Tell  Shemm&m :  Khu-  Tell  Kaimon  267°.  Tell  Kueis  29G'\  Sheikh 
neiiis  102^  Jebutha  80 \  Dflliy  IIP.  Tell  Bureik  330\  Tub'iin  'S^G  .  KOskiis  367^ 
cth-Thorah  158  .  TeU  el-Mutsellim  IG8  . 
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The  name  refers  us  at  once  to  the  Cammona  of  Eusebius  and 
Oitnana  of  Jerome,  situated  in  the  great  plain,  six  Roman  miles 
north  of  Legio,  on  the  way  to  Ptolemais.*  This  is  precisely  the 
position  of  Tell  Kaimon.  But  a  further  question  arises,  whether 
this  may  not  be  the  site  of  a  still  earlier  city  ?  The  inquiry 
was  started  by  my  companion  when  passing  near  the  Tell  in 
1844,  whether  this  Tell  may  not  represent  the  ancient  Jokneam 
of  Carmel  ?  There  dwelt  one  of  the  Canaanitish  kings  ;  and 
before  it  was  a  river,  which  could  well  be  no  other  than  the 
Kishon.*  The  same  was  also  a  Levitical  city  ;  and  is  further 
mentioned  as  on  the  west  of  the  great  plain.'  The  position  is 
sufficiently  important  for  the  site  of  a  kingly  city  ;  and,  although 
at  first  view,  there  seems  little  affinity  between  the  names 
Jokneam  and  Kaimon,  yet  a  little  reflection  will  show,  that  the 
latter  may  well  be  a  corruption  from  the  former.*  I  cannot 
therefore  help  regarding  the  site  of  Jokneam  as  identified  ; 
and  that  with  as  much  probability  as  can  be  expected  in  simi- 
lar cases.' 

Wednesday,  April  2l8t — In  April  1844,  my  companion,  in 
crossing  over  from  Tell  Kaimon  to  Sheikh  Bureik,  had  found 
the  ford  of  the  MukQtta'  so  miry  as  to  be  almost  impassable. 
There  was  therefore  reason  to  fear,  that  we  might  find  (lifficulty- 
in  crossing  the  same  stream  to  day.  The  men  of  the  village 
said  the  ford  on  this  route  was  tolerably  good  ;  but  we  took  with 
us  a  guide  on  horseback,  to  lead  us  to  the  right  spot. 

We  left  Tell  Shemmam  at  7  o'clock  ;  and  had  immediately 
to  cross  a  small  channel  with  water  and  deep  mud,  coming  from 
the  north.  Twelve  minutes  later  there  was  another  like  channel 
nearly  dry,  coming  from  the  northeast.  Tabor  came  soon  into 
view  ;  and  at  7.25  we  passed  close  to  Tell  eth-Thorah  on  the 
left  hand.  It  is  a  low  isolated  mound  ;  with  marshes  and  several 
small  jwnds  of  water  near  it.  At  7.40  we  stopped  for  five 
minutes,  and  took  bearings.'     Only  portions  of  the  plain  were 

*  Onoma^  art.  Camon.  Gr.  Kofi/upi^         and  'IcKaactv,  also  =?"t:p-' ,  *UkkouAii,  are 

■   1    u*  oir   o  j'    1J,11.  represented  by  the  present  Arabic  A'iiWm. 

Jo:«h.  21,  34.     1  K.  4,  12.      In  this  jhe  1 W  of  the  Hebrew  is  dmpped,  as  in 

last  paasagc  tlie  Heb.,  is  orisp^  Jokmeam ;  Zer'in  for  Jrzrefl ;  the  tenacious  pittural 

but  the  reference  to  its  position,  as  on  the  Kofth  is  retained  ;    while  th«  At/in  may 

oppo<ite  end  of  the  great  plain  from  Beth-  well  have  disappeared  thron,:^h  the  metlium 

•heao,  is  so  oSvions,  that  theEn^^lish  trans-  of  the  Galilean  dialect,  which  confounded 

lators  have  not  scrupled  to  write  it  Jok-  Alrph,  Heth^  and  ^yin;  see  Lightfoot  Opp. 

n^a/zi  in  their  text.  foL  I.  p.  232. 

*  Heb.  srap^;  for  which -??2p^  IK.  '  Eusebius  and  Jerome  refer  to  Jokneam 
4,  12,  is  probably  a  later  comiption.  For  simply  as  a  city  of  the  Old  Testament  near 
these  forms  we  find  in  Sept.  Josh.  12,  22  Carniel ;  its  name  and  site  were  then  un- 
•lfic<J/*  Vat. 'U/cjyci.u  Alex.  1J>,  11  ^UKfidtf  known.  Onomast.  art.  Jethonam,  Gr. 
Vat    *Uwifi  Alex'.     21,  34  *E/fw(u  Alex.  "UKKovd^L. 

I  K.  4,  12  'UKuady  Alex.  marg.  jecmaan  •  Bearings  at  7.40:  Khnneifis  To  .  Sem- 
Vulg.  Kuaebios  has  al*^  'Ukko^jju  munieh  37  .  *Ain  el-Beida,  a  small  Tell 
Among  tbcde  various  corruption.^  ^UKfukf    on  the  north  side  of  the  plain,  42  \     TelJ 
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under  tillage  ;  and  these  were  covered  with  the  richest  crops  of 
wheat  and  barley.  The  rest  was  mainly  left  to  run  to  waste^ 
producing  for  the  most  part  only  rank  weeds  ;  which  die  and 
decay,  and  thus  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  In  some  places 
there  was  white  clover  nearly  or  quite  two  feet  high. 

At  7.50  wc  reached  the  river  MukOtta',  winding  through  the 
plain  in  a  deep  and  tolerably  wide  channel,  sunk  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  plain.  It  is  indeed  nothing  more  than 
a  deep  gully  worn  in  the  earth  by  the  action  of  a  torrent.  The 
stream  was  not  large  ;  the  water  scarcely  reaching  the  fetlocks 
of  our  horses.  It  was  just  here  limpid,  and  flowing  over  a  bed 
of  fine  gravel  ;  but  a  little  further  above  there  were  standing 
pools  and  mud.  The  gravel  here,  the  guide  said,  was  only  a  few 
inches  in  thickness  ;  and,  in  the  rainy  season,  the  stream  could 
not  be  crossed  at  this  spot.  We  had  been  told  at  Tell  Shem- 
mdm,  that  the  horses  w^ould  sink  perhaps  up  to  their  bellies  ; 
and  we  now  rejoiced  greatly  at  our  easy  passage. 

The  jJain  continued  of  the  same  general  character  on  the 
south  of  the  stream.  At  a  distance  on  our  right  we  could  see 
the  tents  of  nomadic  Arabs,  and  the  men  ploughing  in  the 
fields.  The  Arabs  Turkman  are  permitted  to  encamp  here, 
and  pasture  their  flocks  and  till  the  ground  ;  but  only  on  the 
south  of  the  Mukiltta'.  Here  also  were  occasional  fountains, 
forming  small  ponds  and  marshes.  At  8.15  we  crossed  a  small 
stream  of  water  coming  from  the  southwest ;  and  three  minutes 
later  there  was  another  similar  channel,  now  dry,  coming  from 
the  south  ;  these  have  their  sources  doubtless  at  some  of  the  many 
fountains  scattered  along  the  base  of  the  hills.  In  a  depression 
of  rich  black  mould  we  passed  quite  a  large  field  of  onions ; 
which  a  man  was  watching.  As  we  advanced,  the  plain  rose 
gradually  and  gently  towards  the  southern  hills.  At  8.50  we 
reached  cl-Mensv,  a  ruined  villaore  on  the  road  from  Haifa  to 
Ndbulus,  which  passes  along  near  the  hills.  Here  was  a  ceme- 
tery ;  and  just  by  a  pretty  fountain  on  the  left,  from  which  a 
rill  went  off  into  the  plain. 

Tell  el-Mutsellim  was  now  just  before  us  on  the  right  ;  and 
turning  off  to  it,  we  reached  the  top  at  9  o'clock.  The  line  of 
hills,  which  beginning  at  Carmel  thus  far  skirts  the  plain,  here 
makes  an  offset  towards  the  southwest  ;  and  then  nms  on  again 
as  a  tract  of  lower  hills,  to  Jenin  or  beyond.  In  front  of  this 
offset  a  low  ridge  extends  out  for  some  distance,  leaving  a  no(;k 
behind  it,  in  which  are  the  remains  of  Leyun.  This  ridge  is 
merely  the  projecting  southeast  corner  of  the  line  of  hills.    In  front 

esh-Sbemmain  341'.  Tell  el-Mutael-  mi ns  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  plain: 
bm  173".  Um  ez-Zenat,  on  a  southern  el-Kireh  273  .  Abu  Zureih  260°.  Knleilek 
spur  of  Carmel,  275  . — The  following  are     2'25\    el-Mensy  173^ 
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of  it,  naar  its  termination  stands  Tell  el-Mutsellim.  This  Tell 
is  quite  regular  in  its  form  ;  with  a  flat  summit,  containing  four 
or  five  acres,  now  covered  with  a  fine  crop  of  wheat.  On  its 
northwest  quarter  are  two  fountains. 

The .  prospect  from  the  Tell  is  a  noble  one  ;  embracing  the 
whole  of  the  glorious  plain  ;  than  which  there  is  not  a  richer 
upon  earth.  It  was  now  extensively  covered  with  fields  of 
grain  ;  with  many  tracts  of  grass,  like  meadows  ;  but  still,  a 
hirge  portion  of  it  was  overrun  with  weeds.  Zer'in  (Jezreel)  was 
distinctly  in  view,  bearing  S.  74°  E.  Looking  in  the  direction 
of  Iks&l,  we  could  perceive,  that  a  low  swell  runs  through  the 
plain  in  that  direction  ;  through  which  the  MOkutta'  and  all  the 
waters  running  to  it  must  find  a  channel ;  while  it  would  seem 
to  form  the  water-shed  near  Fiileh,  to  turn  the  waters  in  that 
neighbourhood  towards  the  valley  of  Jezreel  and  the  Jordan. 
Nearly  in  the  south,  a  little  village,  Zelafeh,  was  perhaps  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant ;  and  also,  more  to  the  left,  the  Tell  on  the 
southeast  side  of  which  stands  Ta'annuk,  the  Taanach  of  Scrip- 
ture. As  we  stood  upon  the  noble  Tell,  with  the  wide  plain 
and  Taanach  thus  before  us,  we  could  not  but  feel,  that  here 
had  been  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  of  Deborah  and  Barak, 
"in  Taanach  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo."^  A  city  situated 
either  on  the  Tell,  or  on  the  ridge  behind  it,  would  naturally 
give  its  name  to  the  adjacent  plain  and  waters  ;  as  we  know 
was  the  case  with  Megiddo  and  Legio.' 

The  Tell  would  indeed  present  a  splendid  site  for  a  city  ; 
but  there  is  no  trace,  of  any  kind,  to  show  that  a  city  ever  stood 
there.     Legio,  as  we  shall  see,  was  situated  on  a  different  spot.' 

We  left  Tell  el-Mutsellim  at  9.15  ;  and,  descending  on  the 
southeast  side,  passed  around  the  end  of  the  ridge,  on  a  course 
about  S.  W.  by  S.  and  came  at  9.30,  to  a  very  old  bridge  over 
the  stream  of  Leyiln.  Hero,  on  the  higher  southern  bank,  are 
the  ruins  of  the  large  Kh^n  of  Lej^jiin  ;  which  in  Maundrell's  day 
was  still  in  good  repair.^  The  great  road  from  Ramleli  issues 
from  the  mouth  of  a  valley  in  this  nook,  and  immediately 
divides  ;  one  branch,  going  to  Nazareth,  ])asses  down  by  the 
Khan  and  bridge  ;  the  other,  leading  to  Tabor  and  Damascus, 
lies  about  forty  rods  east  of  the  Khan.  The  stream  comes  down 
from  the  southwest  by  a  winding  course  ;  and  passes  oft'  towards 

»  Judg.  4,  19.  taken  in  1844  :  Jenin  145'.     Wezar  116°. 

•Jadg.  6,  19.    2  Chr.  Si"),  22.     Reland  el-Mensy  353  \     Kauknb  92^ 
Palest,  pp.  873,  893.  *  Maundrell,    March    22nd.-—  Bearings 

*  Bearings    from    Tell     el-Mutsellim  :  from  the  Khun  of  Lejjfin  :  Zelafeh  S.   15* 

Sheikh    Bareik  342'.      Semmiinieh  16^  K.  U  m.     Mr  Wolcott,  in   1842,   has  the 

Ikaiarw*.    Diihy81\  Zerin  lOO  .  Ta'an-  following:  Zelafeh  S.  7^  E.     Sulim  S.  22' 

link  IGO".      Khuneifis  28  .     Jebatha  20.  E.     Zer*m  S.  77    E.     Tabor  N.  63    E. 
— ^The  following  additional  bearings  were 
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the  northeast  into  the  plain  ;  running  here  along  the  southwest- 
ern base  of  the  projecting  ridge  above  described.  This  streanoiy 
thougli  now  not  very  full,  is  much  the  largest  which  enters  the 
plain  on  this  side  ;  and  is  the  principal  arm  of  the  MukQtta'  in 
connection  with  the  plain.  It  was  still  sufficient  to  drive  two 
or  three  mills  ;  one  of  which  is  under  the  bridge.  On  the  south- 
eastern bank,  just  by  the  water,  is  a  ruin  of  some  size  ;  possibly 
that  of  a  larger  mill. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  Legio  are  not  extensive.  Maun- 
drell  speaks  of  them  as  "  an  old  village."*  They  lie  mainly  on  the 
eminence  north  of  the  stream.  "  Among  the  rubbish  are  the 
foundations  of  two  or  three  buildings,  with  limestone  columns 
mostly  worn  away  ;  and  another  with  eight  or  ten  polished 
granite  columns  still  remaining,  and  others  of  limestone  among 
them."  In  the  foundations  of  the  ruin  at  the  brook  are  two 
marble  columns  with  Corinthian  capitals,  and  several  of  granite, 
all  mingled  indiscriminately.'  We  noticed  also  a  column  stand- 
ing before  the  door  of  a  mill.  All  these  circumstances  with  the 
name  Lejjim,  serve  to  fix  this  spot  indubitably,  as  that  of  the 
ancient  Legio. 

In  a  former  volume,  I  have  set  forth  the  grounds  for  assum- 
ing the  identity  of  Legio  with  the  more  ancient  Megiddo  of  the 
Old  Testament.'  Our  visit  only  strengthened  this  conviction  ; 
and  I  have  here  nothing  more  to  add  ;  except  the  fact,  that  the 
same  identity  was  held  to  by  R.  Parchi,  the  cotemporary  of 
Abulfeda,  as  early  as  A.  D.  1322.*  Another  hypothesis  has  since 
been  brought  forward,  namely,  that  Legio  represented,  not 
Megiddo,  but  Max'nmanopoUs  ;  which  latter  is  twice  mentioned 
bv  Jerome,  as  a  later  name  for  the  earlier  Hadadrimmon} 
The  reasons  assigned  by  Kaumer  for  this  hypothesis  I  have  at- 
tempted to  meet  in  another  place.*  His  main  reason,  however, 
depending  on  the  sni)position,  that  the  ancient  Roman  road  from 
C^esarea  to  Jezreel  passed  by  way  of  Lejji^n,  is  without  founda- 
tion ;  as  we  shall  see,  a  little  further  on.^  Maximianopolis 
most  probably  lay  somewhat  further  south  ;  and  perhaps  more 
in  the  plain.^ 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  men  ploughing  in  the  adjacent 
fields  ;   and  others  at  work  or  lounging  in  the  mills  ;  but  we 

*  Maundrell,  March  22nd.  that  the  Romans  shonld  give  to  one  and 
'  Kev.  S.  Wolcott,  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,     the    same    ancient   place,  Hadadrimmonj 

1843,  p.  77.  and  at  the  same  time,  the  two  later  inde- 

^  See  Vol.  II.  pp.  328-330,  [iii.  pp.  177-  pendent  names,  Lrffio&nd  Maxim iantypolis, 

J 80.]  Probably  no  simihir  instance  exists. 

*  See  in  AshePs  Benj.  of  Tud.  U.  p.  433.         "  Zech.  12,  11,  "  Iladadriramon  in  the 
'  Riiumer*8  Palastina,  p    402,  3d  edit,  valley   of    Megiddo.**       Hieron.    in    loc 

oomp.  Keland,  p.  891.  "  Hodie  vocatur  Maximianopolb  in  campo 

*  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Feb   1844,  p.   220.     Maj^eddon."     Lojjuu  is  not  in  the  plain, 
^  It  certainly  is  not  probable  in  itself,     but  ou  the  hills. 
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tried  in  vain  to  obtain  one  of  them  as  a  guide.  We  left  the 
bridge  at  10.20  ;  and  took  the  great  Damascus  road  towards 
Bamleh.  Passing  out  of  the  nook,  it  follows  up  a  narrow  wind- 
ing valley  among  rounded  naked  hills,  about  S.  W.  by  S.  We 
came  out  at  10.45  at  the  top  of  this  valley  on  a  ridge  ;  and  at 
once  descended  steeply  into  another  valley  coming  down  before 
us  in  the  like  direction  (from  the  S.  W.  by  S.)  and  bending  round 
here  to  the  east  to  reach  the  great  plain.  We  were  at  the  bot- 
tom at  10.55.  A  small  brook  was  flowing  along  the  valley  and 
to  the  plain,  not  half  as  large  as  that  at  Lejjtln.  A  road  also, 
coming  down  before  us,  here  went  off  eastwards  along  the  same 
valley  to  Salim  and  the  plain,  a  part  of  which  was  visible. 

Here,  of  course,  was  the  natural  fork  of  the  ancient  road 
from  OsBsarea  to  Jezreel ;  leaving  Legio  half  an  hour  on  the 
left  hand.  The  road  to  Tabor  and  Nazareth  naturally  continued 
on  till  it  divided  near  Lejjiln  ;  but  to  a  person  going  to  Jezreel 
this  fork  down  the  valley  would  save  a  considerable  circuit,  as 
well  as  the  steep  and  ditficult  hill,  which  we  had  just  descended. 
In  all  probability  therefore,  Maxiniianopolis  lay  upon  this  road, 
near  the  borders  of  the  great  plain  ;  and  not  at  Lejjfin.  In 
that  case,  this  valley  in  which  we  now  were,  might  well  lower 
down  be  the  valley  of  Hadadrimmon.  * 

We  followed  up  this  valley  for  five  minutes  ;  when  it  and 
the  brook  bent  off,  and  came  from  a  northwesterly  direction. 
We  crossed  the  stream,  and  proceeded  up  a  side  valley  on  the 
same  course,  about  S.  W.  by  S.  At  11.15  a  miserable  hamlet 
was  on  our  right,  called  Mushmush.  We  came  to  the  top  of 
the  pass  at  11.30  ;  where  the  road  at  once  descends  into  the 
head  of  another  valley  with  wooded  sides,  running  down  in  the 
opposite  or  rather  a  more  westerly  direction,  to  the  great  plain 
along  the  coast. 

As  this  has  been  for  many  ages  a  great  military  and  caravan 
road,  we  expected  at  every  moment  to  find  traces  of  an  ancient 
pavement ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  ai)peared.  It  is  however  not 
infrequent,  where  the  road  passes  over  flat  limestone  rocks  lying 
even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  that  the  seamy  nature  of 
the  rock  presents  at  first  view  the  appearance  of  a  pavement ; 
and  it  sometimes  reijuires  a  close  scrutiny  to  distinguish  between 
the  two.  Such  appearances  we  found  here,  and  often  elsewhere  ; 
and  by  these  travellers  have  probably  sometimes  been  mislcMl.'' 

Five  minutes  below  the  top  of  the  i)asa  on  the  other  side  is 

'  See  on  p.  118.  seen  no  snch  ancient  road,  any  more  than 

•  Von   Wildenbruch,  in  travelling  this  ourselves.      See  Monathsber.  der    Geoj^r. 

romd,  speaks  of  reaching  Khan  el-LejjAn  Get*.  Berlin,  X.  Foluj.  I.  p  2:\:i.      Prokc-^ch 

•Jong  a  'Ma   Romana*  in  a  good  state  of  pp.  12r>-121).     Rus.*<*gger,  Vol.  III.  p.  12:^ 

preservation.  Prokeoch  and  Russegger,  who  aq.     Ritter  Erdk,  XVI.  p.  r>i)3  sq. 
trsTelled  the  same  route,  appear  to  have 
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the  month  of  a  lateral  TaDev  on  the  left,  coming  down  nearly 
from  the  south.  We  entered  and  f'>llvwed  this  up  to  its  head  in 
a  pretty  and  well  coltivated  l^asin  among  the  hills.  On  the 
steep  dc-clivity  and  ridge  abore  it  in  the  southwest,  is  situated 
the  iarze  tillage  Um  el-Fahm  ;  tu  which  we  came  at  12  o'clock. 
The  ri  jge  is  namvw  :  and  ^outh  of  it  a  deep  vaDey  runs  out  to 
the  western  plain.  The  side  valley  which  we  had  ascended,  la 
likewise  sejiarated  fr- ^m  the  valley  we  left  only  by  a  ridge  ;  on 
the  s^>nthem  end  of  this  latter  is  the  village.  It  thus  qyerlooks 
the  whole  country  towards  the  west  ;  with  a  fine  prospect  of 
the  plain  and  sea,  and  also  of  Carmel ;  with  glimpses  of  the 
jrlain  of  EsdraeloU;  and  a  view  of  Talnir  and  Little  Hermon 
lieyond.  There  wa.s,  however,  a  haze  in  the  atmosphere,  which 
prevented  us  from  distinguishing  the  villages  in  the  plain.\ 

There  were  said  to  be  in  Um  el-Fahm  twentv  or  thirty  fami- 

m  m 

lu^  of  Christians  ;  some  said  more.  Outside  of  the  viDage,  near 
the  western  brow,  was  a  cemetery.  Here  too  was  a  threshing- 
nM*j:Q  ;  in  form  like  the  stone-sledge  of  New  England ;  made  of 
thr^je  planks,  each  a  foot  wide  ;  with  holes  thickly  bored  in  the 
Ix^ttom,  into  which  were  driven  projecting  bits  of  black  volcanic 
stone.  The  village  belongs  to  the  government  of  Jenin.  They 
hsul  hitherto  paid  their  taxes  at  so  much  a  head  ;  but  the  gov- 
ernor had  recently  taken  an  account  of  their  land,  horses,  and 
stock  ;  with  the  purjwse,  as  was  supposed,  of  exacting  the 
tithe.  Twentv-five  men  had  been  taken  as  soldiers  under  the 
conscription. 

Ilavinj^  obtained  a  guide  with  some  difficulty,  we  left  Um 
el-Fahrri  t))r  Ya'bud,  at  1  o'clock,  after  passing  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  village.  It  was  our  general  purpose,  to 
keep  along  on  the  western  part  of  the  hills  of  Samaria,  either 
above  or  below  the  brow,  as  the  case  might  l>e  ;  and  holding 
oufHelves  ready  to  turn  aside  to  any  place,  to  which  a  visit  might 
w.»em  desirable  ;  especially  to  Ntibulus.  We  made  a  large  circuit 
towards  the  east,  in  order  to  pass  nnmd  the  broad  head  of  the 
Wady,  that  runs  down  west  on  the  south. of  the  village  ;  and 
then  rose  along  its  southern  side  to  higher  ground  ;  where  Um 
el-Falirn  was  still  in  view,  and  we  saw  also  Kubatieh  at  a  dis- 
tance at  the  foot  of  a  line  of  hills.^  We  tfow  descended  again 
slightly  into  a  basin,  on  a  general  course  S.  S.  E.,  and  then  rose 
along  a  gradual  acclivity.  At  1.55  we  came  out  upon  the  top 
of  a  Hat  rocky  ridge,  and  kept  along  it  to  the  right  ;  in  order 
to  j)a88  around  the  broad  head  of  a  Wady  running  down  north- 
easterly to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 

'  lU'anufi^n  at  Um   el-Fnhm  :    es-Sin-  •  Bearing  at  1.20  :  Um  el-Fahm  N.  6" 

dlinch  20.'}  .     Um  ez  Zenut  330".     Tabor        W.  Kubatieh  152 ^     el-Yamou  130\ 
5r>  .     J)(ihy(>3. 
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Ab  we  reached  the  southern  side  of  this  head  or  hosin,  we 
Ibfand  ourselves  upon  the  water-shed  between  the  two  great 
plains,  Esdraelon  in  the  northeast,  and  that  along  the  coast  in 
the  west ;  with  valleys  running  down  to  each,  and  varying  views 
of  both.  The  rocky  hills  and  tracts,  over  which  our  road  led, 
were  sparsely  covered  with  stunted  trees,  chiefly  oaks.  At  2.20 
we  came  upon  the  brow  of  a  somewhat  lower  tract ;  fix)m  which 
we  saw  Ya'bud  (8.  20^  E.)  and  had  a  view  towards  the  southeast 
into  the  interior  of  Samaria.  The  hills  in  this  direction  seemed 
to  rise  higher,  and  were  like  mountains  ;  those  around  Nabulus 
forming  the  highest  nucleus.  Descending  gradually  we  now 
crossed  the  large  basin  or  lower  table  land  above  mentioned  ; 
which  is  drained  by  a  short  Wady  towards  the  western  plain. 
At  2.50  we  came  out  upon  its  eastern  brow  ;  and  were  in  sight 
of  'Arrabeh  and  Ya'bud.*  The  latter  was  beyond  a  valley,  upon 
a  ridge  running  from  east  to  west  Descending  into  the  head  of 
this  valley,  we  reached  Ya'bud,  high  on  the  opposite  side,  at  3^ 
o'clock. 

The  ridge,  on  the  northeastern  part  of  which  Ya'bud  is  sit- 
uated, rises  to  a  higher  point  or  Tell  further  in  the  southwest, 
about  half  a  mile  distant  ;  and  soon  after  sinks  down  to  the 
level  of  the  plain.  On  the  north  is  the  valley  running  down 
west,  the  head  of  which  we  had  just  crossed.  Towards  the 
northeast,  east,  and  southeast,  the  village  looks  down  upon 
another  of  those  beautiful  plains,  of  which  we  had  now  seen  so 
many.  Across  this  plain,  about  E.  S.  E.  in  an  ofiset  running 
up  among  the  hills,  lies  Kiibatieh.  At  the  northern  end  of  the 
plain,  nearly  west  from  Jenin,  is  the  village  of  Burkin  ;  and 
half  an  hour  west  of  BOrkin,  in  an  oflset  or  valley  among  the  hills, 
is  Kefr  Kdd,  the  ancient  Caparcotia.^  Not  far  distant  from  it 
in  the  plain  is  a  well,  called  Bir  Hasan,  which  is  the  well  of 
Kefr  Ki^d.  This  fine  plain  sweeps  around  the  hill  on  which 
Ya'bud  lies,  towards  the  S.  S.  W.  and  is  drained  ofi'  in  that 
direction  by  a  valley,  called  at  first  Wady  el-Wesa',  and  further 
•  down  Abu  N^r.  South  of  this  plain  is  another  ridge  or  line  of 
hills,  lying  between  it  and  the  narrower  valley  north  of  Fen- 
deki\mieh.  On  one  of  these  southern  hills,  overlooking  the 
northern  plain,  is  'Arr^bch,  not  here  \isible  ;  but  it  sometimes 
gives  its  name  to  the  plain  ;  as  does  also  Ya'bud.  Another 
of  the  same  hills,  further  west,  was  pointed  out  to  us  as  that  of 
Fahmeh,  which  is  situated  on  its  southern  declivity,  and  was 
not  here  in  view.  The  Wady  Abu  Nar,  and  the  Wady  Mussin, 
the  latter  coming  from  towards  Fendekftmioh,  were  said  to  unite 

'  Eearingi    at  2.50 :    'Arrabeh    ISS"*.     its  position,  see  S  Wolcott  in  Biblioth.  Saa 
Ya'bad  180'.  1843,  p.  76. 

'  See  Vol.  IL  p.  317.  [iil  168.]     For 
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after  reaching  the  great  western  plain  ;  and  then  to  run  to  the 
sea  between  the  bay  of  Abu  Zabtlrah  and  Caesarea.  This  ac- 
count seemed,  however,  to  rest  upon  report,  rather  than  on  per- 
sonal knowledge. 

But  what  most  interested  us  in  connection  with  this  fine 
plain,  was  a  green  and  well-marked  Tell  in  its  southeastern 
part  (S.  55°  E.)  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  bearing 
the  name  of  Doth^n.  At  the  southern  foot  of  the  Tell  is  a 
fountain  called  el-Hiifireh.  Here  then  was  the  ancient  and  long- 
sought  Dothain  or  DothaUy  where  the  sons  of  Jacob  were  pas- 
turing their  father's  flocks,  when  they  sold  their  brother  Joseph 
to  the  Ishmaelites  of  Midian,  passing  by  on  their  way  to  Egypt.* 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it  rightly  at  twelve  Boman  miles 
north  of  the  city  of  Samaria.'  Just  in  that  very  situation,  the 
name  thus  still  exists  in  the  mouths  of  the  conmion  people ; 
although  overlooked  by  all  modern  travellers,  as  not  being  on 
any  usual  road  ;  and  especially  by  the  crusaders,  who  thought 
they  found  Dothan  at  the  Khan  Jubb  Yilsuf,  southeast  of 
Safed.'     E.  Parchi  notes  it  correctly  in  the  fourteenth  century.* 

We  learned  also  at  Ya'bud,  that  the  great  road  from  Beisdn 
and  Zer'in  (Jezreel)  to  Eamleh  and  Egypt,  still  leads  through 
this  plain  ;  entering  it  on  the  west  of  Jenin,  passing  near  the 
well  of  Kefr  Kdd,  and  bending  southwest  wards  around  the  hill 
of  Ya'bud  to  the  great  western  plain.  It  is  easy  to  see,  there- 
fore, that  the  Midianites  to  whom  Joseph  was  sold,  coming  from 
Gilead,^  had  crossed  the  Jordan  near  Beisan  ;  and  were  pro- 
ceeding^ to  Egy]>t  along  the  ordinary  road.  It  could  not  have 
been  ditHcult  lor  Joseph's  brethren  to  find  an  empty  cistern,  in 
which  to  secure  him.*  Ancient  cisterns  are  very  common,  even 
now,  along  the  roads  and  elsewhere  ;  and  many  villages  are 
supplied  only  with  rain  water. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  of  Jo8ej)h'8  brethren,  that  they 
were  evidently  well  acquainted  ^vith  the  best  tracts  of  pasturage. 
They  had  fed  their  flocks  for  a  time  in  the  plain  of  the  MDkhna 
by  Shechem  (N^bulus)  ;  and  had  afterwai-ds  repaired  to  the  stiU 
richer  pasturage  here  around  Dothan.^ 

The  Peutinger  Tables  mark  a  military  road  from  Cajsarea  by 
Caparcotia  to  Scythopolis.     As  Kefr  Kild  is  not  far  north  of 
Ya'bud,  it  would  seem  not  imj)0S8ible,  that  this  road  passed  nea 
the  latter  place  and  so  along  the  plain  ;  while  beyond  Kefr  Kfio 
it  led  directly  over  the  moimtains  of  Gilboa  to  Beisan  ;  or  else 

*  Gen.  37,  17-36.  2  K.  6,  13.  Men-  434.— We  learned  afterwards  from  Mr  Van 
tioned  also  in  the  book  of  Judith,  3,  d.  4,  de  Velde,  that  be  too  had  unexpectedly 
6.    7,  3.  18.  lighted  upon  Dotlian  a  few  days  earlier. 

'  Onomast  art  Dotkaim.  *  Gen.  37,  26. 

*  See  Vol.  11.  p.  419.  [iil  p.  316  »q.]  •  Gen.  37,  24. 

*  See  in  Aaher's  Benj.  of  Tudela,  XL  p.         ^  Gen,  87,  12-17. 
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mode  a  detour  by  way  of  Zer'in.  At  any  rate,  this  route  must 
ha^e  been  more  circuitous  than  the  one  further  north,  by  way  of 
Maximianopolis  and  Jezreel/ 

Ya'bud  is  a  large  village  ;  but  now  contained  only  five  or  six 
families  of  Christians.  The  rest  are  Muslims,  divided  into  two 
hostile  parties,  occupying  different  quarters  of  the  village  ;  one 
called  the  'Ahd  el-Hady,  and  the  other  Beni  Ttk^n.  We  had 
pitched  our  tent  on  the  east  of  the  village,  near  the  quarter  of 
the  latter.  They  received  us  very  kindly  ;  and  several  of  their 
chief  men  spent  the  evening  in  our  tent.  These  two  parties  divide 
the  whole  district ;  the  latter  (Beni  Ttlkan)  embracing,  as  they 
said,  all  the  old  families,  viz.  Ttik^n,  Jerar,  Berkamy,  and 
Jem'iny.  Up  to  the  last  summei*  they  were  often  at  war  with 
each  other ;  and  indeed  the  district  of  Nabulus  has  long  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  disorderly  and  unsafe  region  in  the 
whole  country.  But  last  year  Muhammed  Pasha  seized  no  less 
than  eight  of  their  leaders,  and  sent  them  to  Constantinople  ; 
whence  they  were  banished  to  Trebizond.  At  present,  Mahmtld 
'Abd  el-Hady  is  governor  at  Nabulus.  A  short  time  since,  a 
number  of  the  opposite  party  went  to  Beirtlt,  as  a  delegation,  to 
complain  of  his  oppressions.  He  however  anticipated  them,  by 
transmitting  a  bribe  of  40,000  piastres.  On  their  arrival,  they 
were  thrown  into  prison  for  twenty-five  days  ;  and  were  then 
Bent  back  with  the  assurance,  that  MahmM  himself  would  ex- 
amine into  their  complaints. 

Thursday^  April  22nd, — We  took  a  guide  for  'Attil ;  and 
rode  first  to  the  Tell  fifteen  minutes  W.  S.  W.  of  Ya'bud, 
where  we  had  a  wide  view  towards  the  west.'  Leaving  the  Tell 
at  7.30,  we  descended  in  the  same  direction,  about  W.  S.  W. 
in  order  to  fall  into  the  Kamleh  road.  After  twenty  minutes,  we 
were  at  the  bottom,  in  a  shallow  Wady,  or  narrow  plain,  coming 
down  from  the  left ;  but  not  connected  with  the  larger  eastern 
plain.  The  Wady  Wesa',  which  drains  the  latter,  lies  further 
south,  behind  a  ridge  ;  making  with  its  continuation,  Wady  Abu 
Nar,  a  large  bend  towards  the  south,  which  the  Ramleh  road 
does  not  follow  down.  The  shallow  Wady,  which  we  here 
crossed,  unites  with  that  on  the  north  of  Ya'bud  ;  and  so  passes 
off  northwesterly  to  the  great  plain.  It  may  perhaps  have  been 
the  track  of  the  ancient  road  from  Ceesarea  above  mentioned. 

Our  path  now  led  across  an  uneven  tract  of  tilled  ground  ; 
and  hereabouts  we  struck  the  Ramleh  path.     We  were  thus 

■  The  distances  given  in  the  Pentinger  reel),  10 ;  to  Sc^-thopolis,   12 ;  in  all  39 

Tables  are :  From  Csesarea  to  Caparcotia  R.  miles,  p.  580. 

28  Roman  miles ;  to  Scythopolis,  24 ;  in         *  Benrings  fn»m  the  Tell   near  Ya'bud : 

an  52  R  miles.— The  Itin.    Hieroa.  pves  Berta  .HOG'.    Zebdeh  291%  U  m,    Feruain 

on  the  other  route:  From  Csesarea to  Max-  256.     Nezleh  24r.     Saida  218°.     Zeita 

imianopolis  17  R  miles ;  to  Stradela  (Jez-  244'.     Hill  of  Fahmeh  172\ 
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upon  the  very  road,  by  which  Joseph  was  carried  down  to  Egypt. 
At  8.15  we  came  upon  open  ground,  affording  views  of  the 
western  plain,  still  far  below  us.  At  8.30  we  were  on  a  rocky 
brow  ;  *  and  began  to  descend  gradually  along  a  broad  shallow 
rocky  Wady  or  basin.  The  village  of  Ferfisin  was  close  on  our  right 
at  8.50,  on  a  rocky  Tell.  A  few  minutes  later  the  Wady  became 
narrower,  and  turned  more  northwest  towards  the  plain.  We 
rose  from  it  towards  the  left ;  and  at  9.05  were  on  the  low  ridge 
between  it  and  the  next  valley.  Our  road  thus  far  had  lain 
chiefly  among  inconsiderable  and  inarable  hills.  'Attil  here 
came  in  sight,  bearing  S.  25°  W.  We  turned  in  that  direc- 
tion ;'  and  descending  gradually  came  at  9.40  to  Wady  Abu 
Nar,  the  outlet  of  the  plain  of  'Arr&beh,  with  a  deep  water- 
bed.*  It  here  takes  this  name  from  a  Wely  on  a  hill  upon  the 
right.  It  comes  down  on  the  north  of  Nezleh ;  and  passes  off  as 
a  broad  fertile  valley,  on  the  north  of  Jett  and  south  of  the 
two  Bakahs,  to  the  western  plain. 

We  now  rose  along  the  somewhat  higher  ground  on  the  left 
of  the  valley  ;  and  kept  along  towards  Zeita.  At  10  o'clock  we 
left  the  Ramleh  road,  which  proceeds  by  way  of  Zeita  ;  and 
turned  directly  south  towards  'Attil.* 

We  were  now  nearly  or  quite  down  the  mountain ;  and 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  great  plain.  The  region  round  about 
us  was  an  open  rocky  tract  or  basin,  with  low  rounded  naked 
hillH,  shut  in  from  the  western  plain  by  the  low  broad  rocky 
ridges  in  front,  on  which  the  villages  of  Jett  and  Zeita  are  situ- 
ated ;  the  former  on  a  marked  Tell.  All  the  valleys  and 
outlets  which  run  to  the  great  plain,  have  very  little  descent. 
We  crossed  a  fine  level  basin  in  order  to  reach  'Attil ;  the  soil 
was  stony,  but  strong.  We  came  at  10.40  to  that  village, 
situated  on  a  hill  with  plains  on  the  north  and  south.  It  is  a 
considerable  village  ;  and  in  the  street  we  noticed  a  large  frag- 
ment of  a  double  column.* 

A  horseman  from  Zeita  had  overtaken  us,  and  kept  us  compa- 
ny until  our  roads  parted.  He  was  very  civil,  and  gave  us  a  good- 
deal  of  information.  It  appears,  that  the  land  in  the  district  of 
Nabulus  including  the  plains,  is  generally  freehold  ;  and  the 
taxes  are  mainly  paid  in  the  form  of  a  poll  tax. 

From  'Attil  we  now  turned  again  up  the  mountain,  foUow- 

»  Bearings  at  8.30 :  Fer&gfn  2^)6^    Ba-  Zeita  287°,  1  m.     Jett  282%  H  m.     B&- 

kah,  West,  2G4 \    Jett  253.     Zeita  24  T.  k ah,  West,  326  \     Baknb,  East,  16\    Fe- 

Nezleh  232.     Saida  197\     K&kon  244.  rasin  52%      Nedeh    67\      *Ellar    130% 

Ya'bud,  about  N.  Cm'  E.  Saida  107". 

*  Beuriug  at  9.25 :  Saida  S.  36^  E.  *  Bearings  from  'Attil :  Deir  el-GhusAn 
»  Bearings  at  9.40  :  Jett  S.  76"  W.  U  170%  H  m.    T=:ilur  97  .     Btikah,  Eust,  V 

m.  Zeita  S.  60^  W.  1^  m.   Nerieli  E  1  m.     Bakah,\Ve8t,  338  .   Jett  319%   Saida  76* 

*  Bearings  at  10 :  Deir  el-GhOsikn  172  .     Southern  end  of  Carmel  8% 
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ing  the  direct  road  to  N^bulus ;  and  taking  a  guide  for  B^min. 
Leaving  the  village  at  11.15,  we  descended  into  the  southern 
basin,  and  then  entered  a  long  shallow  valley  running  up  on  the 
right  of  Deir  el-Ql^hOstln  and  its  hill.  A  string  of  ten  camels, 
led  by  donkeys,  was  slowly  climbing  the  hill  to  that  village. 
At  11.50  we  were  at  the  top  of  the  valley  ;  Deir  el-GhQst^n 
bearing  N.  70®  E.  half  a  mile  distant.  The  region  is  full  of 
olive  trees.  A  valley  comes  down  from  the  south  nearly  to  the 
village,  and  then  sweeps  round  to  the  west.  This  we  crossed, 
and  then  roscL  upon  sloping  ground  on  our  left.  At  12.05  we 
came  out  upon  the  brow  of  the  deep  Wady  Mdssin,  coming 
from  the  plain  of  Fendektlmieh  ;  it  is  said  to  unite  with  Wady 
Abu  Nar  in  the  western  plain  beyond  Jett.*  We  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  at  12.20 ;  and  noticed  its  deep  water- 
channel,  now  dry. — The  road  thus  far  from  'Attil  was  evidently 
very  old  ;  but  we  saw  no  appearance  of  pavement.  Whether 
this  was  the  ancient  way  from  Cfesarea  to  Sebaste  may  be 
doubted  ;  since  a  more  feasible  route  exists  from  the  plain  along 
the  great  Wady  Sha'ir,  which  comes  down  from  Nabulus,  and  is 
the  next  valley  south  of  Wady  MHssin. 

We  now  followed  up  the  latter  valley,  which  is  narrow,  and 
winds  a  good  deal.  At  12.40  we  were  passing  among  the  olive 
trees  of  Bela',  which  was  on  our  right,  but  not  in  view.  We 
^>mewhere  lost  the  main  Wady,  that  comes  from  Fendekilmieh, 
probably  supposing  it  to  be  a  side  Wady  coming  in  on  the  left  ; 
for  we  now  found  ourselves  passing  up  a  smaller  Wady  with  few 
marks  of  water ;  and  at  1  o'clock  we  came  out  at  its  head  upon 
the  ridge  between  it  and  Wady  Sha'ir,  coming  from  Nabulus. 
Looking  back  down  the  Wady  we  had  ascended,  its  course  was 
about  N.  70*^  W.  Before  us  now  was  the  deep  basin  of  Wady 
Sha'ir,  full  of  old  olive  trees,  here  too  called  Rihny,  as  in  Gali- 
lee ;*  further  up  was  the  village  of  'Anebta  in  the  valley  ;  and 
Bamln  beyond  on  a  high  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  Wady.' 

A  very  steep  descent  now  took  us  to  the  bottom  in  twenty 
minutes  ;  and  in  twenty  more  we  came  to  'Anebta,  at  1.40. 
A  few  minutes  before  reaching  the  village,  there  were  two  cis- 
terns by  the  way  side,  filled  with  rain  water  from  the  road,  at 
which  women  were  filling  their  jars.  There  was  now  a  small 
brook  in  the  valley,  which  seemed  just  about  to  dry  up,  and 
then  the  water  of  cisterns  becomes  the  sole  dependence  of  the 
village.  About  half  an  hour  below  the  village,  in  the  valley,  is 
a  Tell  of  considerable  size,  called  Na'rabeh.     'Anebta  is  large 

'  BeariDgs  at  12.05,  on  norUi  brow  of  •  Bearings  at  1  o'clock,  on  brow  of  Wadt 

Wadv   Mftiwin  :    Deir  el-Gh(isun  N.     Kefr  Slm*ir:  Kefr  el-Lebnd  173  .  'AnebU  150 

el-Lebad?  ISr.  Kumin  142  .     Kefr  Kumm.u  11G^ 

•  See  above,  p.  80. 
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and  well  built ;  and  has  two  mills  on  the  stream,  now  stopped 
for  want  of  water.  The  race  of  one  of  them  is  carried  over  the 
road  on  arches.  Here  were  many  camels,  apparently  resting  ; 
and  we  learned,  with  some  surprise,  that  the  great  camel  road 
from  Nabulus  to  Yfifa  and  Bamleh  passes  down  this  valley  by 
'Anebta  and  Ttll  Keram  to  the  plain.  This  latter  village  was 
said  to  be  in  the  valley,  on  the  north  side,  about  two  hours 
below  'Anebta.  This  route  is  certainly  circuitous  ;  but  it 
affords  an  easier  ascent  and  descent  of  the  mountains,  than  any 
other.  A  similar  instance  is  the  camel  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Kamleh  by  el-Jib. 

Setting  off  from  'Anebta  at  2.15,  we  proceeded  up  the  fine 
valley,  amid  its  rural  scenery.  The  air  was  full  of  the  songs  of 
larks  and  other  small  birds  ;  and  we  heard  also  the  note  of  the 
mourning  dove.  The  little  stream  was  flowing  along  the  bottom. 
There  were  also  two  more  mills,  not  running  ;  and  the  people  in 
summer,  it  was  said,  had  always  to  go  to  Nabulus  to  get  their 
grain  ground.  We  were  now  necessarily  u})on  the  ancient  way 
from  CsBsarea  to  Sebaste  and  Neapolis  ;  and  there  were  evident 
traces  of  antiquity  along  the  road  ;  but  we  saw  no  pavement 
in  this  valley. 

E&niin  was  before  us,  on  the  high  northern  shoulder  or  but- 
tress, which  bounds  the  valley  as  it  issues  from  the  basin  of 
Samaria.  We  ascended  towards  it  gradually  ;  and  reached  the 
village  at  3.15.  Here,  at  once,  we  overlooked  the  whole  northern 
portion  of  the  great  basin  around  SebQstieh  ;  this  northern  part 
being  drained  by  a  Wady,  which  unites  with  Wady  Sha'ir  just 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Eamin.  A  low  rocky  ridge  lies 
between  the  two  above  the  point  of  junction.  It  needed  but  a 
few  moments  to  assure  us,  that  the  observations  made  on  our 
former  journey  in  this  region  were  wrong  in  several  particulars, 
in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  the  guide  who  then  accom- 
panied us.^     We  therefore  now  took  the  more  pains. 

Wady  Sha'ir  comes  down  from  Nabulus  along  the  southern 
part  of  the  basin  of  SebOstich ;  and  issues  from  its  northwestern 
quarter  between  high  hills.  K^min  is  on  the  first  or  corner  hill 
on  the  right  side ;  while  Kefr  Lebad  is  on  the  left,  on  the  second 
hill  down  the  valley."  We  could  here  see  Burkah  upon  our  former 
route  ;  and  could  also  distinguish  with  our  glasses  the  ancient  por- 
tal west  of  S?bustieh,  and  some  of  the  columns  of  the  colonnade. 
The  basin  of  Sebustieh  has  been  celebrated  by  others,  as  well  as 
by  ourselves.^  It  is  beautiful ;  but  we  had  now  seen  so  many  fer- 
tUe  regions,  that  it  seemed  to  lose  in  the  comparison.     It  is  sur- 

'  See  Vol.  II.  p.  311  sq.  [iiL  160.]  we  could  never  have  seen ;  it  lies  far  down 

*  The  position  of  these  two  villages  was     the  valley,  below  'Anebtiu 
reversed  on  our  former  map.     Tul  Keram        *  See  Vol.  II.  p.  307.  [iii  144.] 
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passed  in  richness  and  beauty  by  the  plains  of  B^meh,  of  el- 
Bottauf,  and  of  Ya'bud  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  larger  plains  of 
'Akba  and  Esdraelon.' 

We  pitched  our  tent  on  the  east  of  the  village,  after  some 
trouble  ;  where  the  hill  falls  off  towards  the  lower  ground  by 
terraces.  On  this  side  is  the  cemetery.  The  people  seemed 
kindly  disposed  ;  but  some  were  rude  and  intrusive.  In  the 
8haght\r  and  ever  since,  we  had  found  the  peasants  refusing  to 
8dl  bread ;  regarding  it  as  a  disgrace  to  do  so.  In  the  best 
houses,  there  are  rooms  for  strangers  ;  where  food  is  provided  for 
them  without  charge.  As  we  lodged  in  our  own  tent,  we  had 
to  buy  flour,  and  get  it  baked.  Here  in  Ramin  they  would  take 
no  pay  for  wood,  which  they  gave  us  ;  and  they  lent  us  a  jar, 
that  we  might  fetch  water  for  ourselves,  instead  of  paying  them 
for  bringing  it.  The  village  is  supplied  wholly  with  rain  water 
from  cisterns.  These  are  quite  numerous  ;  not  only  in  this  and 
other  villages,  but  along  the  roads.  Provisions  and  articles  sold 
were  here  dear.  Poultry,  for  which  the  usual  price  was  2^  or  3 
piastres  a  piece,  cost  here  4  piastres. 

Friday,  April  23d. — We  set  off  from  Ramin  for  Nabiilus  at 
7  o'clock  ;  and  descended  obliquely  and  steeply  into  the  valley 
coming  from  the  northern  basin.  For  some  reason,  the  great 
road  here  passes  up  this  Wady  rather  than  the  other  ;  and  then 
crosses  obliquely  the  low  ridge  between  the  two,  opposite  Sebiis- 
tielL  At  7.30  we  were  on  the  top  of  tliis  ridge  or  swell  ;  with 
Sebtlstieh  not  far  off  on  the  left,  and  the  ruins  of  a  village,  called 
'Asliln,  close  upon  our  path.  We  now  entered  the  southern 
basin  ;  and  at  7.45  struck  a^ijain  the  little  brook  of  vesterdav, 
here  nmning  with  a  fuller  stream.  We  followed  up  its  right 
side  through  the  broad  basin  ;  and  then  ascended  to  cross  the 
point  of  a  rocky  ridge  running  down  southwest ;  while  the  valley 
bends  off  to  the  s  >uth  around  the  j)oint.  In  the  plain  we  met 
several  strings  of  camels,  hardly  fewer  than  a  hundred  in  all, 
laden  with  soap,  on  their  way  from  NabuUis  to  Gaza  and  Egypt. 
The  soap  of  Nabulus  is  regarded  as  the  best  in  the  country  ;  it 
is  manutactured  on  a  large  scale,  and  thus  exported.  It  is  put 
up  in  large  bales  ;  of  which  a  camel  carries  two,  slung  across 
its  back.  One  i)arty  of  these  animals  was  loaded  with  balos  of 
cotton  in  like  manner.  Each  string  of  camels  was  led  off  by  a 
little  df»nkey,  hardly  equal  to  the  fifth  part  of  a  camel  in  size 
or  weight. 

On  the  top  of  this  ridge,  at  8  o'clock,  we  found  very  distinct 

»  Beannjra  from  KAmSn :  'Anebtii  813'.  ShaMr:  Beit  Uzin   US\     Beit  Ibn   141  . 

Kefr  Riimm  n  »:«".    Biiz&rieh  .{6  .    Bur-  KeWn  l.'>4\     Kuiyot  Jit  174'.     Till  el- 

kah  TO  .     Sebi'i>tii'h   UY,)  ,     Sheikh  Sha*-  Kerkff,  a  larpo  Till  in  the  south  pnrt  of 

leh    114.      en-Xakurah    119°.      Xabnlus  tlio  basin,  1>9\     Beit  Lid  221%    Kefr  el- 

125  .—The  following  are  south  of  Wady  Lebad  294 \ 
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traces  of  the  ancient  road,  with  walls  along  the  sides,  and  the  path 
sometimes  sunk  below  the  adjacent  surface.  Here  were  also  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  place,  with  hewn  stones  and  the  fragments 
of  two  columns.  It  is  now  called  Dibbdrieh.  In  the  valley  below 
was  a  mill ;  and  these  now  became  frequent  along  the  brook  all 
the  way  to  Nabulus.  Some  of  the  mills  are  large ;  and  to  most  of 
them  the  water  is  brought  in  at  the  top,  in  long  races  resting 
on  arches.  In  the  basin  we  had  just  left,  many  of  the  olive  trees 
have  misletoe  growing  upon  them,  called  by  the  Arabs  Suffcir. 

After  passing  the  ridge,  one  road  ascends  the  hill  to  the 
village  Deir  Sheraf ;  while  another  goes  round  the  hill  on  the 
south.  We  kept  the  latter  ;  and  at  8.10  were  opposite  the 
village.  A  brook  soon  came  in  from  a  broad  side  valley  on  the 
left.  At  8.40  we  came  to  the  road  from  Nabulus  to  SebQstieh, 
our  former  route ;  and  here  was  still  Richardson's  famous 
"ancient  bridge,"  across  the  valley,  namely,  an  Arab  mill-race.* 
Overagainst  uh,  on  the  flank  of  the  southern  mountain,  around 
which  the  valley  here  rn^akes  a  bend,  were  the  three  villages, 
Juneib  on  the  top,  Beit  Uzin  lower  down  but  in  the  same  line, 
and  Beit  Iba  still  lower  and  further  west.  At  8.55,  ZawSita 
was  above  us  on  the  left.  At  9.15  the  green  Tell  of  Raf  idieh, 
below  the  village  of  that  name,  was  close  on  our  right  across  the 
brook.  We  came  to  a  fork  in  the  road  at  9.35  ;  and  waited 
fifteen  minutes  for  the  mules  to  come  up.  Here,  while  waiting, 
some  eight  or  ten  Sheikhs  from  the  country  passed  us,  on  their 
way  to  visit  the  governor  of  Nal>ulu8,  on  his  invitation.  They 
had  on  their  gala  dresses  ;  and  rode  spirited  horses. 

We  were  told,  that  both  roads  were  equally  good  ;  and  took 
the  upper  or  left  hand  one  ;  but  soon  came  to  a  tract  of  rocks, 
very  dilficult  for  the  horses  to  pass  over.  We  therefore  turned 
down  bv  the  next  bv-road,  and  crossed  over  to  the  road  on  the 
other  side  of  the  brook.  This  brought  us  at  10  o'clock  to  the 
western  gate  of  the  city.  As  tlie  weather  threatened  rain,  and  a 
mist  was  already  falling,  we  went  directly  to  the  house  of  a 
Protestant,  named  'Audeh,  who  was  accustomed  to  receive 
Frank  travellers.  The  house  was  situated  nearly  midway  in  the 
city  ;  so  that  we  had  to  traverse  several  of  the  narrow  streets. 
In  some  of  these  a  stream  of  water  was  flowing  ;  and  a  number 
were  arched  over. 

The  entrance  to  the  house  was  by  a  low  gateway,  and  then 
by  a  dirty  passage  among  stables  to  a  small  court.  From  this 
narrow  stairway  led  up  outside  to  a  terrace,  upon  which  the 
family  rooms  opened.  There  were  two  large  rooms  ;  one  of 
which  was  given  up  to  us  ;  and  some  English  travellers,  who 
arrived  later,  took  possession  of  the  other  for  the  night.     Our 

»  See  Vol.  U.  p.  303.  [iii.  187.] 
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room  was  tolerably  furnished  in  the  usual  oriental  style,  with 
divans  and  carpets  ;  and  there  were  also  a  table  and  a  few  rude 
chairs  for  Frank  visitors.  Here  we  took  our  meals,  which  were 
provided  by  the  family  and  served  up  by  Rashid  ;  and  here  too 
we  slept,  setting  up  again  our  own  bedsteads.  The  accommo- 
dations were,  at  least,  much  superior  to  the  peasants'  houses,  in 
which  we  had  before  taken  refuge. 

Our  host,  'Audeh,  was  a  good-looking  intelligent  person  ; 
and  one  of  the  leading  men  among  the  Protestants  of  Nabulus. 
He  seemed  also  to  be  an  active  business  man,  and  was  at  his 
place  of  business  in  the  city  when  we  arrived  ;  so  that  we  did 
not  see  him  till  towards  evening.  We  found-  in  the  house  a 
young  man,  Ya'kob  el-Milsa,  the  teacher  of  the  school  recently 
established  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  a  pleasant  and 
intelligent  young  man,  speaking  a  ver}'  little  English.  He 
phowed  us  every  attention,  and  did  the  honours  of  the  house. 

The  Protestants  in  Nabulus  had  at  this  time  an  order  from 
the  Pasha  of  Jerusalem,  authorizing  them  to  be  ])u])licly  ac- 
knowledged as  a  Christian  community  ;  but  this  they  had  not 
yet  presented  to  the  governor  of  Nabulus.  Quite  a  number  had 
imited  in  the  original  application  ;  but  of  these  only  seven  or 
eight  were  now  prepared  to  give  in  their  names.  The  leader  of 
the  movement,  named  D^M,  and  his  i)arty,  were  holding  back. 
Only  two,  'Audeh  and  Ya'kob,  had  been  admitted  to  the  C(^m- 
munion  in  the  English  church  at  Jerusalem.  Indeed,  the  whole 
movement  seemed  to  stand  in  connection  with  the  efforts  of 
the  English  missionaries  and  bishop  in  the  Holy  City.  The 
school  established  under  their  patronage  was  still  small  ;  but 
promised  well.  Dr  Smith  spent  much  of  the  evening  in  con- 
versation with  the  two  {)ersons  above  named  ;  and  was  jjleased 
with  their  intelligence  and  spirit.  They  urged  us  to  remain 
with  them  over  Sunday,  so  that  my  companies  might  conduct 
public  worship  in  Arabic  ;  a  privilege  which  they  had  never  vet 
enjoyed.  At  their  request  our  evening  worship  was  held  in 
Anibic,^  There  were  said  to  be  in  Nabulus  about  122  taxable 
male  Christians. 

As  we  rode  up  to  the  gate  of  the  house,  we  had  met  the 
younger  Samaritan  priest  coming  out  ;  he  having  been  on  a 
visit  to  Ya'kob  respecting  his  school.  As  we  after\vards  desind 
to  visit  the  Samaritans,  Ya'kob  went  to  give  them  notice  of  our 
coming.  The  same  priest  returned  with  him,  to  welcome  us  ; 
and,  after  sitting  some  time,  we  all  went  together  to  their 
Keniseh  ;  putting  off  our  shoes  as  we  entered.  Here  the  cldi^r 
priest,  Selikmeh,  also  came  to  us  ;  he  seemed  in  a  measure  su- 
perannuated ;  and  the  son  was  now  the  chief  man  among  his 
people.'     The  room  was  the  same  that  we  visited  in   1838, 

'  See  VoL  II.  p.  280  sq.  [uL  104.] 
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with  the  recess  towards  the  left  hand  ;  the  whole  as  plain  and 
ordinary  as  possible.  The  floor  on  the  side  of  the  room  opposite 
the  recess  is  higher  by  a  step  than  the  rest.  The  whole  floor 
was  covered  with  mats  and  ancient  rugs,  not  always  very  clean. 
The  place  seemed  to  be  used  likewise  as  a  school-room  ;  and 
several  books  were  lying  about  on  the  raised  portion  of  the  floor. 

The  priest  was  courteous  and  communicative  ;  and  showed 
us  the  manuscript  treasures  of  their  literature,  such  as  it  is. 
Besides  their  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch, they  have  several  copies  of  an  old  Arabic  version  of  the 
same,  which  they  prize  highly.  One  of  the  best  of  these  the 
priest  consented  to  loan  to  Dr  Smith,  to  take  with  him  to 
Beiriit,  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  in  his  own  version.  It  was 
very  neatly  written  ;  and  originally  the  heads  of  the  sections 
were  inserted  in  the  Samaritan  language  and  character  ;  but  all 
these  had  been  carefully  covered  by  pasting  paper  over  them. 
Such  an  act  of  courtesy  was  something  before  unheard  of ;  and 
exciteil  the  wonder  of  'Audeh  and  others.  Dr  Smith,  however, 
had  already  obtained  a  less  correct  copy  of  the  same  work  from 
Damascus,  which  probably  had  been  handed  down  from  the  for- 
mer Samaritan  colony  in  that  city.* 

An  ancient  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  Samari- 
tan character,  was  also  laid  before  us  ;  held  to  have  been  com- 
posed by  Marky,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  about  a  century 
before  Christ.  It  is  in  Hebrew  and  Samaritan,  in  parallel  col- 
umns, covering  about  700  i)ages  in  octavo  ;  and  the  copy  exliib- 
itcd  was  said  to  have  been  made  more  than  four  centuries  ago. 
They  have  also  several  partial  commentaries  in  Arabic,  covering 
together  the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch.  But  the  commentary  of 
Marky  is  the  great  one,  on  which  they  rely.  The  priest  oflered 
to  dictate  a  translation  of  this  latter  in  Arabic  to  Ya'kob,  to  be 
written  down  by  him  for  Dr  Smith,  at  an  expense  of  about  375 
piastres.  But  he  would  nt)t  (or  did  not)  consent  to  part  with  a 
coi)y  of  the  original  at  any  price  ;  saying  it  was  against  their 
religion,  to  let  any  book  in  the  sacred  language  and  character  go 
into  the  hands  of  strangers  and  foreigners.  Perhaps  the  time 
may  come,  when  the  oftcr  of  a  high  price  will  remove  their 
scruples. 

We  saw  also  their  book  of  Joshua,  existing  only  in  Arabic  ; 
being  merely  a  collection  of  legends,  and  of  little  value.  They 
have  likewise,  professedly,  a  history  of  their  nation  in  Arabic, 
from  the  Exodus  to  Muhammed.  Their  prayers  are  in  Hebrew, 
and  fill  twelve  volumes.  We  did  not  learn  that  they  have  any 
hymns  now  in  use  in  connection  with  their  liturgy. 

*  The  first  copies  of  the  Samaritan  Pen-    Valle  at  Danauacus ;  lee  Vol  II.  p.  297 
tateuch,  likewise,  were  porchased  by  Delia     sq.  [ill  129.] 
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It  appears,  that  individuals  of  the  community,  besides  the 
priests,  have  copies  of  perhaps  all  these  manuscripts  in  their 
possession  ;  and  from  them  books  have  been  purchased,  and  may 
doubtless  hereafter  be  obtained.'  This  fact  implies,  that  many 
of  them  are  able  to  read.  There  was  talk  also,  that  Bishop 
Gobat  was  desirous  of  establishing  a  school  among  them,  in 
which  the  younger  priest  was  to  be  employed  as  the  teacher. — 
The  priests  seemed  still  to  suppose,  that  there  are  Samaritans 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  for  example  in  Bombay  ;  and  they 
referred  to  Dr  Wilson  as  having  told  them,  that  the  Black  Jews 
employ  the  written  character  of  the  Samaritans.  They  inquired 
also,  with  some  degree  of  earnestness,  about  Genoa. 

The  next  day,  Saturday,  was  of  course  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Samaritans.  Their  morning  Sabbath  worship  begins  at  day- 
break :  and  continues  an  hour  after  sunrise.  It  consists  in  a 
liturgy,  and  the  reading  of  the  Pentateuch.  They  keep  their 
Sabbath  very  strictly  ;  doing  no  work  at  all,  and  remaining 
secluded.  When  'Audeh  heard,  that  the  priest  had  promised  to 
my  companion  the  loan  of  his  Arabic  Pentateuch,  he  hurried  off 
at  once  to  fetch  it  before  sunset ;  since  after  that  time  he  would 
not  be  able  to  find  the  priest. 

For  other  particulars  respecting  the  Samaritans,  as  well  as 
for  their  history,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  account  of  our 
former  visit,  in  1838.' 

The  region  around  Nabulus,  within  the  valley,  is  full  of 
fountains.  They  seem  to  break  out  in  all  directions  ;  and  water 
from  some  of  them  runs  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  We 
examined  again,  particularly,  tlie  question  as  to  the  compara- 
tive fertility  of  the  two  mountains,  Gerizim  and  Ebal  ;  but  with 
the  same  result  as  formerly,  viz.  that  we  could  perceive  no 
difference,  except  in  the  Wady  which  descends  from  Gerizim, 
where  there  are  fountains.  The  broad  terraces  rising  along  the 
flanks  of  both  mountains,  are  all  alike  cultivated. 

The  antiquities  of  Nabulus  are  few.  The  ancient  city  may 
have  extended  itself  much  further  east ;  but  we  saw  no  remaining 
traces  of  any  such  extension,  either  formerly  or  now.  Several 
sepulchres  are  excavated  along  the  base  of  Mount  Ebal.  As 
we  approached  the  city  from  the  west,  we  came  upon  some 
remains  of  a  very  ancient  wall  ;  which  probably  mark  an  ex- 
tension of  the  ancient  city  towards  the  west.  In  the  same 
quarter  we  saw  also  the  lid  of  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  finely 
sculptured. 

*  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  n.  p.  296.         »  Vol.  II.  pp.  273-801.  [iii.  97-134.] 
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Towards  evening,  my  companion  being  otherwise  occupied, 
I  rode  with  Kashid  to  the  mouth  of  the  valley,  to  visit  Jacob's 
well.  The  distance  was  just  half  an  hour.  The  well  is  on  the 
end  of  a  low  spur  or  swell,  running  out  from  the  northeastern  base 
of  Gerizim  ;  and  is  still  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  j)lain  below.  The  mouth  of  the  well  was  stopped  with 
several  stones,  which  could  easily  be  removed.  Several  men 
gathered  around  us,  who  said  there  was  now  much  wlater  in  it. 
The  depth  of  the  well  as  now  ascertained  is  about  seventy-five 
or  eighty  feet.*  The  remains  of  the  ancient  church  are  just 
above  the  well,  towards  the  southwest  ;  merely  a  shapeless  mass 
of  ruins,  among  which  are  seen  fragments  of  gray  granite  col- 
umns, still  retaining  their  ancient  polish.  Under  the  hill,  a  few 
rods  distant,  is  a  mill ;  the  copious  stream  of  which  comes  from 
the  fountain  of  Defneh  above  in  the  valley.  Above  and  around 
the  mill  are  the  houses  of  the  village  Belfitah,  now  mostly 
deserted.* — I  was  glad  once  more  to  visit  this  undoubted  scene 
of  our  Lord's  conversation  with  the  Samaritan  woman  ;  and  to 
yield  myself  for  the  time  to  the  sacred  associations  of  the  spot. 
I  was  glad,  too,  to  look  out  again  U}X)n  the  plain  of  the  MOkhna  ; 
although,  after  having  now  seen  so  many  noble  plains,  this  one 
struck  me  as  less  broad  and  comparatively  less  fertile,  than  I 
had  been  wont  to  regard  it.  The  mountains  on  its  eastern  side 
seemed  higher,  and  were  more  naked  and  rocky,  than  I  remem- 
bered them. 

A  travelled  road  runs  along  the  plain  in  front  of  the  mouth 
of  the  vallev,  at  some  distance  from  the  well.  The  men  said  it 
led  to  Jenin.  It  passes  probably  through  the  upper  part  of 
Wady  Fari'a  and  so  on  the  east  of  Sani^r.  The  more  usual 
road,  at  the  present  day,  goes  to  the  city  of  Nabulus  ;  and  then 
crosses  the  western  shoulder  of  Mount  Ebal,  to  Jeba'  and  S^niir. 
The  distance  must  be  about  the  same  on  both  the  roads. 

The  Wely  marking  the  i)lace  of  Jose})h's  tomb  is  in  the 
valley,  midway  between  the  base  of  Gerizim  and  that  of  Ebal. 
We  rode  to  it  ;  and  found  it  to  be  merely  an  enclosure  of  plas- 
tered walls,  without  roof,  and  with  a  door  in  the  northern  side. 
We  then  proceeded  to  a  site  of  niins,  situated  low  down  on  the 
southeast  shoulder  of  Ebal,  yet  high  enough  to  overlook  the 
plain  and  the  valley,  and  called  'Askar.  The  ruins  are  merely 
those  of  a  village.  There  is  among  them  a  fine  limpid  fountain, 
issuing  from  under  a  low  arch  into  a  broken  reservoir.  This 
seemed  to  be  the  only  trace  of  antiquity. 

»  Soe  Vol.  II.  p.  284.    Wilson,  Lands  of  Asher's  Benj.  of  Tud.  IL  p.  426.— It  is 

the  Bible,  II.  p.  57.  mentioned  likewise  by  later  Jewish  travel- 

'  This  villajre  is  mentioned  by  R.  Parehi  lers;  as  Gerson  de  Scarraela  in  15G1,  and 

in  the  fourteenth  century,  as  Baltcu     He  I'ri  de  Biel  in  1664 ;  see  Carmoly  pp.  386, 

holds   it   to   be   the   site   of   the   ancient  445. 
Sichem,  distinct  from  Nabulus.      See  in 
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This  name,  'Askar,  has  been  compared  with  the  Sychar  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  inference  drawn,  that  a  Sychar 
existed  here  of  old  distinct  from  Sichem  or  Neapolis.*  With 
this  accords  the  language  of  Eusebius  and  the  Bourdeaux  pil- 
grim ;  while  Jerome  pronounces  Sychar  to  be  an  erroneous  read- 
ing for  Sichem.'  I  have  elsewhere  stated  the  grounds  for 
believing  that  Sychar  and  Sichem  were  identical.'  It  may  here 
be  added,  that  the  name  'Askar,  in  its  present  form,  begins  with 
the  letter  'Ain  ;  and  this  circumstance  at  once  excludes  all 
idea  of  affinity  with  the  name  Sychar.*  But  even  granting  for 
a  moment,  that  Sychar  was  a  distinct  city,  and  stood  upon  this 
spot ;  the  difficulties  of  the  general  question  are  in  no  degree 
lessened.  The  woman  would  have  had  to  cross  a  mill  stream  in 
order  to  reach  the  well ;  and  it  remains  just  as  inexplicable,  why 
the  well  should  ever  have  been  dug.  The  easiest  solution  of  this 
latter  difficulty,  is  the  hypothesis,  that  the  fountain  Defheh, 
from  which  the  mill  istream  comes,  may  be  of  later  date  than  the 
well  ;  the  eflfect,  perhaps,  of  earthquakes  in  this  abundantly 
watered  regfon. 

From  'Askar  to  Nabulus  we  returned  in  25  minutes. 

Saturday^  April  24ih, — We  concluded  to  take  the  direct 
road  leading  from  Nabulus  to  Ramleh,  by  way  of  Kuriet  Jit  and 
'Azztin,  and  left  the  western  gate  of  the  city  at  7^  o'clock. 
Before  this  gate  is  a  large  cemetery,  tolerably  well  kept,  l)ut 
without  trees.  The  road  keeps  along  high  up  on  the  flank  of 
Gerizim.  One  of  the  Protestants  of  Nabulus  accompanied  us 
as  far  as  to  Raf  idieh,  in  order  to  procure  for  us  there  a  guide. 
He  seemed  to  hold  in  remembrance,  with  great  respect,  the  for- 
mer American  missionaries  in  Jerusalem. 

We  came  to  R^fidieh  at  7.55.  It  lies  in  a  depression  which 
here  runs  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  ;  and  was  partly  in 
ruins.  It  contains  about  two  hundred  Christian  men  ;  and  only 
some  hall*  a  dozen  Muslims.  We  learned  afterwards  from  our 
guide,  that  for  the  last  two  years  a  school  had  been  kept  in 
Rafidieh,  taught  alternately  by  the  two  priests,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Greek  convent  in  Jerusiilem.  This  was  supposed  to  have 
been  done  in  order  to  forestall  the  English.  We  here  noticed  a 
mode  of  irrigation  of  which  we  had  also  seen  a  good  deal  yester- 
day. The  ground  was  divided  off  into  beds,  six  or  eight  feet 
long  by  three  or  four  wide  ;  and  these  were  surrounded  by  a  rim. 
like  pans,  to  receive  and  retain  the  water.  This  mode  is  used 
especially  for  garden  vegetables.  We  stopped  here  ten  minutes 
for  a  guide  ;  and  obtained  a  very  good  one  for  'AzzCin.^     At 

'  John  4,  5.     See  Ranmer^A  Paliest.  ed.  sometimes  prefix  an  Alef  to  foreign  names, 

8, p.  146.  e.  g.  Iksul;  but  never  Win. 

*  See  Vol.  n.  p.  292  sq.  [iiu  120]  ^  Bearing  from  l^af idieh:    Zawata  N. 

*  Vol  IL  ibid.  25'  W. 

*  Gt.  2vxdpi  John  4,  5.     The  Arabf 
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8.20  Juneid  was  on  our  left,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  us  ;  here 
we  turned  off  a  little  to  a  brow  on  our  right  for  bearings ;  and 
were  detained  fifteen  minutes  in  all.*  At  8.40  Beit  tjzia  was 
on  the  right  below  us,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off ;  *  and  five  minutes 
later  Beit  Iba  was  half  a  mile  below  us.'  We  now  began  to 
pass  round  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  where  the  vaUey  below 
(Wady  Sha'ir)  trends  more  west  for  a  time  ;  having  Kuriet  Jit 
and  other  villages  before  us,  coming  into  view.  The  mountains 
here  were  tilled  to  their  tops  ;  and  there  was  a  valley  at  some 
distance  before  us  breaking  down  from  the  south  to  Wady  Sha'ir. 
At  8.55,  on  a  hill  before  coming  to  the  said  valley,  we  stopped 
five  minutes  for  bearings.*  As  we  descended,  there  was  a  foun- 
tain with  a  drinking-trough  by  the  way  side  ;  a  provision  for 
the  traveller  which  we  had  as  yet  seldom  found  ;  though  the  like 
occurs  more  frequently  further  south.^  We  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  Wady  Sherak,  at  9.25,  running  down  to  the  right 
to  join  Wady  Sha'ir  ;  •  and  at  9.40  there  was  a  smaller  parallel 
Wady  running  to  it  along  the  eastern  foot  of  the  hill  of  Euriet 
Jit. 

We  came  at  9.50  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  of  Kuriet  Jit. 
That  village  was  just  above  us  on  the  left,  on  a  Tell  ;  and  has 
the  api)earance  of  a  large  and  old  place.  This  is  doubtless  the 
Gitta  of  the  province  of  Samaria  ;  mentioned  by  several  ancient 
writers.''  Descending  westwards  immediately  into  another  small 
valley,  we  kept  along  it  in  that  direction,  until  it  entered  a 
larger  one,  Wady  Sheikh  'Aly,  coming  from  the  south.*  We 
were  here  among  rounded  naked  hills  ;  and  were  shut  out  from 
all  further  view  of  Wady  Slia'ir.  At  10.15  we  were  on  the  top 
of  the  next  low  ridge  ;  and  saw  Funduk  before  us,  S.  50°  W. 
A  Wady  came  down  before  us  from  that  village  ;  and  this  we 
afterwards  followed  up.*  At  10.30  Fer'ata  was  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  on  our  left,  on  a  Tell.  This  j»lace  represents  the  Ft- 
rathon  of  Scripture  and  Josephus.'**     A  Wady  coming  from  that 

*  Bearings  at  8.20,  below  Juneid:  Ra-  *  Bearin^rs  at  9.10 :  Till  S.  26"  E.  1^ 
fiiieli    112.     Zawatu    ID.     'Asireh  58  .     m.     Surrah  S.  20    W.  }  m. 

Sheikh  Sha'leh  351  .     Deir  Shenif  320.  *  Bearing  at  9.25  :  KeisJu  N.  20''  W. 

Beit  t)zin  313%  ^  ra.  Bizzurieh  333  .    Ra-  '  Gr.  rirra,  see  l.'eland  Palaest  p.  S13 

min    318.      Kefr   el  Le.had   31 T.      Beit  sq.     See  Vol.  II.  p.  :^)7.  n.  [iii.  144.  n.]— 

Li.l  299  .     Kei.^^in  ?  29(r.     Shufeh  297  .  Bearing  t'r»)m  Kuriet  Jit:  Keis.n  N.  20'  E. 

Kur  280\     Juneid  222  ,   i  m.— 'Asireh  "  Bearings  at  10.10:    Kuriet  Hajja  S. 

was  north  of  Mount  Ebal,  and  only  its  80'  W.  1^  m      Bakah  S.  85    W.  \\  m. 

olivo  groves  could  be  seen.  •  Bearing   at   10. 20 :  Kefr  Kadduni  N. 

»  Bearings  at  8.40 :  Kuriet  Jit  S.  70=  W.  35'  W.  1  m. 

*  Bearings  at  8.46 :  Beit  tba  N.  20  W.  '"  Judg  12,  15.  1  Mace.  9,  60.  Jog.  Ant. 
\  m.     Surrah  230%  1  m.     Fer'ata  231  .  6.  7.  15.    ib.  13.  1.  3      See  Reland  p.  956. 

*  Bearings  at  8.55  :  Burkah  359%  Se-  liaumer  Pal.  p.  142.  It  is  mentioned  by 
bftstieh  354  \  Heir  Sheraf  344  \  Bizza-  R  Parchi  m  the  fourteenth  century  ;  Beiy. 
rich  344  \  ShAfeh  300  .  Beit  Lid  305  .  of  Tud.  by  Asher,  U  p.  486.— Bearinga 
Kuriet  Haija  255  .  Kuriet  Jit  260  \  Ba-  at  10.30:  Fer'ata  S  60*^  E.  H  m.  Urn- 
kah  257  \     R&min  828^  mateiu  S  60   Elm. 
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direction  crossed  our  path  towards  the  right ;  all  the  vaUeys  thus 
fer  running  towards  Wady  Sha'ir. 

The  small  and  poor  village  of  Funduk  was  close  on  our  left 
at  10.45.'  We  kept  along  beyond  it  up  a  slope  of  cultivated 
ground ;  and  at  11  o'clock,  on  the  top,  had  the  small  village  Jins 
SafHt  on  our  left,  directly  south,  half  a  mile  distant,  across  the 
head  of  a  valley  running  down  S.  S.  W.  to  Wady  Kanah. 
Keeping  to  the  right  we  came  five  minutes  later  upon  a  low 
ridge;'  and  at  11.15  looked  down  into  a  deep  valley  on  our 
right,  coming  from  the  region  of  Kuriet  Hajja  and  passing  down 
to  the  western  plain. — Thus  far  the  country  was  mostly  under 
cultivation  ;  with  many  villages  and  olive  trees  ;  the  hills  mostly 
round  and  naked,  and  the  soil  chalky.  Here  we  began  to  have 
glimpses  of  the  great  western  plain  ;  there  was  little  cultivation 
and  few  villages  along  the  slope  ;  the  region  was  sterile  ;  the 
hills  and  valleys  more  rugged  ;  and  there  were  many  stunted 
trees,  chiefly  oaks. 

Our  road  continued  high  above  the  valley  ;  and  led  us,  at 
11.30,  around  the  northern  shoulder  of  a  high  and  rocky  Tell  ; 
with  the  viUage  Kefr  'Abbilsh  on  our  right  not  far  distant.'  We 
now  came  out,  southwest  from  the  Tell,  upon  a  broad  tract  of 
table  land,  rocky  and  sterile,  with  a  gentle  descent  towards  the 
west,  between  the  valley  from  Kuriet  Haya  on  the  north,  and 
Wady  Kftnah  on  the  south.  In  this  latter  valley  we  have  with- 
out doubt  the  river  (brook)  Kanah  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  the 
boundary  between  Ephraira  and  Manasseh.*  It  was  here  very 
deep  and  rugged,  with  water  running  in  it.  A  man  from  Kefr 
Kasim  afterwards  assured  us,  that  it  comes  from  the  plain  el- 
Mnkhna,  from  a  fountain  of  that  name.  Near  Deir  Estieh 
several  fountains  spring  up  in  it  ;  and  the  valley  is  there  wide 
and  cultivated.  It  enters  the  western  plain  just  south  of 
Hableh  ;  where  we  afterwards  crossed  it,  bearing  a  difierent 
local  name. 

Upon  this  table  land,  as  we  advanced,  there  were,  at  11.45, 
evident  remains  of  an  ancient  paved  road.  At  12  o'clock*  we 
were  on  the  brow  of  a  shallow  rocky  basin,  forming  the  head  of 
Wady  'Azztln  ;  which  thus  divides  the  broad  ridge  towards  the 
west.  At  12.25  the  valley  became  narrower ;  we  left  the  groat  road 
along  its  bottom,  and  rose  obliquely  upon  its  right  bank  to  the 
village  'Azziin  at  12.45.     This  village  does  not  lie  high  ;  it  con- 

»  Bearings    from    Fundnk :     Wely    of    F&risy  102\     Kuriet  Hajja  42  \     er-Ras 
Sbeikh  Salmon  el-Farisv,  high  and  di^taut,     330  .     Ketr  *Ahbiii>h  277  ,  H  m 
110\     Fer'ata9G\     el-*Ar..k  81".  Kuriet         «  Hcb.   nrp  br3 .    lit     Wady   Kanah, 

J'i^'>5'  *  Josh    16,  a' 17,  9*" 

*  Bearings  at  11.05:  Deir  Estieh,  His-         »  At  12  o'clock,  es-Seiiiiurieh  bore   S. 

tant,  163-.    Jins  Sufiit  134  .    Fer'uta  82°.  20=  W.     It  is  a  ruin  in  the  south  of  Wadj 

'  BcArings  at  11.30  :  Sheikh  Salmon  el-  Kuniih,  and  distant. 
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tains  a  population  of  290  males  ;  all  of  them  Muslims,  except 
one  family  of  Christians.  The  head  of  this  family  had  resided 
in  the  place  for  thirty  years,  and  was  universally  respected.  As 
we  stopped  here  for  lunch,  he  did  the  honours  of  the  village ; 
brought  us  coffee  ;  and  afterwards  accompanied  us  for  some  dis- 
tance on  our  way.' 

Leaving  'Azziin  at  1.40,  we  descended  obliquely  and  by  a 
side  valley  to  the  larger  Wady,  and  struck  the  great  road  again 
at  2  o'clock.  Our  way  now  led  down  this  winding  valley,  diut 
in  on  both  sides,  and  with  nothing  visible  but  its  rugged  walls, 
formed  of  horizontal  strata  of  flintv  rocks,  with  stunted  trees  and 
shrubs  sparsely  scattered  upon  them.  We  overtook  and  passed 
a  large  drove  of  horses,  apparently  on  the  way  to  market.  At 
3  o'clock  the  valley  opened  to  a  wider  cultivated  tract  ;  and 
continued  to  expand  towards  the  plain.  At  3.30  we  reached 
Hableh,  on  the  low  rocky  ridge  along  its  southern  side,  and  near 
the  extremity  towards  the  great  plain.  It  overlooks  the  plain 
extensively,  although  not  high  above  it.  Directly  in  view  and 
not  far  distant,  are  the  three  villages,  Kilkilieh,  Kefr  Saba,  and 
Jiljulieh  ;  and  further  south  is  Ras  el-'Ain.  Wady  'Azztin, 
which  we  had  followed  down,  passes  just  under  Kilkilieh,  leaving 
it  on  the  right ;  and  then  sweeping  round  to  the  S.  S.  W.  leaves 
Kefr  Siba  also  on  the  right,  and  runs  to  the  'Aujeh. 

The  ground  around  Hableh  was  so  rocky,  that  we  found  no 
place  to  j)itch  our  tent  on  the  hill.  We  therefore  descended 
to  the  low  ground  between  the  village  and  a  Wely  on  another 
rocky  |)oint  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  south  ;  and  there  pitched 
near  a  cistern,  to  which  the  women  came  for  water.  Here  we 
remained  over  Sunday. 

Tlie  road,  which  we  had  now  travelled,  is  evidently  an  an- 
cient one,  leading  from  Neapolis  to  Jt>j)pa,  Gaza,  and  Eg}'pt,  as 
is  evinced  by  the  remains  of  pavement  mentioned  above.  The 
descent  of  the  mountains  is  quite  gradual,  with  no  steep  pass 
whatever  ;  being  very  dilFerent  in  this  respect  from  the  region 
further  south.  Indeed,  8<i  far  as  we  had  yet  seen,  the  whole 
western  descent  fn^m  the  higher  tracts  of  Samaria,  is  a  very  easy 
one  through  valleys  among  hills. 

During  all  our  journey  through  the  district  of  Nabulus,  there 
was  much  talk  about  a  new  inventory  which  the  government  had 
caused  to  be  taken,  of  lands,  houses,  and  live  stock.  The  object 
was  not  yet  known  ;  though  every  one  supposed,  that  it  fore- 
shadowed an  increase  of  taxation. 

Our  tent,  as  said  above,  was  in  the  low  tract  between  the 
village  and  the  Wely,  about  sixty  rods  from  the  former.     We 

'  B'jarinfjs  at  *Azzun  :  Jeiy^B  N.  30*  W^.     On  the  simth  side  of  the  Wady  is  a  ruin 
2   m.      el-Mudahdiruh,   distout,   350"'. —    called  Kefr  Thulth. 
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were  here  surrounded  by  cisterns  dug  out  in  solid  rocks,  mostly 
with  a  round  opening  at  the  top.  Some  were  entirely  open. 
One  of  them,  seven  feet  long  by  five  broad  and  three  deep,  was 
merely  sunk  in  the  rock,  with  two  steps  to  descend  into  it. 
Another  one,  of  similar  dimensions,  had  but  one  step  left.  A 
larger  cistern  was  near  the  water-course  ;  it  was  twelve  feet  long 
by  nine  broad,  and  about  eight  feet  deep  ;  two  rude  and  very 
flat  arches  were  thrown  over  it ;  and  on  these  rested  the  covering 
of  flat  stones,  some  of  which  still  remained.  All  these  excava- 
tions were  evidently  ancient ;  and  were  thus  numerous  just  here 
in  the  low  ground,  because  of  the  greater  abundance  of  water  in 
the  rainy  season.     Only  one  of  them  seemed  to  be  now  in  use. 

Another  excavation  near  by  was  at  first  more  puzzling.  Its 
appearance  was  like  a  sarcophagus,  regularly  hewn  on  the  out- 
Bide.  On  going  to  it,  the  interior  proved  to  be  only  five  feet  long 
by  twenty  inches  broad ;  but  this  was  merely  the  entrance  to  an 
arched  vault  beneath,  all  hewn  in  the  solid  rock.  The  interior 
was  now  filled  with  stones.  It  was  doubtless  a  sepulchral  ex- 
cavation ;  it  could  not  have  been  a  cistern,  for  no  water  could 
have  run  into  it.  I  after^vard8  found  seven  similar  excavations 
on  the  southern  hill  not  far  beyond  the  Wely  ;  all  in  one  large 
flat  rock.  The  entrances  of  these  were  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  rock,  and  there  were  also  traces  of  grooves  for  lids  ;  though 
no  lids  are  now  to  be  found. 

Still  another  excavation,  close  by  our  tent,  which  interested  me, 
was  an  ancient  wine-press  ;  the  first  I  had  ever  seen.  Advantage 
had  been  taken  of  a  ledge  of  rock  ;  on  the  upj)er  side,  towards 
the  south,  a  shallow  vat  had  been  dug  out,  eight  feet  square  and 
fifteen  inches  deep  ;  its  bottom  declining  slightly  towards  the 
north.  The  thickness  of  rock  left  on  the  north  was  one  foot  ; 
and  two  feet  lower  down  on  that  side,  another  smaller  vat  was 
excavated,  four  feet  square  by  three  feet  deep.  The  grapes  were 
trodden  in  the  shallow  upper  vat  ;  and  tlie  juice  drawn  oft*  by  a 
hole  at  the  bottom  (still  remaining)  into  the  lower  vat.  This 
ancient  press  would  seem  to  })rove,  that  the  adjacent  hills  were 
once  covered  wixh  vineyards  ;  and  such  is  its  state  of  preserva- 
tion, that  were  there  still  grapes  in  the  vicinity,  it  might  at  once 
be  brought  into  use  without  repair.  I  would  have  given  much 
to  have  been  able  to  transport  this  ancient  relic  in  natura  to 
London  or  New  York. 

From  the  Wely  there  was  an  extensive  view  of  the  plain. 
Here  I  spent  seveml  hours,  at  various  times,  beneath  the  shade 
of  a  spreading  tree  ;   and  here  our  bearings  were  taken.'     The 

»  Bearinj^  from  the  Welv  near  Hableh  :  Mirr  nnd  mills  231  \  Bir  *Adi8  271". 
ez-Zakikr  IGO  ,  1^  m.  Mejdel  Yuba  106  .  Jiliulieh  256  .  Ketr  Suba  307  .  Kilkilieh 
Rumleh  207  \     Kiirat  el-'Aiii  220'.     el-     344  . 

Vol..  ni.-i2* 
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ruin  of  ez-Zaktlr  in  the  S.  S.  E.  seemed  extensive  and  old. 
Further  off  was  Mejdel  Yaba  ;  and,  in  the  plain,  Ras  el-'Ain,  or 
Karat  el-'Ain,  as  it  is  called  from  its  castle.  Far  in  the 
S.  S.  W.  the  tower  of  Ramleh  was  visible.  On  the  'Aujeh, 
further  west,  was  the  village  el-Mirr,  with  several  milb.  Nearer 
at  hand,  about  a  mile  distant,  was  JiljtUieh  S.  76°  W.  said  to  be 
now  almost  a  ruin,  and  having  in  its  southern  part  a  large  Khdn 
similar  to  that  at  Ramleh.  Then  followed  Kefr  Saba  N.  53°  W. 
distant  from  us  about  two  miles,  in  full  view  ;*  and  lastly  KiUd- 
lieh,  N.  16°  W.  also  about  two  miles  distant.  The  plain  in  the 
west  and  northwest  is  imeven  ;  rising  beyond  Kefr  Saba  and 
towards  the  coast  into  low  hills  or  swells,  some  of  which  are 
wooded. 

The  chief  interest  in  this  prospect  is  connected  with  Kefr 
S&ba,  as  the  representative  of  the  Antipairis  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  whither  the  apostle  Paul  was  sent  off  from  Jerusalem 
by  night,  on  the  way  to  Caesarea,  in  order  to  save  him  from  a 
conspiracy  of  the  Jews.*  Josephus  relates,  that  the  first  Hen)d 
built  here  a  city,  on  a  site  formerly  called  Caphai'saba,  in  a  fertile 
spot,  where  a  river  encompassed  the  city,  and  there  were  also  many 
trees.  ^  He  speaks  of  it  also  as  n^ar  the  mountains  ;  and  tells 
us,  that  Alexander  Jannajus  drew  a  trench  with  a  wall  and  wooden 
towers  from  Antipatris  to  the  coasts  of  Jopj)a,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  stadia  in  length,  in  order  to  prevent  the  passage  of  Anti- 
ochu8.^  Two  military  roads  led  from  Jenisalem  to  Antipatris, 
and  so  to  Caesarea  ;  one  by  way  of  Gibeon  and  Beth-horon  ;  the 
other  by  way  of  Gophna.*  By  which  of  these  roads  Paul  was 
conducted,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  Antipatris  is 
mentioned  by  Jerome  and  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim  ;*  a  bishop  of 
Antipatris  wos  present  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon  held  A.  D. 
451;  and  it  continued  to  be  inhabited  by  Christians  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century.^  From  that  time  onward,  as  in 
so  many  other  instances,  the  later  Greek  name  (Antipatris)  has 
(li8ap])eared  in  history  ;  while  the  earlier  Kefr  Saba  has  retained 
its  hold  upon  the  lips  of  the  common  people  even  unto  this  day. 

*  Yet  V.  Wildenbruch,  when  passing  tliis  unless  the  trench  was  drawn  very  obliquely, 
way  several  years  after  the  visit  of  Dr  or  perhaps  along  the  river  'Aujeh. 
Smith,  could  Hnd  no  trace  of  the  name  *  The  road  by  Heth-horon  was  followed 
Kefr  S.iba.  Monatsl>er.  der  Oeop*.  Ges.  by  Cestius  in  the  flight  of  his  amiv,  Jos. 
in  Berlin,  N  F.  I.  p.  233.  Ritter  Erdk.  B.  J.  2.  19.  S,  9.  That  by  (iophna  waa 
XVI.  p.  572.  traced   in    1843,    by   Dr   Smith,   to    the 

*  Act^i  23,  31  ;  comp.  v.  12.  23  sq.  neighbourhood  of  Mejdel  Yaiba;  many  por- 
'  Gr.  Ka<pap(ra$d,  Joseph.  Antt   IG.  5.     tions  of  the  road  being  still  in  good  pre- 

2  ;  comp.  13.  15.  1,  Xa0ap(a0d  .  .  .  ^  yvy  scrvation ;  see  Bibiloth.  Sac  1843,  p.  481 

^Atn-iiraTpls  KoAcrra*.  sq. 

*  Jos.  B.  J.  1.  4.  7;  comp  Antt  13. 15.  •  Hioron.  Epit  Paula,  p.  673.  ed.Mart 
1.     The  direct  distance  from  Kefr  Saba  to  Itin.  Hicros.  p.  GOO. 

the  coast  is  not  over  ten  or  twelve  miles.         '  Reland  Pala;st.  pp.  6G€(-670.     Theo* 
There  must  therefore  be  some  error  in  the     phan.  Chroii.  p.  358. 
number  of  150  stadia  (18|  Roman  mi.es); 
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The  present  Kefr  Sfiba  is  a  village  of  some  size  ;  the  houses 
are  built  of  mud,  as  in  most  of  the  villages  of  the  plain  ;  and 
there  are  no  relics  of  antiquity  visible.  A  well  just  east  of  the 
houses  is  fifty-seven  feet  deep  to  the  water,  and  is  walled  up 
with  hewn  stones.  The  village  stands  on  a  low  eminence  near 
the  western .  hills  ;  but  is  separated  from  them  by  a  smaller 
Wady  or  branch  of  the  plain.*  There  seems  to  be  no  valid 
reason  for  questioning  the  identity  of  this  spot  with  Antipatris. 
The  ancient  name  itself  is  decisive  ;  while,  in  the  rainy  season 
and  spring,  the  Wady  coming  from  the  mountains  would  suffi- 
ciently correspond  to  the  river  described  by  Josephus.  The 
distance  from  Lydda  is  also  tolerably  near  to  the  ancient  specifi- 
cation of  ten  Roman  miles.' 

The  name  Jiljillieh  seems  to  correspond  to  an  ancient  Gilgal; 
and  Eusebiua  and  Jerome  mention  a  village  Gdlgnlis  situated  in 
the  sixth  mile  north  of  Antipatris.'  As  there  is  now  no  such 
village  known  in  the  north  of  Kefr  Saba  ;  *  and  as  Jiljillieh  lies 
short  of  that  distance  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  it  may  well  be 
a  question,  whether  perhaps  a  slip  of  the  pen  may  not  have 
given  rise  to  the  reading  north  instead  of  south.  Eusebius 
must  have  known  the  place  ;  as  he  often  travelled  between 
Gaesarea  and  Jerusalem.  This  Galgulis  may,  or  may  not,  have 
been  the  same  with  the  Gilgal  mentioned  once  along  with  Dor 
in  the  book  of  Joshua.' 

MonfJay,  April  26th. — Refreshed  after  the  day  of  rest,  we 
started  from  the  Wely  at  6.45,  for  Mejdel  Yaba  ;  without  a 
guide,  as  the  way  was  plain,  and  we  were  likely  to  fall  in  with 
persons,  of  whom  we  could  make  inquiries.  At  7.05  we  crossed 
the  deep  and  broad  water-b(^d  of  Wady  Kfinah  coming  from  E. 
S.  E.  It  is  here  known  as  Wadv  Ziikilr,  from  the  ruin  of  that 
name  on  its  northern  side,  half  a  mile  on  our  left  ;  and  is  also 
called  Wady  Khureish,  from  another  ruin  on  its  southern  bank. 
It  runs  off  just  south  of  Jiljillieh  to  the  Wady  which  comes 
from  Kefr  Saba  ;  and  thus  goes  to  the  'Aujeh.  At  7.10  the 
ruin  Khureish  was  on  our  left,  not  far  from  our  path.  At  7.35 
we  crossed  a  smaller  Wady,  with  a  ruin  on  its  southern  bank, 
called  Kefi*  Hatta  ;  consisting  of  a  few  walls  partly  standing,  a 
reservoir,  and  a  sarcophagus  used  as  a  drinking-trough.  Our  road 
led  along  the  low  rocky  hills  as  they  jut  out  into  the  great  plain  ; 
in  some  places  just  crossing  their  extremities.     At  8.05  we  came 

*  Sec  "Visit  to  Antipatris"  by  E.  cording  to  the  nsnal  rate  of  mules,  it 
Smith,  in  1843  ;  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1843,     would  not  exceed  ten  miles. 

p.  492  jsq.     Ritter  Erdk.  XVl.  p  561)  sq.  '  Onomast.  art.  ^>/<7  /. 

*  Itiu.  Hieros  p.  600.  1he  diftance  *  The  nnme  Kilkilieh  has  no  alHnitj 
from  Kefr  Saha  to  Lydda,  according  to  onr  with  the  name  («il«:jal ;  nor  is  that  village 
own oh'it'rvatiorijiriabontfoar hours:  which,  in  any  sense  in  the  sixth  mile  north  of 
at  our  rate  of  travelling,  would  not  vary  Kefr  Saba. 

much   frum    12  Koman  miles;  while  ac-         ^  .lo<h   12,  23. 
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to  the  broad  channel  of  Wady  Ribdh,  coming  down  from  the 
east  on  the  north  of  Mejdel.  According  to  an  informant  from 
this  village,  it  has  its  head  near  'Akrabeh/  and  passes  down  near 
ez-Z^wieh.  It  runs  north  of  KoFat  el-'Ain,  and  so  to  the 
'Aiijeh.  On  this  Wady,  just  within  the  hill^,  is  situated  Kefr 
Kasim,  not  here  visible  ;  but  appearing  like  an  old  place,  as  we 
saw  it  afterwards  from  the  plain. 

As  we  passed  along  our  road,  Ktirat  el-'Ain  lay  below  us  on 
the  right,  in  a  depressed  part  of  the  plain.  On  a  low  mound  is 
a  structure  in  the  form  of  a  long  parallelogram,  said  to  have 
been  once  a  fortress.  At  the  foot  of  this  mound,  on  the  west, 
is  the  great  fountain  of  the  river  'Aujeh  ;  one  of  the  largest  in 
Palestine.  It  forms  a  marshy  tract,  covered  with  reeds  and 
rushes.  This  fountain  and  others  below  furnish,  at  this  season, 
the  whole  supply  of  water  lor  the  river  ;  which  is  nearly  as  large 
as  the  Jordan  near  Jericho.  The  water  has  a  bluish  tinge  ;  and 
the  current  is  usually  sluggish.'  The  river  sweeps  off  ahont  W. 
N.  W.  until  it  reaches  the  hills  or  higher  plateau  ;  and  just  here 
are  the  mills,  at  el-Mirr,  about  a  mile  from  the  source.  The 
stream  then  passes  on  about  W.  by  S.  under  steep  banks 
formed  by  low  cliffs. 

We  came,  at  8.30,  to  Mejdel  Yiiba  ;  situated  on  a  rather 
steep  declivity  on  our  left,  with  a  Sheikh's  house  or  palace  over- 
looking the  rest  of  the  village.  The  place  has  an  old  look  ;  but 
we  saw  few  definite  traces  of  antiquity.  The  Sheikh's  palace  is 
large  and  high  ;  it  had  recently  l)een  built  up  ;  for  when  my 
companion  passed  this  way  in  1843,  it  was  in  ruins.'  Its 
owner,  Sheikh  Sadik  el-Jema'iny,  was  now  in  banishment.  In 
a  field  in  the  lower  part  of  the  village  we  noticed  two  sarco- 
phagi ;  the  isolated  rocks  had  been  hewn  away  outside,  perhaps 
with  vaults  belnv,  like  those  at  HaV)leh.  We  were  delayed  here 
ten  minutes  in  trvinj?  to  obtain  a  jniide  :  but  without  success.^ 

From  Mejdel  we  turned  our  course  towards  the  plain,  S.  67® 
W.  in  order  to  enter  the  great  road  from  Damascus  to  Ramleh. 
Doscending  from  the  village,  we  struck  at  8.50  the  deep  channel 
of  Wady  Kurawa,  the  continuation  of  Wady  Bel4t  ; '  and 
followed  down  its  right  side  for  fifteen  minutes  ;  when  we  crossed 
it.  We  could  see  a  bridge  with  three  arches  about  half  a  mile 
below,  on  the  Damascus  road.  This  Wady  must  drain  a  large 
region  of  country.  It  was  now  dry  ;  and  runs  to  the  'Aujeh  on 
the  west  of  the  Kcd'ah.     At  9.15  we  struck  the  Damascus  road 

»  See  under  May  12th.  leh  212\     Renthieh  224".    olMirr  816'. 

«  E.  Smith  in  Bibliotheca  Sacr.  1843,  p.  Ras  eI-*Ain  822  —The  following  are  on 

491 .  the  western  side  of  the  plain  :  el-Yehudi- 

"  E.  Smith,  ibid.  p.  488  sq.  yeh  233  .      el-Fejjeh  282^     el-Mulebbu 

*  Bearings   from    Mejdel    Yaba :    Kefr  291  . 

Saba  N.  JiQuUeh  258  .    Lndd  204  .  Ram-  *  See  Vol.  II.  p.  26G.  pit  82.] 
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called  es-Sultfina,  at  a  Wely  named  Neby  Th&ry,  situated  on  a 
low  Tell,  with  a  pond  of  clear  water  on  the  north  of  it.  Here 
we  stopped  ten  minutes.^ 

We  now  proceeded  along  the  Sultana  towards  Ludd  and 
Ramleh.  After  five  minutes  the  road  crossed  a  Wady  with 
dirty  standing  water ;  and  then  rose  to  a  higher  tract  in  the 
plidn,  with  a  more  gravelly  soiL  At  9.45  we  came  to  Renthieh, 
close  upon  our  left  hand  ;  situated  on  an  isolated  ledge  of  rock, 
which  here  protrudes  in  the  midst  of  the  plain.  It  was  once 
apparently  a  place  of  some  size  ;  but  is  now  a  miserable  hamlet.* 

The  name  Renthieh  (or  Remthieh,  as  we  sometimes  heard 
it)  is  suflSciently  xx^ar  in  form,  to  suggest  an  identity  with  the 
Arimathea  of  the  New  Testament.'  In  a  former  volume,  I 
have  given  reasons  for  regarding  Arimathea  as  having  no  con- 
nection with  Ramleh,  but  as  probably  situated  on  some  one  of 
the  hills  in  the  east  or  northeast  of  Lydda  *  The  same  general 
grounds  hold  good  against  the  idea  of  seeking  Arimathea  at 
Renthieh  ;  and  I  may  here  subjoin  a  few  additional  remarks. 

Josephus  mentions  in  the  north  of  Judea  four  toparchies, 
named  from  their  chief  towns,  viz.  Acrabatene,  Gophna,  Thamna, 
and  Lydda.  These  towns  are  now  all  known  ;  Tbamna  having 
been  discovered  in  1843  by  Dr  Smith,  under  the  present  name  of 
Tibneh,  on  the  way  from  Gophna  to  Mejdel  Yaba/  The 
nature  of  the  country  shows,  that  these  toparchies  probably 
formed  long  parallelograms  lying  parallel  to  each  other,  extend- 
ing in  length  from  north  to  south.  The  first  occupied  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  water-shed  on  the  mountains  ;  fhe  second,  the 
Vestern'side  of  the  same,  still  upon  the  mountains  ;  the  third, 
that  of  Thamna,  lay  along  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains  ; 
while  the  last,  that  of  Lydda,  comprised  most  of  the  plain. 
South  of  the  Thamnitic  toparchy  was  that  of  Emmaus  ;  while 
Joppa  and  Jamnia  had  jurisdiction  over  the  towns  adjacent  to 
them.*  Now  as  Arimathea  was  situated  in  the  Thamnitic  dis- 
trict ;'  and  this  included  the  western  declivitv  of  the  mountains 
and  pmbably  the  adjacent  hills  ;  we  certainly  cannot  well  look 
for  Arimathea  either  at  Ramleh  or  at  Renthieh,  which  are  both 

*  Bearings  firom  Xebv  Thuiy :  Mejdel  of  Eshmiskin.  This  would  seem  to  show, 
67".  K&rat  el-'Ain  10  .  Feijeb  318'.  Ren-  thai  the  nume  can  have  no  necessary  con- 
thieh  193'.     Kefr  Kosim  4H       el-Miizei-     uection  with  the  form  Arimathra. 

rTah  136  .     K%  U5\    These  last  three         *  See  Vol  II  pp.  230,  241.  [iii.  40,  44.] 
are  on  and  among  the  lower  ea^ti'm  hilU  *  £.  Smith  in  Biblioth.  Sac.    1843,   p. 

*  Bearings   at   Renthieh:     Kulv    106\     484. 

Mnzeiri'ah  83'.     Mejdel   Yaba  4 5  .     el-  •  Jos.  B.  J.  3.  3.  6.    Antt.   14.    11.   2. 

Yehudiveh  2oO\  l^  m.      Ramleh  206  .  Plin  H.  N.  6   15. 

Lodd  200'.      Deir  Abu  Me*h*al  ?    114  .  '  Onomast.   '' Armatha  Sophim  .  .  ,  in 

Deir  Tftrif  167'.     et-Tireh  147\ — These  reprione  Tamnitica  juxta  Diospolim,  unde 

btft  two  are  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  hills  fnit  .Joseph  qui  in  Evangi^Iiis  ab  Arimathia 

*  Tlj^re   is  however  another  Rnnth'K,  es>e  scribitur." 
cast  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  Uuj  road  south 
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in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and  naturally  within  the  district  of 
Lydda. 

The  same  result  seems  to  follow  from  a  notice  of  Jerome. 
That  father,  in  describing  the  journey  of  Paula,  represents  hei 
as  passing  from  Antipatris  to  Lydda  ;  thence,  not  far  from  that 
city,  to  Ariniathea  and  Nobe  ;  to  Joppa  also  ;  and  then,  turn- 
ing back,  to  Emmaus  or  Nicopolis  ;  whence  she  took  the  route 
by  the  two  Beth-horons  to  Jerusalem.*  All  this  serves  to  show, 
first,  that  Arimathea  was  not  Renthich,  which  lies  directly  on  the 
road  between  Antipatris  and  Lydda  ;  and,  secondly,  that  it 
probably  did  lie  somewhere  between  Lydda  and  Nobe,  now  Beit 
Niiba,  a  mile  northeast  of  Y^lo.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to 
hope,  that  the  ancient  site  of  Arimathea  may  hereafter  be  dis- 
covered somewhere  in  that  region  ;  which,  as  yet,  has  not  been 
fully  explored. 

Leaving  Renthieh  at  10  o'clock,  we  proceeded  towards  Ludd. 
The  ground  soon  sinks  again  to  the  lower  plain,  level  and  rich,  ex- 
tending towards  Y&fa,  lying  back  of  the  hUls  that  are  on  the  west 
of  Fejjeh.  In  that  direction  several  villages  came  in  sight  as  we 
passed  along  ;  the  names  of  which  we  lost  for  want  of  a  guide. 
In  the  same  direction  the  large  Wady  just  north  of  Ludd  runs 
to  the  'Aujeh.'*  At  10.25  we  had  a  distant  view  of  Yafa,  bear- 
ing N.  78°  W.  We  crossed  a  Wady  at  10.40,  having  a  bridge 
with  two  arches  and  a  pool  of  water  under  them.*  At  11 
o'clock  there  was  a  ruin  on  the  right ;  apparently  once  a  Khan. 
At  11.20,  Berfilich  was  in  sight,  S.  60°  E.  on  the  summit  of 
one  of  the  eastern  hills,  apparently  a  ruin.  We  came  at  11.30 
to  a  noble  bridge  of  three  or  more  arches,  spanning  the  great 
Wady  which  encircles  Ludd,  and  passes  off  northwest  to  the 
*Aujeh.  This  bridge  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  well  built, 
of  twice  the  usual  width,  and  still  tolerably  paved.  All  these 
bridges  and  Kh^ns  along  the  Sult&na  show  how  important  this 
road  once  was,  as  the  great  line  of  communication  and  commerce 
between  Egypt  and  Damascus. 

We  reached  Ludd  at  11.45  ;  and  stopped  for  lunch  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  town  outside.  The  Ramleh  road  lies 
a  little  further  west ;  and  our  mules  and  muleteers  (par  nohile) 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  keej)  on  towards  that  place.  We  had 
nothing  left,  but  to  send  Rashid  after  them  to  bring  them  back  ; 
and  this  detained  us  here  for  nearly  two  hours.     There  was  a 

'  Hieron.  in  Ep.  86  ad  Enstoch.  Epit.  atque  inde  proficiscens  ascendit  Bethoron 

Paula?,    p.    673,    *'  et  Lyddam  versam  in  inferiorem,"  etc. 

Diospolira  (vidit)  .  . .  baud  procul  ab   ea  *  At  10.15,  tbe  village  et-Tireh  1)ore  S. 

Arimathiani  vicuhim  Joseph,  qui  Dominum  45*"  ¥,.   1^  m. 

sepelivit ;  et  Nobe  urbem  sarerdotum  ...  'At  10.50,  Deir  Turif  bore  S.   60®  E. 

Joppen  quoque  .  .     r^petitoqur  itinnre  Ni-  2  ra. 
copoliin,  qu£e  prius  Eiuuiuus  vucubatur . . . 
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large  muster  of  camels  in  the  open  groimd  near  us  ;  many  of 
them  young.  Among  the  houses  in  this  quarter  were  several 
large  buildings,  said  to  be  in  use  as  soap  factories.  The  houses 
of  Ludd,  though  numerous,  are  in  general  small  and  mean. 
Here  our  eyes  were  again  greeted  with  the  pleasant  sight  of  a 
number  of  palm  trees. 

We  engaged  a  guide  for  Ydlo  ;  and  before  leaving,  he  took 
us  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  church,  in  the  southwest  quarter  of 
the  town.  Instead  of  passing  through  the  streets,  he  led  us 
around  on  the  outside  towards  the  south  ;  where  we  entered  by 
another  gate  not  much  frequented.  These  are  noble  ruins  ;  but 
were  now,  by  daylight,  less  majestic  and  imposing,  than  as  we 
saw  them  formerly,  by  moonlight.  The  historical  notices  of  the 
church,  and  of  Lydda,  I  have  elsewhere  given.* 

Leaving  the  gate  at  1.55,  we  took  the  road  for  Y&lo  by  way 
of  el-Kubdb,  at  first  S.  26°  E.  After  fifteen  minutes  we  crossed 
obliquely  Wady  Harir,  coming  from  the  S.  S.  W.  and  uniting  a 
little  further  north  with  Wady  'Atallah,  to  form  the  great  water- 
course on  the  north  of  Ludd.  Here  were  pools  of  stagnant 
water  ;  from  which  women  were  filling  their  jars,  and  bearing 
them  away  on  their  heads.  The  ground  now  became  higher ; 
and  at  2.20  there  was  a  ridge  or  swell,  with  an  extensive  view.' 
After  another  reach  of  the  plain,  we  came  at  2.45  to  the  water- 
bed  of  Wady  'Atallah,  coming  down  by  Kubab  from  the  Merj 
Ibn  'Omeir.  We  followed  up  this  valley  ;  and  ten  minutes  later 
Kubab  came  in  sight,  S.  35°  E.  We  afterwards  rose  upon  the 
western  side  of  the  valley  along  the  plain  ;  and  at  3.10  had 
several  villages  in  sight.'  Among  them  was  Abu  Shilsheh  on 
the  western  end  of  a  range  of  hills  in  the  south ;  also  'Annabeh, 
a  villa^re  of  some  size  on  the  north  of  the  WjuIv.  We  here  dis- 
missed  our  guide,  who  had  given  us  little  satisfaction. 

Keeping  along  the  edgQ  of  the  plain,  we  at  length  climbed  the 
steep  hill  of  Kub^b,  and  reached  that  village  at  3.55.  This  bill 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  northern  extremities  of  the  range 
running  out  N.  N.  W.  from  Zorah  ;  or  rather  perhaps,  as  a 
northeastern  spur  of  the  same.  The  village  is  of  considerable 
size  ;  but  has  no  marks  of  antiquity,  nor  any  historical  impor- 
tance. As  we  passed  up  along  its  southwestern  side,  we  had 
some  difficulty  to  pick  our  way  among  the  numerous  openings, 
like  small  wells,  leading  to  subtermnean  magazines  for  grain. 
The  people  were  quite  civil.  We  found  that  having  no  guide 
we  had  come  out  of  our  way  in  ascending  to  the  village  ;   inas- 

*  See  Vol.  IL  pp.  244-248.  [iii.  49-55.]     it   issues  from  the  enstern  hills  into  tht* 

*  Bearings  at  2.20  :  JinizulOC.    Ram-     plain 

leh  204"  Ludd  334'.  Neby  Daniil  116\  »  Bearings  at  3.10:  Abu  ShAsheh  11)8\ 
el-Haditheh  43  .  This  latter  is  a  large  el-Birriyeh  S.  50^  W.  1^  m.  eUKubak 
Tillage  just  at  the  mouth  of  a  Wadj,  as     148  .     el-'Annabeh  82  ,  2  m. 


mnrh  isn  '.nr  pr^p^r  r»d  liay  ^ne  ^Jie  Br/ttaoi  g£  jht  TmUcr on 
"hf*  m.r'ii  :  ^inii  v'i  oi.w  nad  ^jine  •iidScnlir  in  desGending  tbe 
v*»r7  ^r,>i>r,  .ieciivirr  oa  thaK  -^uie  k  r*?gcn  re  Here  Wadr  'Air, 
c;im{r.:j  :>  r.i  i^rls*  aiui  Larr.n.  Tniiies  with.  Wadr  '^AtalUi  com- 

'  ^_  * 

7-ie  lA.-r»*  Tillae:"*  Annaneh.  w^^  tere  in  the  nordi  berond  tbe 

^iuli*'^.     The  name  *Ti22?»t:*  tie  BrtAf.'innaia  or  Briikammaba  of 

J-^r.nie  :  Tr'nicii  ai:nt  rif^.g  m-  hfm   wis  in  the  fcarth  mile  from, 

LMiiA  ;  zYximzh  maiij  ^i  h  wa*  hi  ie  efghrh  mile.*     This 

.-w^r/irt  V,  iniriT.  that,  even  thus  earlT,  the  iuune$  of  'Anzdkfaek 

Ami  fe^it  X'lha  were  »:cierfTr.i^  ci  iLD.ixz]ii«d :  the  specificmtioiis 

'*>t*  ?  nr  r;*r.e?»  anii  eistt  zilles  fr:m.  Lydiia  being  still  appficaUe  to 

rh^'!«*r  rrilasrej*  ref»T«t:tiTeLT. 

r>^7iri^  Knf«b  at  -L15.  we  desceruleil  towards  the  northeast, 
i*rr,«<»f:fi  W<3u1t  'AIt.  anii  t  r>:eeceti  uu  Wadv 'AtaDah  towards 
V4ii>-  The  po«ir>;n  of  rfcis  place  was  pjintai  •jot  to  ns.  as  on  the 
rii'»r:h  »ii'i-':  of  a  3T»nr  -i-r  ritige  rmmins  oat  west  firom  the  moon- 
fAir.*^  --.n  the  frjiith  of  the  Merj  :  bat  it  was  not  Tisible  fiom 
KrihAb-  Onr  rrjad  led  ali'ng  the  br:>ad  open  Tafler,  abont  8. 
7^/'  K.*  After  hatf  an  hour  r.or  ciorse  became  ab^it  E.  S.  £. 
^rA  a*  5  '/cI/^Kjk  we  reached  the  western  eitremitr  of  the  spnr. 
V/e  *^/»n  ramerl  ap  akoz  the  hill  <sde  ;  and  after  a  whfle  passed 
A  Kfi^ll  Warlr  rnnn:a;r  down  north,  with  a  little  £>ontain  on  its 
furr/r  *;.ie  V^y  the  juarh.     At  5.4*>  we  came  to  Yalo. 

Tr..'*  v'llArre  i-  -itnateil  mid  way  np  this  n«>rthem  declivity, 
f/*T  •.  Ti  *xo  ravinefi  mnning  d'-wii  to  the  plain  below  ;  it  thus 
oT'-r ;/.;•:-  *:,f:  Vr^iTitifuI  m*'a#iow-Iike  tract  •  f  the  Merj  Ibn  'Omeir. 
Tr.~  r;  i*.  ^  fiiiri*a:ri  in  tri.-  western  ravine,  which  supplies  the 
vi,,;i/ ',  Th^:  {.la/:e  ha*  an  old  apiearance  ;  and  in  a  cliff  beyond 
t<,  /;v**/  rri  r^vhif:  4re  several  lan'e  caverns  in  the  rocks  :  which 
rr; -7  ^/;  n  iNiral,  l>nt  have  probably  been  enlarged.  The  village 
^^  i  /f.7>  *o  th'r  family  of  the  Sheikhs  Abu  Ghau>h,  who  reside  at 
Kfiri"^  ^i-'Knab.  One  of  the  vouncrer  of  them  was  now  here, 
fififl  paid  u^  a  vi.-it  in  our  tent.  The  people  of  Yalo  were  well 
tW^y^f'A,  and  trate'l  us  resf»ectfully. 

Tb';  fine  j>lain  or  V»a>in,  Merj  Ibn  'Omeir,  which  now  lay 
Mf/f'-'Vl  out  b':forc  u«,  stretches  in  among  the  hills  quite  to  the 
\fi%r*M  of  \\\t',  Hteep  wall  of  the  mountains  ;  on  the  top  of  which 
fifti  «tifijat*'d  lJj'i>r*r  Beth-horon  and  Saris.  South  of  it  is  the 
r\i\yit'.  (ff  VAlo  ;   and  on  the  north  and  northwest  are  lower  hills. 

'  l>ftnrit(<  *t   Kni/ah :    Ifamlch   314'.  tar  Bethoannaba.     Plerique  aateni  affir- 

'AtmU^rp.U   S,      eI-J>atron   151  \     'Amwas  mant  in  octavo  ab  ea  inilliario  sitam,  et 

l/V/  ,      ."^iMt  m\      Sarb  ?  180'.     Beit  appellnri  B^thannabam." 

S7ib«  107'.  *  Bearings  at  4.40:  el-Latr.*.n  S.  1^  m. 

*  ()tt*rtutim.  art.  Anoh  :  "  Est  naqiic  ho-  'Am was  S.  25    E.  1  m.     Selbit  N.  4"   E. 

tl\»i   villa   jtixta   I^i^ft^liro   quasi   quarto  1  m       Ibis  lart  is  a  ruin  north  of  tha 

tfiilllario  ad  orientalem  plagam,qu<B  Toca-  Wadj.                                       f 
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The  name  Ibn  'Omeir  belongs  to  a  district,  and  not  specially  to 
the  plain.  In  our  former  journey  we  had  looked  down  upon  this 
fine  tract  from  the  high  position  of  Beit  'Ur  el-F6ka  ;  and  the 
description  then  given  we  now  found  to  be  correct  ;  with  the 
single  exception,  that,  as  seen  from  so  high  a  point,  the  basin 
seemed  to  be  drained  off  more  in  the  southwest  towards  Ekron  ; 
whereas,  as  now  appears,  it  is  drained  by  Wady  'Atalleh  to  the 
'Aujeh.*  In  and  around  the  plain  are  several  villages.  From 
Y&lo  we  could  see  Beit  Nilba  in  the  plain  ;  Beit  LQkieh  at  the 
foot  of  the  northern  hills  ;  Rflmm^neh,  a  ruin,  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  ;  also  R^s  Kerka'  and  Jemmala  on  the  lower  parts  of 
the  mountain  ftirther  north,  in  the  district  of  the  Simhan 
Sheikhs,  who  live  at  Ras  Kerka',  and  are  Keis.'  Could  we  have 
taken  a  direct  route  from  Mejdel  Yaba  to  Yalo,  more  towards 
the  east,  it  would  have  brought  us  through  a  tract  as  yet  little 
visited,  containing  apparently  many  villages. 

The  whole  of  the  Merj,  and  indeed  very  much  of  the  great 
plain  through  which  we  h^d  passed  to-day,  was  now  covered  with 
heavy  crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  The  Merj,  especially,  reminded 
me  in  this  respect  of  the  rich  harvest  I  had  seen  a  year  before  in 
Lincolnshire,  in  passing  from  London  to  Scotland.  The  barley 
was  now  in  the  ear  ;  and  would  soon  be  ready  for  harvesting. 
Many  tares  were  mingled  with  the  grain.  The  dry  season,  too, 
had  already  commenced  ;  the  grass  in  many  places  was  beginning 
to  lose  its  green  ;  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  the  present  verdure 
of  the  fields  would  be  no  more. 

In  a  former  volume  I  have  stated  the  reasons  for  regarding 
Y4lo  as  the  ancient  Aijalon  ;  and  the  fine  basin  below  as  the 
valley  of  Aijalon,  over  which  Joshua  commanded  the  moon  to 
stand  still.'  The  place  had  always  interested  us  ;  and  we  were 
gratified  in  being  able  to  spend  a  night  in  it.  So  far  as  I  know, 
it  had  as  yet  been  visited  by  no  modern  traveller.* 

Beit  Ntiba,- which  lay  below  us  in  the  plain,  about  a  mile 
distant,  with  a  large  olive  grove  beyond  it,  we  may  regard  as  the 
representative  of  the  Nobe  of  Jerome  ;  and  was  also  in  his  day 
regarded  by  some  as  a  Bethannaba.^  The  historieal  notices  are 
given  in  a  former  volume.'  This  plain  was  selected  by  Richard 
of  England  as  the  place  of  his  long  encampment,  doubtless  on 
account  of  its  convenience  and  fertility. 

'  See  VoL  11.  p  253.  [iii.  63.]  three  villages,  'Amwa-s   Beit  Nuba,    and 

*  For  the  two  great  parties,  Keis  and  Yalo,  from  the  Jerusiilem  road  near  La- 
Yemen,  see  in  Vol.  II.  p.  17.  (ii.  344.] —  tn  n.  This  would  not  be  po><sible,  I  think, 
Bearings  at  Y&lo :  Beit  *Ur  el-Foka  04*.  as  to  Beit  Nub»,  and  certainly  not  as  to 
Beit  Nuba  41%  1  m.  Beit  Lukieh59".  Yalo.  Land.s  of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  2G6. 
R&irmaneh  S6^  KAb  Kerka'  59".  Jemmala  *  Uieron.  in  Kp.  86  ad  Kustoch.  Epit. 
36  .  Paulflp,  p.  673;  see  above,  p.  142.  n.  \.—r 

*  .Ic^b.  10,  12.  See  VoL  II    p.  253  sq.  Onomast  art  Anob ;  see  above,  p.    144 
f  a;.  63. )  n.  2. 

*  I>r  WOsoo  ipeaks  of  having  ten  the        *  Vol  II  p.  254.  [iiL  64.] 

Vol,  hi.— 13 
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At  Tfilo  we  were  told  of  a  ruin  in  the  mountains  on  the 
east,  said  not  to  be  far  off,  called  Kefir.  It  was,  however,  now 
too  late  for  us  to  visit  it  from  Ydlo;  nor  were  we  able  after- 
wards to  make  an  excursion  to  it  from  Jerusalem.  But,  in  the 
name  Kefir,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the  ancient  Che-- 
phtrahy  a  city  of  the  Gibeonites,  afterwards  assigned  to  Benja- 
min ;  and,  after  the  captivity,  again  inhabited  by  the  returning 
exiles.*  From  that  day  till  this,  it  has  remained  imknown. 
When  ascertained,  it  will  complete  our  knowledge  of  the  four 
cities  of  the  Gibeonites ;  the  other  three,  Gibeon,  Beeroth,  and 
Kirjath-Jearim,  having  already  been  recognised  in  el-Jib,  el- 
Bireh,  and  Kuriet  el-'Enab. 

Tuesday ,  April  27th. — The  morning  opened  with  an  appear- 
ance of  rain,  and  a  slight  shower  fell  ;  but  the  clouds  soon  broke 
away,  and  the  day  became  fine.  We  broke  up  from  Yfilo  at 
6.55,  with  a  guide  for  Silr'a.  At  first  we  returned  on  our  road 
of  last  evening  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  kept  still  high  along 
the  declivity,  about  N.  65°  W.«  At  7.25  we  turned  to  the  left 
aroimd  the  shoulder  of  the  ridge  ;  and*  had  'Amwas  and  L4trdu 
before  us  in  a  line,  S.  47°  W.' 

Descending  gradually  we  came  at  7.40  to  the  village  of 
'Amwas,  Iving  on  the  gradual  western  declivity  of  a  rocky  hill, 
sufliciently  high  to  have  an  extensive  view  of  the  great  plain. 
It  is  now  a  |)0<>r  hamlet  consisting  of  a  few  mean  houses.  There 
are  two  fountains  or  wells  of  living  water  ;  one  just  by  the  vil- 
lac^e,  and  the  other  a  little  down  the  shallow  vallev  west.  The 
former  is  iirobablv  the  one  mentioned  bv  Sozomen  in  the  fifth 
century,  l)y  Thuophanes  in  the  sixth,  and  again  by  Willibald  in 
the  eighth,  as  situated  in  a  spot  where  three  ways  met  {in  trivio)y 
and  as  i>ossessing  healing  qualities.* 

We  n«)ticed  also  fragments  of  two  marble  columns  ;  and 
were  told  of  sarcophagi  near  by,  which  had  recently  been  opened. 
But  the  chief  relic  of  antiquity  consists  in  tha  remains  of  an 
ancient  cliurch  just  south  of  the  village,  originally  a  fine  struc- 
ture, built  of  large  hewn  stones.  The  circular  eastern  end  is 
still  standing,  as  also  the  two  western  comers  ;  but  the  inter- 
vening parts  lie  in  ruins.  Such  is  the  present  state  of  the 
ancient  Nicopolis.' 

That  'Amwas  represents  the  ancient  Emmans  or  NicopoIiSy 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  according  to  the  Itin. 

*  Josh  9,  17.  18,  26.    Ezra  2,  25   Neh.  Vita  S.  WillibaMi  ab  anon.  §  13.      The 
7,  29.  fame  of  thi*  fouutuin  seems  to  have  been 

*  Bearings  at  7  10:  el-Burj  15".  Kubub  f^reud  abroad,  as  healing  both  jaan  and 
299".  beast;  see  Keland  Pal.  p.  769  sq. 

»  Bearings  at  7.25:  Knbab  30-4%     Abu  *  Bearings  at   'Amwas:    KubAb  314^ 

Shfisheh  2b3  .     Khiildeh  256'.     Beit  Jiz  Ramleh  3U\    Abu  ShAsheh  289".     Beit 

285.     Lutn»u227.    'Amw&s  227\  Jiz  234  .    *Annabeh  333\ 

*  Sozom.  H.  E.  5.  21.  Theophon.  p.  41. 
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Hieros,  twenty-two  Boman  miles  distant  from  Jerusalem,  and 
ten  from  Lydda,  I  believe  no  one  doubts.*  The  name  does  not 
occur  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  from  the  first  book  of  Macca- 
bees and  from  Josephus  we  learn,  that  here  Judas  Maccabaeus 
defeated  the  Syiian  general  Gorgias; '  that  Emmaus,  having 
been  dismantled,  was  afterwards  fortified  by  the  Syrian  Bac- 
cbides ; '  that  under  the  Romans  it  became  the  head  of  a 
toparchy ;  was  afterwards  reduced  to  slavery  by  Cassius  ;  and 
at  last  was  burned  by  order  of  Varus  just  after  the  death  of 
Herod  the  Great.*  The  place  appears  not  to  have  received  the 
name  Nicopolis  until  the  third  century  after  Christ ;  when  it 
was  again  rebuilt  by  the  exertions  of  the  writer  Julius  Africanus, 
who  flourished  about  A.  D.  220.*  This  name,  along  with 
Emmaus,  it  continued  to  bear,  during  the  centuries  of  the 
crusades.*  Yet  the  writers  of  that  epoch,  and  later  travellers, 
who  speak  of  a  Castellum  Emmaus  (from  the  Vulgate),  evidently 
had  in  view,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  the  fortress  at  el-Latron, 
a  mile  distant,  on  the  Jerusalem  road.'  The  village  'Amwas, 
though  in  sight  from  that  road,  would  seem  hitherto  to  have  been 
aotiiallv  visited  bv  no  traveller. 

A  question  of  a  good  deal  of  historical  interest  connects 
itself  with  this  place  ;  viz.  whether  it  stands  in  any  relation  to  the 
Emmaus  of  the  New  Testament,  whither  the  two  disciples  were 
going  from  Jerusalem,  as  Jesus  drew  near  and  went  with  them, 
on  the  day  of  his  resurrection  ?  ^  As  the  text  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament now  stands,  the  distance  of  the  place  from  Jerusalem  is 
said  to  have  been  sixty  stadia  ;  which,  if  correct,  of  course 
excludes  all  idea  of  any  connection  with  the  present  'Amwds  ; 
the  latter  being  at  least  one  hundred  and  sixty  stadia  distant 
from  the  Holv  Citv.* 

Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  the  earliest  period  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  after  the  apostolic  age,  the  opinion 
prevailed  in  the  church,  that  Nicopolis  (as  it  was  then  called) 
was  the  scene  of  that  narrative.     Both  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  in 

*  Hieroo.  ad.  Dan.  c.  8  et  12  :  '*  Emaos,  Pascha].  ad  A.  D.  223.  See  Reland  p.  759. 
qax  nnnc  Nicopolis  .  .  .  abi  incipiant  mon-  *  Will.  Tyr.  7.  24.  ib.  8. 1.  Brocardos 
tana  Jndaue  oonsargere.**     Itin.  Hieros.  p.     c.  9.  10. 

6(K).  '  Here   the  first  host  of  crusaders  en- 

*  1  Maoc  3,  40.  57.  4,3. 14.  15.  Hieron.  camped  for  the  last  time  before  reaching 
ad.  Dan.  c  8.  '  Jerusalem  ;   Will.  Tvr.  7.  24. 

>  1  Mace  9,  50.     Jo«l  Antt.  13.  1.  3.  •  Luke  24,  13-35' 

*  Jos  B.  J.  3.  3.  5.— Antt.  14.  11.  2.  •  The  Itin.  Hieros.  pives  tho  distance  of 
lb.  17.  10.  9.  Nicopolis  Irrjm  Jerusalom  at  22   R.  miles. 

*  Hieron.  in  Catalog.  Scriptor.  Eccles.  But  the  specifications  of  that  Itinerary  as 
•*  Julius  Africanua,  cuius  quinque  de  tem-  to  distjinces  are  only  general,  and  can 
poribus  extant  volumina,  sub  Imperatore  never  be  taken  as  exact.  Tlie  traveller 
M.  Aurelio  Antonino  .  .  .  legationem  pro  now  occupies  from  «>  to  *!>  and  a  half 
inatanratione  urbb  Emmaus  su^oepit,  quse  hours   between   *Amwas   and   Jerusalem, 

Nicopolis  appellata  est"      Chron.     over  a  very  bad  road. 
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the  fourth  century,  are  explicit  on  this  point ;  the  one  a  leading 
bishop  and  historian,  the  other  a  scholar  and  translator  of  the 
Scriptures.*  Indeed,  they  seem  to  have  known  of  no  other  in- 
terpretation ;  nor  is  there  a  trace  of  any  other  in  any  ancient 
writer.  The  same  opinion  continued  general  down  through 
succeeding  ages  until  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century  ;'  when  slight  traces  begin  to  appear  of  the  later  idea, 
which  fixed  an  Emmaus  at  Kubeibeh  ;  a  transfer  of  which  there 
is  no  earlier  vestige,  and  for  which  there  was  no  possible  ground, 
except  to  find  an  Emmaus  at  about  sixty  stadia  from  the  Holy 
City.' 

Thus,  for  thirteen  centuries  did  the  interpretation  current 
in  the  whole  church  regard  the  Emmaus  of  the  New  Testament 
as  identical  with  Nicopolis.  This  w^as  not  the  voice  of  mere 
tradition  ;  but  the  well  considered  judgment  of  men  of  learning 
and  critical  skill,  resident  in  the  country,  acquainted  with  the 
places  in  question,  and  occupied  in  investigating  and  describing 
the  scriptural  topography  of  the  Holy  Land. — The  objections 
which  lie  against  this  view  have  been  well  presented  by  Belaud 
and  o+hers  ;  and  are  the  four  following  :  * 

First  The  express  statement  of  Luke,  that  Emmaus  was 
distant  from  Jerusalem  sixty  stadia.*  Such  is  indeed  the  pres- 
ent reading,  as  found  in  all  the  editions  and  in  most  of  the 
manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  that  have  come  down  to  us. 
But  it  is  no  less  true,  that  several  manuscripts  and  some  of 
them  of  high  authority,  read  here  one  hundrtd  and  sixty  ;  and 
thus  point  to  Nicopolis.'  This  may  tlien  have  been  the  current 
reading  in  tlie  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  There  seems 
indeed,  to  be  a  strong  probability  that  it  actually  was  so  ;  since 
otherwise,  those  fathers  in  searching  for  the  Emmaus  of  Luke, 
had  only  to  seek  at  the  distance  of  sixty  stadia  from  Jerusalem, 
in  order  to  find  it.  We  therefore,  may  draw  at  least  this  defi- 
nite conclusion,  viz.  that  in  their  day  such  an  Emmaus  was  un- 
known ;  and,  also,  that  probably  their  copies  read  one  hundred 
and  sixty  stadia. — It  may  have  been  that  the  word  or  numeral 
letter  signifying  a  hundred  had  early  begun  to  be  dropped  from 

*  Onomast.  art.  JEmatis ;  here  Jerome,  "Enab  to  have  been  earlier  re;j;arded  aa 
translating  Eusebius,  writes :  *'  EmauSy  de  Emmaus ;  of  which  there  is  not  ihe  slight- 
quo  loco  luit  Clcophas,  cujus  Lucas  memi-  est  vestige  in  history  or  tradition.  Churches 
nit  Evangi'lista.     Haec  est  nunc  Nicopolis  in  Palestine,  no.  1.  p.  7 

insignis  civitas  PalcpstiiuB."  *  Ileland  PaL  p.  426  sq.     Ranmer  PaL 

*  So  Sozoraen  H.  E  5.  21.     Theophan.     p.  161).  Edit.  3. 
p.  41.     Vita  S.  Willibaldi  ab  anon.  §   13.         *  Luke  24,  13. 

Will.  Tvx.  7.  24.  Jac.  de  Vitr.  63.  p.  1081.         *  Two  uncial    manuscripts    have    thii 

Brocai*dus  c.  10.  reading,  viz.  K,  or  Co(L  Cypriutt ;  and  N, 

'  Sir  J.    Maundeville,   Voiage    p.    94.  or    CoiL    Vindobonensis ;    besides  several 

Ludolf  de  Suchem  §  43 ;  in  Reissb.  p.  850.  cursive    manu.scripts.      See    the    critical 

See  more   in  Vol.  XL  p.  255.  n.  4.  [iiL  edition8ofWetstein,Griesbach,Tischendorf, 

66.] — Mr  Williams    supposes  Kuriet  el-  etc 
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the  text  by  a  lapse  of  transcribers  ;  and  that  this  was  increased 
as  copies  were  multiplied  in  other  lands,  by  copyists  who  knew 
nothing  of  Palestine ;  until  at  length  by  degrees  the  omission 
became  current  in  the  manuscripts.  Indeed,  few  if  any  of  the 
manuscripts  now  extant,  were  written  in  Palestine.  There  exist 
•likewise  in  the  New  Testament  other  examples  of  erroneous 
readings,  which  liave  doubtless,  in  like  manner,  crept  in  through 
the  error  of  transcribers.* 

Second.  Josephus  relates,  that  Vespasian  (or  Titus)  assigned 
in  Palestine  a  place  of  habitation  for  eight  hundred  men,  whom 
he  had  dismissed  from  his  army  ;  it  was  called  Emmaus,  and 
was  distant  from  Jerusalem  sixty  stadia.'*  This,  it  is  said,  con- 
firms the  present  reading  of  the  New  Testament.  But  since,  as 
is  well  known,  the  works  of  Josephus  were  copied  in  a  later  age 
almost  exclusively  by  Christian  transcribers,  this  passage  would 
very  naturally  be  conformed  to  the  current  reading  in  Luke  ; 
while  it  is  also  tme,  that  several  manuscripts  of  Josephus  still 
read  here  thirty  stadia.'  This  at  least  shows'  the  reading  to  be 
variable,  and  therefore  doubtful ;  so  that  it  can  have  no  weighl 
in  determining  the  text  of  the  New  Testament.  Indeed,  the 
original  of  it  may  just  as  well  have  been  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

Third,  The  Emmaus  of  Luke  and  Josephus,  it  is  said,  is 
called  a  viUage;*  while  Nicopolis  was  a  citi/.  But  the  word 
em|>loyed  by  Luke  signifies  strictly  a  toimi  without  walls,  a 
country-town,  as  distinguisheil  from  a  fortified  city ;  and  that  used 
by  Josephus  denotes  a  place,  and  is  also  put  for  a  fortified  post 
or  town.  Emmaus  had  been  laid  in  ashes  by  Varus  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Herod,  and  would  seem  not  to  have  been 
fullv  rebuilt  until  the  third  centurv  :  when  it  received  the  name 
of  Nicopolis.  When  Luke  wrote,  therefore,  it  was  probably 
still  a  place  partially  in  ruins  and  witliout  walls  ;  a  fitting  post 
for  a  colony  of  disbanded  soldiers. 

Fourth,  The  distance  of  Nicopolis  from  Jerusalem  is  too 
great,  it  is  said,  to  admit  of  the  return  of  the  two  disciples  the 
same  evening,  so  as  to  meet  the  assembled  apostles.  This  how- 
ever would  depend,  not  so  much  upon  the  distance,  as  upon  the 
time  when  they  set  off.     They  "  rose  up  the  same  hour,"*  and 

*  Tlius  in  John   10,  U  it  is  said  that  '  Jos.  B.  J.  7.    6.   6.— Both   De  Wetto 
Jesiis  waft  sentenced  by  Pilate  at  the  nixth  and  Meyer,  on  Luke   24,  18,  refer  to  Jo- 
hoar;  wliile  accordinj^  to  Mark  15,  25  he  sephus   as   placing  this   Emmaus  on   the 
was  crucified  at  the  third  hour  ;  which  hist  north  of  .Tcrusaleiu.  But  neither  Joseplius 
aloire  accords  with  the  circumstances  of  nor  any  other  writer  says  one  word  as  to 
the  crucifixion.      A  transcriber  probably  its  direction  from  the  Holy  City, 
mistook  r  for  r'.     See  the  author's  Gr.  '  See  note  on  tToseph.  1.  c.   ed.    Haver- 
Hanu.  p.  226, — Another  instance  is  Acts  camp.     R<)diger    in  Allg.   Lit.   Zeit  Apr. 
7,  IG,  where  Abrnkam  is  put  for  Jacob  ;  1842,  no.  72,  p  576. 
comp.  Gen.  33,  18.  19.— A  thinl  is  the  m-  *  Luke  24,  13  icc^/xi?.     Jos.  B.  J.  7.  &  6 
tertion  of  the  name  JtraniaJi^  Matt.  27,  x^o/oi'.     Se*^  the  Lexicons. 
9;  comp.  Zech.  11,  12   13.  *  Luke  24,  33. 
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naturally  returned  in  haste,  to  make  known  their  glad  tidings  ; 
although  with  all  their  haste,  they  could  not  well  have  traversed 
the  distance  in  less  than  five  hours.  It  was  not  yet  evening 
when  they  arrived  at  Emmaus  ; '  and  if  they  set  off  to  return 
even  as  late  as  six  o'clock,  which  at  that  season  would  be  about 
sunset,  they  might  reach  the  city  by  eleven  o'clock.  The  apos- 
tles were  assembled  and  the  doors  were  shut  "  for  fear  of  the 
Jews  ; " '  they  had  indeed  partaken  of  an  evening  meal,  but  this 
had  already  been  long  ended  ;  for  Jesus  aft^i-wards  inquires,  if 
they  have  there  any  food.'  It  was  evidently  late.  There  is 
therefore  nothing  impossible  or  improbable  in  the  supposition, 
that  the  two  had  hastened  back  a  long  distance,  late  at  night, 
perhaps  with  much  bodily  effort,  to  declare  to  their  brethren  the 
wonderful  things  of  which  they  had  been  witnesses.  A  like 
amount  of  travel,  on  an  extraoniinary  occasion,  would  be  noth- 
ing strange  even  at  the  present  day. 

The  case  then  may  be  thus  presented.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  reading  of  good  manuscripts  gives  the  distance  of  Emmaus 
from  Jerusalem  at  one  hundred  and  sixty  stadia ;  at  which 
point  there  was  a  place  called  Emmaus,  which  still  exists  as  the 
village  'Amwas ;  and  all  this  is  further  supported  by  the  critical 
judgment  of  learned  men  residing  in  the  country  near  the  time  ; 
as  also  by  the  unbroken  tradition  of  the  first  thirteen  centuries. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  current  reading  of  sixty  stadia 
in  most  of  the  present  manuscripts,  written  out  of  Palestine  ; 
supported  only  by  a  doubtful  reading  of  Josephus  ;  but  with  no 
place  existing,  either  now  or  at  the  end  of  the  third  centurj^,  to 
which  this  specification  can  be  referred.  So  far  as  it  regards 
the  New  Testament,  it  is  a  question  between  two  various  read- 
ings ;  one,  now  the  cunent  one  in  manuscripts  and  editions,  but 
with  no  otlier  valid  support ;  the  other  supported  in  like  manner 
by  manuscripts,  as  also  by  facts,  by  the  judgment  of  early 
scholars,  and  by  early  and  unbroken  tradition. — After  long  and 
repeated  consideration,  I  am  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.* 


Leaving  'Amwds  and  proceeding  along  the  declivity,  which 
here  falls  off  gradually  towards  the  west,  we  came  in  twenty 
minutes  to  the  Jerusalem  road,  and  to  el-Latron  situated  close 

*  Luko  24,  28.  29.  merely  conformed  to  the  prevailing  tradi- 
'  Jolin  20,  19.  tion;  Kuindl  Comm.  ad  Luc.   1.  c.     But 

*  Miirk  IG,  14.     Luke  24,  41.  in  this  case,  there  was  and  in  an  Eroraaas 

*  See  also  Kddiger  in  Allg.  Lit.  Zeit.  1.  actually  existing  at  the  distance  specified; 
:  Kitter  Krdk.  XVL  p.  646  sq. — It  may  in  the  other,  at  sixty  stadia,  there  ha?  been 
bo  said,  and.  has  been  said,  that  the  Mss.  no  truce  of  an  Kinnmus  since  the  doubtful 
which  read  "  one  hundred  and  sixty,"  were  reading  of  Josephus. 
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opon  its  southern  side.  This  is  a  conical  Tell,  commanding  a 
wide  prospect ;  and  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  large  and 
strong  fortress.  We  rode  to  the  summit ;  from  which  we  could 
see  Tell  es-Sdfieh  in  the  southwest,  and  also  Yafa  and  the 
Mediterranean.^  The  ruins  consist  of  walls  of  large  stones  well 
hewn ;  with  numerous  interior  divisions,  and  many  vaults. 
The  remains  are  chiefly  from  the  middle  ages  ;  and  pointed 
arches  are  everywhere  found  in  the  best  preserved  portions.' 
But  the  substructions  are  older  and  apparently  Roman  ;  espe- 
cially on  the  west.  Here  the  lower  portion  of  the  wall  is  built  up 
for  some  distance  with  sloping  work  ;  though  the  slope  is  less 
than  at  Jerusalem  or  Ktsrat  esh-ShOkif  Towards  the  south,  the 
Tell  looks  down  into  Wady  'Aly  ;  which  descending  from  S5ris 
here  sweeps  around  the  Tell,  and  passes  off  on  the  north  of 
Kub&b.  The  Jerusalem  road  ascends  the  mountain  along  this 
Wady. 

This  place  is  very  obviously  the  Castellum  Emmaus  of  the 
crusaders  and  later  travellers  ;  which  they  speak  of  as  identical 
with  Nicopolis.'  The  fortress  was  evidently  erected  to  command 
the  approach  to  Jerusalem  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  its  nearness 
to  Emmaus  or  Nicopolis,  it  may  have  served  also  as  a  bulwark 
of  that  city.  In  this  way  the  Roman  substructions  may  be 
accounted  for  ;  as  also,  perhaps,  Jerome's  rendering,  CastcUum 
EmmauSy  in  the  Vul'i:ate.*  But  when  the  tradition  had  gradu- 
ally changed,  and  Emmaus  was  transferred  to  Kubeibeh,  we 
find  this  ruin,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  known 
as  Caatrum  v,  Castellum  boni  Latronis  ;  this  name,  as  was  held, 
being  derived  from  the  legend,  which  made  this  the  birthplace 
of  the  penitent  thief*  This  seems  to  have  been  the  probable 
origin  of  the  present  Arabic  name. 

But  in  whatever  relation  this  fortress  may  later  have  stood 
to  Emmaus,  it  seems  not  improbable,  that  this  spot  was  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Modin,  the  residence  of  the  Maccabees  ;  at  least 
its  position  and  elevation  correspond,  better  than  any  other 
place,  with  the  circumstances  narrated  of  Modin.     In  that  town 

•  Bearings  from  el-Latron:  Tell  es-Sa-  Vitr.  63.  p  1081.  Brocardusc.  9.  Tucher 
fieh  227/.  Beit  Jlz  239  \  Khiildeh  264^  in  Reissb  p.  ^>%.  Breydenbach  ib.  p.  10r>. 
Ramleh  320'.  Yafa  323'  Knbub  336'.  —Some  quite  recent  travellers  still  speak 
'Annibeh  343". — From  Tell  es-Sufieh,  in  of  tins  place  as  Emmaus ;  e.  p.  Prokesch 
1838,  we  took  the  bearing  of  el-Latron  N.  p.  39.  Barth  in  Ritter  Krdk.  XVI.  p.  546. 
49  E.  The  people  there  gave  it  the  nnme  *  Luke  24,  13.  The  earlier //a/a  rends 
of  'Arawua;  see  in  Vol.  II.  p.  30.  [ii.  here  wiMwiWy/iz/m ;  Blanchini  Quat.  Evang. 
863  sq.]  II.  p.  298.     Comp.  also  Keland  Palaj.st.  p. 

*  Quaresmius  and  others  mention  among  429 

tbe«e  remains,  In  their  day,  the  ruins  of  a  *  So  Znallart,  Fr.  ed.  liv.  3.  p.  16.    Coto- 

large    church;    Quarcsm.    II.    p.  12.     F.  vicus  p   143.     Quaresmins  II.  p.  12.  This 

Fabri  in  Reissb.  p  241.    Cotovicus  p.  143.  latter  writer  has  a  stronjj;  array  of  nutho- 

'  Beninrd.  c    10.  Fulcher  Camot.  18.  p.  rity,  to  show  that  the  thief  in  question  wajf 

896     Will  Tyr.  7.  24.    ib.  8.   1.     Jac.  de  not  bom  here,  butiu  Egypt 
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the  Maccabees  lived  and  were  buried  ;  and  there  Simon  erected 
a  loftv  monument^  with  seven  pvramids,  to  their  memory.' 
Modin  lay  adjacent  to  the  great  plain  ;  and  the  monument  was 
visible  to  all  who  sailed  along  the  sea.*  Eusebins  and  Jerome 
likewise  testiiH',  that  Modin  was  not  tar  from  Lvdda  :  and  that 
the  sepulchres  remained  in  their  day.'  The  writers  of  the  times 
of  the  crusades  speak  indefinitely  of  Modin«  as  somewhere  in  this 
vicinitv  :*  while  Bnwardus  alreadv  seems  to  fix  it  at  Soba.*  To 
all  the  circumstances  thus  enumerated  the  elevated  and  isolate 
Tell  of  Latrun  well  corresponds.* 

Leaving  Latr»*»n  at  8.15,  we  struck  down  at  once  by  a  steep 
descent  to  the  bed  of  Wady  'Aly,  where  a  brook  was  flowing ; 
and  then,  ascending  again,  were  at  the  top  of  the  acclivity  at 
8.35.  We  were  here  on  a  bn»ad  ridge,  overlooking  a  lower  tract 
among  hills  in  the  s<:)Utlu  and  having  Sftr'a  in  sight  before  us.' 
This  place  is  situated  towards  the  southwesstem  extremity  of  the 
high  ridge,  which  skirls  V.'ady  es-Sfirar  in  the  north  ;  fn>m  which 
extremity  another  ridge  or  line  of  hills  runs  off  about  N.  N.  W. 
in  the  direction  of  Khftldeh  and  Kubab.  Between  these  two 
ridges,  and  that  on  which  we  now  stood  south  of  Wady  'Aly, 
is  an  extensive  ojx^n  tract,  comprising  the  heads  or  cultivated 
rockv  basins  of  no  less  than  three  Wa«lvs,  which  run  westwards 
and  unite  towards  the  pkin  ;  and  then  apparently  pass  down  to 
Nahr  Rubin  by  an  r»'Jtbt  among  the  western  hills.  Of  these 
basins,  one  was  next  the  ridge  on  which  we  now  were  ;  another 
was  adjacent  to  the  ridge  nmnin<T:  northerly  fn>m  Sur'a  ;  and  the 
third,  between  the  other  two  ;  all  separated  from  each  other  by 
lower  projecting  ridgei. — On  our  former  journey  we  had  seen 
Sur'a  from  the  south,  on  a  high  })oint  of  the  ridge  overlooking  the 
fine  plain  of  Beth-sLemesh  ;  we  now  approached  it  from  the 
norlh,  on  which  side  the  elevation  seems  not  much  more  than 
half  as  great.  « 

Descending  and  crossing  the  first  Wady  we  rose  upon  the 
nA^^Q  beyond  ;^  and  came  at  8.55  to  Beit  Siisin,  a  small  village, 
looking  old  and  miserable.  Descending  again,  we  came  in  seven 
minutes  to  an  ancient  well  of  large  diameter  and  some  twenty 
feet  deep,  walled  up  with  hewn  stones.     Passing  over  the  low 

'  1   Mace.   2,   1.   15.    13,  25-30,     Joa.  — Quaresmius  and  some  earlier  travrllera 

Aiitt  13.  6.  5.  speak  of  the  remains  of  a  church,  once 

'*  1  Mace.  16,  4.  5.    '3,  29.  dedicated    to    the   Maccabees,    a   stone's 

*  Oiiomnst.  trt  MjfHm  :  "  Vicus  jnxta  throw  from   Lutn'»n  on  the  north  of  tlie 
Diospolim,  undo  Ti'^iint  Machabsei,  quo-  road;  Quaresm.  II.  p    12.     Zuallart  1.  c 
rum  hodicque  ibldtm  'sepulchra  monstran-  p.  16.     Cotovic.  p.  143.     We  noticed  no- 
tor.'*  thing  of  the  kind ;  nor  do  I  find  it  men- 

*  Will   Tyr.  8.    1.   Jac.  de  Vitr.  63.  p.  tioned  in  later  travellers. 

1081.  •  See  also  Ritter  Erdk.  XVI.  p.  546. 

*  Brocard.  c.  10.  p.   186.     On  the  ab-         '  Bearings  at  8.35:    Siir'a   180^      el- 
mirdity  of  connecting  Modin   with  Soba,     Lutrc»n  8". 

above,  in  Vol  XL  p.  059    [ii.  328  sq.]         '  At  8.50,  Beit  Jiz  bore  N.  80^  W. 
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end  of  the  second  ridge,  we  struck  at  9.15  the  bed  and  brook  of 
the  third  Wady,  coming  down  from  the  direction  of  SOr'a  ;  and 
followed  it  up  through  rich  fields  of  grain.  After  eight  minutes 
we  reached  the  main  source  of  the  brook  in  a  noble  fountain, 
walled  up  square  with  large  hewn  stones,  and  gushing  over  with 
fine  water.  This  is  the  fountain  of  Zorah,  and  as  we  passed 
on,  we  overtook  no  less  than  twelve  females  toiling  upwards 
towards  the  village,  each  with  her  jar  of  water  on  her  head. 
The  village,  the  fountain,  the  fields,  the  mountains,  and  the 
females  bearing  water,  all  transported  us  back  to  ancient  times  ; 
when,  in  all  probability,  the  mother  of  Samson  often  in  like 
manner  visited  the  fountain,  and  toiled  homeward  with  her  jar 
of  water. — It  is  inconceivable,  why  the  people  do  not  generally  use 
donkeys  for  this  service  ;  as  one  of  these  animals  will  carry  four 
jars  of  still  larger  size.  We  saw  this  done  only  in  a  very  few 
instances. 

Another  eight  minutes  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  the  sharp 
point  or  Tell,  on  which  Stlr'a  is  situated ;  as  steep  and  regular 
almost  as  a  volcanic  cone.  We  ascended  on  the  northeastern 
side,  and  passing  through  the  village,  which  lies  on  this  side  just 
below  the  brow,  came  out  upon  the  open  summit  at  9.40.  It  is 
a  miserable  village,  exposed  on  this  high  point  to  the  burning 
rays  of  the  sun  without  a  trace  of  shade.  Tliis  shoulder  of  the 
mountain,  at  the  angle  of  the  two  ridges,  shoots  up  into  four 
sharp  points  ;  of  which  Sur'a  occupies  the  easternmost.  There 
are  no  traces  of  antiquity  about  the  village  itself ;  except  that 
the  rocks  on  the  summit  have  been  hewn  away  in  several  places. 
But  with  the  exception  of  one  cistern  with  steps,  we  could  not 
make  out  for  what  purpose  this  was  done.  The  Wely  just  by 
the  village  has  several  large  tombs  in  its  court.  SQr'a  is  in 
the  district  of  Ramleh ;  but  belongs  feudally  to  the  LQhhfim 
Sheikhs,  who  live  at  Beit  'Atilb,  and  are  Keis. 

This  place  we  saw  from  a  distance  in  our  former  journey  ; 
and  recognised  it  as  the  Zorah  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  birth- 
place of  Samson.  The  few  historical  notices  connected  with  it, 
are  given  in  a  former  volume.* 

Our  chief  object  in  visiting  Zorah,  was  to  obtain  a  view  of 
the  country  between  it  and  Jerusalem  ;  and  especially  to  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  the  general  course  of  the  great  valleys.  The 
prospect  from  the  summit  of  Zorah  is  extensive  and  fine.  It 
does  not  reach  far  into  the  great  plain  ;  but  takes  in  the  district 
towards  Beit  Nettif,  and  especially  the  plain  of  Wady  SOrSir 
directly  beneath.  'Ain  Shems,  the  ancient  Beth-shemesh,  was 
before  us,  a  noble  site  for  a  city  ;  a  low  plateau  at  the  junction 
of  two  fine  plains.     The  plain  of  the  Sdrar  extends  up  east  and 

*  Judg.  13,  2.     Se«  Vol.  IL  pp.  12,  17.  [li  337,  340.] 
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northeast  far  into  the  mountains  ;  where  its  upper  part  is  ahnost 
shut  in  by  lofty  precipitous  ridges.  Just  at  its  extremity  is  the 
village  of  Yeshti'a  (here  pronounced  Eshwa')  N.  78°  E.  A 
little  further  east  comes  in  the  deep  and  narrow  chasm  of  Wady 
Ghfirab,  which,  as  we  afterwards  saw,  has  one  branch  coming 
from  Saris,  and  another  from  beyond  Kuriet  el-'Enab.  Further 
south,  with  a  high  intervening  ridge,  was  seen  the  mouth  of  the 
great  Wady  Isma'il,  coming  from  Kftlonieh,  the  continuation 
of  Wady  Beit  Hanina.  The  large  water-courses  of  these  two 
Wadvs  unite  to  form  Wadv  SOrar,  and  the  channel  thus  formed 
runs  down  north  of  'Ain  Shems.  The  plains  thus  shut  in  are 
beautiful  and  fertile. 

A  number  of  villages  were  in  sight ;  some  of  which  we 
recognised  as  old  acquaintances  of  our  former  journey.  Yeshtl'a 
and  'Arttif  were  in  the  basin  below  us  ;  the  latter  on  the  low 
ridge  running  out  between  the  water-courses  of  the  Wadys 
GhQriib  and  Isma'il.  The  large  village  Deir  Aban  is  on  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  south  of  Wadv  Isma'il.     Deir  el-Hawa  is 

7  » 

on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  south  of  the  same  vaUey.  We 
saw  also  Kesla,  on  a  high  point  of  the  lofty  ridge  between  the 
Ghilrab  and  Isma'il.*  It  probably  represents  the  ancient  Che- 
salon  on  the  confines  of  Judah  ;  where  the  border  passed  from 
Kirath-jearim  to  descend  to  Beth-shemesh.* 

We  wished  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem  by  the  shortest  route  ; 
and,  if  possible,  by  way  of  Soba.  The  easiest  routes  were  said 
to  be  quite  circuitous  ;  one  on  the  right  by  way  of  Beit  'Aikh, 
and  another  on  the  left  along  the  slope  of  the  mountain  to 
Wady  'Aly  and  so  by  Saris.  Between  these  two,  we  were  told 
of  three  others  ;  one  up  Wady  Isma'il  to  'Ain  K&rim,  which 
was  bad  ;  another  on  the  ridge  between  tliat  Wady  and  Wady 
Ghurab  by  way  of  Kesla  and  Soba  ;  and  the  third  for  some 
distance  along  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  and  then  by  Mihsir  to 
Saris.  The  men  of  the  place  said  the  middle  route  by  Kesla  was 
the  best  and  most  direct ;  but  no  one  would  go  with  us  as  guide. 
We  therefore  retained  our  guide  from  Yalo,  who  professed  to 
know  the  way  ;  though  it  turned  out  that  he  had  never  been  in 
that  region. 

Having  decided  to  go  by  way  of  Kesla  and  Soba,  we  left 
Sfir'a  at  i0.30  for  'Arttlf,  the  first  village  in  that  direction. 
Descending  the  Tell  in  five  minutes  to  the  low  saddle  in  the 
eastern  ridge,  we  then  struck  down  the  declivity  into  the  plain 
of  Wady  Ghurab,  and  came  at  10.45   to   its  bed  and  brook. 

*  Bearings  from   SiVah:   Yeshu'a  78'".  of  Wadv  Ghiirab  84\     Mcrath  of  Wadj 

'Artuf  118  .     Deir  Aban  U%  .     Deir  el-  Isma'il  117'. 

Hawa   V2V.      *Ain   Sbems   1P9 \       Beit        •  Josh.   15,   10.       See  Vol.  IL  jx  8Q 

Kettif  178.     Beit  eKIemul  198  .     Kesla  n.  2.  [ii.  304.] 
88.  KasKerka'SG.  Kubab349  .  Mouth 
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Ascending  gradually  on  the  other  side,  we  reached  'Artillf  at  11 
o'clock,  a  poor  hamlet  of  a  few  houses.  Here  we  discovered  that 
our  guide  knew  nothing  of  the  road  ;  and  we  therefore  inquired 
for  another.  This  brought  out,  after  some  parleying,  one  of  the 
Beit  'At&b  Sheikhs,  who  happened  to  be  there.  He  and  aU  the 
rest  declared  the  road  by  Kesla  to  be  impassable  with  horses, 
as  also  that  up  Wady  Isma'il ;  and  advised  us  to  go  to  S&ris 
by  Mihsir,  or  better  by  Wady  'Aly.     We  chose  the  former.* 

Turning  our  course  from  'Arttif,  at  11.15,  in  the  direction 
of  Yeshtl'a,  we  descended  and  crossed  obliquely  the  plain  of 
Wady  Ghiirab,  until  we  struck  a  road  passing  up  the  valley  to 
that  place.  At  11.30  we  passed  close  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
village  ;  which  seemed  large,  with  well  tilled  fields  and  many 
fruit  trees  around  it.  We  kept  on  up  a  small  open  valley,  on  a 
course  about  north  ;  reaching  the  head  of  the  valley  and  then 
crossing  a  low  swell  at  11.50  ;  after  which  we  passed  around  the 
open  basin  or  head  of  a  Wady  running  down  westwards.  This  is 
the  road  leading  along  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  to  Wady 
'Aly.  At  12.5  we  left  the  road ;  turning  at  right  angles  to 
ascend  the  mountain  directly  to  Mihsir.  The  path  lay  along  a 
steep,  narrow,  rocky,  and  desolate  Wady  ;  up  which  our  animals 
clambered  only  with  great  exertion.  At  12.25  we  came  out 
on  the  southern  brink  of  a  deeper  valley,  also  running  down 
west  ;'  and  still  continued  to  ascend.  The  badness  and  difficulty 
of  the  road  are  not  exceeded  in  the  roughest  parts  of  Mount 
Lebanon. 

At  length,  at  12.40,  we  reached  the  large  village  of  Mihsir, 
situated  just  below  the  western  brow  of  the  mountain  ;  and 
stopped  for  a  time  for  lunch.  We  were  saluted  by  a  general 
bark  of  all  the  dogs  of  the  village,  and  a  visit  from  many  of  the 
men.  The  place  seemed  flourishing ;  and,  for  a  wonder,  had 
one  or  two  new  houses  of  good  size.  It  lies  at  an  elevation  of 
at  least  1500  feet  above  the  sea  ;  and  commands  a  most  exten- 
sive view  over  the  whole  plain  of  Yafa  and  Gaza,  with  the 
Mediterranean  beyond.  Although  situated  on  this  rocky  ridge, 
there  is  some  tillage,  and  many  olive  orchards.  Indeed,  the 
hills  around,  rocky  as  they  are,  are  planted  with  olive  trees.^ 

We  left  Mihsir  at  1.10,  for  Siiris,  an  hour  distant  on  the  same 
ridge,  on  a  general  course  E.  N.  E.  We  kept  along  on  the 
southeastern  brow  of  the  ridge  *  looking  down  into  the  deep 
northwestern  branch  of  Wady  Ghurab,  which  has  its  beginning 
in  this  quarter.  Our  path  led  along  the  connecting  ridges  and 
saddles  between  the  rugged  points,  which  compose  the  main 

*  Bearings  from  *ArtAf;  'Ain  Shems  S.  »  Bearings  from   Mihsir:  Knbab  32 P. 

40'  W.     Deir  Aban  S.    10^  E      Yesh6'a  Sur'a  IMI  .     Beit  'A tab    172°.     Kesla  S. 

N.  20°  E.  50   E.     Deir  esh-Sbeikh  ?  S. 

'  At  12.25,  el-Utrun  bore  813'. 
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ridge.*  The  hills  around  were  rocky  and  desolate.  At  2.10  we 
reached  Saris,  a  small  village  still  on  the  ridge,  just  south  of  the 
gap  by  which  Wady  'Aly  descends  ;  one  of  the  heads  of  which 
Hos  in  the  east  below  the  village.' 

In  the  list  of  the  cities  of  Judah  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  the 
Septuagint  has  an  interpolated  passage,  containing  the  names 
of  eleven  cities,  between  Eltekon  and  Kirjath-jearim  ;  and  the 
same  list  is  also  mentioned  by  Jerome.'*  The  village  Saris  is 
probably  the  Sores  or  Sorts  of  this  passage  ;  but  whether  it  is 
also  the  Saris  of  Josephus,  to  which,  according  to  that  writer, 
David  fled,  is  from  the  position  very  doubtful.*  David  would 
appear  to  have  kept  himself  rather  in  the  south  of  Judah. 

Leaving  Sfiris,  we  descended  into  the  head  of  Wady  'Aly, 
and  fell  into  the  Jerusalem  road.  This  road  then  winds  up  and 
over  a  ridge  on  the  north  to  the  southern  brow  of  a  second 
Wady  ;  and  then  along  and  around  its  beginning  to  the  head 
of  a  third  ;  and  then  again  to  a  fourth  still  larger  and  deeper  ; 
all  running  down  on  the  left  towards  the  western  plain  ;  but 
whether  uniting  to  form  Wady  'Aly,  or  running  to  the  plain 
separately,  we  could  not  learn.  The  road  is  bad  ;  and  the  whole 
region  rocky,  desolate,  and  dreary.  The  badness  of  the  road 
arises  mainly  from  the  great  number  of  loose  stones,  which  have 
been  suffered  to  accumulate  in  the  path.  Were  these  removed, 
the  road  would  be  a  good  one  for  the  country  ;  just  as  the  mis- 
sionaries residing  in  summer  at  'Abeih  and  Bhamdiin  have 
caused  the  stones  to  be  removed  every  year  from  the  roads 
between  those  places  and  Beiri\t,  and  have  thus  reduced  the 
distance  in  time  by  a  whole  hour.  The  former  American  consular 
agent  at  Yafa,  the  elder  Murad,  once  caused  this  road  to  be  thus 
cleared  of  stones,  and  made  it  all  the  way  comparatively  good. 
But  such  public-spirited  individuals  are  rare  ;  the  government 
does  nothing  at  all  ;  and  the  road  is  now  again  as  bad  as  ever. 

Passing  up  steeply  around  the  head  of  the  valley  last  men- 
tioned, we  came  at  2.55  to  the  brow  looking  down  upon  Kuriet 
el-'Enab  ;  and  at  3  o'clock  reached  that  village.  It  is  prettily 
situated  in  a  basin,  on  the  north  side  of  a  spur  jutting  out  from 

*  Bearings  at  1.40:  Kesla  S.  10°  E.  2  duntaxat  Interpretcs  in   Jesu  Naue,  nbi 

m — At  2  o'clock :  Kustiil  92  .    Si')ba  103\  tribus  Judaj  urbes  et  oppida  describuntur, 

el-*Amiin  92  .     The  latter  is  a  village  on  inter  caetera  eti am  hoc  i^criptum:  Thaccoft 

the  northern  declivity  of  Wady  Ghunib.  *  Ephrathay  hccc  est  Bfthlecniy  et  Phoifor  et 

'*  Bearings  from  Saris :  Soba  109 '.  Kus-  ^tfuim   et   Culon   et  Tami   et   SorU  et 

tul  91  .  Caram  et  Oallim  et  Bather  et   Marunho^ 

'  Joah.  15,  59  Sept.   9tKia  koI  *E<^pa^<{,  civitutfs  undccim  et  viculi  earvm  ;  quod 

O0T77  iffrX  Bai^Xt^fi,  koI  ♦oywp  Kcd  Alrhy  nee  in  Hebraico  nee  apnd  alium  invenitur 

[al.  Alri/x]  ical  KovXhy  Kcd  Tot^  icol  Bto-  iiiterpretcm,  etc.**     See  especially  Keland 

fi^s  [aL  2wp^s]  Kol  Kapifi  koX  TaX^n  Kol  Palffst.  pp.  648,  988.     Wilson,  Lands  of 

et^p  [aL  BcuHp'}  fcdi  Mayox<i> '   rSktis  the  Bible  II.  p.  2GG. 
iy^txa  Kol  ai  K^fxai  ain&y.      Hieron.  ad         *  Jos.  Autt.  6    12.  4.     Reland  p.  988 
Mich,  c   5,  ^^Legimus  juxta  Septoaginta 
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the  western  MIL  There  are  quite  a  number  of  well-built  houses^ 
belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Sheikhs  Abu  Ghausb,*  The  only 
remnant  of  any  antiquity  is  the  fine  ruined  church,  now  used 
as  a  stable.  We  rode  into  it,  to  get  a  view  of  the  interior.  It 
presents  a  singular  mixture  of  architecture  ;  its  pointed  Gothic 
portal  and  aisles  contrasting  strongly  with  its  rows  of  windows 
with  roimd  arches.  It  is  obviously  of  the  times  of  the  crusades, 
and  is  more  perfectly  preserved  than  any  other  ancient  church  in 
Palestine.* 

This  village  has  long  been  noted  as  the  residence  of  the 
£imily  of  Sheikhs  named  Abu  Ghaush  ;  who  for  the  last  half 
century,  by  their  exactions  and  robberies,  have  been  the  terror  of 
travellers.'  They  are  quite  numerous  ;  amounting  now,  as  we 
were  told,  to  sixty  or  seventy  males.  The  tardy  vengeance  of 
the  Turkish  government  has  at  length  overtaken  the  heads  of 
this  lawless  and  rapacious  house.  Several  of  them  were  seized 
late  in  1846,  and  sent  to  Constantinople.^  The  further  fortunes 
of  some  of  them  were  related  to  us  by  the  young  member  of 
the  family,  whom  we  met  at  Yalo.  One  had  died  in  banish- 
ment ;  another  was  still  in  exile  in  Bosnia  ;  and  a  third,  after  a 
banishment  of  five  years  spent  at  Widdin,  had  returned  home 
the  last  year. 

In  a  former  volume  I  have  stated  the  grounds  for  regarding 
Kuriet  el-'Enab  as  occuppng  the  site  of  the  ancient  Klrjatli- 
Jeartm  ;  *  and  most  subsequent  writers  have  concurred  in  adopt- 
ing this  view.'  Monkish  tradition  calls  this  the  church  of  St. 
Jeremiah;  and  long  regarded  the  village  as  Anathoth,  the  birth- 
place of  that  prophet.  This  latter  even  Quaresraius  calls  in 
question.*  In  regard  to  the  transfer  of  the  ark  from  Beth-shemesh 
to  Kirjath-jearim,''  we  made  it  a  point  to  ascertain,  whether 
there  was  any  direct  road  between  the  two  places  ;  and  indeed 
this  was  one  main  object  of  our  ^^8it  to  Zorah.  A  pretty  direct 
route  from  Beth-shemesh  would  pass  up  on  the  east  of  Yeshtl'a 
and  along  Wady  GhOrab  ;  but  no  such  road  now  exists,  and 
probably  never  did  ;  judging  from  the  nature  of  the  country. 
In  all  probability,  the  ark  was  brought  up  by  way  of  Saris. 

Passing  on  from  Kuriet  el-'Enab,  we  had  on  our  left,  at 
3.20,  two  i)ieces  of  columns  of  rose-coloured  limestone,  built 
into  the  fragment  of  a  wall  at  the  angle  of  a  ruad  leading  up 
to  the  hamlet  Beit  Ndkkaba,  situated  on  the  left  hand  decliv- 

*  BcaringK  frcm  Jfvuriet  ^l-'Enab :  Soba     Raumer  Palirst.   Ed.  3,  p.   1 79.     Wilson 
S.  20    E      Ku>tul  S  65    E,— Twenty  mi-     Lands  of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  267. 

DoteA  later,  Soba  bore  S.  10"  W.  •  Adrichomius  p.  14.  Cotovicus  p.  146. 

*  Hitter  Erdk.  XVI.  p.  547  sq.  Quaregmius  IL  p.  15.     See  Vol  I.  p.  437. 

*  WiUon  LBDds  of  the  Bible,  U.  p.  267.  [ii   100.] 

*  Vol  U  pp.  11,  12.  ;ii.  334-836.]  '  1  Sam.  6,  21.    7,  1.  2. 

*  Bitter  Erdk.  XVi   n .  108  sq.  547  sq. 
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ity,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  At  3.25,  we  struck  and  crossed 
the  bed  of  the  main  Wady,  which  goes  to  form  the  GhOrfib  ;  it 
comes  from  some  distance  further  north.  Just  below,  on  our 
right,  was  an  ancient  bridge  over  it,  having  a  round  arch  ;  with 
H  road  leading  from  it  up  the  hill  south  of  KQstQl.  We  here 
entered  a  side  valley  coming  from  the  east,  and  followed  it  up 
to  its  top  ;  where,  at  3.45,  we  came  out  on  the  brow  of  the  great 
Wady  KQlonia,  which  further  down  takes  the  name  of  Isma'iL 
We  were  here  in  a  notch  in  the  ridge  ;  with  KOstul  on  a  high 
point  just  on  our  right,  distant  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  This  name 
would  seem  to  be  derived  from  some  Castellum^  probably  of  the 
crusaders  ;  of  which  no  historical  trace  remains.*  What  is  now 
seen,  we  were  told,  is  merely  the  ruins  of  a  tower  of  the  family 
Abu  Gliaush,  where  formerly  they  sometimes  took  refuge.  It 
may  very  probably  have  been  built  on  earlier  foundations.  Boba 
stands  upon  the  same  lofty  ridge  between  the  Wadys  Isma'il 
and  Glulrab  ;  and  Neby  Samwil  was  now  in  view  on  the  left." 

We  began  immediately  to  descend  into  the  great  valley, 
along  a  side  ravine.  The  descent  was  steep  and  long.  Two 
thirds  of  the  way  down  there  was  a  small  fountain  by  the  way  side, 
which  had  been  carefully  built  up  for  the  traveller ;  but  not  for 
his  hoiTse.  At  4.15,  before  quite  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  val- 
ley, we  were  opposite  Kfllonia,  lying  high  up  on  the  northwestern 
declivity  ;  and  here,  leaving  the  great  road,  we  ascended  to  the 
vilhige,  and  encamj  ed  for  the  night.  We  were  much  exhausted  ; 
for  the  way  had  been  long  and  wearisome.  I  have  travelled  in 
my  day  many  dVear}'  roads  ;  but  none  more  uninteresting  and 
desolate  than  this,  the  great  avenue  to  the  Holy  City. 

Kfllonia  is  not  a  large  village  ;  the  liout?es  stand  in  terraces 
along  the  chclivity.  The  j)eo])le  have  the  name  of  being  great 
thieves  ;  but  we  were  not  troubled  by  them.  The  narrow  bottom 
of  the  valley  below  was  fiUed  with  orchards  of  fruit  trees  of 
various  kinds,  as  figs,  pomegranates,  quinces,  pears,  etc.  The 
name  of  the  village  suggests  a  iornier  Colonia  of  the  Romans  ; 
but  more  probably  it  comes  from  the  ancient  Kotdon  or  Culon 
of  the  Sej)tuagint  and  Jerome.^ 

From  our  tent  we  could  see  'Ain  Ktirim  down  the  valley,  in 
a  recess  of  the  eastern  mountain,  half  way  up.  We  saw  it  a 
fortnight  later  more  fullv.'* 

Wcfhiesc/ay,  April  28th: — We  returned  to  the  spot,  where  we 

*  fertile  name  CasUllwn  Pisanvm  there  Jerome  wotild  probably  Lave  given  that 

seems  to  be  no  authority  whatever.  Ritter  form  in   full,  rather  than    Culon.      The 

Erdk.  XVI.  p.  rAd.  name  is. found  in  the  time  of  the  crusades ; 

'  Bearings  from  brow,  at  3.45 :  Ktilonia  WilkenGesch  derKreuzz.IV.509, 510. 

E.    Neby  Samwil  N.  20"  E,  *  Bearings  from  KiJonia:  'Ain  Karin 

»  Gr.  Kov\6y,  see  above,  p.  156.  n.  3.  186'.     KiYsttll  276.     Jerusalem  road  S 

Had  there  been  here  a  known  ColonicL,  80^  K 
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last  night  left  the  great  road ;  and  set  off  thence  at  6.30.  Five 
minutes  further  down,  and  just  before  reaching  the  bed  of  the 
valley,  there  was  a  quadrangulas  ruiii,  with  bevelled  stones  at  the 
comers  ;  the  middle  portions  of  the  walls  being  of  less  careful 
work,*  A  paved  modern  bridge,  with  pointed  arches,  crosses  the 
water-bed  of  the  valley.  The  path  immediately  ascends  a  side 
valley,  rocky  and  narrow  ;  which,  at  7.15,  brought  us  out  at  its 
head  on  the  border  of  a  tract  of  table  land.  Here  several  points 
which  we  had  formerly  known,  came  in  sight ;  as  Neby  Samwil, 
Tuleil  el-Ftd,  Beit  Iksa,  Beit  Stlrik.'  We  now  kept  along  upon 
the  table  land  ;  and  almost  immediately  a  short  shallow  Wady 
on  our  left  descended  northwest  io  the  great  valley  ;  where,  ajb 
the  junction,  on  the  eastern  shoulder,  we  saw  below  us  the  vil- 
lage of  Lifteh. 

Another  shallow  Wady  now  went  off  south  ;  and  then 
another,  now  green  with  fields  of  grain,  in  which  at  7.25  we  saw 
the  convent  of  the  Cross,  distant  half  a  mile  directly  south. 
Another  low  swell  being  surmounted,  the  Mount  of  Olives  and 
the  Holy  City  burst  upon  our  view,  S.  75°  E.  In  the  south 
was  the  plain  of  Rephaim  and  its  valleys  ;  while  beyond  towered 
the  high  ridge  west  of  Beit  Jala,  between  Wady  Ahmed  and 
Wady  Bittir.  Leaving  on  our  right  the  cemeter}'  and  upper 
pool,  we  reached  the  Yafa  gate  at  7.55. 

The  approach  to  the  Holy  City  on  this  side  affords  no  view 
of  the  interior  ;  which  is  hidden  both  by  the  slope  of  the  ground 
eastwards  and  the  high  western  wall.  The  view  as  one  ap- 
proaches from  the  north  is  very  much  to  be  preferred.  As  we 
drew  near,  some  traces  of  improvement  were  visible  around  the 
city.  On  the  low  hill  beyond  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  south  of  the  upper  pool,  a  large  garden  of  several 
acies  had  been  laid  off  in  terraces,  and  planted  with  fruit  trees  ; 
it  was  said  to  belong  to  the  Greek  convent.  The  narrow  strip 
of  ground  adjacent  to  the  western  wall  of  the  city,  which  for- 
merly was  open,  was  now  walled  in  and  sown  with  grain.  Just 
by  the  T&fa  gate,  also,  a  long  narrow  structure  had  been  erected 
against  the  wall,  in  which  were  coffee-houses. 

We  entered  the  city,  and  took  lodgings  for  the  day  at  one  of 
the  hotels.  We  afterwards  engaged  private  rooms  in  the  Ger- 
man BruderhauSy  to  which  we  removed  next  morning ;  and 
remained  there  during  our  sojourn  in  the  city.  This  arrange- 
ment was  not  only  much  less  expensive  than  living  at  a  hotel ; 
but  gave  us  the  entire  control  of  our  time.  We  had  our  own 
beds  ;  and  our  servants  provided  our  meals,  as  usuaL     Oui 

*  Is  this  perhaps  the  *»  forsaken  church  "  •  Bearing  at  7.15  :  Kftstiil  2S0\  Nebj 
of  Kcaonia  of  which  Dr  Wilson  speaks?  Samwil  848  .  Beit  Iksa  342  .  Beit  S(^r!k 
Uuds  of  the  Bible  IL  p.  267.  861  .—At  7.20 :  Lifteh  N.  i  m. 
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muleteers  went  out  of  the  city  to  find  pasture  for  their  beasts  ; 
but  soon  came  back  with  rueful  countenances,  saying  their 
mules  had  been  pressed  for  the  service  of  the  government.  An 
a])plication  from  the  American  consul,  who  just  then  arrived 
from  Beirut,  speedily  set  the  matter  right ;  but  the  muleteers 
did  not  again  venture  their  animals  out  of  our  immediate  pro- 
tection. 

We  thus  reached  the  Holy  City  on  the  twenty-fourth  day 
after  our  departure  from  Beirtt  ;  a  slow  rate  of  travel  certainly  ; 
but  we  had  explored  with  some  minuteness  the  middle  portions 
of  Galilee,  and  parts  of  Samaria,  which  as  yet  were  little  known. 
We  were  greatly  struck  with  the  richness  and  productiveness  of 
the  splendid  plains  especially  of  Lower  Galilee,  including  that 
of  Esdraelon.  In  these  respects  that  region  surpasses  all  the 
rest  of  Palestine.  In  the  division  of  the  country  among  the 
tribes,  Judah  was  the  largest,  and  took  the  largest  territory. 
But  broad  tracts  of  its  land  were  rocky  and  sterile,  and  others 
desert  ;  while  even  its  great  plain  along  the  coast  was  and  is  less 
fertile  than  those  further  north.  Zebulun  and  Issachar,  appa- 
rently the  smallest  tribes,  had  the  cream  of  Palestine ;  while 
Asher  and  Naphtali,  further  north,  possessed  the  rich  uplands  and 
wooded  hills  of  Galilee,  still  rich  and  abundant  in  tillage  and 
pasturage. 

Most  travellers  in  ])as8ing  up  from  Yafa  and  Bamleh  to 
Jerusalem,  follow  the  direct  road  by  Saris.  Qn  this  route  they 
Kce  no  scriptural  places,  except  the  fortress  of  Emmaus  and 
Kirjath-jearim  ;  they  traverse  a  drear}^  and  desolate  region  ; 
and  the  approach  to  the  Holy  City  itsell*  presents  no  feature  of 
interest.  I  would  venture  to  recommend,  (and  I  know  that  my 
companion  agrees  with  me,)  that  the  traveller  should  take  the 
camel  road  from  Kamleh  to  Jerusalem  ;  or,  rather,  the  road 
lying  still  further  north  by  Beth-horon.  In  this  way  he  will  pass 
near  to  Lydda,  Gimzo,  Lower  and  Upi)er  Beth-horon,  and  Gibeon ; 
he  will  see  Kamah  and  Gibeah  near  at  hand  on  his  left  ;  and  he 
may  pause  on  Scopus  to  gaze  upon  the  city  from  one  of  the 
finest  points  of  view.  The  distance  by  this  route  is  somewhat 
greater  ;  but  the  traveller  will  find  himself  amply  repaid,  in  the 
better  country  which  he  traverses,  in  the  more  numerous  scrip- 
tural associations,  and  in  the  far  more  striking  approach  to  the 
Holy  City. 


SECTION  IV. 


JERUSALEM. 

INCIDENTS  AND  OBSERVATIONS. 

As  we  thus  again  looked  abroad  upon  the  Holy  City,  after 
an  interval  of  fourteen  years,  signs  of  change  and  a  measure  of 
general  improvement  were  everywhere  visible.  The  city,  like 
the  whole  country,  had  long  since  reverted  to  the  direct  sway  of 
the  Sultan  ;  and  the  various  civil  and  political  reforms  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  had  here  also  been  nominally  introduced.  A 
powerful  foreign  influence  had  been  brought  in,  and  was  still  exert- 
ed, by  the  establishment  of  the  Anglo-Prussian  bishopric  and  the 
other  enterprises  connected  with  it.  The  erection  of  the  Protes- 
tant cathedral  on  Mount  Zion,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  English 
consulate  ;*  the  opening  of  the  Jewish  hospital  also  on  Zion, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  English  mission  ;  and  likewise  of  the 
Prussian  hospital  under  the  care  of  the  German  '^ deaconesses" 
so  called  ;  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  the  introduction 
of  agricultural  labour  in  connection  with  them  ;  all  had  served 
to  increase  the  circulation  of  money,  and  to  stimulate  the  native 
mind  to  like  eflbrts.  The  convents  had  erected  several  large 
buildings,  and  established  schools ;  and  there  was  a  process 
going  on  in  Jerusalem,  of  tearing  down  old  dwelUngs  and- 
replacing  them  by  new  ones,  wliich  reminded  me  somewhat  of 
New  York.  There  were  at  this  tune  more  houses  undergoing 
this  transformation  in  fhe  Holy  City,  than  I  had  seen  the  year 
before  in  six  of  the  principal  cities  of  Holland.  As  a  natural 
result,  there  was  more  activity  in  the  streets  ;  there  were  more 
people  in  motion,  more  bustle,  and  more  business. 

Along  with  all  this  there  was  a  greater  influx  of  Franks, 
both  as  residents  and  travellers.     The  members  of  the  London 

*  PermUaon  to  erect  the  charch  was  ob-  of  the  Romish  see;  which  t<>lerate5  Pro- 

tained  only  on  condition  of  its  being  thus  testant  wOi^sIiip  in  Koine  itself,  only  in  tu( 

connected  with  the  consulate.     Herein  the  house  of  an  ambassador. 
Turkish  government  imitated  the  policy 

Vol.  III.— 14* 
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mission  to  the  Jews  had  mostly  fixed  themselves  on  Zion,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Anglican  church  and  near  the  Jewish  quarter. 
The  German  residents  were  chiefly  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  ' 
For  the  accommodation  of  travellers  there  were  now  two  exten- 
sive hotels,  (a  third  had  been  for  some  time  closed,)  which 
fomished  plentiful  tables  and  tolerable  beds,  at  about  the  New- 
York  prices  of  that  date.  There  were  also  several  private  lodg- 
ing-houses, nearly  upon  the  London  plan,  in  diflerent  parts  of 
the  city.  The  number  of  Frank  travellers  was  said  to  have 
greatly  increased  ;  and  it  was  a  frequent  remark,  that  there 
were  more  visitors  from  the  American  States  than  from  Great 
Britain.  ' 

The  American  missionaries,  with  whom  we  found  a  home 
in  1838,  withdrew  from  the  city  in  1843  ;  it  having  been 
deemed  advisable  to  concentrate  the  labours  of  the  mission  more 
in  Lebanon  and  northern  Syria.*  The  house  in  which  we  had 
lodged  was  afterwards  occupied  by  Mr  Schultz,  the  Prussian 
consul ;  whose  lamented  decease  took  place  in  the  autumn  of 
1851.  At  this  time,  Dr  Valentiner,  the  chaplain  of  the  Prussian 
consulate,  was  residing  in  it ;  the  newly  appointed  consul,  Mr 
Rosen,  not  having  yet  arrived.  There  was  now  but  a  single 
American  resident  in  the  city,  Dr  Barclay  of  Virginia,  with  his 
estimable  family  ;  a  physician  and  missionary  of  the  Campbell- 
ite  persuasion. 

Notwithstanding  this  appearance  of  change,  and  in  so  far  of 
improvement,  Jerusalem  is  still  in  all  its  features  an  oriental 
city  ;  in  its  closeness  and  filth,  in  its  stagnation  and  moral 
darkness.  It  was  again  difficult  to  realize,  that  this  indeed  had 
been  the  sjJcndid  capital  of  David  and  Solomon,  in  honour  of 
which  Hebrew  poets  and  prophets  poured  forth  their  inspired 
strains  ;  where  the  God  of  Israel  was  said  to  dwell  on  earth, 
and  manifested  his  glory  in  the  temple  ;  where  He,  who  is 
^'  Head  over  all  things  to  the  church,"  lived  and  taught  in  the 
flesh,  and  also  sufleted  and  died  as  *'  the  Lamb  of  God  that 
takcth  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  Yet  it  was  even  so  : 
and  from  this  now  inconsiderable  ])lace,  thus  degraded  and 
trodden  down,  there  has  gone  forth  in  .former  ages  upon  the 
nations  an  influence  for  weal  or  wo,  for  time  and  for  eternity, 
such  as  the  whole  world  beside  has  never  exerted. 

As  our  time  was  limited,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  improve 
ever\^  moment.  Our  observations  were  of  course  in  a  measure 
desultory  ;  and  consisted  more  in  examining  again  what  we  had 
seen  before  and  what  others  had  since  brought  into  notice,  than 
in  searching  for  new  discoveries.      These  latter  can  hardly  be 

*  Mr  Whitinj;   was  now  stationed    at     ing  failed,  he  returned  home ;  and  is  nm 
Boinit     The  health  of  Mr  Lamieau  hav-     the  pastor  of  a  church  in  Georgia. 
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hoped  for  to  any  great  extent,  until  there  shall  be  opportunity  for 
extensive  excavations.  An  outline  of  our  proceedings  will  be  in 
place  here  ;  before  entering  upon  what  I  may  have  to  say  further 
concerning  the  ancient  topography  of  the  Holy  City. 

We  reached  the  Holy  City,  as  before  related,  on  the  morning 
of  Wednesday,  April  28th;  and  after  fixing  ourselves  for  the 
day  at  the  hotel,  our  first  care  was  to  obtain  the  letters  from 
Europe  and  America,  which  had  been  awaiting  our  arrival. 
The  perusal  of  these,  with  the  necessary  time  for  reading  and 
rest,  mainly  occupied  the  forenoon. 

We  sallied  forth  at  last ;  and  paid  our  respects  first  to  Mr 
Finn  the  British  consul,  residing  under  the  roof  of  the  Anglican 
cathedral.  To  him  and  his  accomplished  lady  we  were  indebted 
for  many  acts  of  attention  and  kindness  during  our  stay  in  the 
city.  In  the  afternoon  we  called  also  on  Dr  McGowan,  who  has 
charge  of  the  hospital  for  Jews,  and  passed  a  pleasant  hour. 
He  occupies  a  new  house  situated  on  the  northern  brow  of  ^ion  ; 
and  his  windows  afford  one  of  the  best  views  of  the  interior  city. 
Dr  McGowan's  kindness  and  attentions,  were  afterwards  un- 
wearied ;  and  to  his  exertions  and  influence  among  the  natives 
we  were  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of  prosecuting  some  of 
our  most  important  inquiries.  Bishop  Gobat  was  already  on 
his  way  to  England  on  a  visit ;  and  I  had  to  forego  the  pleasure 
of  making  his  acquaintance.  Mr  Nicolayson,  whom  we  saw 
here  on  our  former  journey,  was  likewise  absent  on  a  visit  to 
England.  He  is  now  rector  of  the  Anglican  church  ;  and  his 
place  was  temporarily  supplied  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Reichardt  from 
London.  A  nephew  of  the  latter,  Mr  H.  C.  Reichardt,  who 
had  already  been  for  some  tiipe  in  the  Holy  City,  gave  us  much 
valuable  information  and*  aid. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  we  walked  out  to  examine 
the  remains  of  antiquity  around  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
Earam  arexi.  We  came  first  to  the  wailing  place  of  the  Jews  ;* 
and  then  tried  to  examine  the  wall  between  this  spot  and  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  arch.  In  this  we  did  not  succeed. 
There  is  in  one  place  a  window  through  the  wall,  through 
which  my  companion  had  once  been  able  to  look  in  upon  the 
dark  interior ;  but  it  was  now  closed  by  a  shutter.  In  respect 
to  the  remains  of  the  arch,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  my  former 
description.'  But  we  were  both  more  strongly  impressed  than 
ever  with  the  fact,  that  the  architecture  of  this  portion  of  the 
wall,  and  that  at  the  Jews'  wailing  place,  are  one  and  the  same 

'  See  Vol.  I.  p.  237.  [i  349  sq.]  and   Modem   Jenisalera  ;  "    and   also  by 

•  See  Vol  I.  p  LM7  sq.  |i   424  sq  ]— A  Tipping  ainonix  his  PI. ites  to  Traill*8  Trans 

view  of   the   arch   is   given    bv  Dartlett  latioii  of  Josephus,  Vol.  I. 

ID  his  "Comparative   Views  of   Ancient 
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in  style  and  age ;  and  that  both  belong  to  the  very  oldest 
remains  of  the  ancient  substructions  of  the  temple.  This  is  a 
matter  of  the  senses  and  of  common  sense;  and  no  one  who 
idsits  the  place  without  theory  or  prejudice,  will  be  likely  to 
have  any  doubt.* 

The  approach  to  the  southwest,  comer  and  the  wfJl  further 
east  had  become  still  more  difficult  than  formerly,  by  reason  of 
the  growth  of  the  cactus  by  which  it  is  bordered.  We  passed 
across  the  adjacent  field  to  the  Bfib  el-Mughftribeh,  the  Dung 
gate  of  travellers,  in  the  city  wall.  Here  two  men  were  at 
work,  and  the  inner  door  of  the  gate  was  open ;  so  that  we 
could  look  in  upon  the  space  or  chamber  within.  Ascending  to 
the  walk  upon  the  wall,  we  passed  round  upon  it  to  its  junction 
with  the  building  covering  the  south  entrance  of  the  Haram, 
under  el-Aksa.  Here  1  got  down  ;  and  by  a  considerable  detour 
among  the  cactus  entered  the  building.  The  interior  however 
was  too  dark  to  distinguish  anything  accurately. — We  measured 
along  the  city  wall,  from  a  point  in  a  line  with  the  western  side 
of  the  Haram,  eastward,  to  the  angle  of  the  city-wall,  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety  six  feet.  This  gives  proximately  the  length  of 
the  southern  Haram  wall  within  the  city  ;  but  there  is  probably 
an  clement  of  error  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  southwest 
angle  of  the  Haram  area  is  not  precisely  a  right  angle,  but 
somewhat  more;  and  this  would  throw  our  starting-point  too 
far  eastward,  and  make  our  measurement  too  short.  The 
thicket  of  cactus  prevents  all  measurement  along  the  wall  itself. 
Our  measurement  of  the  rest  of  the  southern  wall  will  be  given 
further  on. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  the  society  of  fellow  travellers 
from  the  old  world  and  the  new!  We  called  also  upon  the 
American  consul  and  his  family,  who  had  just  arrived  from 
Boirilt. 

TJiursday,  April  29^A.  The  morning  was  occupied  in 
removing  to  our  rooms  in  the  Brndcrhaus^  and  in  various  calls  ; 
one  of  them  on  Mr  Van  de  Velde  from  Holland,  and  two  friends 
from  London,  who  had  pleasant  lodgings  not  far  from  the 
Damascus  gate.  The  former  gentleman  had  been  in  the  coun- 
try since  N(wember,  travelling  in  different  parts,  and  taking 
bearings  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  new  map. 

Our  own  lodgings  were  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  city,  north 
of  the  Via  dolorosa  and  west  of  the  main  street  leading  south 
from  the  Damascus  gate.     The  place  was  approached  by  a  lane 

*  **  We  need  hardly  point  out,  that  the  various  places  all  along  this  side  of  the 
masonry  of  tliis  wall  [at  the  wailing  place]  wall  of  the  enclosure,  as  was  discovered 
is  the  same  as  that  close  to  the  bridge  ;  as  by  Mr  Catherwood  on  his  surrey.**     Bart- 
will  bo  seen  by  comparing  the  two  views,  lett.  Walks,  etc.  p.  142.     See  also  Tobler 
•  «  «  Tiie  game  masonry  still  exists  in  Topogmphie,  I.  p.  4G9. 
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roDning  up  very  steeply  from  the  latter  street,  and  then  bend- 
ing towards  the  left  till  it  is  joined  by  another  coming  north 
from  the  Via  dolorosa,^  The  house  is  on  the  northwestern  side 
of  this  irregular  block,  in  a  court ;  and  south  of  it  the  interior 
of  the  block  is  an  open  field  extending  quite  to  the  Via  dolorosa 
and  the  street  of  the  Damascus  gate  ;  except  that  there  is  a 
narrow  and  in  some  parts  sunken  line  of  houses  bordering  those 
streets ;  the  surface  of  the  field  at  the  comer  of  the  two  being 
several  feet  higher  than  those  streets.  In  the  same  comer  of 
this  field  stands  the  single  column  said  to  have  belonged  to  the 
legendary  Porta  judiciaria  ;  to  which  we  thus  had  access  from 
our  lodgings. — The  Briiderhaua  was  so  called,  as  having  been 
occupied  by  four  missionary  Brethren^  mechanics,  sent  out  in 
1846  and  1848  by  the  exertions  of  Spittler  of  Basel.'  The 
general  idea  was,  that,  living  here  together  unmarried,  and 
teaching  native  youths  mechanical  arts  and  trades  in  connection 
with  religious  instraction,  they  might  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
people  and  exert  an  influence  as  Christians,  both  by  precept  and 
example.  But  their  hopes  had  not  been  fulfilled  ;  and  three  of 
the  brethren  had  already  left  and  gone  into  other  employments, 
where  they  might  labour  more  effectively,  and  without  the  re- 
straint of  celibacy.  One  of  them  was  now  connected  with  the 
English  schools,  and  another  with  the  English  farm.  The  one 
who  remained,  Mr  Mtiller,  our  host,  was  from  the  Schwarzwald ; 
and  had  the  simple  piety  of  southem  Germany,  as  well  as  the 
mechanical  skill  of  his  native  region.  He  had  two  or  three 
Arab  boys  in  his  workshop  below  ;  while  the  large  upper  rooms 
were  hired  out.  He  too  seemed  to  have  the  conviction,  that  he 
could  probably  labour  to  more  purpose  in  some  other  8j)here. 

After  completing  our  arrangements,  we  went  out  in  the  fore- 
noon to  examine  the  antiquities  along  the  street  of  the  bazar. 
This  street  extends  from  about  midway  of  the  Yafa  Gate  street 
northwards  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Damascus  gate.  It  is  crossed 
at  about  half  way  by  the  Via  dolorosa  ;  and  its  northern  portion 
is  referred  to  above,  and  may  be  called  for  shortness  the  Damas- 
cus Gate  street. — At  the  southern  end,  close  upon  each  side  of 
this  street,  is  a  shorter  parallel  street ;  that  on  the  west  extending 
north  to  the  southern  line  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  or 
thereabouts  ;  while  that  on  the  east  reaches  only  about  half  as 
fer.  These  three  streets,  so  far  as  they  are  thus  parallel,  are 
covered  by  flat  roofs,  with  openings  left  for  light.  Along  their 
sides  are  arched  spaces  or  vaults,  which  serve  as  the  shops  of 

*  These  two  lanes  are  not  marked  in  our  as  alw  on  Tobler's,  and  on  that .  of  the 

fanner    plan    of   Jerasalenif    which    was  English  sur\'ey. 

copied  mainly  from  that  of  Mr  Gather-         '  Wolflf  p.  100.   Tobler,  Topographic  I 

wood.     They  are  found  on  our  new  Plan,  p.  395. 
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merchants  and  artisans.  The  middle  one  is  the  principal 
bazar ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  other  two  had  been  con- 
structed later,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  extent  and  capacity  of 
this  market-place. — On  the  west  of  these  bazars  is  the  higher 
ground,  on  which  once  stood  the  hospital  of  St.  John  with  its 
appurtenances  ;  and  on  the  eastern  side,  the  ground  is  also 
higher  than  the  roofs  of  the  bazar  ;  so  that  one  can  cross  above 
from  one  side  to  the  other  upon  the  flat  roofs,  almost  without  per- 
ceiving that  there  are  streets  below.  It  seems  very  evident,  that 
all  these  streets  have  been,  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  way, 
excavated  through  what  was  then  higher  ground,  which  thus  now 
remains  on  either  side  ;  and  that  the  shops  or  vaults  along  them 
were  in  like  manner  excavations.  At  any  rate,  the  latter  were 
obviously  not  first  built  up,  and  then  covered  over  with  earth 
from  elsewhere. 

All  these  streets  have  the  usual  character,  a  deep  Bquare 
channel  in  the  middle,  just  wide  enough  for  animals  to  pass  each 
other.  In  the  middle  bazar  this  channel  is  laid,  through  most 
of  its  length,  with  large  antique  stones,  forming  the  covering  of 
a  sewer,  which  is  drained  towards  the  south.  These  stones  ex- 
hibit no  trace  of  a  bevel ;  if  one  ever  existed,  it  has  been  com- 
pletely worn  away. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  question,  but  that  these 
bazars  occuj)y  the  identical  place  of  the  market  mentioned  by 
Eusebius  in  the  fourth  century ;  close  upon  which  were  the 
splendid  Fropylcea  of  the  Basilica  of  Constantine,  immediately 
on  the  east  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.*  The  monk  Bernard,  who 
was  at  Jerusalem  about  A.  D.  870,  and  lodged  in  the  hospital 
of  Charlemagne  adjacent  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  remarks, 
that  in  front  of  the  same  was  a  foi-um  or  market ;  and  every 
one  doing  business  there  paid  yearly  two  gold  pieces.*  This  was 
probably  the  annual  rent  of  a  vault  or  shop. 

Just  at  the  north  end  of  the  bazar,  a  street  comes  up  from 
the  southeast ;  and  another  goes  off  westwards,  ascending  grad- 
ually to  the  court  on  the  south  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. This  latter  street  affords  the  only  access  to  that  church 
from  this  quarter.  On  the  south  side  of  the  same,  before 
reaching  the  said  court,  there  is  a  beautiful  Roman  or  Byzantine 
portal,  with  a  round  arch,  and  ornaments  of  delicate  and  elab- 
orate sculpture.  This  leads  into  an  open  place  on  the  south  of 
the  precincts  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  where  once  stood  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  de  Latina}  The  easiern  end  and  arched  recess  of 
this  or  of  some  like  building,  still  remain.     Adjacent  to  these 

^  Eoseb.  Vit.  Const  8.  89  i"^  avr^s  tians  anno  solvit  dnoe  anreos  illi  qai  fliud 

fic<r^f  tchwriisu  kyopas.  providet."     Sfc  Vol.  I.  p.  392  sq.  [ii.  42.^ 

'  Bernard.  10,  '*  Ante  ipsnm  bospitale  •  See  Vol.  I.  p.  394.  [ii.  44.] 
est  fomm,  pro  quo  uuiuftquisque  ibi  nego- 
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on  the  south,  is  the  ruin  of  a  structure  resembling  a  Kh&n, 
obviously  once  the  Xenodochium,  which  was  connected  with  the 
churclt* — Passing  in  at  the  said  portal,  and  ascending  around  the 
eastern  side  of  these  ruins,  the  cradle  of  the  knights  Hospital- 
ers, we  looked  at  the  ground  further  south,  now  an  open  field  or 
pasture,  and  compared  its  elevation  with  the  streets  below  on 
the  south  and  east.  Those  on  the  east  are  the  bazars  just 
described  ;  that  on  the  south  is  the  street  from  the  Ydfa  gate, 
and  is  not  less  than  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  lower  than  the  open 
ground  above.  Along  this  latter  street,  westward  from  the 
bazars,  is  a  line  of  pointed  arches  or  vaults  extending  nearly  to 
the  next  comer ;  they  are  larger  and  finer  than  those  along  the 
bazars  ;  and  are  now,  like  the  latter,  occupied  as  shops  by 
artisans.  Just  at  the  comer  of  the  bazars  is  a  short  tract  of 
wall  built  up  of  bevelled  stones.  Some  of  the  WQrk  here  looks 
ancient  at  first,  the  stones  being  much  decayed ;  but  on  com- 
paring them  with  some  of  those  in  the  pointed  arches  of  the 
adjacent  vaults,  they  are  seen  to  be  of  the  same  character,  soft, 
and  easily  wom  away  by  the  weathen  Both  the  comer  and  the 
arches  are  of  the  same  style  of  architecture  ;  and  both  obviously 
stood  in  connection  with  the  great  palace  of  the  knights  of  St. 
John.' 

On  the  elevated  plot  above  mentioned,  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  western  bazar,  and  just  south  of  the  middle  point  of  the 
same,  is  seen  a  fragment  of  masonry,  ])erhap8  a  pier  or  the  comer 
of  a  projection  in  the  eastern  wall  of  the  same  palace.  This 
has  sometimes  been  referred  to  a  high  antiquity.  Some  of  the 
stones  are  indeed'  much  decayed  ;  but  on  examination  they  are 
at  once  seen  to  be  of  the  same  kind  with  those  in  the  ])ointod 
arches  along  the  street  on  the  south  ;  many  of  which  are  in  like 
manner  decayed.  There  is  indeed  here  no  trace  of  an  antiquity 
greater  than  that  of  the  palace ;  to  which  the  fragment  obviously 
belonged.  It  mi^y  have  been  one  of  the  piers  of  a  portal ;  but 
a  strong  imagination  is  needed  to  make  out  any  trace  of  an 
arch.     These  remarks  are  the  result  of  repeated  examinations.' 

From  the  north  end  of  the  bazars  to  the  Damascus  gate  the 
street  is  single,  and  for  most  of  the  way  uncovered.  But  from 
the  comer  of  the  street  leading  down  by  Helena's  ho8i)ital,  so 
called,  quite  to  the  Via  dolorosa^  it  is  again  roofed  over,  with 
openings  for  light,  as  before.  The  roof  here,  as  elsewhere,  is 
lugh  enough  for  loaded  and  mounted  camels  to  pass  along  with- 

• 

'  See  Vol  I.  p.  394.  [ii.  46.]  wronglv  ttpo  pillars ;  but  properly  rejects 

•  So  too  Mr  ^^'hitiDg ;  see  in  Note  IV,  the  antiquity  of  the  Inignient.     So  too  Mr 

end  of  the  volume  Whiting,  Note   IV,    end  of  the  volume. 

'  Holy  City  II.  p.  57.     Schulti  p.  61.  Tobler,  Topographic  I.  p.  101. 

KnJft  p.    29.      This    latter    writer    baa 
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out  difficulty.     This  covered  way  also  is  used  as  a  bazar  fox 
workshops  ;  though  now  comparatively  deserted. 

In  the  open  street  or  place  between  the  bazar  and  this  cov- 
ered way,  on  the  west  side,  under  the  high  bank,  are  seen  three 
columns  of  grey  granite  ;  one  lying  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
covered  way,  and  two  still  erect  further  south.  These  columns 
arc  directly  on  the  line  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
A  fourth,  once  perhaps  connected  with  these,  lies  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  middle  bazar  on  the  south.  Just  at  the  left  of 
the  erect  columns,  a  blind  path  begins  and  winds  up  the  steep 
bank  behind  them  ;  and  so  leads  up  to  the  court  on  the  north 
of  the  present  Co])tic  and  Abyssinian  convent.  This  court  is 
east  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  and  is  over  the  sub- 
terranean chapel  of  Helena  so  called,  and  that  shown  as  the 
place  where .  the  cross  was  found  ;  the  convent  being  on  its 
southern  side.'  From  the  court  one  looks  up  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Greek  portion  of  the  great  church.  Just  on  the  north  is 
the  entrance  to  the  immense  underground  cistern,  sometimes 
called  the  Treasurv  of  Helena. 

Two  other  columns,  both  of  limestone,  are  still  standing  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  western  bazar  ;  one  built  into  the  wall 
on  the  eastern  side  ;  the  other  taller,  but  so  surrounded  by 
houses,  that  only  its  top  is  seen.  These  of  course  stood  in  no 
connection  with  the  granite  columns. 

Amid  the  very  many  objects  which  called  for  examination 
duriu;^  our  former  visit  to  Jerusalem  in  1838,  our  attention  was 
not  directed  to  these  granite  columns  ;  which  had  stood  unnoticed 
f«)r  centuries.  They  were  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
])ul>lic  by  Schultz  in  1845  ;  and  made  to  do  duty  as  remains  of 
the  ancient  second  wall.*  In  the  following  year  (1846)  I  ven- 
tur(Ml  to  express  the  opinion,  that  these  columns  had  originally 
made  j)art  of  the  splendid  Proj^yJcva  on  the  east  of  the  great 
Basilica  erected  bv  Constantino.^  Accordinjx  to  Eusebius  this 
Basilica  was  sepamted  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre  by  an  open 
court ;  and  beyond  it,  (on  the  cast,)  was  another  open  court 
towards  the  entrances,  with  cloisters  {ajoat)  on  each  side,  and 
gates  in  front ;  **  after  wliich,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  street  of 
the  market,*  the  beautiful  rropyhva  (vestibule)  of  the  whole 
structure  presented  to  those  passing  by  on  the  outside  the  won- 
derful view  of  the  things  seen  within.*"     At  the  very   point 

*  Prof.  Willis  in  Holy  City,  XL  p.  224.       Valesius ;    and  because  tliis  accords  best 

*  E.  G.  Schnltz,  Jcrusaleni,  p.  CO.  with  the  cliaracte    of  the  ground.     Prof. 
"  See  Biblioth.  Sacra,   Aug.    1846,   p.     Willis  renders  :'*  middle  of  the  broad  mar- 

456  sq.  ket-place;**  which  certainly  is  justified  by 

*  Euseb. /xed^  Ai^T*  avr^f/xeoi?;  irXoTcf-  the  absence  of  the  article  before  ayopas^ 
as  ayopasj  Vit  Const.  3.  31>.  1  have  rcn-  but  not  by  the  place  itself.  This  could 
dered  this  by  •*  street  of  the  market,"  in  not  wi*ll  have  been  broader  than  tlie  street. 
ticcordtiDce  with  the  version  aud  note  of  *  Euseb.  Vit.  Const.  3. 3i).   According  tc 
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where,  according  to  this  description,  the  Propyloea  must  have 
been  situated,  are  still  seen  these  granite  columns ;  and  I  have 
been  gratified  to  find  my  own  opinion  sustained  at  a  later  day 
by  the  more  competent  authority  of  Prof.  Willis.*  At  present 
these  columns  are  much  lower  than  tlie  ground  on  the  west ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  originally  a  flight  of  steps  led  up  from 
them  to  the  gates  of  the  court  above. 

Betuming  to  the  covered  way,  the  important  point  to  be 
noted  is,  that  the  street  is  here  carried  along  a  hollow  way,  exca- 
vated through  the  ridge  running  down  eastward  by  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  rise  of  ground  on  the  western  side 
to  the  court  of  the  Coptic  convent,  has  been  already  mentioned ; 
and  the  surface  a  little  further  north  is  still  higher ;  so  that 
there  is  quite  a  descent  from  the  houses  standing  over  the  great 
cistern  of  Helena  to  the  roof  of  the  covered  street.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  covered  way,  and  on  a  level  with  the  roof,  is 
the  garden  of  the  house  in  which  we  formerly  lodged,  now  the 
residence  of  the  Prussian  consul ;  with  cypresses  and  other  large 
trees  growing  in  it,  and  at  least  one  immense  cistern  underneath.' 
Beyond  the  house  towards  the  east  the  ground  descends  again 
more  steeply. 

It  matters  little  here,  whether  this  ridge  be  of  earth  or 
of  rock.  I  suppose  it,  however,  to  be  mainly  the  latter;  al- 
though it  is  very  possible  that  the  passage  may  be  lined  with 
masonry.  The  chapel  of  the  cross,  under  the  court  above  men- 
tioned, is  understood  to  be  excavated  in  the  rock.'  The  cistern 
of  Helena,  further  north,  is  certainly  thus  excavated  ;  and  the 
houses  over  it  still  stand  upon  the  crust  of  rock,  whicli  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  said  court.  On  the  east  of  the  street 
are  still  cisterns  in  the  rock;  while  below  the  consulate  the 
rocky  ridge  comes  out,  and  crosses  very  obliquely  the  street  lead- 
ing down  by  Helena's  hospital.  Here  the  path  is  actually  carried 
down  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  The  house  of  the  Prussian  consul 
is  entered  from  this  street  by  a  covered  passage,  from  which 
there  is  an  ascent  by  several  steps  to  an  open  court ;  under  which 
is  a  large  cistern  hewn  in  the  rock.  Thence  several  more  steps 
lead  up  to  the  garden  and  main  dwellings.^ 

Arcalfhs,  the  Basilica  iUelf  8t9od  over  the  an   opportanitj  for  personal    inspection, 

gpot  wheio  the  cross  was  found;  Adomnan.  Prof.  ^VilIi8  haa  fallen  into  an  error  as  to 

I.  7.  the  relative  elevation  of  the  site  of  the 

*  Holy  City,  IL  p.  250.     Lond.  1849.  church  of  the  Sepulchre  and  of  the  hazar 

•  See  VoL  I.  p.  324.  [i.  480.] — The  street;  as  also  in  respect  to  the  nature  of 
Iftfgeft  of  the  dstems  there  mentioned  is  the  ridge  above  described.  He  .suppo;<e8 
under  this  garden.  **  thut  the  pavement  of  the  rotunda  lies  at 

'  Holy  City,  II.  p.  222.     So  too  the  about  the  same  level  as  the  street  of  St. 

fCgfat  of  steps  leading  down  to  the  chapel  Stephen  **  or  bazar  street  (Holy  City,  IL 

of  ilelena,  and  perhaps  also  part  of  that  p.  238) ;    and,  further,  that  the  rise  of 

chapel  it«elf ;  ibid.  p.  220.  ground  behind  the  granite  columns  is  **a 

^  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  for  want  of  bank  of  earth  (not  of  rock),**   while  the 

Vol.  Ill  —15 
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Towards  the  north  the  covered  way  ends  at  the  point  where 
the  street  is  crossed  by  the  Via  dolorosa.  I  have  formerly  made 
the  remark,  that  the  Via  dolorosa  seems  to  have  been  first  got 
up  during  or  after  the  times  of  the  crusades ;  and  that  the 
earliest  allusion  to  it  I  had  been  able  to  find,  is  in  Marinus  Sanu- 
tus  in  the  fourteenth  century."  ^  This  writer  merely  enumer* 
ates  for  the  first  time  the  legendary  sites  along  the  street ;  but 
has  not  the  name.  The  opinion  which  I  thus  ventured  to 
advance,  has  since  been  confirmed  by  a  document  of  the 
twelfth  century,  first  published  in  1843.'  From  this  document 
it  plainly  appears,  that  in  the  twelfth  century  no  street  in  Je- 
rusalem bore  this  name.  The  one  now  so  called  by  the  monks 
had  at  that  time  two  names  in  diflerent  parts.  West  of  the 
street  of  the  bazar  it  was  called  la  rue  du  Sepulchre  ;  while 
east  of  the  same,  quite  to  the  gate  leading  to  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  it  was  known  as  la  rue  de  Josaphat^  In  the 
highest  part  of  the  said  street  of  Jehoshaphat,  overagainst  the 
temple,  there  was  at  that  time  a  gateway,  called  Fortes 
doulereuses.*  The  ground  of  this  appellation  is  unknown.  The 
gateway  would  seem  to  have  been  the  present  Ecce  Homo;^  and 
the  name  being  gradually  transferred  to  the  street,  the  latter 
became  the  Via  dolorosa. 

At  the  crossing  of  this  latter  street  and  that  from  the  bazar, 
on  the  northwest  corner,  considerably  above  the  street,  is  seen 
the  single  column  said  to  mark  the  place  of  the  supposed  Porta 
Judiciaria.  It  is  of  limestone;  and  of  course  stands  in  no 
connection  with  the  granite  pillars  further  south.  Only  the  top 
of  the  column  is  seen  from  without ;  the  bottom  is  in  the  back 
wall  of  a  coffee-roaster's  shop  below,  where  there  is  no  appearance 
of  a  pedestal.* 

It  is  an  obvious  remark,  that  a  single  column  furnishes  in 
itself  no  evidence  of  a  gate  ;  otherwise  we  might  find  many  gates 
all  over  the  city.  Nor  can  the  tradition  of  a  former  gate  upon 
this  spot,  be  traced  back  among  the  Latins  further  than  the  end 
of  the  crusades  ;  while  the  Greek  church  is  said  to  have  no  such 
tradition  at  all/     Brocardus,  in  1283,  is  the  first  to  mention  a 

covered  way  too  is  carried  through  *'  raised  Tom.  II.  p.  /531  sq.    Reprinted  in  Schnlts, 

ground;"  ihid.  pp.  240,  241.     This  latter  App.  p.  107  sq.     Holy  City  L  p.  133  aq. 

statement  is  corrected  in  the  text  above.  Also  in  Vol.  II.  of  this  work,  App.  XL 

The  pavement  of  the  rotunda  cannot  well,  *  La  Citez  de  Jhcrus.  §  5-7. 

at  the  very  least,  be  less  than  from  twenty  *  Ibid.  §  7. 

to  thirty  feet  higher  than  the  street  of  the  •  So  too  Schultz,  Jems.  p.  120. 

baxar.  •  Tobler,  Topographic  L  p.  253. 

»  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  233,  252.  p.  344, 372.]  »  Tobler,  ibid.  p.  253.      According  to 

Marin.  Saiiut.  3   14.  10.  p.  257.  this  \vTiter,  the  Greeks  regard  the  column 

'  See  *  La  Citez  de  Jherusalem,*  a  de-  as  that  on  which  Peter's  cock  crew ;  while 

scription  of  Jenisulem  in  old  French,  of  the  another  Greek  authority  notes  it  as  the 

twellUi  century,  first  published  in  Beu-  column  on  which  the  sentence  of  Jesof 

gnot  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  fol.  Paris  1843,  was  posted  up. 
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Porta  judtciaria  ;  of  which  he  says  there  were  vestiges  in  the 
old  wall  of  the  city  ;  though  in  his  day  the  gate  of  that  name 
was  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  modem  wall,  leading  out  to 
Shiloh  (Neby  Samwil)  and  Gibeon.'  He  gives  no  clue  to  the 
position  of  the  supposed  ancient  gate.  F.  Fabri  in  1483  is 
somewhat  more  explicit ;  passing  down  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
and  along  the  street  of  the  bazar  northwards,  he  saw  the 
ancient  gate,  of  which  half  an  arch  of  thick  wall  remained  ;  and 
leaving  this  on  the  right  hand,  he  came  afterwards  to  the  house 
of  Veronica,  so  called,  now  shown  on  the  east  of  the  bazar 
street.*  This  would  bring  the  gate  somewhere  into  the  vicinity 
of  its  present  site  ;  but  would  place  it  at  least  on,  or  near,  the 
opposite  southeast  comer  of  the  crossing.  A  century  later  the 
gate  was  definitely  fixed  in  its  present  position,  and  with  the 
one  column.' 

So  much  for  this  "  traditionary  gateway  ; "  which,  like  the 
granite  columns  further  south,  has  been  referred  to  as  a  remnant 
of  the  ancient  second  wall.* 

The  places  and  objects  thus  far  enumerated  were  all  visited 
and  examined  during  the  forenoon  of  this  day.  But  in  order  to 
avoid  repetition,  I  have  also  incorporated  the  results  of  repeated 
subsequent  examinations. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  we  went  out  again  along 
the  street  leading  eastward  to  the  present  St.  Stephen's  gate,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  and  measuring  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
Haram.  In  this  street,  on  the  east  of  the  street  which  comes  down 
southeast  along  the  low  ground  from  the  Damascus  gate,  there  is 
at  first  a  very  considerable  rise  as  far  as  to  the  Serai,  the 
residence  of  the  K^im  Makam  or  military  governor,  used  also  as 
barracks.  The  same  is  the  legendary  house  of  Pilate.  On  the 
north  of  the  street  is  the  line  of  precipitous  rock.  Afterwards 
the  ground  descends  again,  until  it  becomes  level  along  the  north 
side  of  the  great  Birket  Israil. 

At  the  highest  part  of  the  street,  overagainst  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  governor's  house,  stands  what  is  now  known  as  the 
arch  Ecce  Homo.  This  is  pointed  out  in  monkish  tradition, 
as  the  place  where  Pilate  brought  forth  Jesus  to  the  people, 
saying,  "Behold  the  man!"*  It  appears  as  a  lofty  gateway, 
with  a  narrow  gallery  or  chamber  on  the  top. 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  this  arch  or  gateway  is  in  the 
description  of  Jerusalem  in   the   twelfth  century,  referred  tc 

*■  Brocardos  c.  8.  p.  183.     Marinas  Sa-        '  F.  Fabri  in  Reissb.  p.  251. 
itntiu  speaks  also  of  a  Porta  judiciaria;         '  Zanllart  3.  p.  117. 
meaning  evidently  that  of  the  outer  wall ;         *  Holj  City,  II.  p.  53.     Scholtz  p.   60L 

a  14.  10.     He  says  nothing  of  any  gate  Kmfit,  p.  3u 
along  the  Via  dotorata ;  although  he  de-        *  John  19,  5. 
minutely  the  various  other  objects. 
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above.  It  is  there  called  Fortes  doulereuses^  Marinus  Sanutos 
in  1321  speaks  here  of  a  lofty  arch,  against  the  stones  of  which 
our  Lord  rested,  as  he  bore  his  cross.'  A  century  later  it  had 
become  the  place  of  the  JEcce  Homo;*  and  such  it  remains  to 
this  day.  About  1620  Quaresmius  speaks  of  it  as  "  nearly 
fiillen  down  from  age."  *  It  seems  to  have  been  repaired  ;  and 
again,  in  1821,  Berggren  mentions  it  as  having  been  recently 
repaired  and  whitewashed.'  The  account  we  ourselves  heard, 
was,  that  the  present  arch  (not  the  piers)  was  built  about  thirty 
•years  ago,  within  the  recollection  of  some  of  Dr  McGowan's 
acquaintances  ;  before  which  time,  according  to  them,  there  was 
no  arch.     This  taUies  with  the  statement  of  Berggren. 

But  the  gateway  itself  is  evidently  older  than  the  tradition. 
As  seen  at  present,  the  arch  rests  on  each  side  on  a  pier,  which 
has  all  the  api)earance  of  antiquity.  Tliere  is  likewise  an  orna- 
mented cornice.  The  masonry  of  these  piers  n^y  perhaps  be 
referred  to  the  epoch  of  Hadrian,  or  possibly  to  that  of  Herod ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  size  of  the  stones  or  in  their  charac- 
ter to  carry  the  work  back  any  further.*  I  may  perhaps  again 
recur  to  tliis  gateway. 

Passing  on  eastward  down  the  street,  we  stopped  to  look  at 
what  has  at  first  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  tower  on  the 
north  side,  at  some  distance  beyond  the  barracks,  and  n^;arly 
opposite  the  first  entrance  to  the  Haram.  As  a  work  of  anti- 
quity, however,  it  does  not  bear  examination.  The  stone?  ludeed 
are  many  of  them  bevelled,  and  apparently  ancient ;  but  they 
arc  not  large,  and  there  are  chinks  and  interstices  fill(^d  in  with 
thin  pieces  and  smaller  stones ;  showhig  that  the  bevelled 
stones  are  not  in  their  original  position.  Looking  in  at  a 
window,  we  perceived  that  the  interior  is  now  a  Saeikli's  tomb  ; 
and  could  see  part  of  a  fluted  granite  column,  and  also  the 
stump  of  another  not  fluted.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
another  instance  of  a  fluted  column  in  the  Holy  City.  We 
tried  in  vain  to  obtain  admission. 

We  looked  also,  in  passing,  at  the  great  reservoir.  Its 
southern  wall  is  covered  with  cement ;  and  the  small  stones 
seen  are  only  attached  to  the  wall  as  a  portion  of  this  covf  ring. 
The  wall  and  arches  at  the  west  end  are  likewise  built  of  small 
stones  ;  and  although  the  arches  are  round,  yet  the  whoJd  work 
has  the  appearance  of  no  great  antiquity.^ 

*  See  above,  p.  170.  only  tlio  i>ier8,  but  also  the  an'h  itself  an 

*  M.  Sanut.  \\.  U.  10  Koinan;  U.  p.  .TJ7. 

»  Gumpeuberg,  A.  D.   U49,  in  Reissb.  '  Sec  Vol.  I.  pp.  2:>4  8q.aT0.  [i.  4.U4S9 

p.  462.  RQ]     "The  sourlicni  vault  extends  one 

*  XL  p.  207,  "  pras  vetustate  paine  demo-  huntlreil  an<l  thirty  feet ;  and  the  other 
litus."  apparently  the  same.   At  the  extremity 

*  Berggren,  Reise  III.  p.  35.  of  the  former  was  an  opening  [al)ovcJ  for 

*  M.  De  Saulcy  seems  to  consider,  not  drawing  up  water.    The  vaults  arc  stuo- 
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We  now  went  out  through  St.  Stephen's  gate  ;  and,  passing 
along  southwards  among  the  Muslim  tombs,  examined  the  wall 
of  the  Haram  quite  to  the  southeast  comer.  Many  Muhamme- 
dan  women  were  among  the  tombs  ;  it  being  the  eve  of  Friday, 
their  Sabbath,  when  they  are  accustomed  to  visit  the  sepulchres 
of  Iheir  frieuds.  They  had  left  the  spot  before  we  returned  ;  and 
we  were  thus  able  to  measure  the  length  of  the  wall,  as  we  came 
back,  without  interruption. 

Beginning  at  the  northeast  comer  of  the  Haram  area,  we 
have  first  what  would  seem  to  have  been  the  wall  of  a  comer 
tower  or  bastion,  extending  83^  feet,  and  projecting  at  the 
south  side  7^  feet  beyond  the  general  line  of  wall.  The  bevelled 
stones  of  this  tower  are  many  of  them  of  large  dimensions,  up  to  a 
considerable  height  in  the  wall ;  and  similar  large  stones  are  seen 
also  as  carried  around  the  corner  in  the  northern  wall  within  the 
city.  I  measured  one  stone  at  the  southeast  comer,  which  forms 
the  projection ;  it  was  23  feet  9  inches  long,  3  feet  high,  and  5 
feet  2  inches  wide.  This  tower  is  obviously  an  ancient  work ; 
although  the  stones  arc  less  smooth  and  the  masonry  less  elabo- 
rate, than  at  the  waiting  place  of  the  Jews. 

Next  follows  a  line  of  wall  or  curtain,  extending  to  the 
north  side  of  the  Golden  gate,  373  feet.  Here  are  large  stones 
in  some  parts  in  the  lower  courses  ;  but  they  are  irregular,  and 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  are  in  their  original  place.  The 
whole  aspect  of  this  part  is  that  of  a  wall  rebuilt  out  of  former 
materials,  irregularly  thrown  together. 

The  Golden  gate  is  in  a  projection  55  feet  long,  and  stand- 
ing out  six  feet  before  the  wall.  It  is  a  double  gateway,  hav- 
ing two  round  arches  side  by  side  of  fine  Roman  work  and  orna- 
mented. The  wall  forming  this  ]>rojt*ction,  on  each  side  of  the 
gateway  and  above,  has  been  built  up  anew,  4  feet  8  inches  wide 
on  the  north  side,  and  4  feet  on  the  south. 

After  this  all  is  later  wall  for  110  feet  8  inches,  to  another 
small  projection  of  two  feet.  I  say  later  wall;  because,  al- 
though some  of  the  stones  in  the  lower  courses  are  large,  they  are 
neither  hewn  smooth  nor  do  they  apparently  occupy  their  origi- 
nal places.  About  midway  of  this  interval  is  a  small  passage  or 
postern  through  the  wall,  now  filled  up.  It  belongs  obviously  to 
the  later  wall.* 

From  the  small  projection  a  long  reach  of  839  feet  brings  us 


;  and  were  probably  constructed  when  them  ;  Traiirs  Josephus  I.   p.  xliv.     De 

the  foe.«e  was  converted  into  a  reservoir;**  Sanlcy  II.  p.  10!).     The   latter  writer  re- 

S.  Wolcott  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1843,  p  33.  gards'this  m  "  the  gate  of  .lehoshaphat,* 

*  Having  failed  at  the  time  to  note  the  spoken  of  in  Tai  Citez  dc  Jher^malcm.    This 

exact  place  of  this  posteni,  I  have  given  is  maiiifestly  an  error;  see  Vol.  II.  p.  562. 

it  io  the  text  from  the  statements  of  Tip-  S<>hultz  p.  114.  Holy  City  L  App.  pp.  139, 

oi^g  and  De  Saolcy.  so  far  as  I  understand  140. 

Vol.  ni.— 15» 
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to  a  slight  break  or  crevice  in  the  wall,  which  has  been  sometimes 
regarded  as  another  projection.  The  wall  in  the  northern  part 
of  this  interval  is  obviously  late.  In 'the  more  southern  part  are 
many  large  and  antique  stones ;  but  they  have  only  the  edges 
made  smooth,  while  the  middle  portions  are  rough  and  project- 
ing; thus  differing  very  much  from  the  large  stones  at  the 
wailing  place  and  elsewhere.  They  are  also  laid  up  very  irreg- 
ularly ;  and  obviously  did  not  belong  to  the  earliest  wall 

The  supposed  projection  here  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  that 
name.  At  the  bottom,  indeed,  the  lower  courses  of  the  next 
reach  do  indeed  project  about  six  inches ;  but  this  is  not  seen 
higher  up  in  the  wall.  This  point  is  68  feet  4  inches  north  of 
the  southeast  comer.  It  is  very  possible,  that  originally  there  was 
here  a  comer  tower  or  bastion  of  that  extent,  which  projected 
several  feet  at  this  point,  like  that  at  the  northeast  corner  ;  and 
that,  in  rebuilding  the  wall  the  latter  was  brought  out  into  a 
line  with  the  face  of  the  comer  tower.  At  least  the  perpendic- 
ular crevice  mnning  up  through  all  the  antique  courses  and 
above  them,  can  hardly  have  been  a  part  of  the  original  plan.* 

In  the  long  reach  of  wall  just  described,  besides  the  other 
irregularities,  are  seen  the  ends  of  quite  a  number  of  columns, 
which  have  been  built  in  horizontally  and  transversely.  On  one 
of  these,  projecting  more  than  the  rest,  Muham'medans  believe 
their  prophet  is  to  sit  to  judge  the  nations  gathered  in  the  val- 
ley of  Jehoshaphat. — At  the  south  end  of  the  line,  near  the 
BuppoRcd  projection,  the  stones,  though  large,  are  very  rude ; 
and  there  ia  an  aj)pearance  in  two  of  them  of  a  curve,  as  if  foi 
an  arch.  But  an  arch  in  this  8])ot,  similar  to  that  near  the. 
southwestern  comer,  is  inconceivable  ;  since  the  ground  ialls  oflF 
at  once  and  very  steeply  into  the  valley  below.'  Besides,  on 
close  inspection,  the  stones  underneath  the  two  in  question  are 
seen  not  to  be  in  their  original  place  ;  they  are  laid  vciy  irregu- 
larly, and  one  of  them  projects  ten  or  twelve  inches.  The 
curved  stones,  therefore,  are  either  accidental,  or  were  so  dressed 
for  some  other  phice  and  purpose.' 

In  the  interval  between  the  supposed  projection  and  the 
southeast  corner,  measuring  68  feet  4  inches,  we  have  evidently 
a  portion  of  the  very  earliest  and  most  elaborate  masonry  of 
which  anv  fraj^ments  remain.  There  are  here  fifteen  or  sixteen 
courses.  The  stones  are  very  large,  bevelled,  and  hewn  pmooth 
throu<;hout ;  except  that  in  some  of  them  there  has  been  left  on 
the  face,  near  the  middle,  a  projecting  mass  eight  or  ten  inches 

*  See  Tippin^'s  fine  plate,  Hamm  Wall,  perpendicular  ones  directly  over  them,  but 

Southeast   CorneTf  in    Truill's    Josephus,  liigbor  up  in  tjjo  wull,  the  fancy  of  M.  De 

Vol.  I.  Sunlcy  finds  n  double  window  and  balconj 

«  Ritter  Erdk.  XVI.  i.  p.  333.  of  tlio  time  of  S'llomon.  II  p.  113. 

'  In  these  curved  stones    and  in  some 
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high  and  as  many  in  diameter.  This  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  moving  of  the  stones.  Some  of  the  comer  stones 
are  twenty  feet  long ;  and  the  like  stones  and  masonry  are 
carried  around  the  comer  and  along  the  southem  wall.* 

With  the  exception  of  the  tower  or  bastion  at  the  northeast 
comer,  and  also  the  probable  one  at  the  southeast  corner  just 
described,  it  seemed  to  us  very  doubtful,  whether  any  continuous 
portion  of  the  rest  of  the  wall  belongs  to  the  most  ancient  work. 
There  are  indeed  many  large  stones,  both  towards  the  south,  and 
also  north  of  the  Golden  gate  ;  but  they  are  rough  and  unfin- 
ished ;  and  appear  as  if  thrown  irregularly  together.  At  one 
spot  north  of  the  said  gate,  they  project  out  of  line  more  than  a 
foot  ;  as  also  under  the  supposed  curved  stones.  This  general 
irregularity  of  the  wall  (except  near  the  comers)  we  afterwards 
noticed  very  distinctly,  in  passing  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
below. 

RECAPITULATION. 
Beginning  at  the  Southeast  Comer, 

EnfE.Feet 

From  Bontheast  corner  to  supposied  projection,  .        68^ 
To  small  projection  of  two  feet,       .            •  8'i9 

To  the  Golden  gate,  south  side,  .  .      11  Of — 1018 

Golden  gate,  to  north  side,   .  •  .  55 

To  the  projection  of  northeast  tower,   .  .      878 
To  northeast  corner  of  Uaram,        .            .  8'Si —  61 1^ 


1529^ 


The  result  of  our  measurement  of  the  same  line  of  walls  in 
1838,  was  1528  feet.' 

For  the  sake  of  more  convenient  reference,  I  insert  here  like- 
wise our  measurement  of  the  southem  wall  of  the  Haram,  which 
was  not  actually  taken  until  the  followinf]^  Tuesday. 

The  stones  of  the  southem  Haram  wall  adjacent  to  the 
southeast  corner,  are  large,  finely  bevelled  and  faced,  correspond- 
ing to  and  connected  with  those  already  described  at  this  point  in 
the  eastem  wall.  Tliere  are  about  the  same  number  of  courses 
still  remaining.  They  are  obviously  of  the  same  epoch,  and 
part  and  parcel  of  the  same  work.  The  same  order  of  stones  con- 
tinues much  of  the  way  further  west,  for  at  least  one  course,  and 
sometimes  two  or  three  courses,  at  the  bottom ;  all  these  stones 
being  apparently  in  their  original  places.  At  about  90  feet  from 
the  comer  is  a  small  gateway  with  a  pointed  arch,  now  walled 

*  "  I  consider  this  to  be  tlie  finest  spcci-     bniMor,  it  mnst  have  produced  the  effect 
men  of  mural  masonry  in  the  world.    The     of  ^ji^antic  riluvo  panelling;"  Tipping  in 
joints  are  close ;  and  the  fini>hing  of  the     Traill's  Josephus,  I.  p.  xlv. 
berelliii^'  and  Wxcmn  is  go  clean  and  fine,         '•  See  Vol  L  pp.  2G8,  284.  [i.  395,  419.] 
that,  when  fre»h  from  tho  hands  of  the 

\ 
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up.  After  another  like  interval  there  are  three  lofty  gate- 
ways side  by  side,  with  round  arches,  now  likewise  walled  up. 
These  may  not  improbably  be  referred  to  the  age  of  Justinian  ; 
and  once  formed  a  broad  entrance  to  the  vaults  beneath  the 
Haram.*  The  style  of  their  architecture  differs  entirely  from 
that  of  the  earlier  work.  The  junction  of  the  city  wall  with 
the  southern  wall  of  the  Haram  is  made  by  a  low  square  buildings 
or  rather  two  buildings,  forming  two  projections  in  the  external 
angle. — A  comparison  of  the  antique  portions  of  the  southern 
wall  with  the  masonry  of  the  Jews'  wailing  place,  and  that  at 
the  southwest  and  southeast  comers,  left  upon  our  minds  the 
strong  impression,  that  instejwl  of  this  portion  of  the  substructions 
being  of  later  date  than  those  further  north,  these  remains  of  the 
southern  wall  and  southeast  comer  present  decided  evidence  of 
higher  antiquity,  than  almost  any  other  portions. 


SOUTHERN  WALL. MEASUREMENT. 

Beginning  at  the  Southwest  Comer, 


En^FMt 


From  southwest  corner  to  angle  of  city  wall,  meas- 

nred  along  the  city  wall ;  see  p.  164,  .  .      296 

Thickness  of  city  wall,  ....  8 

First  offset  of  building  in  .the  angle,        •  .  .81 

Second  offset        "  "  ...  27^ 

To  southeast  corner,         .....      650 

907i 

I  have  already  referred  to  an  element  of  error  in  the  first  of 
these  measurements  witliin  the  city  ;'*  and  was  therefore  not 
surprised  to  learn  from  Dr  Barclay,  wlio  had  measured  on  a  line 
nearer  to  the  Haram,  that  he  had  found  the  length  of  the  whole 
wall  to  be  92G  feet.' 

Returning  through  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen,  we  went  to  the 
church  of  St.  Anne,  which  stands  on  low  ground  just  north  of 
the  street  within.  It  is  now  a  deserted  mosk.  On  its  eastern 
side  is  the  southern  end  of  a  ridge  of  higher  ground  ;  and  here 
there  has  been  such  an  accumulation  of  rubbish  against  the  wall 
of  the  church,  tliat  there  is  easy  access  to  its  roof  and  dome. 
This  liigh  ground  extends  quite  to  the  northeastern  angle  of  the 
city  wall.     Indeed,  the  eastern  wall  is  carried   along  on   this 

*  Thc.«e  were  not  the  openings  seen  by  Eng.  Feet 

Muundrell ;  for  the  latter  were  witliin  the  1-  Mr  Catherwood's  m  1833,  from 

city  wull ;  Maiindrell  Apr.  6th.  *"»  noU's,                                          932 

^  See  above,  p.  1(>4.  2.  That  of  Wolcott  and  Tipping 

"  My  measurement  in  1838  was  955  »«  ^^-^2;  see  Biblioth  Sacra, 

feet;  an  error  certainly,  but  I  know  not  1843,  p.  23,                                      •16 

bow  it  ar.£e.      The   following  are  more  ^    ^^'^'  ^-  Smith  in  1844,                   906^ 

trustworthy :  The  latter  was  made  along  ^he  city  walL 
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ridge ;  rising  on  the  inside  very  Kttle  above  the  ground  ;  while 
on  the  outside  it  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  and  rests  in 
part  on  scarped  rock. — We  met  at  the  church  a  descendant  of 
the  prophet  in  a  green  turban,  who  courteously  gave  us  informa- 
tion on  various  points. 

Friday^  April  ZOth, — We  this  morning  returned  a  call  from 
Dr  Barclay.  He  had  recently  removed  to  a  house  on  the 
eastern  brow  of  Zion,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  precipitous  rock, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  fragment  of -the  ancient  arch.  From 
his  roof  one  could  look  over  into  the  Haram,  and  see  the  various 
buildings,  as  well  as  portions  of  the  grass-plot  and  the  many 
trees.  Nearly  opposite  to  us,  within  the  Haram  area,  in  a 
narrow  court  along  its  western  wall,  two  cypress  trees  were 
growing ;  these  formed  a  convenient  landmark  to  determine  the 
exact  Une  of  the  Haram  area  in  this  part,  when  looked  at  from 
a  distance.  It  needed  but  a  glance  from  this  spot  to  perceive, 
that  the  whole  western  wall  of  that  area,  from  the  northwestern 
to  the  southwestern  corners,  runs  in  a  straight  line.  This,  how- 
ever, we  saw  still  more  definitely  on  tjie  following  day.  Dr 
Barclay  was  also  making  arrangements,  to  obtain  a  plot  of 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  and  directly  opposite  the  arch,  as 
a  garden,  in  order  to  be  able  to  dig  in  search  of  a  possible  western 
abutment  or  termination,  corresponding  to  the  arch.  Whether 
any  such  will  ever  be  found,  seems  very  problematical. 

Here  too  we  could  look  down  upon  the  south  side  of  the 
causeway  leading  across  the  valley  below  to  the  gate  of  the 
Haram.  There  are  two  or  three  open  spots  on  this  side,  where 
it  seemed  as  if  there  were  vaults  extending  underneath  the 
causeway.  Our  friend  thought  he  could  obtain  further  informa- 
tion on  this  point  among  his  Muslim  acquaintances  ;  but  was 
not  successful  so  long  as  we  remained  in  the  city.  Yet  we 
learned  something  more  the  next  day.  Dr  B.  was  also  working 
at  a  large  plan  of  the  city  from  actual  survey  ;  which  latter  had 
been  nearly  completed. 

Returning  home,  we  went  out  again  to  the  Damascus 
gate  ;  and  there  looked  once  more  at  the  aiif^icnt  room  built  up 
of  massive  stones  on  its  eastern  side.  Then,  mounting  upon  the 
wall,  we  kept  along  it  quite  to  the  northeast  comer  of  the  city  ; 
and  thence  southwards  to  near  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen.  Our 
object  was  to  examine  the  general  make  of  the  ground. 

Stopping  for  a  time  on  the  highest  point  of  the  wall,  where 
it  crowns  the  summit  of  the  hill  which  I  regard  as  Bezetha,  we 
looked  at  the  isolated  hill  further  north,  under  which  is  the 
grotto  of  Jeremiah,  so  called.  The  opposite  fronts  of  these 
two  hills  are  precipitous  rock  ;  and  naturally  suggest  the  idea, 
that  the  two  hills  may  once  have  been  united  by  a  ridge,  which 
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having  been  used  as  a  quarry  has  since  disappeared.  It  struck 
me  now  as  more  probable,  that  this  break  is  not  artificial ;  but 
that  this  eminence,  with  Bezetha  and  Moriah,  belonged  to  a 
ledge  of  rock  rising  up  at  intervals  into  these  hills.' 

Directly  on  the  east  of  this  northern  hill  a  small  valley  or 
depression  comes  from  the  north  ;  and,  entering  the  city  just  east 
of  Herod's  gate,  so  called,  passes  down  in  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion near  the  church  of  St.  Anne,  and  between  the  eastern  slope 
of  Bezetha  and  the  high  ground  along  the  eastern  wall  described 
yesterday.  It  has  here  a  broad  level  bottom  ;  and  traces  of  it  are 
seen  extending  through  beyond  the  eastern  wall  of  the  city,  where 
it  forms  a  slight  depression  outside,  just  south  of  St.  Stephen's 
gate. 

The  ridge  of  higher  ground  lying  along  the  city  wall  on  the 
north  of  St.  Stephen's  gate,  is  at  the  northeast  comer  cut 
through  by  the  trench  of  the  city  wall.  The  ground  is  here  not 
so  high  as  further  south  ;  and  further  north  it  spreads  out 
into  a  broad  low  swell  of  land,  which  cannot  properly  be  called  a 
hill.  In  the  depression  east  of  Herod's  gate  is  a  reservoir  in  the 
city  trench,  where  we  saw  men  drawing  water  in  skins,  and 
transporting  it  into  the  city  on  donkeys.  It  is  filled  in  the  rainy 
season  by  the  water  which  flows  down  the  valley.  It  might 
seem,  from  some  of  the  maps,  as  if  the  water  passed  along  the 
trench  from  this  reservoir  to  the  small  tank  near  St.  Stephen's 
gate  ;  but^  such  is  not  the  case.  The  water  from  the  latter 
reservoir  supplies  a  bath  in  the  city,  just  by  the  street  south  of 
the  church  of  St.  Anne.' 

As  we  returned  home  along  the  street  from  St.  Stephen's 
gate,  we  looked  ap;ain  at  the  supposed  ancient  tower  already 
described  ;  ^  and  also  sought  for  traces  of  an  ancient  wull  coming 
perhaps  from  some  point  near  Herod's  gate  to  the  Haram  at  this 
spot.  Notliing  however  of  the  kind  was  to  be  discovered.  The 
only  structure,  which  might  possibly  at  first  admit  of  such  a 
sugo^estion,  is  the  mosk  el-Mamilniyeh,  formerly  the  church 
of  Mary  Magdalen,  of  the  time  of  the  crusades.*  Its  walls  do 
not  indicate  antiquity. 

In  the  afternoon  we  rode  out  to  the  new  English  cemetery, 
situated  on  the  southwestern  flank  of  Zion,  below  the  brow,  and 
overlooking  the  valley  of  Hinnom.     Here  were  formerly  terraces 

'  This  sagfrestion  of  a  former  junction  parallel  strata  of  which  Schaltz  and  Ga- 

of  the  two  hills  wa»  perhaps  first  made  by  dow  speak,  the  latter  (Tobler)  could  not  dis- 

myself;  see  Vol.  I.  p.  234.  [i.  345.]     It  tinguish. 

has  been  more  distinctly  assumed  by  the        '  Comp.  Vol.  I.  p.  828.  [i.  486.] 
author  of  the  Holy  City,  II.  p.  428;  by        '  See  above,  p.  172. 
Schultz,  p.  36  ;  by  Gadow  in  Zeitschr.  d.        *  Quaresmius  IL  p.  98.  Tobler  Topogf 

morgenl.  Ges.  III.  p.  39;  and  by  Tobler,  I.  p.  441. 
Topogr.  L  p.  50.     But  the  corresponding 
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fi)r  cultivation ;  and  these  have  been  converted  into  one  broad 
terrace,  on  which  the  cemetery  is  laid  out.  In  doing  this,  the 
slope  beneath  the  brow  was  dug  away ;  and  thus  there  has  been 
uncovered  a  large  tract  of  scarped  rock,  which  served  as  the 
foundation  of  the  ancient  city  wall  in  this  part.  Some  frag- 
ments of  the  wall  itself  were  still  to  be  seen  upon  the  rock. 
Quite  a  number  of  bevelled  stones  had  been  dug  out,  and  were 
lying  scattered  about.  Some  arches  and  several  cisterns  had 
likewise  been  uncovered.  In  one  place  a  flight  of  thirty-six 
steps,  cut  in  the  scarped  rock,  led  down  to  what  was  apparently 
the  8ur£Eu^e  of  the  ground  outside.  The  cemetery  was  not  yet 
completed,  and  there  were  not  many  graves.  That  of  the  late 
bishop  Alexander  had  as  yet  no  monument. 

We  now  rode  to  the  American  cemetery.*  It  is  a  small  plot 
on  the  summit  of  Zion,  about  the  middle  of  the  tract  outside  of 
the  city  wall,  and  south  of  the  Latin  and  Armenian  cemeteries. 
It  is  now  surrounded  by  a  high  and  substantial  wall ;  with  a 
door  under  lock  and  key.  The  surface  has  been  levelled,  and 
was  now  covered  with  green  grass  ;  which,  however,  was  already 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  withering  under  the  rays  of  an  orien- 
tal sun.  There  are  here  but  three  graves  of  Americans  ;  those 
of  Dr  Dodge  and  Mrs  Thomson,  missionaries  ;  and  that  of 
Prof.  Fiske  of  Amherst  College,  who  died  here  in  May,  1847. 
One  Englishman,  Mr  Waite  of  London,  also  lies  buried  here. 

Prof.  Fiske  was  an  old  and  cherished  friend  of  mine,  of  five 
and  twenty  years'  standing.  He  had  long  suffered  from  feeble 
health ;  and  when  he  was  wavering  as  to  his  journey  to  the  east, 
my  persuasions  had  not  been  wanting  to  encourage  him.  He 
accompanied  the  Rev.  Dr  Smith  and  his  wife  on  their  voyage  to 
Beirut,  and  could  have  had  no  better  introduction  to  the  Holy 
Land.  Mr  Whiting  travelled  with  him  to  Jerusalem.  Here 
he  became  affected  by  an  acute  disease ;  but  they  started  for 
Beirdt,  and  had  already  advanced  a  day's  journey,  when  the 
progress  of  the  disease  compelled  them  to  return  to  Jerusa- 
lem. After  lingering  for  nearly  a  fortnight  in  the  house  of  Dr 
McGrowan,  he  died  peacefully.  May  27th.'  His  body  lies  here 
upon  Mount  Zion  ;  but  his  spirit  lives  in  the  celestial  Zion.  A 
neat  monument,  erected  by  his  friends  in  Amherst  College,  with 
an  appropriate  Latin  inscription,  marks  the  spot. 

We  sought,  and  with  some  difficulty  found  again,  the  grave 
of  Bradford,  in  the  Latin  cemetery.' 

Passing  around  the  city  on  the  west,  we  examined  the  traces 
of  the  ancient  third  wall  on  the  northwest  and  north  of  the  city.* 

»  See  Vol.  L  p.  230.   [i.  840.1  "  See  Vol.  I.  p.  229.  [i.  338.] 

•  Sec  "Memoir  of  Rev.  N.  W.  Fiske, bj        *  Vol  I.  pp.  314,  315.  [  i.  465-467.] 
H.  Humphrey,  D.  D."  Amhertt  1S50. 
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For  a  considerable  distance  they  are  very  distinct ;  and  he  most 
be  committed  to  some  preconceived  theory,  who  would  deny 
them.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  southern  portion,  the 
towers,  and  the  massive  stones  among  the  olive  trees  towards  the 
northeast.  They  quite  correspond  to  the  description  by  Jose- 
phus,  of  the  general  course  of  the  third  wall. 

At  a  later  hour  we  went  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ; 
mainly  in  order  to  look  at  the  tomb  of  Joseph  and  Nicodemos, 
so  called.  This  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  rotunda  ;  not  the 
exact  western  door,  but  the  one  next  north,  which  is  usually 
open.  I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  along  a  candle  :  and 
it  was  well ;  for  the  lamps  afforded  only  the  least  possible  light. 
The  entrance  from  the  door  leads  through  the  chapel  on  the  left, 
that  of  the  Syrians  ;  and  thence  into  the  crypt,  which  is  beyond 
it.  This  crypt  is  very  smalL*  The  front  is  built  up  with 
masonry,  apparently  a  portion  of  the  circular  wall  behind  the 
galleries,  on  which  the  dome  rests.  The  back  wall,  which  is  curved 
and  irregular,  the  roof,  and  the  floor,  are  solid  rock.  This  small 
crypt  has  evidently  been  excavated  in  and  under  the  rock  ;  but 
without  any  regularity  of  form.  Towards  the  southwest  are  two 
low  open  niches  for  bodies  cut  in  lengthwise  ;  and  towards  the 
northwest  is  the  appearance  of  two  others  now  closed  up,  as 
if  bodies  were  in  them.  In  the  floor,  and  occupying  almost  the 
whole  floor,  is  excavated  the  upper  portion  (towards  the  head) 
of  a  small  8arcoi)hagU8 ;  which  then  is  fiirther  excavated 
(towards  the  feet)  under  the  floor.  A  lid  once  covered  this 
upper  part.  The  length  of  the  whole  sarcophagus  is  only  four 
kot.  At  right  angles  to  this,  on  the  east,  a  similar  and  still 
smaller  sarcophagus  is  sunk  in  the  floor,  and  extends  under 
the  wall  in  front. 

That  here  is  a  rock-hewn  sepulchre,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but,  how  far  its  date  is  to  be  carried  back,  is  a  very  different 
question.  It  lias  been  quietly  assumed,  that  this  tomb  existed 
here  before  our  Lord's  crucifixion  ;  and  that  therefore  the  spot 
was  outside  of  the  second  wall  of  the  ancient  city.*  But  even 
granting  that  the  tomb  existed  before  the  erection  of  Constan- 
tino's church,  we  are  by  no  means  warranted  to  infer,  that  it 
goes  back  beyond  the  destruction  of  Jenisalem  by  Titus.  Rock- 
tombs  continued  to  be  excavated  around  the  city  apparently 
after  that  event.  The  monolithic  tombs  in  the  valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat  are  hardly  earlier  than  the  Christian  era  ;  and  the  sepul- 
chres with  Greek  inscriptions  and  crosses  and  with  paintings, 

'  Schultc  rightly  saja,  that  a  man  can  *  Schultz,  Jernsalem  p.  9C.  Ritter  Erdk. 

hardly  rtand  upright  in  it;  and  that  it  can-  XVI  i.  p.  434.  Williams  Holy  City,  II  pp 

not  hold  more  than  three  persons  at  once;  194,  105. 
p  96.     So  too  Quarcsmina,  II.  p.  568. 
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south  of  the  yalley  of  Hinnom,  testify  to  their  Christian  origin, 
or  at  least  to  their  use  by  Christians.  ^  It  certainly  is  no  impos- 
sible supposition,  that,  during  the  two  and  a  half  centuries  which 
intervened  before  Constantino's  undertaking,  this  tract  lay 
desolate,  and  thus  sepulchres  might  have  been  excavated  in  it. 
Indeed,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  probability,  that  it  was  thus 
desolate  ;  for  had  it  been  covered  with  dwellings,  we  can  hardly 
suppose  it  would  have  been  at  once  received  as  the  place  of  the 
crucifixion  ;  which  according  to  express  Scripture  was  without 
the  city.' 

But  there  is  no  need  of  any  such  hypothesis ;  for  there 
is  apparently  no  good  reason  for  referring  this  tomb  even  to 
BO  early  an  age  as  that  of  Constantine.  This  is  obviously 
true  in  respect  to  the  sarcophagi  sunk  in  the  floor.  No  other 
instance  will  be  found,  I  think,  of  like  excavations  in  the 
floor  of  a  crypt.  They  are  also  smaller  than  usual,  and  differ 
in  form  from  all  other  sarcophagi.  It  may  however  be  said, 
and  it  has  been  said,  that  these  two  excavations  are  a  later 
work ;  while  the  crypt  itself  and  the  niches  perpendicular  to 
the  side  are  ancient.'  But  here  too  a  like  difficulty  meets 
us.  In  all  other  tombs,  where  such  niches  or  loculi  are  found, 
they  are  either  in  the  sides  of  regular  apartments,  as  in  the 
tombs  of  the  Kings  so  called,  and  of  the  Judges,  and  elscwliere  ; 
or  in  the  side  of  a  long  passage,  as  in  the  tombs  of  the  Prophets 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  They  exist  nowhere  else  in  a  crypt  so 
low  and  small,  so  irregular  in  form,  and  in  which  too  every 
thing  is  so  crowded  together.  Further,  the  numerous  sepulchral 
chambers  around  Jerusalem  are  all  excavated  horizontally  in  the 
natural  or  artificial  face  of  the  rock ;  *  with  the  exception  of  the 
tombs  of  the  Prophets,  which  differ  from  this,  as  well  as  from  all 
others.  The  entrance  is  always  at  the  side,  and  never  from 
above.  But  the  crypt  in  question  is  nearly  or  quite  on  a  level 
with  the  pavement  of  the  rotunda  ;  and  whUe,  therefore,  it 
could  readily  be  excavated  in  the  rock  adjacent  to  the  church ; 
yet  it  is  at  least  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  lower  than  the  ground 
in  the  street  outside  ;  where  too  there  has  been  little  or  no  ac- 
cumulation.* If  therefore  the  crypt  existed  here  before  the 
church  of  Constantine,  it  was  a  deep  subterranean  excavation, 
made  apparently  from  above ;  and  quite  unlike  all  the  sepul- 
chral chambers  which  are  still  so  numerous  around  the  city. 

*  S«e  VoL  I.  pp.  361  sq.  854,  366.  [  L         *  Sec  VoL  I.  p.  352.  [  i.  522.] 

521,  524,  626.]  *  This  estimate  accords  with  the  jndff- 

*  Ueb.  13,  12.     John  19,  20.  ment  of  several  geatleinen  lonp:  resident  in 
■  So   Schnltz,    who   admits,   that  these     the  city.     Prot*.  Willis  says  "  from  twenty 

sarcophagi  in  the  floor  may  be  later,  per-     to    twenty-five   fe«t ; "    Holy  City  U.  p. 
haps  of  the  age  of  the  crusades ;    p.  97.     238. 
Hitter  XVL  i.  p.  434  sq. 

Vol.  m.— 16 
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I  have  thus  brought  forward  the  eircumstam  *'«^  iWch  go  to 
show  a  probability  strong  enough  at  least  to  couui'-erbalance  the 
mere  assumption  in  behalf  of  this  crypt,  that  it  is  of  h^^h  anti- 
quity. To  these  may  be  added  the  destruction  of  .the  church  by 
order  of  the  Khalif  el-H^kim  in  the  eleventh  cent\jry ;  when  it 
was  razed  to  the  very  foundations.  That  an  earlier  sepulchre 
like  this  would  be  left  unharmed,  is  hardly  probable. 

To  what  period  then  may  this  crypt  be  rete,rred  ?  The 
practice  of  interring  the  dead  in  churches  reaches  back  beyond 
the  age  of  the  crusades.  The  two  brothers,  Godfrej'  and  Bald- 
win, the  first  Frank  kings  of  Jerusalem,  were  both  buried  in 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.*  It  was  not  unnatural  in 
the  crusaders  and  holy  men  of  that  period,  to  desire  that  their 
own  bodies  might  repose  within  those  sacred  precincts.'  It  is 
easy  to  conceive,  that  out  of  such  a  feeling  in  individuals  or  a 
family,  a  crypt  like  this  should  have  been  conslructed  in  that  or 
an  earlier  age.  To  do  this  in  the  least  space  possible,  in  order 
not  to  encroach  upon  the  church,  what  better  device  than  to 
imitate  the  ancient  sepulchral  chambci-s  by  which  they  were 
surrounded  ?  The  facUity  of  the  work  from  witliin  the  church, 
the  irregular  form  and  contracted  space,  and  the  crowding 
together  of  the  locuH  ;  all  favour  this  supposition.  In  this 
aspect,  the  tomb,  even  if  we  suppose  it  unaflected  by  the  deso- 
lations of  el-H^kim,  cannot  have  been  constructed  earlier  thaix 
the  seventh  or  eight  century  ;  for  before  the  labours  of  ModestUF 
no  church  existed  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre  itself. — ^*rh<^re  maj 
have  been  other  like  tombs  within  or  connected  with  tLe  church, 
which  have  disappeared  in  the  revolutions  to  which  th<^  edifico 
has  been  subjected.  Even  the  present  crypt  has  bt:<^n  en- 
croached upon  by  the  wall  in  front. 

Thus  far  I  have  discussed  the  question  of  this  sepulchre 
upon  its  own  merits,  independently  of  all  topographical  and  his- 
torical considerations.  Hereafter  I  hope  to  show,  upon  the 
ground  of  these  latter,  that  its  existence  can  have  no  weight 
in  determining  the  course  of  the  ancient  second  wall. 

The  evening  of  this  day  was  spent  by  invitation  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Literary  Society  of  Jerusalem,  held  at  the  rooms  of  Mr 
Finn,  the  British  consul,  its  founder  and  chief  supporter.  The 
paper  of  the  evening  was  read  by  Mr  Finn,  on  the  Bamah  of 
Samuel.  An  Arabic  letter  was  also  read  from  the  priest  of 
the  Samaritans  at  Nabulus  to  Mr  Finn,  inviting  him  and  his 
family  to  be  present  at  their  sacrifice  of  the  Passover  on  the  fol- 
lowing  Monday.     It  was  a  singular  document ;   not  so  much 

'  Holy  City  I.  pp.  897,  404.  Hei1igenGrabc8bei8etzenl]e88eD;''Schu]ti^ 

*  **  Es  ist  aller dings    wabr,    dnss    die     Jerusalem  p.  97. 
Kreuzfahrer  sich  gem  in  der  KircLe  des 
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however  for  the  style,  as  on  account  of  the  person  and  the 
occasion. 

Mr  Finn  also  communicated  to  the  Society  the  following  as 
the  most  recent  statement  of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the 
Holy  City,  obtained  by  him  through  the  Foreign  Office  from 
the  Admiralty  in  London  : 

Lat.   N.  3P  46'  35" 

LoNG.E.  35°  18'  30"  from  Greenwich.' 

Saturday  J  May  \8t  This  was  to  us  a  busy  day.  It  was 
likewise  to  some  extent  a  rainy  day.  The  weather  throughout 
yesterday  had  been  hazy  and  lowering.  The  same  continued 
this  morning  ;  and  at  about  10  o'clock  it  began  to  rain,  which 
is  very  unusual  at  this  season.  It  held  up  after  3  o'clock  ;  but 
during  the  ensuing  night  there  was  heavy  rain. 

Dr  McGrowan  had  kindly  made  arrangements  to  accompany 
us  to  several  points  of  interest  and  importance.  Indeed,  for 
admittance  to  one  or  two  of  these  we  were  indebted  to  the 
respect  and  confidence  with  which,  as  a  physician,  he  is  regarded 
by  the  native  population.  < 

Soon  after  9  o'clock  Dr  McGowan  called,  accompanied  by 
Mr  Caiman  and  bringing  with  him  his  dragoman,  a  native 
Greek  Christian.  We  first  went  to  a  place  near  our  lodgings, 
on  the  west  of  the  street  leading  to  the  Damascus  gate,  where  a 
house  had  been  torn  away,  and  excavations  were  made  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  new  foundations.  They  had  dug  a  hole  like  a 
well  nearly  fifty  feet  deep ;  and  at  this  depth  had  found  substruc- 
tions and  an  arch.  These  had  been  seen  by  our  friends  a  few 
days  before ;  but  we  were  now  unfortunately  too  late,  as  the 
hole  had  been  partly  filled  up. 

We  went  next  to  the  Serai  or  barracks  at  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  Haram  area  ;  which  we  also  visited  on  our  former 
journey.'  We  were  at  once  admitted,  and  went  upon  the  roof. 
Besides  the  general  view  which  I '  have  formerly  described,  our 
attention  was  specially  directed  to  the  following  three  particu- 
lars, viz. 

That  the  scarped  rock,  at  the  northwest  comer,  extends  for 
some  distance  along  both  the  westem  and  northem  sides,  being 

'  The  authori^  on  which  this  statement  Graves,  in  his  letter  to  me  from  Malta  of 

rests,   is  unknown  to  me.      The  latitude  Dec.  1842,  that  he  hud  carried  to  Jerusa* 

is  six  minutes  less   than  the  mean  lati-  1cm   three   excellent    chronometers ;    hut 

tode  assumed  in  Vol.  L  p.  259.  [i.  381.]  that   accidents   had  happened  to  two  of 

It  b  also  one  minute  greater  than  that  them ;  so  that  he  could  only  send  me  the 

found  hj  Niehuhr;    ihid. — The  following  result  of  the  remaining  one.     And  that, 

extract  of  a  letter  from  Sir  F.  Beaufort  corrected  as  carefully  as  he  could,  gave  the 

to  the  author,  dated  Dec.  13,  1855,  gives  longitude  of  the  Casa  Nuova  of  the  Latia 

another  authority  for  the  longitude  :  "  It  convent,  at  35^  18'  east  of  Greenwich, 

appears  from  the  account  given  hj  Capt  *  VoL  I.  244  sq.  [L  360  sq.] 
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on  the  west  side  six  or  eight  feet  high ;  and^  inrther,  that  the 
whole  area  at  the  northwest  comer  and  in  the  northern  part 
presents  a  surface  of  rock,  which  has  evidently  been  cut  away  to 
its  present  level.*  The  scarped  rock  along  the  northern  side 
near  the  comer  is  apparently  higher ;  indeed  it  is  reported  as 
being  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  high,' 

That  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram  area  runs  in  a  straight 
line  from  its  northern  to  its  southem  extremity.  This  was 
obvious  ;  we  now  stood  at  the  northern  end,  and  looked  along  it 
unobstmctedly  for  two  thirds  of  its  length ;  while  beyond  that 
distance,  and  directly  on  the  same  line,  were  seen  the  two  cypress 
trees  adjacent  to  its  southem  end,  which  we  noticed  yesterday 
from  the  house  of  Dr  Barclay. 

That  between  Zion  and  the  ridge  on  which  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  stands,  there  is  a  visible  and  very  considerable 
depression. 

In  passing  down  again  from  the  roof,  we  paid  our  respects  to 
the  K^im  Makam  in  his  public  room.  He  was  an  elderly  mild 
looking  Turk,  with  courteous  manners  ;  and  he  improved  the 
opportunity  to  elicit  a  little  medical  advice  in  behalf  of  a  daugh- 
ter.    We  sat  a  few  minutes,  and  took  our  leave. 

We  stopped  a  short  time  at  the  church  of  the  Flagellation, 
so  called,  in  the  same  street ;  and  then  ascended  to  the  mosk  el- 
Mulawiyeh,  which  crowns  the  very  summit  of  Bezetha,  and  com- 
mands a  noble  view  of  the  whole  city.  Here  we  were  freely 
admitted,  both  to  the  mosk  below,  and  to  the  rooms  which  have 
been  added  above.  These-  latter  are  occupied  as  a  dwelling. 
The  original  structure  below  was  once  a  small  church,  known  to 
the  crusaders  as  that  of  St.  John.^ 

We  now  turned  along  the  street  of  the  bazars  ;  examining 
the  various  columns  on  the  way,  and  also  the  corner  wall  and 
arches  of  the  palace  of  the  knights  along  the  street  from  the 
Y^fa  gate.  These  have  been  already  described.*  West  of  this, 
on  the  lower  comer  of  the  next  street,  which  runs  north  along 
the  west  side  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  is  the  Greek 
convent  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  It  occupies  a  square  plot  at 
the  angle  of  the  two  streets  ;  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the 
church.  This  had  been  rebuilt  within  the  last  few  years.*  On 
digging  to  lay  new  foimdations,  a  vaulted  room  or  chapel  was 

»  See  Vol.  I.  p.  244.  [i.  361.]     Gather-  ■  La  Citezde  Jherus.  7.   Tobler  Topogr. 

wood  in  Rartlett*s  Walks,  p.  102.     KraflFt  I.  p.  607  sq. 

p.  1 2.     Tobler  Topoj^r.  I.  p.  460  aq.  ^  See  above,  p.  167. 

'  Kraffl  p.  12.     There  is  here  not  im-  •  According  to  Tobler  the   rebuilding 

probably  some  exaggeration. — The  author  of  this  church  belonging  to  the  convent  ot 

of  the  "Holy  City"  says  20  feet,  and  re-  St.  John,  waa  begun  in  1840;  Topogr    L 

fera  to  Bartlett's  Walks ;  where,  however,  pp.  284-286. 
I  find  no  such  specification. 
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discoTered  underneath,  entirely  filled  up  with  rubbish,  and  for- 
gotten. On  clearing  away  the  rubbish,  it  was  found  to  be  an 
earlier  Greek  chapel ;  measuring  from  north  to  south  along  the 
cross  forty  feet  or  more  ;  and  regularly  furnished  with  doors  and 
windows,  showing  that  it  once  stood  wholly  above  ground. 
From  the  bottom  to  the  ceiling  is  at  least  twenty  feet ;  and  this  is 
about  the  level  of  the  court  of  the  convent.  This  court  again  is 
four  or  five  feet  lower  than  the  street  outside.  This  subterra- 
nean chapel  still  remains  open  ;  and  we  descended  into  it  and 
examined  it.^ 

The  entrance  to  the  convent  is  on  the  west,  from  the  street 
running  north  by  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  At  the 
southern  part  of  this  street  there  has  been  of  course  a  great 
accumulation  of  rubbish.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  convent 
is  an  elevated  spot,  from  which  the  street  descends  towards  the 
south  into  that  from  the  Y^fa  gate ;  and  towards  the  north  as 
fer  as  to  the  lane  leading  down  east  to  the  court  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  In  this  part  there  is  little  or  no  accumulation;  as 
is  shown  by  the  pool  of  Hezekiah  close  at  hand,  which  is  cut  in 
the  rock.  Down  this  lane  flows  all  the  water  from  this  portion 
of  the  street,  as  well  as  from  further  north,  where  the  street  rises 
again  towards  the  Via  dolorosa  eight  or  ten  feet.  Just  opposite 
the  church  it  is  nearly  level. 

We  now  repaired  to  the  house  of  the  Prussian  "  Diako- 
nissinen"on  Zion,  where  we  were  courteously  received,  and  were 
struck  with  the  neatness  and  order  which  prevailed.  Our  next 
visit  was  to  the  English  school ;  and  we  afterwards  went  through 
the  Jewish  hospital.  This  belongs  to  the  mission  of  the  London 
Jews'  Society  ;  and  is  under  the  medical  care  of  Dr  McGowan. 
Every  thing  was  neat,  and  api)eared  comfortable.  It  was  the 
day  on  which  the  friends  of  the  patients  were  admitted  ;  and 
there  were  quite  a  number  of  Jewish  females  in  the  rooms. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  first  to  the  house  of  Abu  Sa'M, 
which  joins  upon  the  Haram  area  on  the  west,  and  indeed  ex- 
tends within  the  wall,  between  the  Jews'  wailing  place  and  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  arch.  This  house  we  desired  to  inspect, 
as  forming  one  of  the  supposed  angles  said  to  be  made  in  this 
part  by  the  western  wall.  While  yesterday  hesitating  how  he 
might  best  apply  for  admission,  Dr  McGowan  had  been  sent  for 
by  the  family  to  visit  a  sick  child  ;  and  thus  the  way  was 
opened  to  us,  not  only  without  difficulty,  but  by  a  courteous 
invitation.  We  were  received  with  great  friendliness  by  a  young 
man,  one  of  the  family  of  brothers  who  now  occupied  the  house, 
and  were  led  into  the  upper  part  and  within  the  Haram.     Here 

*  This  is  the  chapel  referred  to  in  Mr  ^Mliting'8  letter ;  see  Note  IV,  end  of  the 
Tolame. 

Vol  ni.— 1G^ 
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the  house  has  a  narrow  court  of  its  own  on  the  south,  along  the 
inside  of  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram  area  ;  and  separated  on 
the  east  from  the  Haram  proper  by  a  thin  wall  of  its  own.  In 
this  narrow  court  are  the  two  cypress  trees  already  men- 
tioned. 

Towards  the  south  this  court  has  connection  with  the  build- 
ings which  fill  up  the  whole  southwestern  corner  of  the  Haram 
area.  Here  is  the  mosk  of  the  Mugh&ribeh  or  Western  Africans, 
into  which  we  were  conducted.^  In  one  of  the  rooms  the  first 
Kibla  erected  by  'Omar  was  pointed  out  to  us,  bearing  stiU  a 
Cufic  inscription.  The  large  room  which  occupies  the  southwest 
comer  has  windows  on  its  eastern  side,  through  which  we  looked 
along  the  double  row  of  vaulted  cloisters  leading  along  the 
southern  wall  to  the  mosk  el-Aksa. 

Returning  to  the  house,  we  were  led  to  an  upper  comer  room, 
with  windows  towards  the  east  and  north.  Here  we  looked  direct- 
ly out  upon  the  Haram.  Through  the  middle  of  the  room,  from 
north  to  south,  there  was  a  depression  of  a  few  inches,  imme- 
diately over  the  Haram  wall,  and  serving  as  a  dividing  line 
between  what  was  within  the  Haram  and  what  warf  without. 
The  family  live  and  sleep  outside  of  this  line  ;  but  repeat  their 
prayers  on  the  inside  ;  because  one  prayer  or  genuflexion  within 
the  Haram  is  of  more  avail  than  five  hundred  outside.  Here 
too  we  could  see  that  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram  area  is 
straight  throughout.  We  were  now  at  the  cypress  trees,  and 
could  see  the  minarets  upon  or  next  the  wall  further  north,  all  in 
a  line  with  the  spot  where  we  stood.  The  very  intelligent  heads 
of  the  family,  one  of  whom  was  a  Secretar}'  of  the  government, 
gave  also  their  testimony,  that  the  western  wall  is  straight ; 
and  has  no  projections  or  angles  like  the  eastern. 

Another  brother  came  in  ;  and  the  two  had  much  conversa- 
tion witli  my  companions.  They  had  visited  the  vaults  existing 
beneath  el-Aksa  and  further  east ;  but  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
vaults  west  of  el-Aksa.  After  cofi'ee  we  went  to  the  room  of  the 
second  brother,  outside  of  the  Haram  ;  where  sherbet  was  served. 
In  descending  the  second  flight  of  stairs  from  the  top  of  the 
house,  we  passed  through  the  Haram  wall  not  less  than  three 
times  ;  first  out,  then  in,  and  then  otit  again.  This  is  of  course 
the  upper  portion  of  the  wall  ;  and  is  wholly  of  modern  con- 
struction. 

We  took  our  leave,  much  pleased  with  our  visit,  and  grateful 
to  Dr  McGowan  for  ha\'ing  procured  for  us  the  opportunity. 
This  was  the  first  time  the  house  had  been  entered  by  Franks  ; 
and  our  visit  aided  to  settle  the  question  in  respect  to  the  course 
of  the  western  wall.     We  had  thus  seen  it  from  the  house  of  Di 

*  See  Mejr  ed-Din  in  Fundgr.  des  Orients,  IL  p.  8C  sq. 
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Barclay  on  the  eastern  brow  of  Zion  ;  we  had  looked  along  it 
from  its  northern  extremity,  and  now  again  from  near  its  south- 
em  end ;  and  in  each  case  with  the  like  result,  viz.  that  it  is 
straight  throughout  its  whole  course.^ 

In  returning  towards  the  Yfifa  gate,  we  examined  the  ground 
near  the  northeast  comer  of  Zion  and  the  west  end  of  the 
causeway.  There  seems  to  be  no  direct  connection  between  the 
two.  The  causeway  and  the  street  upon  it  pass  along  on  the 
north  of  Zion,  and*  do  not  now  touch  its  northeast  comer ; 
although  the  aqueduct  from  Solomon's  pools  is  understood  to 
bend  around  from  Zion  so  as  to  be  carried  along  the  causeway. 
If  the  latter  ever  formed  a  junction  with  Zion  in  this  part,  it 
could  have  reached  only  to  the  foot ;  never  to  the  brow.  Just 
within  the  street  leading  down  from  the  causeway  northwards,  is 
a  stone  in  the  wall  of  a  house,  with  a  Greek  inscription  inverted. 
It  seems  to  be  merely  ecclesiastical  A  Greek  cross  is  on  one 
side  ;  and  the  name  ihANNHS  occurS  twice.' 

Turning  up  the  first  steep  lane  on  this  comer  of  Zion,  we 
called  upon  an  intelligent  Mussulman,  an  acquaintance  of  our 
friends,  living  in  a  house  on  the  very  northeast  brow  of  Zion. 
He  was  a  man  of  some  leaming  ;  and  had  a  manuscript  of  the 
work  of  Mejr  ed-Din,  from  which  he  read  to  us.  We  asked  him 
respecting  the  causeway ;  in  which,  he  said,  he  had  seen  exca- 
vations made.  According  to  him,  the  great  sewer,  which  drains 
the  whole  city  north  of  Zion,  begins  on  the  east  side  of  the 
valley  not  far  above  the  causeway ; '  and  is  continued  along 
under  the  causeway  and  making  part  of  it,  westwards,  till  it 
turns  south  and  is  carried  out  under  the  city  wall.  It  is  very 
large ;  so  that  he  thought  a  man  could  enter  it  on  horseback. 
Another  smaller  sewer,  he  said,  coming  from  the  west,  is  carried 
along  under  a  portion  of  the  causeway,  and  enters  the  larger 
sewer.  The  aqueduct  from  Solomon's  p(X)ls,  which  passes  under 
his  own  house,  is  carried  (he  thought)  along  the  south  side  of 
the  causeway  ;  but  of  this  he  seemed  less  certain.  These  state- 
ments probably  have  some  foundation  in  fact ;  but  the  tme  state 

*  So  too  Schnltz  in  Holy  City  II.  p.  323.  sonthern  portion  of  the  snbstmctinns  of  the 

Tobler  Topogr.  I.  p.  xcvi,  and  in  Zeifcw.-hr.  Hanim  aroa;  Holy  City  II.  pp.  .-^22,  3'.>8, 

d.  Dcutach.  niorgenl.  Gesellschuft  VII.  p.  400. — V>t  McGowan  had  received  a  letter 

226  «j. — This  question  as  to  the  course  of  from  Prof.  Willis,  asking  informntion  on 

the  western  wall  of  the  Hnram  is  in  itself  this  very  point ;  which  our  observations  ol 

«f  lit:le  importance;  but  h&s  been  made  to-day  enabled  nim  to  communicate.     Mr 

prominent  from  the  fact,  tliat  on  the  Plan  Bartlett  came  to  the  same  R'>ult  the  next 

of   the    Kni!li>h  engineers   (Aldrich    and  year,  1853;  Joruiialem  Ilevisitcd  pp.   74- 

Symun'.Is)  it  is  laid  down  with  two  off^ts  76. 

or  retiring  un;zle.''  in  its  southern  part;  and         '  Tliis  inscription  was  copied  by  Kraffl, 

this  error  again  has  been  assumed  as  fur-  No.  7. 
uiahijig  evidence  of  tlie  later  date  of  the         '  Comp.  Tobler  Topogr.  L  p.  20. 
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of  the  case  will  hardly  be  known,  till  there  shall  be  opportunity 
for  extensive  excavations.* 

We  dined  at  6  o'clock  with  Dr  Mc  Gowan  and  his  lady ; 
and  spent  the  evening  at  their  house  in  a  party  of  friends  and 
travellers  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Sunday,  May  2nd, — The  day  was  cloudy,  with  one  or  two 
showers  of  rain.  '  There  was  service  in  the  English  church  at 
10  o'clock  ;  after  which  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered. 
In  the  afternoon  the  service  is  regularly  in  German ;  the  Rev. 
Mr  Reichardt  and  Dr  Valentiner  at  that  time  officiating  alter- 
nately.    Many  strangers  were  present. 

Monday,  May  3rd. — The  clouds  and  showers  of  the  pre- 
ceding days  were  over  ;  the  sky  was  serene,  and  the  weather 
delightful. 

About  10  o'clock  we  rode  out  through  the  Damascus  gate, 
and  looked  at  the  fragments  of  a  former  wall  half  way  between 
that  gate  and  the  northwest  comer  of  the  city.  At  this  spot 
there  are  several  traces  of  old  wall,  indicating  a  tower  or  angle, 
with  tolerably  large  bevelled  stones  and  a  trench.  They  seemed 
to  mc  to  have  once  belonged  to  the  wall  that  was  superseded  by 
the  present  wall  ;  which  latter  here  stands  within  the  other. 
Nevertheless,  this  former  wall  may  very  probably  have  been 
itself  a  portion  of  the  ancient  second  wall,  or  built  upon  it« 
foundations. 

We  now  rode  off  northwards  among  the  olive  trees,  seeking 
for  further  traces  of  the  ancient  third  wall,  which  had  been 
mentioned  to  us  by  resident  friends  as  existing  among  the  trees 
in  a  line  with  those  formerly  seen  by  us.'  We  found  these 
latter  ;  but  did  not  fall  in  with  any  others.  We  then  rode 
along  the  brow  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  to  St.  Stephen's 
gate  ;  but  saw  no  traces  of  ancient  foundations.  Descending 
and  crossing  the  bridge  in  the  valley,  we  passed  along  by  Gcth- 
semane,  now  enclosed  by  the  Latins  with  a  high  and  strong 
wall,  and  converted  into  a  pleasant  garden,  which  is  kept  locked. 
The  three  monuments  in  the  valley,  viz.  those  of  Absalom, 
James,  and  Zacharias,  so  called,^  have  each  of  them  in  front 
two  corner  pillars  attached,  and  two  others  in  the  middle. 
These,  with  their  capitals,  in  the  northern  and  southern  monu- 

*  A  passage  in  Mcjr  ed-Din  refers  per-  the  Mihnib  of  David.     It  still  exists  ;  and 

haps  to  these  sewers ;    and  very  pos-ibly  parts  of  it  are  pometiines  uncovered.     It  is 

the  testimony  in  the  text  rests  mainly  on  a  gallery  w)Hdly  vaulted."     Fundgr.  de 

his  authority.    He  is  speaking  of  the  street  Or.  II.  p.  12G. — For  a  later  remark  of  D 

of  David,  i.  e.  the  street  leadinjE;  down  from  Barclay,  see  Sect.  V,  below,  under  "  Waten 

the  Yuta  gate  ;  and  says  it  was  so  named  of  Jerusalem,  the  Aijueduct.^ 
"  ^rom  a  subterranean  gallery  which  David         '  See  VoL  I.  p.  315.  [  i.  46o  sq.J 
causc'd  to  be  made  frt)m  the  gate  of  the         '  See  YoL  I.  p.  349  sq.  [  i.  517  sq.J 
Chain  [in  the  Haram]  to  the  castle,  called 
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ments,  are  nearly  of  the  Ionic  type  ;  in  the  intervening  tomb 
they  are  nearest  Doric. 

As  we  passed  down  the  valley  in  this  part,  and  looked  up  at 
the  Haram  wall  above  us,  the  irregularity  of  its  construction 
was  seen  very  distinctly.  Except  at  the  southeast  corner  the 
large  stones  are  carelessly  laid  up.  At  the  upper  fountain  there 
seemed  to  be  no  change.  We  drank  again  of  the  water  ;  and 
recognised  the  same  peculiar  taste  as  formerly.*  Here  and 
farther  south  we  had  above  us,  on  the  left,  the  village  of  Selwan ; 
the  houses  of  which  are  mostly  built  each  in  front  of  a  sepul- 
chral excavation. 

At  the  fountain  of  Siloam,  likewise,  we  remarked  no  change. 
Women  were  washing  their  clothes  below  the  fountain,  and 
spreading  them  upon  the  rocks  to  dry.  The  rill  from  the  foun- 
tain is  brought  along  by  a  deep  cut  into  and  under  the  point 
of  rock,  which  forms  the  southern  end  of  Ophel ;  and  just  here 
is  the  washing  place  and  a  watering  place  for  animals.  A  broad 
wall  or  causeway,  with  a  path  upon  it,  is  carried,  near  by,  across 
the  Siloam  valley  to  the  tree  of  Elijah  so  called.  It  may  once 
have  been  a  dam  to  collect  the  waters  from  above ;  but  there  are 
now  no  traces  of  any  side  walls  or  of  an  upper  wall,  as  of  a  re- 
servoir. 

In  formerly  passing  through  the  subterranean  channel,  which 
connects  the  upper  and  lower  fountains,  we  had  measured  its 
length,  1750  feet  ;  wliile  above  ground  the  distance  from  the 
upper  fountain  to  the  point  of  rock  near  Siloam  was  only  1100 
feet.*  We  now  measured  this  external  distance  again,  and 
made  it  1200  feet ;  but  the  variation  probably  arose  from  some 
change  in  fixing  the  two  ends  of  the  line.  At  any  rate,  the 
difference  between  the  internal  and  external  measurements  is 
still  too  great  ;  so  that  I  am  compelled  to  suppose  some  error 
in  the  former,  made  as  it  was  under  circumstances  of  incon- 
venience and  diflSculty. 

From  Siloam  we  ascended  the  valley  above,  the  lower  Ty- 
ropceon,  to  the  city  wall  near  the  small  gate  Bab  el-Mugh^ 
ribeh.  As  we  rode  along  I  noticed  on  the  left,  just  above  Siloam 
and  also  further  up,  tracts  of  scarped  rock  along  the  hill-side, 
as  if  once  belonging  to  an  ancient  wall.  In  the  upper  part, 
likewise,  similar  scarped  rocks  are  seen  on  the  east  side.  All 
these  would  seem  to  be  traces  of  an  ancient  wall  along  the  east- 
em  side  and  brow  of  Zion ;  and  not  improbably  also  of  one  on 
the  western  brow  of  Ophel.' 

In  the  afternoon,  taking  with  me  our  servant  Rashid,  I  went 
out  to  examine  the  tract  of  the  city  lying  east  of  the  bazara 

»  See  Vol.  L  p.  340  gq.  [i.  504  sq.]  »  See  Vol.  L  p.  312.  [  I  461.] 

•  See  Vol.  I.  p.  339.  [i.  502,  603.] 
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My  chief  object  was  to  ascertain,  how  far  there  are  in  this  part 
any  traces  of  the  ridge  of  ground  running  down  eastward  from 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  I  first  passed  down  the 
street  leading  by  the  Tekiyeh,  or  Helena's  hospital  so  called.  It 
descends  along  the  crest  of  the  said  ridge ;  and  in  the  lower 
part  crosses  it  very  obUquely,  and  is  carried  down  steeply  along 
its  northern  side  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  I  then  turned  to 
the  right  along  the  street  at  the  bottom  of  the  depression  or 
valley  ;  and  proceeded  in  this  street  to  the  causeway.  Here,  for 
several  rods  from  the  causeway,  the  street  descends  northwards ; 
and  the  water  is  apparently  drained  off  by  the  great  sewer  spoken 
of  yesterday,  which  begins  just  here.* 

Turning  back  I  now  entered  the  street  on  the  left,  between 
the  causeway  and  that  by  which  I  first  came  down.  Its  course 
at  first  is  west,  ascending  for  a  short  distance  very  steeply ;  then, 
after  the  first  comer,  and  for  a  longer  distance,  north,  ascending 
about  as  steeply  ;  and  afterwards  again  westerly,  still  ascending 
gradually.  Here  another  street,  below  the  bazars,  comes  up  and 
joins  it  from  the  south,  which  also  has  here  a  rather  steep  ascent. 
From  these  fects  it  follows,  that  there  still  exists  in  this  part  a 
broad  termination  of  the  said  ridge,  lying  about  on  a  line  drawn 
between  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  great  mosk. 

Afterwards  I  went  with  Rashid  to  the  Damascus  gat€ ;  and 
mounting  the  wall  on  the  east,  passed  on  as  far  as  to  the  highest 
point  of  Bezetha.  My  object  w^as  to  look  for  the  probable  course 
of  the  ancient  second  wall,  between  the  said  gate  and  the  fortress 
Antonia.  That  gate  we  had  formerly  recognised  as  ancient, 
and  as  in  all  i)robability  belonging  to  the  second  wall.  The 
problem  has  been,  so  to  draw  the  line  of  that  wall,  as  to  leave 
the  hill  Bezetha  outside,  and  yet  provide  for  the  security  of  the 
city.  The  wall  must  obviously  have  run  to  the  northwestern 
part  of  Antonia,  equivalent  to  the  western  end  of  the  present 
barracks ;  but  whether  it  was  probably  carried  along  the  foot  or 
the  brow  of  Bezetha,  there  were  no  data  to  determine. 

The  western  declivity  of  Bezetha  is  comparatively  8hort,but  very 
steep.  The  northern  wall  rises  steeply  from  the  Damascus  gate  ; 
and  is  carried  over  the  top  of  the  hill  upon  the  rock,  which  is  here  pre- 
cipitous towards  the  north  ;  the  hill  having  either  been  cut  away 
or  exhibiting  a  natural  break.  Where  the  highest  part  of  the 
wall,  the  highest  tower,  is  now  found,  there  the  precipice  of  rock 
also  is  highest.  This  spot  is  upon  the  very  crown  of  the  ridge 
of  Bezetha  ;  and  just  here  also  the  ridge  drops  off  on  the  east 
by  a  perpendicular  ledge  of  rock  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  then 
slopes  down  gradually  eastward.  If  now  we  may  suppose  an 
ancient  comer  tower  or  bastion  on  the  wall  at  this  high  point ; 

*  See  above,  p.  187. 
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then  the  wall  might  readily  he  carried  from  it  in  a  southeasterly 
direction  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge  of  Bezetha,  quite  to  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  Haram  or  near  it ;  leaving  the  sightly 
mosk  el-Mulawiyeh  just  on  the  west.  Such  a  course  would 
bring  the  steep  and  short  western  slope  within  the  city  ;  while 
the  great  body  of  the  hill  itself,  the  more  level,  extended,  and 
habitable  part,  would  remain  on  the  outside. 

Something  of  the  like  kind,  though  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
is  still  seen  in  the  ancient  fortifications  of  the  city  of  Smyrna. 
On  the  hill  bordering  the  city  on  the  southeast  are  the  remains 
of  the  immense  fortress  ;  from  which  the  city  wall  was  carried, 
for  a  long  distance  toward  the  southwest,  along  the  very  crest  of 
the  thin  and  level  ridge. 

It  is  likewise  worthy  of  remark,  that  such  a  course  of  the 
wall  being  supposed,  the  present  arch  Ecce  Homo,  the  piers  of 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  probably  ancient,  would  fall  directly 
upon  its  line.'  Was  this  structure,  perhaps,  originally  erected 
in  some  connection  with  such  a  wall  ? 

Ttiesdayy  May  4th.  We  rode  out  after  9  o'clock  by  the 
Damascus  gate,  and  looked  at  the  outside  of  the  wall  on  the 
east  of  that  gate,  as  also  at  the  nature  of  the  ground.  A  few 
rods  out  of  the  gate,  at  the  left,  is  a  well,  stoned  up  only  in  part. 
Just  east  of  the  gate,  in  the  forme'r  trench  of  the  city,  is  a  deep 
cistern  or  reservoir,  now  broken  and  dry.'  The  trench  was  here 
cut  in  the  rock ;  and  beginning  from  the  west,  now  extends  to 
the  point  where  the  precipitous  rock  with  the  wall  upon  it  is 
highest ;  the  broken  reservoir  occupying  its  eastern  end.  There 
are  at  present  no  traces  of  its  having  been  cut  through  the  rock 
further  eastward.  If  a  fosse  ever  existed  beyond  this  point,  it 
is  now  completely  filled  up.  None  certainly  was  needed  ;  for 
the  rock  above  is  sufficiently  elevated  for  the  security  of  the 
wall  without  a  trench. — This  circumstance,  that  the  trench  thus 
apparently  ends  underneath  the  highest  part  of  the  rock,  seems 
to  confirm  the  view  I  took  yesteriiay,  viz.  that  here  was  probably 
a  high  comer  tower  or  bastion  of  the  second  wall ;  which  then 
ran  from  this  point  along  the  crest  of  Bezetha  to  the  northwest 
comer  of  Antonia. 

A  few  steps  beyond  the  broken  tank,  but  still  under  the  high 
part  of  the  rock,  is  seen  the  mouth  of  a  cavern  now  walled  up. 
From  it  a  long  subterranean  passage  leads  under  the  city  to  an 
unknown  distance.  This  is  obviously  the  Grotte  de  Coton  of 
Mejr  ed-Din  ;  which  he  briefly  mentions  as  a  cave  under  the 

»  See  above,  pp.  171,  172.  Erdk.  XVI.  i.  pp    885,   392.     Singnlarly 

*  This  reservoir  has  sometimes  been  con-  eDou<];b  both  Schultz  and  Krafift  confound 

founded  with  another  just  at  the  entrance  it  vnth   the  Orotte  de    Coton   mentioned 

of  the  grotto  of  Jeremiah,  described  by  further  on ;  Schultz  p.  36.     Kra£ft  p.  131. 

Schultz,  pp.  86,  87,  comp.  p.  85.     Ritter  Ritter  ibid.  p.  892  aq. 
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northern  wall  of  the  city,  extending,  as  some  supposed,  as  far  as 
under  the  great  mosk.*  The  following  was  related  to  us  in  Jeru- 
salem, respecting  this  grotto.  It  was  said  to  have  been  open  for 
a  short  time  in  the  days  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  ;  and  rumour 
affirmed  that  his  soldiers  entered  and  found  water  within.  A 
year  or  two  since  it  was  again  open  ;  and  Mr  Weber,  Prussian 
consul  at  Beirtlt,  with  the  Mussulman  whom  we  visited  on  Zion, 
and  another,  went  in  and  followed  the  passage  a  long  way ; 
but  as  they  had  neither  Ughts  nor  compass  they  could  not  be 
sure  of  the  direction  nor  of  the  distance.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, when  they  attempted  to  repeat  the  visit  with  lights,  they 
found  the  entrance  walled  up.  The  Mutsellim  had  learned  that 
Franks  had  entered  the  grotto.  This  account  was  afterwards 
confirmed  to  me  at  Beirdt  by  Mr  Weber  himself.* 

Passing  down  by  the  Birket  el-Hejjeh,  where  men  were 
drawing  water  to  carry  into  the  city,  we  came  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  city  wall.  The  fosse  begins  again  at  or  near  the 
Birkeh  ;  and,  as  it  approaches  the  comer,  is  cut  through  the  nar- 
row ridge  along  the  eastern  wall  north  of  St.  Stephen's  gate ; 
the  ground  here  outside  being  about  half  the  height  of  the  walL 
In  the  eastern  wall,  next  to  the  comer,  there  is  nothing  special 
to  remark  ;  except  the  fosse  still  dug  in  the  rock ;  some  reaches 
of  scarped  rock  on  which  the  wall  is  built ;  and  some  rather 
large  stones. 

We  now  repaired  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Haram  ;  looked 
at  the  southern  wall ;  and  took  the  measurements  already  given 
above.  ^  We  also  examined  that  portion  of  the  ancient  southern 
gateway,  which  is  visible  from  the  outside,  just  at  the  junction 
of  the  modem  city  wall.  Uppermost  is  seen  the  eastern  end  of 
what  appears  as  a  very  flat  arch,  resting  upon  a  large  bevelled 
stone  now  broken.  Just  east  of  the  arch  is  a  stone  with  an 
inverted  inscription,  which  has  been  several  times  copied.  The 
following  is  the  copy  and  translation  of  De  Saulcy  : 

TITO  AEL  HADRIANO 
ANTONINO  AVG  PIO 
PP  PONTIF  AVGVR 
D  D 

"  To  Titns  iElius  Uadrianus  Angnstus  Piu8,  Father  of  his  country,  High 
Priest,  Augur,  erected  by  the  Decurions." 

*  In  Kundgr.  des   Orient^  II.  p.   134.  1()2.     The  cavern,  Dr  Barclay  sayg,  "va- 

Holy  City  I,  App.  p.  163.  ries  in  width  from  twenty  to  one  or  two 

"  Farly  in  1H.'>4,  an  entrance  to  this  ca-  hundred  yards,   and   extends   about  two 

vem  was   accidentally  discovered  by  Dr  hundred  and  twenty  yards  in  the  direction 

Barclay,  who  explored  it  with  lights ;  and  of  the  Serai  [barracks],  terminating  in 

wrote  a  brief  notice  of  it  for  Mr  W.  H.  a  deep  pit" 

Bartlett,  under  date  of  March   1st.    1854  ;  '  See  above,  pp.  176,  176. 
see  Bartlett*8  Jerusalem  Revisited  pp.  161, 
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The  inscription  refers  without  doubt  to  the  emperor  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  the  successor  of  Hadrian,  whose  name  he  also  bore. 
De  Saulcy  supposes,  that  it  was  originally  affixed  to  the  base  of 
a  statue,  erected  in  honour  of  that  emperor  on  the  temple  area 
aboye ;  and  was  inserted  in  its  present  place  when  the  foundation 
wails  of  Justinian's  church  were  built  up.  This  seems  not  an 
improbable  hypothesis.^ 

Below  all  this,  and  apparently  attached  to  the  outside  of  the 
wall,  is  a  portion  of  the  round  arch  of  a  gateway,  covered  with 
florid  ornament.  This  gateway  is  now  walled  up,  with  a  grated 
window  near  the  top.  By  clambering  up  with  difficulty  and 
sitting  in  the  window,  one  can  look  through  the  wooden  lattice  ; 
and  after  a  while,  when  the  eyes  have  become  accustomed  to  the 
darkness,  he  can  discern  two  or  three  like  arches  further  back, 
and  can  see  the  light  streaming  in  from  a  crevice  beyond,  appa- 
rently at  the  entrance  in  front  of  el-Aksa. — For  the  whole  inte- 
rior of  this  gateway,  however,  we  must  for  the  present  rest  satis- 
fied with  the  description  of  Mr  Wolcott,  and  the  fine  drawings 
of  Mr  Tipping ;  who  together  gained  access  to  these  vaulted  re^ 
cesses  in  January,  1842.^ 

We  visited  Siloam  ;  and,  returning,  I  took  Beshdrah  and 
rode  alone  by  way  of  Gethsemane  to  the  summit  of  the  mount 
of  Olives.  The  view  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
as  seen  from  the  Wely  beyond  the  village,  impressed  me  anew 
with  its  dreariness  and  lonehness.  That  of  the  city  also,  as  seen 
from  the  village,  struck  me  more  favourably  than  formerly. 
The  depression  between  Zion  and  the  ridge  at  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre was  very  perceptible.  The  north  side  of  the  Golden  gate, 
as  here  seen,  appeared  about  in  a  line  with  the  north  side  of  the 
platform  of  the  great  mosk. 

Afiter  returning  home  I  walked  out  with  Beshslrah  to  the  in- 
terior northwest  comer  of  the  city  ;  and  there  looked  again  at 
the  remains  of  the*  old  tower,  called  KQl'at  el-Jalild,  which  we 
had  seen  on  our  former  visit.'  It  is  very  large ;  and  must  have 
been  the  comer  bastion  of  the  city  in  the  days  of  the  cmsaders. 
But  the  remarkable  point  is  that  which  I  have  formerly  men- 
tioned, viz.  that  this  bastion  was  erected  upon  an  earUer  wall  (or 
comer)  of  large  bevelled  stones  ;  three  courses  of  which  are  still 
seen  at  its  southwest  angle  running  into  the  mass  diagonally. 
Whether  these  stones  are  a  fragment  of  the  ancient  third  or 

»  De  Saulcy  IL  p.   117.— Thia  inscrip-        •  Wolcott  in  Biblioth  Sacra,  1843,  p. 

tion  was  copied  bj  DrE.  Smith,  and  pub-  17  sq.      Tipping's  manj  drawings,  with 

Ushed  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1843,  p.  notes  bj  Isaac  Tajlor,  are  found  in  Traill's 

562.     Also  by  Krafft  in  1845,  p  73.     De  Josephus,  mostlv  in  Vol  I. 
Saaky  in  1851,  as  above.  *  VoL  I.  p.  318  [  I  471.] 

Vol.  m.— 17 
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second  wall,  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  ;  that  they  belonged 
to  one  of  them  can  hardly  admit  of  question.* 

A  young  friend  from  Bamleh,  Murkus,  a  son  of  the  formei 
American  consular  agent  at  that  place,  had  several  times  called ; 
and  had  made  himself  useful  to  us  in  various  ways.  Being  a 
member  of  the  Greek  communion,  he  invited  us  to  visit  with 
him  the  large  Greek  convent,  situated  west  of  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  across  the  street,  and  connected  with  that  church. 
He  made  arrangements  accordingly  at  the  convent ;  and  in  the 
afternoon  we  accompanied  him  to  the  place.  We  were  ushered 
into  the  reception  room,  fitted  up  with  much  elegance  for  this 
country,  and  having  divans  around  the  whole,  except  a  lower  space 
by  the  door,  ^ere  we  were  soon  joined  by  the  preacher  of  the 
convent,  a  well  looking  and  very  intelligent  man  ;  then  by  the 
scribe ;  and  afterwards  by  the  Wakil  (deputy)  of  the  patriarch, 
the  acting  head  of  the  convent.  A  good  deal  of  conversation 
took  place  between  them  and  my  companion.  They  complained 
of  the  incoming  of  the  English  ;  and  said  that  now  whole  vil- 
lages, unless  they  could  have  their  own  way,  were  prone  to 
threaten,  that  they  would  leave  the  Greek  church  and  turn 
Protestants.  When  reminded  that  the  Greeks  had  long  had  the 
Uke  difficulty  with  the  Latins,  they  said  the  Latins  gave  them 
much  less  trouble  ;  they  were  a  small  fiddle  and  made  little 
noise  ;  but  now  a  big  bass-drum  had  come,  with  its  unceasing 
bum,  him,  bum  ! — Their  schools  were  also  spoken  o^  which  Dr 
Smith  afterwards  visited  and  found  to  be  large  and  well  con- 
ducted. The  head  teacher  had  been  educated  at  one  of  the 
German  universities. 

We  had  some  curiosity  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  learned 
ecclesiastics  of  the  Greek  church,  as  to  the  position  of  the 
ancient  Eleutheropolis.  In  our  former  journey,  we  had  identified 
it  on  topographical  grounds  with  Betogabra,  the  present  Beit 
Jibrin ;  but  at  that  time  no  data  had  been  'found,  by  which  to 
connect  the  two  names  historically.'  The  link  thus  wanting 
had  since  been  discovered  by  Prof.  Roediger.  In  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum of  Assemani,  published  in  Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin,  the 
martyr  Peter  Abselama  is  said  in  the  Syriac  to  have  been  bom 
at  Anea,  which  lies  "  in  the  district  of  Beth  Gttbrin  ;  "  while 
the  Greek  and  Latin  accounts  both  read,  "  in  the  district  of 
Eleutheropolis"^     We  had  a  desire  to  learn  whether  this  iden- 

*  Besides  the  layers  of  large  stones  spo-  •  See  Vol  II.  p.  58  sq.  [ii.  405  sq.] 

ken  of  in  the  text,  Messrs  Wolcott  and  *  Assemani  Acta  Sanctor.  Martyr.  Oii- 

Tipping  found  **  a  doorway  in  the  north-  ental.  II.  p.   209,  colL  p.  207.     Allgem. 

west  corner,  leading  into  a  small  room,  in  Lit.  Zeit  1842,  No.  72.     Biblioth.  Sacny 

which  are  four  similar  layers;  "  Biblioth.  1844,  p.  217  sq. 
Sacra,  1848,  p.  30. 
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tity  was  known  and  received  by  the  Greek  chnrch  in  Palestine 
at  the  present  day.* 

Indeed,  we  had  already  requested  Murkus,  a  day  or  two 
before,  to  make  inquiries  on  the  subject ;  and  had  given  him 
simply  the  name  "  Eleutheropolis,"  desiring  him  to  find  out  at 
the  convent  where  it  was  situated.  He  reported  to  us,  that  he 
had  applied  to  the  scribe  of  the  convent  ;  he  took  down  an  old 
book  and  searched,  and  then  said  it  was  the  metropolis  of  a 
bishop,  and  was  situated  between  Gaza  and  el-'Arish.  The 
young  man  told  him,  that  we  supposed  it  was  between  Gaza  and 
Jerusalem.  No,  he  said,  it  was  south  of  Gaza.  The  present 
Arabic  name  he  did  not  then  know  ;  but  promised  to  look  fur- 
ther. We  now  recurred  to  this  topic ;  and  the  scribe  repeated 
what  he  had  before  told  Murkus.  But  neither  of  the  three 
knew  any  thing  more  of  Eleutheropolis  ;  nothing  at  all.  Yet 
they  were  the  chief  authorities  of  the  Greek  church  in  Palestine, 
So  much  for  the  "  continued  tradition  "  of  that  church,  on  this 
point,  "  written  and  unwritten." 

We  were  treated  with  great  courtesy.  During  the  inter- 
view, which  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour,  sweetmeats  were  first 
presented  ;  of  which  each  person  took  a  teaspoonful  and  then  a 
drink  of  water.  Next  followed  'Arak  sweetened  with  jelly ;  and, 
later,  coffee  was  served  with  sugar.  We  afterwards  walked  out 
upon  the  buildings,  and  through  the  gallery  over  the  street,  which 
connects  the  convent  with  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
opposite.  This  gallery  is  so  constructed  and  shut  in,  that  we 
did  not  perceive  when  and  where  we  crossed  the  street.  They 
took  us  first  to  the  Greek  chapel  of  Constantine  and  Helena,  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  Latins.  It  is  on  an  upper  fioor, 
on  the  southwest  of  the  large  dome,  between  it  and  the  street. 
From  it  we  looked  down  through  a  grated  window,  directly  upon 
the  sepulchre  itself.  Here  are  several  paintings  in  a  better  style 
than  that  of  ordinary  Greek  pictures.  One  especially  glittered 
with  gold  and  jewels  ;  while,  by  a  contrast  not  imusual,  before 
it  stood  a  taper  in  a  common  tin  candlestick.  Afterwards  we 
passed  out  eastward  upon  the  roof  of  the  Greek  church  and 
beyond  its  dome,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  noble  view  of  the  city 
there  presented.  The  great  dome  over  the  sepulchre  was  covered 
only  with  boards,  and  these  again  with  sheet  lead.  The  lead 
was  now  in  great  part  stripped  off,  and  the  boards  rotten  ;  so 

'  This  it  asaerted  bj  the  author  of  the  Beit  Jibrin  does  represent  the  Betogabra 

Holy  City,  II.  p.  6:  "Meanwhile  I  had  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Eleutheropolis  of  eccle- 

diicoTered  from  a  very  intelligent  Greek  siastical  history,  and  that  they  had  no 

priest  in  the  convent  at  Jerusalem,  tltat  doubt  of  the  fact.     This  placed  the  matter 

the   continued   tradition   of   his    church,  beyond  all  question  in  our  minds." 
wntten  and  unwritten,  had  delivered  that 
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that  in  winter  the  ^ins  fell  thick  and  heavily  within  the  rotunda 
below. 

Wednesday,  May  5th. — This  day  was  chiefly  occupied  by  an 
excursion  to  Wady  el-Werd  and  Bittir  ;  for  an  account  of  which 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Sect.  VI.  We  reached  the  city  again 
at  3  o'clock. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  I  walked  out  alone  to  look  at  Hippicus 
and  the  ground  around  the  Yafa  gate.  The  tower  of  Hippicus 
stands  out  alone,  gray  with  antiquity,  among  its  younger  com- 
peers. We  had  formerly  been  admitted  to  examine  it,  and 
would  now  gladly  have  visited  it  again.  But  when  Dr  McGowan 
made  application  in  behalf  of  several  other  travellers  as  well  as 
ourselves,  the  answer  of  the  Kaim  Makam  was,  that  he  had  no 
orders  from  the  Sultan  to  admit  foreigners  into  the  citadel.  So 
we  desisted.  The  Ydfa  gate  is  situated  in  a  depression  between 
the  citadel  on  the  south  and  the  hill  on  the  north,  as  if  in  the 
head  of  a  valley  ;  which  indeed  is  actually  the  case.  The 
ground  on  the  south  rises  to  Zion  ;  that  on  the  north  rises  also 
steeply,  so  long  as  one  goes  in  a  northerly  direction.  Wherever 
the  direction  of  a  street  verges  towards  the  east,  there  of  course 
the  ground  begins  to  descend. 

Thursday,  May  6th, — The  younger  Mr  Beichardt  having 
kindly  offered  to  accompany  us  to  day  to  several  places  of  inter- 
est which  we  had  not  yet  examined,  we  went  out  with  him 
first  to'  the  Damascus  gate. 

In  recent  discussions  respecting  Jerusalem,  it  has  been  a 
prominent  endeavour  to  show,  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  city 
and  the  Haram  were  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  a  sub- 
terranean cliannel  passing  in  under  or  near  this  gate.*  A  large 
cistern  has  been  spoken  of  just  outside  of  the  Damascus  gate 
towards  the  east,  said  to  be  never  exhausted,  although  used  by 
the  many  soldiers  who  guard  the  gate  ;  and  therefore  probably 
fed  with  living  water.^  Another  like  "  abundant  well  of  water" 
has  been  said  to  exist  in  the  church  of  the  Flagellation.^  Much 
stress  has  likewise  been  laid  upon  the  supposed  fact,  that  the 
water  of  both  these  cisterns  has  the  peculiar  taste  which  marks 
the  water  of  Siloam  ;  and  the  inference  has  been  drawn,  that 
the  supposed  living  water  which  feeds  these  cisterns,  flows 
through  the  city  to  the  Haram,  and  thence  descends  to  the 
fountain  of  the  Virgin  so  called.* 

We  looked  first  for  the  "  large  cistern "  just  outside  of  the 
Damascus  gate  towards  the   east.     There   is  no  cistern  here, 

'  Krafit  p.   131  sq.     Holy  City  H.  p.        ■  Holy  City  II.  p.  461  sq. 
469  Mj.     Ritter  XVI.  L  p.  31»2  8q.  *  Kraflft,  ib      Holy  City  H.  p.  469  cq 

«  KraflPt,  ibid.     Ritter,  ibid.  Ritter,  ib.  p.  395. 
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except  the  brpken  reservoir  in  the  city  fosse  already  mentioned ;  * 
and  this  is  always  empty  and  can  hold  no  water.  But  just  by 
the  very  doors  of  the  gateway,  and  almost  overshadowed  by  the 
projecting  portal,  is  an  ordinary  cistern  on  each  side.  Each  of 
these  has  two  openings;  one  for  drawing  up  water;  and  the 
other  farther  north  for  receiving  the  rain  water  as  it  flows  along 
the  ground.  The  furrows  or  channels  which  had  served  to  conduct 
the  water  to  these  openings  from  the  road  and  the  fields  further 
north,  still  remained ;  and  these  we  saw.  The  officer  of  the 
gaard,  who  was  present,  had  himself  caused  them  to  be  made. 
In  each  cistern  the  water  was  now  about  six  feet  deep.  How 
lai^  they  were  in  circumference,  the  officer  could  not  tell.  We 
tasted  the  water  of  both.  That  on  the  east  was  not  unlike  in 
taste  to  that  of  Siloam ;  but  was  less  marked.  That  on  the 
west  was  offensive,  and  nearly  putrid;  thus  proving  that  the 
two  cisterns  are  not  connected  together.  The  officer  said  the 
soldiers  stationed  at  the  gate  did  not  commonly  use  this  water  ; 
but  were  supplied  from  the  cisterns  of  the  Haram  ;  meaning, 
perhaps,  those  of  the  barracks  adjacent  to  the  Haram.  But  the 
water  of  these  cisterns  is  kept  for  the  soldiers,  in  case  the  other 
should  faiL 

During  our  former  visit  to  the  Holy  City,  it  was  spoken  of 
as  a  common  report  among  the  inhabitants,  that  at  a  certain 
spot  near  the  Damascus  gate,  in  a  still  time,  by  putting  the  ear 
to  the  ground,  one  can  hear  a  trickling  or  murmur  as  of  a  sub- 
terranean water-course.  So  little  stresa  did  we  lay  upon  this 
story,  that  I  did  not  even  record  it  in  my  former  work.'  Four 
years  later  Mr  Wolcott  met  with  the  same  report  with  the 
addition,  that  the  sound  could  be  heard  only  at  night.^  The 
descendant  of  the  prophet,  whom  we  had  met  a  few  days  previ- 
ously at  the  church  of  St.  Anne,  repeated  to  us  the  same  story  ;* 
but  said  the  trickling  could  be  heard  only  at  noon  on  Friday, 
the  Muslim  Sabbath.  At  that  time,  he  said,  if  one  put  his  ear 
to  the  ground  at  the  gate,  he  would  hear  the  water  ;  and  the 
same  also  at  the  Haram.  But  we  never  found  a  person,  who 
professed  that  he  himself  had  heard  this  trickling  ;  neither  a 
native,  nor  much  less  a  Frank.  Yet  there  may  well  be  occasion- 
ally some  foundation  for  such  a  report ;  seeing,  there  are  the  two 
large  cisterns  just  described  close  by  the  gate.  All  this  however 
furnishes  a  very  narrow  and  legendary  basis,  on  which  to  rest  the 
hypothesis  of  an  underground  channel  of  living  water  in  this 
quarter.' 

*  See  above,  p.  191.  Kitter  XW,  .i.  p.  380. — A  similar  rnmonr 
'  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1843,  p.  28.  (if  it  be  mere  rumour)  was  current  in  the 

*  Ibid.  sixth  centurv  as  to  the  mmnd  of  water  at 

*  See  above,  p.  177.  Golgotha.    Antoninus  of  Placentia,  speak- 

*  Krafii  p.  130.     Holy  City  II.  p.  470.    Ing   of  that  spot,  says :    **  Juxta  ipsom 

Vol.  111.-17* 
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We  went  now  to  the  church  of  the  Flagellation  so  called,  on 
the  Via  dolorosa  nearly  opposite  the  eastern  end  of  the  barracka. 
It  took  us  long  to  gain  an  entrance.  After  knocking  a  long  time, 
a  boy  came  out  from  the  street  next  west,  and  went  for  the  key. 
He  brought  a  wrong  one ;  but  a  man  followed  with  the  right 
key,  and  we  went  in.  In  the  outer  court  is  a  large  cistern,  which 
receives  the  water  from  the  adjacent  roofs  and  court.  It  was 
now  full  of  rain  water,  sweet  and  good ;  as  we  ascertained  by  . 
tasting.  In  the  smaller  inner  court  is  another  reservoir.  This 
the  attendant  said,  was  a  well  of  living  water  which  was  never 
exhausted,  and  in  which  the  water  was  never  higher  nor  lower  than 
we  now  saw  it.  On  being  questioned,  however,  as  to  whence 
the  water  came,  he  pointed  to  the  adjacent  roofe  and  the  chan- 
nels by  which  the  rain  water  is  conducted  into  the  cistern.  A 
bucket  of  the  water  was  drawn  up ;  we  tasted  it,  and  found 
again  the  Siloam  flavour.  But  upon  inspecting  the  water  in  the 
bucket,  we  perceived  that  it  was  full  of  the  minute  wriggling 
worms  and  other  animalculae  usually  found  in  impure  rain  water. 
Here  then  was  another  ordinary  cistern,  and  the  peculiar  taste 
was  accounted  for. 

This  taste,  in  both  the  instances  above  described,  is  simply 
that  of  impure  rain  water.  It  is  not,  however,  improbable,  that 
the  water  of  the  wells  in  this  region,  which  is  always  spoken  of 
as  bad,  may  be  found  to  exhibit  something  of  the  like  taste, 
derived  from  the  limestone  soil  and  rock.  Indeed,  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  flavour  of  Siloam  itself  may  have  a  like  origin. 

Passing  into  the  street  of  the  bazar,  we  turned  up  the  path 
back  of  the  columns  of  the  Propylcea,  and  came  again  to 
the  court  adjacent  to  the  Coptic  and  Abyssinian  convent,  Deir 
es-Sultan,  already  mentioned.*  The  Copts  have  a  smaller  con- 
vent of  St.  George  on  the  west  of  the  pool  of  Hezekiah  ;  adja- 
cent to  which,  during  the  Egyptian  rule,  they  began  to  build  a 
larger  convent  or  rather  Khan,  which  was  abandoned  by  them 
when  Ibrahim  Pasha  withdrew  from  the  country,  and  has  since 
been  used  as  barracks  by  the  government.' — The  Deir  es-Sult&n 
is  now  a  partial  ruin  ;  its  arches  are  round,  but  without  distinc- 
tive features.  It  is  not  referred  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  first 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.' 

altare  est  ciypta,  nbi  ponis  aurem  et  audis        *  See  above,  p.  168. 
fluniina  aquanim ;    et  jactis  pomum  aut        *  Holy  City  11.  p.   567.     Ritter  ib.  p. 

aliud  quod  iiatare  potest,  et  vadis  ad  Siloa  498  sq. — For  tbe  antiquities  discovered  in 

fontem,  ubi   iUud  recipies ; "  see  in  Acta  digging  for  tbe  foundations  of  tbis  con- 

Sanctor.  Maii,  T.  II,   p.  x,  etc.     Ugoliui  vent,  see  Vol.  I  p.  329  8(j.  [i  488.] 
Tbesuur.   Tom.  VII.  p.  mcc;«cvi. — Jewish        '  Holy  City,  II.  p.  566.     Ritter  ib.  pi 

writers  also  relate,  in  tbe  sixteentb  cen-  499.      Tobler   separates    tbe    Copts   and 

tury,  tbat  near  Hippicus  there  was  beard  Abyssinians;  Denkblatter  aus  Jerusalem 

"  a  strong  subterraneous  rushing  of  run-  p.  837. 
ning  water ;"  Schwarz  p.  267. 
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Mr  Reichardt  was  acquainted  with  the  Abyssinian  priest,  a 
young  man  of  pleasing  address  and  some  learning.  On  sendmg 
in  for  leave  to  visit  the  great  cistern  of  Helena,  he  came  out  to 
us  ;  very  kindly  granted  our  request ;  and  himself  sent  for  the 
key  and  tapers.  The  entrance  is  beyond  the  lane  on  the  north 
side  of  this  court ;  and  is  of  course  considerably  distant  from 
the  convent  itself  A  descent  of  thirty-six  steps  below  the  sur- 
&ce,  first  towards  the  north,  then  east,  then  south,  and  then 
north  again,  brought  us  to  the  water,  which  appears  almost  like 
a  subterranean  lake.  It  was  rain  water,  sweet  and  pure,  collected 
from  the  adjacent  roofs  and  courts.  The  whole  cistern  seems 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  with  some  portions  filled  in  with 
masonry  ;  and  the  sides  are  covered  with  cement.  The  excava- 
tion seems  to  be  of  great  extent ;  but  how  far  it  reaches  no  one 
knows.  The  light  of  our  tapers  did  not  penetrate'  to  the  ex- 
tremity. It  lies  of  course  somewhat  north  of  a  Une  drawn  east 
from  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. — The  surface  of  the 
ground  directly  over  the  cistern  is  covered  with  houses,  which 
stand  high,  as  on  a  ridge  ;  and  have  openings,  like  wells,  to  draw 
up  water  from  the  cistern  below.* 

Following  now  the  street  of  the  western  bazar  southwards, 
and  crossing  the  street  coming  from  the  Y^fa  gate  at  the  break 
or  angle  which  it  here  makes,  we  kept  on  a  few  steps  further  up 
the  ascent  of  Zion.  Here,  on  the  left  hand,  just  at  the  corner 
where  the  street  turns  westerly,  is  seen  the  crown  of  a  small  round 
arch,  apparently  ancient,  fronting  towards  the  west,  and  now  rising 
only  just  above  the  ground.  We  endeavoured  to  gain  access  to  it 
fh)m  the  rear ;  but  without  success.  The  stones  of  the  arch 
are  small,  rudely  cut,  and  without  any  trace  of  bevelling.  It 
may  have  belonged  to  a  small  gateway,  perhaps  in  the  wall  of 
a  dwelling  or  a  court.  It  more  resembles  the  rude  entrance  of  an 
aqueduct  or  sewer.  A  glance  only  is  needed  at  its  appearance 
and  position,  to  show  that  it  could  never  have  had  connection 
with  any  city  wall.  So  trivial,  indeed,  is  the  whole  fragment, 
that  not  a  legend  even  of  monkish  tradition  has  attached  itself 
to  it.* 

Another  fragment,  though  without  an  arch,  is  the  Porta 
ferrea,  so  called  by  the  monks  ;  which  we  now  visited.  Until 
recently,  it  is  said  to  have  been  marked  by  two  columns.'     One 

'  The  Itin.  Hieros.  Rpeaks  of  excfpturia  *  Yet  it  has  heen  held  to  be  possibly 

at  the  side  of  Constantine's  church ;  but  the  gate  (lemath  of  Josephus !   Schultz  p. 

the  form  of  expression  would  hardly  seom  61    sq.     Lord   Nugent,  Lands  Class,  and 

to  include  this  immense  cistern  :  '•  Ibidem  Sacr.    IL    p.  54  sq. — This  idea  is  justly 

modo  jusso  Constantini  imperatoris  basilica  made  light  of   by  Tobler.  who  describes 

facta  »-8t,  id  est  Dominicum,  mine  pulchri-  the  arch ;  To|»ogr.  L  p.  lOG  sq. 

tudini%  habeiis  ad  latus  excepturia   uiide  *  Holy  City   II.  p.  50.     According  to 

aqua  levatur,  ct  balneum  a  tergo,  ubi  in-  Quaresniius,  it  wa.o  marked  in  his  day  only 

&ntes  lavantur  **  by  the  base  or  fragment  of  a  marble  co- 
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of  these  has  since  disappeared  ;  and  the  other,  which  formerly 
stood  in  the  street  by  Dr  McGowan's  house,  is  now  built  into 
the  wall  of  the  hospital  opposite  ;  where  it  may  still  be  seen, 
bearing  certainly  no  trace  of  ever  having  belonged  to  a  city  gate. 
It  is  sixty  paces,  or  more  than  ten  rods,  distant  from  the  arch 
above  described,  in  a  west-southwepterly  direction.  This  porta 
too  has  been  of  late  regarded  by  some  as  the  veritable  gate  of 
Gennath  in  the  first  wall  of  Josephus  ;  from  which  the  second 
wall  bad  its  beginning,  and  ran  northwards  (as  they  suppose) 
along  the  street  of  the  bazars.*  Not  to  urge  here  the  trivial 
character  of  the  fragment  itself,  there  are  two  considerations 
arising  from  its  position,  which  may  be  urged,  at  least  against  the 
consistency  of  the  advocates  of  this  view.  Firsty  it  is  so  far 
distant  from  the  brow  of  Zion,  that  it  must  have  fallen  within 
(on  the  south  of)  the  first  wall,  in  any  probable  course  which 
may  be  assigned  to  the  latter  ;  while  secondly ^  it  stands  ten  rods 
or  more  west  of  the  point  of  beginning  ascribed  by  them  to  the 
second  wall.  This  last  circumstance  is  of  course  fatal  to  the 
whole  hypothesis.' 

In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  pleasant  call  from  two  German 
travellers  just  arrived  from  Egypt,  Count  Schlieffen  and  Baron 
Miinchhausen,  both  of  Silesia.  They  were  endeavouring  to  make 
arrangements  to  visit  Jerash ;  but  were  ultimately  compelled  to 
give  up  their  purpose,  because  of  the  extravagant  demands  made 
for  an  escort.  This  was  understood  to  arise,  partly  from  the 
circumstance,  that  the  Sheikhs  with  whom  they  treated  had 
themselves  neither  authority  nor  power  to  take  them  to  Jerash ; 
and  partly  from  the  high  prices  paid  two  years  before  by  M.  de 
Saulcy  in  his  journey  around  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
Indeed,  at  this  time,  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan  seemed 
inaccessible  from  Jerusalem,  except  at  enormous  rates.' 

We  afterwards  made  various  calls ;  and  passed  the  evening 
with  several  friends  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Reichardt. 

Friday^  May  7thj  and  Saturday,  May  8th,  were  occupied  by 
an  excursion  to  the  vicinity  of  Hebron  ;  which  is  described  in 
Sect.  VI. 

lumn  ;    II.   p.    95. — "WTioever  desires   to  from  the  letter  of  a  New  York  friend,  who 

study  the  wanderings  of  this  traditional  also    visited    Syria    in    1852  :     "  M.   de 

gate,  may  consult  Tobler,   Topogr.  I.  p.  Saulcy,  I  am  afraid,  has  seen  what  no  one 

418  sq.  else  has  seen  or  can  iee.     He  certainly 

*  Holy  City,  impliedly,  II.  p.  56.  Schultz  has  not  benefited  science  in  establijJjing 
p.  61  sq.     Kraffl  p.  27'sq.  the  precedent  of  high  prices;  where  he 

'  See  the  beginning  and  course  of  the  ought,  with  his  armed  company,  to  have 

second  wall  as  indicated  in  the  Plan  of  enforced  moderate  terms,  for  the  good  of 

Aldrich  and  Symonds ;  Holy  City  Vol.  I.  those  who  should  follow  him.      In  your 

— The  course  of  the  first  wall  is  there  car-  forthcoming  work,  do  allude  to  this  sub- 

ried  too  far  south,  in  order  to  meet  the  jcct ;  that  more  may  have  the  opportunity 

porta  fcrrca,  so  called.  of  seeing    those  countries,  so  interesting 

*  In  this  connection  I  insert  an  extnict  from  their  associations.** 
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'  Monday^  May  10th, — This  was  the  day  fixed  for  our  final 
departure  from  the  Holy  City.  The  morning  was  passed  in  pre- 
paration ;  and  we  afterwards  called  on  various  friends  to  bid 
fEtfewell;  whose  kind  attentions  had  made  our  visit  pleas- 
ant, and  secured  to  us  opportunities  for  investigation.  We 
regretted  to  find  Dr  Barclay  and  several  of  his  family  ill  with 
fever  and  ague.  The  day  was  hot  and  sultry ;  the  wind  from 
the  southwest  bordered  on  a  Sirocco;  and  the  thermometer 
stood  at  about  90°  Far. 

We  left  the  Damascus  gate  at  12  o'clock,  accompanied  by 
Mr  Caiman,  who  desired  with  us  to  look  at  the  large  mounds 
of  ashes  on  the  north  of  the  city.  In  order  to  reach  them,  we 
took  a  path  branching  off  on  the  left  of  the  direct  northern  road  ; 
and  were  struck,  as  often  before,  with  the  great  number  of 
ancient  cisterns  still  seen  in  this  quarter,  indicating  beyond  all 
question  that  this  whole  tract  was  once  covered  by  the  streets 
and  dwellings  of  the  city.  Just  by  our  path  were  seen  in  one 
place  the  massive  foundations  of  a  thick  wall,  on  a  line  with  the 
traces  of  the  third  wall,  which  we  had  formerly  found.  We  were 
told  also  of  other  similar  foundations  on  the  swell  of  ground 
south  or  southeasterly  from  the  Tomb  of  Helena,  or  Tombs  of 
the  Kings,  so  called ;  but  these  we  were  unable  to  visit. 

The  mound  of  ashes  to  which  we  first  came,  extends  from 
north  to  south,  and  is  quite  high  and  long.  We  turned  east- 
ward to  a  second  mound,  still  larger,  higher,  and  longer,  ex- 
tending east  and  west.  There  is  still  a  third,  Ipng  north  of  the 
one  first  mentioned.  These  mounds  have  usually  been  regarded 
as  formed  by  the  deposits  of  ashes  formerly  made  from  the  soap- 
works  of  the  city.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  said,  those  ashes  are 
all  employed  in  the  preparation  of  cement  for  roofs,  and  other  like 
uses. 

Quite  recently  the  idea  has  been  started,  that  this  is  the  place 
to  which  the  ashes  from  the  altar  of  the  ancient  Jewish  temple 
were  carried  forth;*  and  that  the  spot  is  therefore  necessarily 
without  the  former  limits  of  the  city,  and  beyond  the  third  wall. 
These  mounds  are  said  to  be  mentioned  by  R.  Parchi,  as  far  back 
as  A.  D.  1322.'  On  examination,  we  saw  nothing  to  change 
our  former  impression,  that  they  are  merely  accumulations  of 
ashes  fi*om  the  soapworks,  deposited  here  during  several  cen- 

'  Ley  6,  10.  11;  oomp.  I^v.  4,  12.  probable.      It    is  quoted   and   translated 

•  The  original  work  of  Parchi  I  saw  in  by   Zunz   in    Ashei^s   Benj.    of  Tud.    IL 

^e  possession  of  the  yoanger  Mr  Heichardt  p.  898  :  **  Outside  of  the  f^ate  of  Jerusalem 

in  Jemsalem ;  and  to  his  testimony  and  called  the  gate  of  the  Tribes,  and  which 

that  of  Mr  Caiman  I  am  indebted  for  the  lies   in   a    nortbea^it   direction   from    the 

statement  in  the  text.     Not  having  access  mount  of  the  temple,  the  ground  is  of  an 

to  the  work  at  present,  I  cannot  say  whe-  axhi/  na'ure  ;  perhaps  this  is  the  *  valley 

ther  the  passage  referred  to  by  them  is  the  of  ashes,'  mentioned  Jer.  31 ,  40." 
tame  with  the  following ;  though  it  seems 
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turies.  A  subsequent  inspection  of  the  like  mounds  at  N&bulus, 
where  the  ashes  from  the  soapworks  are  still  daily  thrown  out, 
only  served  to  confirm  the  same  view. 

Indeed,  a  single  historical  circumstance  would  seem  to  put 
the  matter  at  rest.  From  the  time  of  Solomon  to  the  Christian 
era,  the  city  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  second  wall ;  and 
it  is  quite  improbable,  that  the  ashes  of  the  altar  would  have 
been  daily  carried  forth  so  far  beyond  that  wall,  as  the  distance 
of  the  present  mounds  from  the  Damascus  gate.  The  third 
wall  was  not  built  until  after  A.  D.  41 ;  *  and  the  destruction  of 
the  city  and  temple,  when  the  sacrifices  finally  ceased,  occurred 
in  A.  D.  70.  Hence  these  vast  mounds,  if  composed  of  ashes 
from  the  altar,  must  have  been  accumulated  within  a  period  of 
about  thirty  years.  This,  probably,  few  would  be  disposed  to 
maintain.' 

We  now  turned  fiirther  eastward;  and  looked  for  a  few 
moments  at  the  tomb  of  Helena.  Mr  Caiman  returned  to  the 
city ;  and  at  12.25  we  proceeded  on  our  journey. 

Such  is  the  record  of  a  brief  but  busy  sojourn  of  twelve  days 
in  the  Holy  City.  Two  of  these  days  were  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath, and  three  others  were  mainly  devoted  to  more  distant 
excursions  ;  so  that  there  remained  to  us  only  seven  days  for 
inquiry  and  observation  in  and  around  the  city.  But  we  did  not 
come  as  strangers  ;  and  were  therefore  able  to  lay  our  plans  and 
execute  them  without  delay  or  hindrance.  The  preceding  pages 
will  show,  I  trust,  that  we  at  least  endeavoured  to  make  good  use 
of  our  time  and  opportunities. 

'  See  Vol  I.  p.  314.  [i.  4Gr>.]  found  in  the  ashes  of  flesh  or  bones.  Small 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  a  letter  particles  of  bone  were  detected ;  and  Mr 

from  Mr  Finn  has  appeared  in  the  London  W.  Dickson  found  larger  pieces  (Ath.  May 

Athenaeum  (April  21,  1855,  p.  464),  giving  6,  1855,  p.  521). — Yet  two  small  sped- 

the  information,  that  two   specimens  of  mens  would  seem  hardlj  sufficient  to  de- 

these  ashes,  taken  from  near  the  top  and  termine  the  character  of  the  whole  mass 

bottom  of  the  largest  mound,  have  been  of  these  immense  mounds;  and  the  pre- 

aualyzed  in  the  laboratory  of  Prof  Liebig,  sence  of  bones  of   animals   might  very 

and  found  to  be  chiefly  of  animal  and  not  easily  be  accidental. — See  also  Journal  of 

of  vegetable  origin.    There  is  also  a  small  Sacred  Literatore  for  July,  1855,  p.  477- 

percentage  of  silicic  acid,  which  is  never  479. 


SECTION  V. 


JERUSALEM. 

TOPOGRAPHY     AND     ANTIQUITIES. 

In  entering  once  more  upon  the  consideration  of  the  topogra- 
phy and  antiquities  of  the  Holy  City,  I  desire  it  to  be  under- 
stood, that  I  am  about  to  take  up  only  those  topics,  in  respect 
to  which  there  has  been  more  or  less  discussion  since  the  pub- 
lication of  my  former  volumes.  Such  discussion  has  arisen, 
mainly,  in  regard  to  the  views  supported  in  that  work ;  and  this 
is  a  sufficient  reason,  if  there  were  no  other,  why  I  have  preferred 
to  let  the  statements  and  considerations  there  presented  remain 
in  their  integrity,  rather  than  subject  them  to  any  important 
change.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  that  work 
in  itself,  it  has  at  least  been  the  occasion  of  calling  public  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  Biblical  Geography  in  general,  and  the 
ancient  topography  of  the  Holy  City  in  particular,  to  an  extent 
far  beyond  what  could  have  been  anticipated ;  and  has  given  rise 
to  an  amount  of  literature  upon  the  latter  topic  within  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years,  probably  much  greater  than  has  appeared 
during  any  other  whole  century  since  the  Christian  era.  For  all 
this  I  can  only  be  thankful. 

I  entered  upon  my  researches,  not  in  order  to  support  a 
fevourite  theory,  for  I  had  none ;  and  I  have  continued  them,  I 
trust,  without  prejudice  or  prepossession.  My  object  throughout 
has  been,  and  still  is,  "  the  tmth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth ; "  the  truth,  I  mean,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us, 
and  is  still  confirmed  to  us,  through  the  evidence  of  recorded 
history  and  topography.  If,  in  the  course  of  prolonged  investiga- 
tions, I  came  to  lay  less  weight,  than  some  may  desire,  upon 
mere  ecclesiastical  or  other  tradition  unsupported  by  any  further 
evidence,  this  was  a  result  forced  upon  my  conviction  by  the 
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nature  and  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  and  my  judgment  in  the 
matter  has  heen  approved  by  the  highest  names  in  science.  In 
this  particular,  and  indeed  in  all  the  general  principles  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  my  former  work,  I  as  yet  see  nothing  to  alter 
or  retract.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  "  the  truth  is  great,  and  will 
prevail ;"  and  so  long  as  truth  is  established,  and  the  interests  of 
science  and  religion  promoted,  it  matters  little  by  whose  instru- 
mentality the  work  has  been  accomplished.  As  I  have  no 
interests  to  subserve  but  those  of  scientific  and  religious  truth, 
so  I  have  no  fears  as  to  tiie  result. 

In  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place,  the  chief  diversities 
of  opinion  have  arisen  in  endeavouring  to  apply  the  descriptions 
of  Josephus  to  the  present  physical  features  of  the  Holy  City. 
Thus  it  is  the  valley  of  the  Tyropoeon,  the  hills  Akra  and  Beze- 
tha,  the  course  of  the  second  wall,  the  place  of  the  ancient 
bridge,  the  extent  of  the  temple  area,  and  the  relation  to  it  of 
the  fortress  Antonia, — ^it  is  these  which  have  formed  the  chief 
topics  of  inquiry,  and  the  themes  of  disquisition  sometimes  any- 
thing but  tranquil  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  the  subject  should 
be  environed  with  difficulties.  Ever  since  Jerusalem  became  the 
capital  of  the  chosen  people,  she  has  been  subjected  to  calam- 
ities, to  revolutions,  to  overthrows,  almost  without  number. 
Even  of  old,  in  the  time  of  the  exile,  it  was  predicted,  that 
"  the  city  should  be  builded  upon  her  own  heap  ; "  *  and  how 
often  lias  she  siQce  been  thus  rebuilded  ?  Her  walls  and  dwell- 
ings, her  fortresses,  palaces,  and  temple,  have  been  laid  in  ruins 
and  have  crumbled  into  dust.  The  ruins  and  rubbish  of  nearly 
thirty  centuries  are  strewed  over  her  surface  ;  and  no  wonder 
that  her  hollows  and  ravines  are  fiUed  up,  and  her  hills  made 
low.  It  is  therefore  only  by  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the 
particulars  specified  by  Josephus,  and  by  a  cautious  comparison 
of  each  with  the  features  of  the  surface  as  still  seen  or  as  known 
from  history,  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  legitimate  and  trust- 
worthy conclusions.  By  no  law  of  language  or  of  logic  can  it 
be  justified,  that  one  part  of  the  historian's  description  should  be 
followed,  and  another  part  left  out  of  view. 

My  own  investigations  in  respect  to  the  Tyropoeon  and  the 
hills  Akra  and  Bezetha  led  me  to  adopt  the  view,  which  has 
been  the  prevailing  one  among  travellers  and  scholars  ever  since 
the  time  of  the  crusades ;  if  not  earlier.  It  regards  the  Tyropoeon 
as  beginning  near  the  present  Yafa  gate,  and  running  down 
along  the  northern  side  of  Zion  ;  after  which  it  turns  south  and 
extends  down  to  Siloam.  Akra,  on  the  north  of  Zion,  was  the 
ridge  on  which  now  stands  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ; 

'  Jer.  30,  la 
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whfle  Bezetha  was  the  hill  on  the  north  or  rather  north-north- 
west of  the  present  Haram  area. 

The  earliest  writer  on  Jerusalem,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  discover,  who  makes  any  allusion  to  the  descriptions  of  Jose- 
phns,  is  the  monk  Brocardus,  about  A.  D.  1283  ;  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  topography  of  the  Holy  Land  and  Holy 
City,  according  to  the  views  current  in  the  time  of  the  crusades. 
He  describes  a  valley  descending  from  the  tower  of  David 
[Hippicus]  along  the  northern  side  of  Zion  quite  to  Moriah, 
where  it  turned  and  separated  Moriah  from  Zion,  and  was  ex- 
tended quite  down  to  the  Eidron.  This  valley  in  its  upper  part 
was  already  filled  up ;  yet  there  remained  vestiges  of  its  former 
concavity.  On  the  north  of  this  valley  was  the  rock  called  by 
Josephus  Array  i.  e.  Akra.* 

The  next  writers  who  refer  to  Josephus,  are  Adrichomius 
and  the  Jesuit  Villalpandus,  near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  both  of  whom  adopt  the  like  view  in  respect  to  the 
Tyropoeon  and  Akra.'  From  them  probably  the  same  passed 
over  to  the  traveller  Sandys,  who  was  at  Jerusalem  in  A.  T) 
1611.'  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Lightfoot, 
by  a  wrong  interpretation  of  a  passage  in  the  Psalms,  and  by  his 
reliance  on  the  Rabbins,  was  led  into  the  error  of  placing  Zion 
on  the  north  of  the  Holy  City,  and  Akra  on  the  south  ;  in  which 
he  was  followed  by  Cellarius.*  This  hypothesis  was  rejected  by 
Dapper  as  early  as  A.  D.  1677  ;  but  it  was  left  for  Belaud  in 
the  following  century  to  furnish  a  terse  and  conclusive  refuta- 
tion.* Belaud  in  the  same  connection  gives  his  own  views  in 
full,  on  the  authority  of  Josephus  ;  assigning  to  Akra  its  place 
on  the  north  of  Zion  and  west  of  Moriah,  and  to  Bezetha  a 
position  on  the  north  of  the  temple.'  Next  came  the  geographer 
D'Anville,  who,  commenting  upon  Josephus,  adopts  very  de- 
cisively the  same  conclusions  as  Belaud/     The  like  view  is 

*  Brocardm  c  S :  '*  Proinde  yallis  qiue  his  Plan  of  Jcmsalera,  on  which  Bezetha 
a  torri  David  descendebat  contra  latus  is  marked  on  the  north-northwest  of  the 
Aqoilonare  montis  Sion  osqne  ad  montem  temple ;  p.  145. — Villalpandus,  Apparatus 
Moria,  et  reflectitar  in  Orientem  [Aus-  Urbis  etc.  in  Pradi  et  Villalp.  in  Ezcch. 
tmm]f  separabat  montem  Moria  *  *  a  Explanationes,  Rom.  1604,  fol.  Tom.  III. 
monte  Sion,  et  totam  inferiorem  oivitatem,  p.  22.  B,  **  Mons  if^txur  hie  [Acra]  ad 
extendebatorqne  nsque  ad  torrentem  Ce-  Aquilonem  situs  Sioni,  ad  Occideutem 
dron,  per  locam  nbi  nunc  est  porta  aqua-  Morias,  describityr  a  Joaephi  his  verbis, 
mm  inter  montem  Sion  et  palatium  Salo-  etc.** 

monis.  quod  ledificatum  fuit  in  parte  Aus-  '  Sandys  Travailes.  p.  1 22. 

trail   montis   Moria.    •    ♦    Verum   nunc  •  Lightfoot,   Cent     Chorogr.    Matthax) 

Toraffo  ipsa  tota  repleta  est ;  relictis  t(xmen  pnem.  22,  23.     His  error  was  founded  on 

wesiifiiu  priorit  concavitatin.    •  *  Knpes  Ps.  48,  2. — Cellarius,  Notit.  Orbis,  II.  p. 

eminens,  quam  Josephus  Arram  appellat."  457  sq. 

The  reading  Orientem  for  Anttrum  is  ob-  •  0.  Dapper,  Palestyn  p.  827. — Reland 

fion^Iy  an  error,  probably  by  a  transcriber.  Pals&st.  p.  846  sq. 

-—Brocardus  does  not  mention  Bezetha  *  Palajst.  pp.  850-853. 

*  Adrichom.  Theatr.  pp.  151,  152;  also  ^  Dissertat.  snr  Tetendue  de  Tancieime 

Vol.  III.— 18 
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presented  also  by  the  leading  sacred  geographers  of  the  present 
century,  as  Rosenmueller  and  Raumer.* 

The  preceding  evidence,  derived  from  witnesses  scattered 
over  no  less  than  seven  centuries,  I  have  adduced  in  order  to 
demonstrate,  that  the  views  which  I  have  formerly  maintained 
as  to  the  course  of  the  Tyropoeon  and  the  position  of  Akra  and 
Bezetha,  were  not  novel,  and  did  not  rest  merely  upon  my  own 
authority.  The  writers,  who  during  so  many  centuries  have 
given  the  same  interpretation  of  Josephus,  were  among  the 
ablest  scholars  of  their  times ;  nor  have  they  perhaps  been 
surpassed  in  discernment,  learning,  and  good  sense,  by  those  who 
have  become  their  successors  at  the  present  day. 

Amid  the  many  diversities  of  opinion  which  have  of  late 
been  advanced,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  a  few  points  yet  unassailed, 
and  which  in  general  are  still  admitted  by  most  writers.  Such 
especially  are  the  four  following  : 

1.  That  Zion  was  the  southwestern  hill  of  the  city ;  and 
still  terminates  towards  the  north,  as  of  old,  in  a  steep  declivity 
adjacent  to  the  street  leading  down  from  the  Y&fe  gate.* 

2.  That  Moriah,  the  site  of  the  Jewish  temple,  was  the  place 
now  occupied  by  the  Haram  or  grand  mosk,  on  the  east  and 
northeast  of  Zion.* 

3.  That  the  ancient  tower  just  south  of  the  Yk&  gate  is  the 
Hippicus  of  Josephus ;  from  which  the  first  ancient  wall  ran 
eastward  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion  to  the  temple  enclo- 
sure.^ 

4.  That  the  ancient  remains  connected  with  the  present 
Damascus  gate,  are  those  of  an  ancient  gate  upon  that  spot, 
belonging  to  the  second  wall  of  Josephus.® 

The  importance  of  the  points  thus  generally  admitted,  will 
be  seen  as  we  advance. 

In  now  turning  to  the  consideration  of  particular  localities, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  express  the  hope,  that  the  reader  will  not 
expect  me  to  examine  every  view  which  may  diflfer  from  my  own, 
nor  even  to  notice  every  objection  which  foregone  hypothesis  or 
controversial  skill  may  see  fit  to  propose.  It  is  an  old  maxim, 
that  "  the  best  way  to  preach  down  error,  is  to  preach  the  truth." 

J6msalem,  Paris  1747;  reprintod  in  the  268,  Ed.  1. — Schnltz  p.  29,  comp.  p.   28. 

Appendix  to  Chateaubriand's  Itin6raire  ;  — Krafft  pp.  3,  4. 

see  p.  331 :  "  La  seconde  colline  [Acra]         '  Holy  City  I.  p.  14. — Schnltz  p.  29.— 

s*  61evoit  an  nord  de  Sion,  faisant  face  par  Krafft  pp.  4,  5. 

son   cot6  oriental  an  mont  Moria." — See        *  Holy  City  XL  p.   14  aq.     The  anther 

also  the  Plan  of  Jerusalem  on  D'Anville's  prefers  another  tower  within  the  citadel.^ 

Map  of  Pale-stine;  in  which  Akra  and  Be-  Schnltz  p.  67.     Kraflft   pp.    13,   14. — Mr 

setha  are  rightly  laid  down.  Ferguson  finds  Hippicus  in  the  Ki^  el- Jfi^ 

*  Rosenm.  Bibl  (leogr.  11.  ii.  p.  210  »q.  \M ;  pp.  36,  37. 
—See  also  Kaumer's  Palastina,  Ed.  3.  p.         *  Holy  City  II.  p.  85.     Schnltz  p.  60. — 

812  sq.  Krafft  refers  the  gate  rather  to  the  third 

'  Holy  City,  L  SuppL  p.  21 ;  also  p.  wall ;  p.  42  sq. 
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If,  therefore,  I  shall  he  ahle  to  present,  with  clearness  and 
hreyity,  the  main  arguments  in  support  of  the  views  adopted  hy 
the  scholars  of  former  centuries  as  well  as  by  myself,  I  venture 
to  hope  that  these  will  commend  themselves  to  the  judgment  of 
the  reader ;  and  that  I  may  be  excused  from  drawing  other 
matters  into  discussion. 


I.  THE   TTR0P(E0N   AND   AKBA. 

As  we  are  dependent  on  Josephus  for  all  our  knowledge 
respecting  these  two  features  of  the  ancient  city,  I  insert  here 
his  description.^ 

"  The  city  was  fortified  by  three  walls,  wherever  it  was  not  encircled  by 
impassable  valleys ;  for  in  that  part  there  was  but  one  wall.  It  was  built, 
one  part  facing  another,  npon  two  hills,  separated  by  a  v.illey  between ;  at 
which,  one  npon  another,  the  houses  ended.  Of  these  hills,  the  one  having 
the  Upper  City  was  much  the  higher,  and  was  straighter  in  its  extent.  *  ♦  * 
The  other  hill,  called  Akra,  and  sustaining  the  Lower  City,  was  gibbous. 
Overagainst  this  was  a  third  hill,  by  nature  lower  than  Akra,  and  formerly 
Mparated  by  another  broad  valley.  But  afterwards,  in  the  times  when  the 
Maccabees  ruled,  they  threw  earth  into  this  valley,  desiring  to  connect  the 
city  with  the  temple ;  and  working  down  the  height  of  Akra,  they  made  it  low- 
er, so  that  the  temple  might  appear  above  it.  The  valley  ciilled  tlie  Tyropceon, 
wliich  we  have  said  separated  the  hill  of  the  upper  city  and  tlie  lower  hill, 
extends  down  quite  to  Siloam.  ♦  ♦  *  But  from  without,  the  two  hills  of  the 
city  were  encompassed  by  deep  valleys ;  and  because  of  the  steep  declivities 
on  both  ddes,  there  was  nowhere  any  approach." 

From  this  passage  of  the  Jewish  historian  the  following 
inferences  are  definite  and  necessary  : 

First.  That  a  valley  or  ravine  {(fxiparY^),  and  only  one,  the 
Tyropceon,  separated  the  hill  Akra,  with  the  lower  city,  from 
Zion. 

Second.  That  Akra  was  gibbous  in  form  ;  and  was  situated 
between  the  Tyropceon  and  another  broad  valley. 

When  the  traveller  first  enters  Jerusalem,  with  the  description 
of  Josephus  before  his  mind  ;  and  sees  the  most  marked  valley 
of  the  city  to  be  that  extending  southwards  from  the  Damascus 

'  Joii  K  J.  5.  4  1 :  Tpurl  9^  wxyf^f^l^i^  y*  M^y  ko^*  (^s  ol  *AffafUfyatoi  xp^^'^vf 

T^X*^*'^  ^  v^Ais,  icod^   n^  reus  iifidrois  ifiturlKtvoy^  riiw  re  4>dp<Kyya  tx^^^^'y  <rvpd' 

fdpay^ut  4ievKXovro  *  ralnp  yhp  efr  ^y  vc-  ^ou  $ovK6fif¥Oi  r^  itp^  r^v  ir({Aiy,  ical  r^f 

plfioKn.     KMi  ft^¥  dv^p  960  k6^¥  iurrt-  "Axpas  KaTtpyaadfitroi  rh  G^^fos  iirot^aap 

vp6<rmwos  dicrurrOf  fidirp  ^dpayyt  9tpfnifi4-  x^^'^h^'^^ff^^i  ^'  (nrtp^xdvoiro  Ktd  ra^rqs 

imw,  fit  ^y  iirdWiiKot  KordKrfyor  al  olxleu.  rh  Up6y.     ^  Bh  ruy  Tufxnroi&y  trpoffoyo- 

rmy  Z\  K&^y  6  fi4vf  r^y  &yw  rrSkiy  fx^'^i  ptvofidrji  ^>dpay^,  %y  tipafify  r6y  rt  rris  iim 

if^niiX6r€pos  voAX^  ical  rh  /iriKos  l^^tpos  ir6Kfets  icol  rhy  xdrw  \6^y  Buurr4Wftyf 

j|, .  »  •  irtpos  9h  6  icaXo^fityos  "Axpa,  ica2  ica^Ktt  fi4xpi  '^iKotdfju  *  *  f^tt^ty  9h  ol 

riiy  xdrrnvSKtyi^Hrr^s^iifi^lKvpros.    Toi-  rris   ir6\t»s  8vo  \6<poi  fia^tlais   ^dpety^t 

TW  S4  ktrrucpb  rplros  ^y  X&^s,  rairety^§-  rrtpiflxoiro,  xal  9iii  robs  ifrar^pw^cy  icpif- 

f^f  Tff  ^^tt  rrjs  "Axpas,  icol  irAareff  ^-  fiyohs  trpotrirhy  ovBctfiA^ty  j}y. 
mjyt  9utp>y6fi€ros  iXXp  irp6r€poy  a^is 
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gate  to  Siloam ;  he  in  naturally  led,  at  the  first  glance,  to  inqnire, 
whether  this  valley  is  not  the  Tyropceon.  Such  was  my  own 
experience  ;  and  has  doubtless  been  that  of  very  many  others. 
But  when  one  comes  to  look  for  the  hills  on  each  side  of  the 
Tyropoeon  ;  and  finds  the  northern  side  of  Zion  terminating  at 
the  street  leading  down  from  the  Yafa  gate  ;  and  perceives 
further,  that  the  position  thus  assumed  for  the  Tyropoeon  woidd 
require  Akra  to  be  on  the  north  of  the  temple,  and  would  separate 
it  from  Zion,  not  by  a  single  valley  only,  but  by  two  large  de- 
pressions with  a  rocky  ridge  between  ;  he  is  at  once  driven  to 
the  conclusion,  that  all  this  is  irreconcilable  with  the  description 
of  Josephus,  and  that  the  beginning  of  the  Tyropoeon  must  be 
sought  near  the  Yafa  gate  ;  in  which  case  the  rocky  ridge 
between  the  two  depressions  becomes  Akra.  And  this  is  just  the 
view,  which  has  been  current  for  centuries,  and  has  been  contro- 
vertcxi  in  favour  of  the  other,  for  the  first  time,  I  believe, 
within  these  last  few  years. 

The  YSifa  gate,  as  we  have  already  seen,*  stands  in  a 
depressed  s|>ot  between  the  citadel  and  the  hill  on  the  north. 
The  street  leading  down  from  it  occupies,  along  the  foot  of  Zion, 
the  lowest  line  of  depression  between  Zion  and  the  ridge  of  the 
Sepulchre.  Judging  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  there  was 
probably  here,  at  first,  a  narrow  ravine  immediately  under  the 
steep  northern  side  of  Zion  ;  serving  as  a  drain  for  the  waters 
falling  on  the  adjacent  part  of  Zion,  and  also  for  those  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  ridge  in  the  north.  In  process  of  time 
this  ravine  has  become  gradually  and  almost  wholly  filled  up. 
It  was  so  already  in  the  days  of  Brocardus,  as  we  have  seen 
above  ;  though  there  remained  traces  of  its  former  concavity.' 
That  the  ground  here  was  once  much  lower,  is  demonstrated  by 
the  recovered  chapel  of  St.  John  already  described  ;  the  floor  of 
which  is  some  twenty-five  feet  below  the  level  of  the  adjacent 
street ;  ^  as  also  by  the  excavations  for  laying  the  foundations  of 
the  large  new  building  overagainst  Hippicus  on  the  ilbrth,  which 
were  made  to  a  depth  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  through  rubbish.* 
There  is  therefore  certainly  nothing  impossible  nor  improbable 
to  be  encountered,  in  assuming  tliis  as  the  general  line  of  the 
Tyropoeon  ;  while  this,  and  this  alone,  accords  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Josephus.* 

So  soon  as  the  place  of  the  Tyropoeon  is  determined,  that  of 
Akra  is  also  fixed.     It  is  the  end  of  the  broad  swell  of  ground 

*  See  above,  p.  196.  •  Those  who  make  the  Tyropopon  begin 

*  See  above,  p.  205.  at  the  DamaecuH  gate,  deny  of  course  the 
'  See  above,  pp.  184,  185.  existence   of  any  valley  here;    a   denial 

*  See  Mr  Whiting's  letter  in  Note  IV,  which  no  man  ever  thought  of  until  withiD 
end  of  the  volume.  Gadow  in  Zeitschr.  der  the  last  fifteen  years ;  see  Holy  City  II.  p 
morg.  Ges.  III.  p.  43.  29  sq.     Schultz  pp.  28,  54.     Krafil  p.  4. 
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on  the  northwest  of  the  city,  which  extends  down  into  the  city  as  a 
rocky  ridge,  terminating  in  a  rather  broad  point  overagainst  the 
place  of  i^e  ancient  temple.  It  is  accurately  described  as  "  curved 
on  both  sides,  or  gibbous"  like  the  end  of  the  gibbous  moon  ;* 
falling  oflf  steeply  towards  the  north  into  the  valley  and  ]t>asin 
around  the  Damascus  gate  ;  and  on  the  south,  more  gradually 
towards  Zion.*  It  is  situated  therefore  between  two  valleys,  the 
TyropoBon  which  divides  it  from  Zion,  and  the  deeper  one 
coming  fiom  the  Damascus  gate,  which  separates  it  from  Moriah. 
Here  then,  in  like  manner,  and  here  alone,  we  find  an  Akra  cor- 
responding to  the  description  of  Josephus. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  so  long  as  the  northern  side  of 
Zion  remains  undisturbed,  the  place  of  the  Tyropoeon  and  of 
Akra  can  only  be  adjacent  to  it  on  the  north. 

When  the  historian  speaks  of  the  Maccabees,  as  "  throwing 
earth  into  the  [lower]  valley,  desiring  to  connect  the  city  with  the 
temple,"  this  may  signify  one  of  two  things,  viz.  either  that  by 
filling  in  earth  they  raised  the  general  level  of  the  valley ;  or 
that  they  built  a  mound  or  causeway  across  it.  The  former,  as 
we  shall  see,  is  the  more  probable  meaning.^ 

The  same  general  result  follows  also  from  another  passage  of 
Josephus,  where  he  is  describing  the  gates  on  the  different  sides 
of  the  temple  enclosure.     It  is  as  follows :  ^ 

'*  In  the  western  parts  of  the  enclosure  stood  four  gates ;  one  leading  over 
to  the  royal  palace,  tlie  valley  between  being  intercepted  to  form  a  passage; 
two  leading  to  the  suburb  ;  and  the  remaining  one  into  the  other  city,  being 
distinguished  by  many  steps  down  into  the  valley,  and  from  this  up  again 
npon  the  ascent ;  for  the  city  lay  over  against  the  temple  in  the  manner  of  a 
theatre,  being  encompassed  by  a  deep  valley  on  all  its  southern  quarter." 

The  mention  here  of  *  steps'  down  into  the  valley,  shows  con- 
clusively that  this  gate  was  the  one  next  north  of  that  leading  to 
Zion  ;  for  here  if  any  where  the  valley  was  still  deep,  as  it  is  at 
the  present  day.  Further  north  it  was  less  deep  by  nature,  and 
had  moreover  been  filled  in  by  the  Maccabees.®  The  two  more 
northern  gates  needed  therefore  no  descent  by  steps,  just  as  there 
is  none  at  the  present  day.    They  led,  probably,  by  a  street  along 

'  Gr.  ifA/^Kvpros,     See  in  Vol  L  p.  27S.  r^f  iv  fi4ar<ff  ifniparyyos  §ls  Biotior  &ircfAi}/i- 

[L  410.]  Reland  Pal.  p.  852.  fidyris  *  eu  9h  Bvo  tis  rh  Tpodartioy  ^  Xoi- 

*  For  the  general  descent  of  the  streets  w^  Si  tis  r^y  iWrjy  irdXiy,  fia^futri  iroAAcus 
m  this  part  towards  the  south,  see  above,  Kdrv  t«  tis  r^y  (fxlpayya  1ittiKrjfifi4yrh  icol 
pp.  166,  190,  196.  For  the  rki;^  of  Akra,  inrh  ravrrjs  iyta  ird\iy  M  r^y  irp6<rficuriy, 
lee  p.  169.  iyriKph  yhp  r]  ttSKis  tKtiro  rod  itpov,  ^tor 

*  The  historian  nowhere  intimate.^  even  rpofi^ijs  o$<ra,  irtpitxopi^yTj  fia^tlt^  <f>dp<xyyt 
by  a  word,  that  the  valley  was  so  filled  np  icotA  iray  rh  y6riov  K\iua. 

is  to  be  obliterated,  and  the  two  hills  made         '  See  just  above.     It  would  seem,  fVom 

one ;  see  Holy  City  II.  p.  27.  this   dcscrent    and    ascent   by   steps,  that 

*  JcMwAntt  15.  11.  5:  ^ySiroTs  4 (nrcpfoir  at  tliis  time,  long  after  the  Maccabees, 
fUptfft  rov  irtpifi6\ov  irvXcu  T4<r<rapts  ^c-  there  was  no  mound  leading  from  the  tem- 
wraaoM  *  ^  ti\v  tis  t&  fiwrlXtia  rtlyowrtif  pie  to  the  lower  city. 

Vol..  III.  -18* 
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or  near  the  valley,  to  the  ancient  gate  now  known  as  that  of 
Damascus  ;  and  so  conducted  to  the  suburb  beyond,  or  also  to 
Bezetha  on  the  right.  The  gate  with  many  steps  led  to  "the 
other  city  ; "  which,  as  thus  mentioned  after  the  royal  palace  on 
ZioUj  can  only  be  the  lower  city  or  Akra.  Here  then  we  have 
direct  testimony  by  the  Jewish  historian,  that  Akra  formed 
part  of  the  general  acclivity  on  the  west  of  Moriah  ;  and  the 
whole  city,  upper  and  lower,  Zion  and  Akra,  rose  like  an  amphi- 
theatre overagainst  the  temple  ;  and  was  terminated  on  the 
south  by  the  deep  valley  of  the  sons  of  Hinnom.  It  is  easy  to 
see,  that  this  description  is  in  no  way  applicable  to  any  part  of 
the  city,  except  to  Zion  and  the  adjacent  tract  anii  ridge  on  the 
north. 

The  main  objection,  and  perhaps  the  only  one,  which  can  be 
taken  to  the  preceding  interpretation  and  application  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Josephus,  arises  from  an  expression  at  the  close  of  the 
passage  first  above  quoted,  viz.  that  "from  without,  the  two  hills 
of  the  city  were  encompassed  by  deep  valleys."  This  expression 
I  have  formerly  referred  to,  in  the  following  manner  :  *  "If  the 
historian  here  means  the  two  particular  hills  of  Zion  and  Akra, 
(as  the  insertion  of  the  Greek  article  might  seem  to  imply,)  the 
language  is  not  literally  exact ;  but  if,  as  is  more  probable,  this 
is  a  mere  form  of  Qxpression  intended  to  embrace  the  whole  city, 
then  it  presents  no  difficulty."  That  this  is  the  true  view,  and 
that  "  the  two  hills"  are  here  put  by  synecdoche  for  the  whole  city, 
I  am  the  more  persuaded  ;  because  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
same  passage,  the  one  hill,  Zion,  stands  in  like  manner  for  the 
whole  city,  which  is  there  said  to  be  "  fortified  by  three  walls, 
wherever  it  was  not  encircled  by  impassable  valleys."  But  Zion 
only  was  ever  thus  fortified  ;  the  lower  city  had  but  two  walls. 
So. too  at  the  end  of  the  same  passage  the  historian  adds,  that 
"  because  of  the  steep  declivities  on  both  sides,  there  was  nowhere 
any  approach."  Here  again  it  is  the  city  as  a  whole,  to  which 
there  is  no  approach  ;  not  the  two  particular  hills.  To  the  same 
eflfect  is  still  another  passage,  where  Josephus  relates,  that  "a 
broad  and  deep  valley  encompasses  the  city,  comprehending  with- 
in it  the  temple,  which  was  very  strongly  fortified  with  a  wall 
of  stone."  *  The  city  as  a  whole  is  here  said  to  be  thus  encom- 
passed ;  although,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  valley  on  the 
whole  northern  and  northwestern  quarter. — The  historian  was 
probably  led  to  speak  in  this  way  of  "  the  two  hills,"  because  he 
had  just  before  described  them,  and  had  expressly  said,  that  the 
City  was  built  upon  two  hills. 

'  See  Vol.  I.  p.  2S1.  [i.  414.]  i.7ro\an0dyotfca  rh  Up6vj  Kt^iy^  v§pi^\^ 

"  Jos.  Antt.  14.  4.   1 :  irtpidpxfTcu  yiip     KoprtpSts  irdyu  rrrtix^ffii4vo¥, 
tkMiv  ifnipay^  €vptid  re  koX  /So^cio,  ivrhs 
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But  the  difficulty,  if  tliere  be  one,  is  not  removed,  by  as- 
signing to  Akra  any  other  possible  position.  If  the  hill  east  of 
the  Damascus  gate  be  taken,  that  hill  too  does  not  extend  to  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  but  there  intervenes  the  rocky  ridge 
upon  and  along  which  the  eastern  wall  is  built ;  while  on  the 
northern  quarter  there  is  no  valley  at  all.  In  this  and  every 
other  possible  case,  therefore,  the  same  synecdoche  has  to  be 
resorted  to.  Hence  it  is  better,  and  more  in  accordance  with 
all  right  principles  of  interpretation,  to  let  the  clear  and  explicit 
declarations  of  the  historian  have  their  full  force,  rather  than  to 
seek  to  modify  them  by  what  is  in  itself  doubtful,  or  at  any  rate 
includes  a  like  figure  of  speech.^ 


II.    BEZETHA. 

The  position  of  the  hill  Bezeitha  is  described  in  two  passages 
of  Josephus.     The  first  and  longest  is  as  follows  :  ^ 

"  This  [third  wall]  Agrippa  put  aroand  the  new-built  city,  which  was 
quite  naked.  For  the  city,  oversowing  with  the  multitude,  had  by  little  and 
little  crept  beyond  the  walls ;  and  uniting  with  itself  the  parts  on  the  north 
of  the  temple  at  the  hUl,  had  advanced  not  a  little ;  so  that  a  fourtli  hill, 
called  Bezetha,  was  now  dwelt  around,  lying  overgainst  Antonia,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  deep  fosse.  For  a  trench  had  here  been  cut  throngti  on  pur- 
pose ;  lest  the  foundations  of  Antonia,  being  joined  to  this  hill,  should  be 
easily  accessible  and  less  lofty.  And  thus  the  depth  of  the  trench  added  very 
much  to  the  height  of  the  towers.  This  new-built  part  is  called  in  our  lan- 
guage Bezetha  ;  which  being  interpreted  in  the  Greek  tongue  would  be  Cae/no- 
polisj  New  City." 

The  second  passage  makes  reference  to  the  first,  and  is  as 
follows : ' 

*''•  The  hill  Bezetha  was  separated,  as  I  said,  from  Antonia;  and,  being  the 
highest  of  all,  it  was  built  up  adjoining  to  a  part  of  the  new  city,  and  alone 
overshadowed  the  temple  on  the  north. ' 

From  these  two  passages  the  following  seem  to  be  necessary 
inferences,  viz. 

'  I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  point,  as,  iirortfir6nfyos  Si  ip^y/iart  fia^ti-  Sic- 

because   Rittcr  has  made   it  prominent;  ro^pc^d^  ykp  Mrri9ts,  us  fiii  r^  \6^ 

taking  np  only  the  beginning  and  end  of  avvhrrovr%s  ol  ^ffi4\toi  r^s  *Arre»r(as,  cv- 

the  passage  first  above  quoted,  and  omit-  irp6<riTol  rt  thy,  Kcd  lirrov  Ir^Xoi.     Zih  Z^ 

ting  all  notice  of  the  intervening  definite  koX  -KKuffrov  f^os  rots  iritpyois  wpoirt^l^oh 

ip^ifications.     Erdk.  XVI.  i.  p.  407.  rh  $d^os  rris  rd<ppov,     iicX-fi^  8i  ^^^X^ 

*  Jos.  B.  J.  6.  4.  2:  rovro  ry  JcpoeKri-  pins  Bt(t^ii  rh  ¥t6Kri<rrov  fidpos,  h  fit^ 

v^ticji  x6\fi  r€pi4^Kt¥  *AyplfnraSt  fjirfp  ^tpfiriy€v6fituoy  'EXXdii  yX^fftrjf  kcuv^  \4- 

^y  ircura  yv/ur^  •  wK^^t  yhip  ^tpxtofityri,  yoir*  t^y  ir6\is. 

ffOT^  fuKphy  i^fipTt  T&y  ir€ptfi6\uv,  Kcd  *  Jos.  B.  J.  5.  5.  S :  ^  Bf(f^  Si  \6^s 

rov  hpov  tA  Tpoadpicrta  irphs  r^  \6^<p  avfi-  9i4prrro  fi^Uj  &s  ftprju,  &irh  t^ j  'ArrwWas  • 

9o\i(oyTtSf  i"!^  ovK  6\iyoy  irporiX^yy  icol  irdyrwy  Si  {n^riKSraros  &y  fi^pti  t^j  Ktuyrjs 

riraproy  irt pioiKij^ycu  \6^y,  hs  ira\c7Tai  ir6\(09S  rpo^tfKiffTO,  Koi  fi6yos  rip  Up^  Kat^ 

Bc^Wi,  Ktlfityos  ftly  hrriKpif  rris  'ArrwW-  ipicroy  imcKirti, 
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First.  That  Bezetha  was  a  high  hill  on  the  northern  quar- 
ter of  An  tenia  and  the  temple.  It  alone  overshadowed  the 
temple  on  the  north. 

Second,  That  being  separated  from  Antonia  by  a  deep  artifi- 
cial trench,  it  could  only  have  been  a  hill  immediately  adjacent. 

These  characteristics  are  found,  and  found  only,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  elevated  hill  lying  east  of  the  Damascus  gate,  and 
northerly  from  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Haram  area  ;  where 
of  old  stood  the  main  fortress  of  Antonia.*  Hence  this  hill  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  Bezetha  of  Josephus,  from  the  first 
notice  we  have  of  it  down  to  the  present  time  ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  quite  recent  writers.' 

The  historian  describes  the  hill  Bezetha  as  "  the  highest  of 
all."  But  he  cannot  here  mean  all  the  four  hills  of  the  city  ;  for 
of  the  four,  Zion  is  the  highest.  He  had  just  spoken  of  the 
temple  as  the  fortress  of  the  city  (exclusive  of  Zion),  and  of 
Antonia  as  the  fortress  of  the  temple  ;  and  he  then  goes  on  to 
speak  of  Bezetha  as  being  the  highest  of  all  thesey  viz.  the  lower 
city,  Moriah,  and  perhaps  the  rock  of  Antonia.  Even  with  this 
restriction,  this  mention  of  Bezetha  as  the  highest  hill  Umits  it 
conclusively  to  the  hill  above  described.' 


III.    THE   GATE   GENNATH. 

Josephus  mentions  the  gate  Gcnnath  only  once  by  this 
name  ;  and  this,  where  he  is  describing  the  beginning  and  course 
of  the  three  walls,  which  encompassed  the  city  on  the  north.* 
The  first  or  innermost  of  these  walls  began  at  the  tower  Hippi- 
CU8  and  ran  eastward  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion  to  the 
Xystus,  and  so  to  the  western  side  of  the  temple  enclosure. 
**  The  second  wall  had  its  beginning  from  the  gate  called  Gen- 
nath,  belonging  to  the  first  wall ;  and  encircling  only  the  tract 
on  the  north,  it  extended  quite  to  Antonia."^  The  third  wall 
began  also  at  Hippicus  ;  and  running  north  to  the  tower  Psephi- 

*  Jos.  B.  J.  6.  5.  8.  the  new  city,  or  at  least  the  latter  as  con- 

^  Holy  City  II.  p.  62. — It  is  singnlar,  nectcd  with  the  former;  B.  J.   2.  15.  6. 

that  Rittcr,  in  his  account  of  the  topogra-  ib.  2   10.  4.    But  more  commonly  he  gives 

phy  of   Jerusalem,   nowhere   makes    the  to  the  new  city  its  distinctive  appellation ; 

sliplitcst  reierence  to  Bezetha  or  to  itsposi-  as  ^  naiv^  it6\is,  B.  J.  6.  6.  8.  ib.  6.  8. 1 ; 

tion;  Erdk.  XVL  i.  pp.  40G-416.  or  KaivtJiroXiy,  ib.  2.  19.  4.     Also  ^  tcarm- 

'  In  the  first  passage  cited  above,  Jose-  ripa  Kaiv^oKis^  ib.  6.  12.  2. 

phns  calls  this  fourth  hill  Bezetha^  and  ex-  *  tJos.  B.  J.  5.  4.  2. 

plains  the  word  as  meaning  the  New  Citi/.  *  Ibid.     T^  8i  dtvrtpoy  r^y  fi^r  ^xh^ 

In  the  second  passage  he  distinguishes  be-  inch  ir^Krjs  cZxcf,  f)y  Ftyyiid  indKowj  rov 

tween  the  two,  and  speaks  of  the  hifl  Be-  wpcorov  rtixovs  oitray^  KVKXolfitvov  tk  rh 

zctha  as  joined  to  a  part  of  the  New  City,  irpoa-dpicrioy  Kkifia  fiSyor  ivj/«  fi4xpi  T^f 

He  elsewhere  twice  uses  the  name  Bezetha  'Ayrtaulas, 
apparently  as  including  both  the  hill  and 
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HOB,  thence  swept  around  overagainst  the  tomh  of  Helena,  and 
80  to  the  brow  of  the  Kidron  valley. 

The  name  Oennath  signifies  a  garden  ;*  and  implies  here  a 
gate  leading  out  to  a  garden  or  gardens  ;  equivalent  to  Garden 
gate.^  Not  improbably  there  were  gardens  of  old  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  towards  the  Birket  el-Mamilla  ; 
where  to  this  day  the  shady  olive  trees  aflford  a  place  of  recreation 
for  the  females  of  Jerusalem.^  At  any  rate,  the  gate  Gennath 
led  out  of  Zion  to  the  country  ;  and  not  into  the  lower  city.* 

The  position  of  this  gate  and  the  beginning  of  the  second 
wall,  have  for  centuries  been  regarded  as  near  to  Hippicus  ;  and 
this  view  I  have  followed  in  my  former  volumes.  "It  must 
have  been  on  the  east  of  Hippicus,  for  the  third  wall  began  at 
that  tower.  It  could  not  however  have  been  far  distant ; 
because  that  part  of  Zion  was  then  high  and  steep."*  But  by 
the  hypothesis  of  recent  years,  the  gate  Gennath  has  been 
removed  indefinitely  towards  the  east  ;  and  the  second  wall 
made  to  begin  overagainst  the  southern  end  of  the  western  bazar, 
more  than  forty  rods  east  of  Hippicus.  I  have  already  referred 
to  the  very  legendary  and  trivial  character  of  the  fragments  of  a 
supposed  gateway,  which  it  is  thus  sought  to  identify  with  the 
gate  Gennath ;  and  also  to  the  inconsistency  involved  in  the 
very  hypothesis.'  ... 

That  the  earlier  view,  which  fixes  the  position  of  Gennath 
near  to  Hippicus,  is  the  only  correct  one,  will  appear,  I  think, 
from  the  following  considerations. 

I.  The  natural  place  for  a  gate  in  the  first  wall  leading  out 
from  Zion  into  the  country,  is  near  to  Hippicus,  not  far  south  or 
southeast  from  the  present  Yafa  gate.  Here  the  descent  from 
Zion  is,  and  must  always  have  been,  comparatively  small  and 
gradual  Further  east,  the  steepness  and  apparent  elevation  of 
this  northern  declivity  of  Zion  increase  at  every  step  ;  and  in 
this  part,  in  ancient  times,  stood  the  towers  of  Phasaelis  and 
Mariamne,  built  in  the  first  wall  and  connected  with  the  royal 
palace.     Josephus  speaks  of  Zion   in  this  part  as  high  ;  and 

*  Gr.  TcynC^,  Heb.  nia ,   PSa ,  Aram.         *  Such  a  garden  cannot  well  have  been 

Jipwa  .—An  instance  of  the  frequent  in-     ,^*^»"  t^«  ^»"^  either  of  Zion  or  the 

• » •  e  V    OL  1.  TT      '^        lower  citv.       The    population    was    too 

•cci^yof  Kramoc^rshere.     He  cites    erowded  T  and  the  analogy  of  the   king^s 

^^^.^        A'  "^l^^'i^^^f  °»\7-  gardens  below  Siloam  is^inst  it.         ^ 

•CTipts,  the   readings  yvd^    and    yva^ly,  i^          ^,       •^•.    i.j               i 

whibh   he  therconnects    etymologically  ^      ^?fP-  ^'f^*^^  »°  Zeitschr.  d.  morgenL 

with  Ooath  and  Golgotha  ;  and  refers  to  ^^^  ^"-  P'  ^^ 

Havercamp's  Josephus,    Tom.   H,  Varia  So  too  Holy  City  IL  p.  17.     Schulti 

lectt.  ad  librum  de  B.  J.  p.  39.     But  on  P-  ^2. 

taming  to  the    place,    the   readings   are  *  See  Vol.  L  p.  812  and  n.  7.  [L  461 

found  to  be  ytvvi^  and  ytwa^ly^  the  syl-  462.  n.] 

lable  ytw  being  written  with  the  usual  con-  *  Sie  above,  pp.  199,  200. 

timctioD. 
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mentions  the  old  or  first  wall  along  its  brow,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  towers  and  palace,  as  rising  still  thirty  cubits  above  the  MIL* 
To  assume  therefore  a  gateway,  leading  out  of  Zion  into  the 
country,  at  any  point  not  near  to  Hippicus,  would  be  against 
probability. 

II.  Josephus  relates,  that  "  the  city  was  fortified  by  three 
walls,  wherever  it  was  not  encircled  by  impassable  valleys ; "  • 
that  is  to  siiy,  upon  its  whole  northern  quarter.  But  if  the  gate 
Gennath,  at  which  the  second  wall  began,  was  not  near  to  Hip- 
])icus  ;  and,  especially,  if  it  was  so  far  distant  as  to  be  opposite 
the  western  bazar ;  then  all  that  tract  of  the  upper  city  from 
Hippicus  to  the  said  gate,  was  fortified  only  by  a  single  wall 
before  the  time  of  Agrij)pa  ;  and  by  only  two  walls  (instead  of 
three)  at  the  time  of  which  Josephus  was  writing.  The  tract 
thus  unprotected  extended  for  more  than  seven  hundred  feet,  or 
nearly  forty-five  rods  ;  amounting  to  more  than  one  half  of  the 
entire  northern  side  of  Zion,  and  to  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  first  wall. 

That  all  this,  however,  was  not  so,  and  that  Zion  was 
actually  protected  on  the  north  by  three  walls,  appears  further 
from  the  fact,  that  in  every  siege  of  Jerusalem  reported  by 
Josephus,  (the  approaches  being  always  and  necessarily  made 
on  the  north  or  northwest,)  no  attack  or  approach  is  ever  de- 
Bcril)ed  as  made  against  the  upper  city  of  Zion,  until  after 
the  besiegers  had  already  broken  through  the  second  wall,  and 
had  thus  got  possession  of  the  hnvvr  city.  But  if  the  sec- 
ond wall  began  near  tlie  bazars,  then  more  than  one  half  of 
the  nortlieni  brow  of  Zion  was  not  protected  by  it  at  all ;  and 
the  possession  of  the  lower  city  was  not  necessary  in  order  to 
make  approaches  against  the  uj)]K?r ;  and  that,  too,  at  the  most 
accessible  j)oint, — the  ver}'  point,  indeed,  near  to  Hippicus, 
where  Titus  actually  made  his  assault  after  he  had  taken  the 
second  wall.''  The  liistorian  narrates  three  such  sieges  of  Jeru- 
salem, viz.  by  Herod,  Cestius,  and  Titus.* 

HercKl  reduced  the  city  about  the  year  37  B.  C,  nearly  eighty 
years  before  the  third  or  Agrippa's  wall  was  built.*  The  outer 
(afterwards  the  middle)  wall  was  taken  by  him  with  great  diffi- 
culty after  forty  days  ;  the  next,  or  exterior  wall  of  the  temple 
area,  after  fifteen  days  more.  In  the  words  of  Josephus,  "  the 
exterior  temple  and  the  lower  city  being  thus  captured,  the  Jews 
fled  together  into  the  inner  temjile  and  the  upper  city."*  These 
were  afterwards  taken  bv  assault. 

*  Jos.  B.  J.  r>.  4.  4  :  ^<^'  \f^\^  \6<f>(i>,  *  Jos.  Antt.  14.  16.  2 ;  comp.  B.  J.  L 
■  B.  J.  5.  4.  1.     Sec  ttbove,  p.  *J07.            18. 2. 

*  Jos.  B.  J.  r>.  8. 1.  ib.  r>.  1 1.  4.  ib.  6.  8. 1.         •  Ibid,  ipvfi^yov  «i  rov  ^m^w  /cpo9  ml 

*  Pompey  laid  mu^fie  only  to  th<»  U*mple,     rvs  kcCtw  ir(ixcws,  ds  rh  ftrt^tv  Uphw  «U 
the  rest  of  thu  city  iiaviit;;  bcni  opcnod  to     ti/v  ayu  xSkiy  'louSaioi  evy4^vyov, 

him:  B  J.  1.  7.  2.     Autt  14.  4.  L>. 
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* 

Cestins  marched  against  Jerusalem  about  A.  D.  46,  some 
years  after  the  completion  of  Agrippa's  wall*  He  entered  the 
gates  of  the  new  city  with  his  army,  and  apparently  those  of 
the  lower  city  also,  without  opposition  ;  the  insurgents  yielding 
the  external  parts  of  the  city,  and  withdrawing  themselves  into 
the  inner  city  and  the  temple.'  Cestius  set  fire  to  Bezetha  and 
the  new  city,  as  also  to  the  timber  market ;  and  then,  ^^  coming 
to  the  upper  city,  he  took  a  position  overagainst  the  royal  palace  ; 
and  had  he  been  willing  in  that  very  hour  to  have  forced  his  way 
within  the  walls,  he  might  have  taken  the  [upper]  city  at  once, 
and  have  put  an  end  to  the  war."  Instead  of  this  he  hesitated ; 
and,  after  an  unsuccessful  attack,  turned  aside  to  assault  the 
northern  quarter  of  the  temple.  Here  the  soldiers  formed  witl\ 
their  shields  a  testvdo  ;  under  cover  of  which  they  undermined 
the  wall,  and  came  near  to  set  fire  to  one  of  the  temple  gates. 
This  circumstance  likewise  shows,  that  the  Romans  were  in  full 
possession  of  the  lower  city.' 

In  regard  to  the  siege  by  Titus,  the  details  are  more  full  and 
decisive.*  He  first  took  the  outer  wall ;  then  broke  through  the 
second  wall  into  the  lower  city  ;  was  driven  back,  but  speedily  re- 
gained his  footing  ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  ^^  he  laid  his  plans 
to  assault  the  third  wall ; "  *  that  is  to  say,  the  third  in  the  order 
of  attack,  being  the  inner  or  old  wall  on  Zion.  Having  now 
possession  of  the  lower  city,  he  divided  his  forces  against  Antonia 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  northwestern  part  of  Zion  on  the  other, 
overagainst  the  royal  palace.*  This  was  obviously  the  most 
feasiUe  point  of  attack  in  respect  to  the  ground,  notwithstanding 
the  great  strength  of  the  three  towers  Hippicus,  Phasaelis,  and 
Mariamne,  by  which  it  was  defended  ;  and  here  it  was  that  the 
Romans,  in  consequence  of  a  panic  among  the  Jewish  leaders, 
finally  made  their  way  by  a  breach  into  the  upper  city.^ 

These  historical  facts  furnish  strons;  and  almost  conclusive 
evidence,  that  the  second  wall  protected  the  whole  northern 
side  of  Zion ;  and  consequently  the  gate  Gennath,  at  which  it 
b^an,  must  have  been  near  to  Hippicus. 

III.  The  same  result  is  brought  out  still  more  conclusively, 
by  comparing  together  the  notices  of  the  monument  of  the  high 
priest  John,  which  Josephus  mentions  several  times,  in  his  nar- 

'  Jos.  B.  J.  2.  19.  4-7.  tress  Antonia,  it  was  at  any  rate  made  in- 

^  lb.  §  4 :  (If  tk  r^y  ip9<n4pca^  icai  rh  accessible  by  the  deep  fosse,  now  the  Bir- 

Up6r  aytx^P<*vr,    The  places  of  refiige  here  ket  Jtraxl, 

mcified  <eem  to  be  die  same  as  in  the  *  Jos.  B.  J.  5.  7.  2.    ib.  5.  8.  1,  2. 

aiege  by  Herod,  as  above.  *  Ib.  5.  8.  2  ult.  r^  rplrtf  irpocfidXXtip 

*  That  the  northern  wall  of  the  temple  hrtp6fi. 

cannot  be  here  intended  appears  from  the  '  Ib.  6.  8.  1 :  icor^  rh  irphs  Z^iv  kXIiul 

fact,  that  there  were  no  gates  in  it ;  and  r^s  ir6\fws  turrucpvs  rris  /SeurtAiir^s  avA^s. 

because,  if  not  wholly  covered  by  the  for-  ^  B.  J.  6.  8.  1,  4. 
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ration  of  the  assaults  made  by  Titus  upon  the  three  waUs  sue- 
cessivelv. 

The  Roman  general  decided  to«  make  his  attack  upon  the 
outer  wall  at  the  monument  of  the  high  priest  John;  *  "  because 
in  this  part  the  first  [outer]  fortification  was  lower,  and  the 
second  did  not  join  on,*  they  having  neglected  to  build  up  the 
wall  in  those  parts,  where  the  new  city  was  not  thickly  inhabited  ; 
but  rather  there  was  an  easy  approach  to  the  third  [inner]  wall, 
through  which  he  thought  to  take  the  upper  city." 

After  Titus  had  taken  the  outer  wall,  and  thus  got  possession 
of  the  new  city  ;  and  was  now  about  to  assault  the  second  wall ; 
Simon  and  his  party,  who  held  Zion*and  Akra,  "  took  for  their 
^hare  the  point  of  attack  at  the  monument  of  John^  and 
strengthened  the  fortifications  quite  to  the  gate  by  which  water 
was  brought  into  the  tower  Hippicus."'  This  passage  seems  to 
imply,  that  a  portion  of  the  second  line  of  fortification,  l}dng 
between  the  monument  of  John  and  the  tower  Hippicus,  was  in 
a  state  of  neglect  or  dilapidation  ;  and  it  thus  throws  light  upon 
the  passage  quoted  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Titus  took  the  second  wall,  and  was  driven  back  from  it. 
Again  he  got  possession  of  it ;  destroyed  the  northern  portion  ; 
stationed  guards  in  the  towers  of  the  part  towards  the  south ; 
and  afterwards  planned  his  attack  upon  the  third  or  inner  walL* 
For  this  end  he  raised  embankments  at  the  monument  of  John^ 
*'  intending  here  to  get  possession  of  the  upper  city."*  In 
speaking  elsewhere  of  these  embankments,  Josephus  describes 
one  of  them  as  at  the  pool  Amygdalon,  now  the  pool  of  Hezekiah 
so  called  ;  and  another  as  being  thirty  cubits  distant  at  the 
monument  of  the  high  priest.'  And  again  he  testifies,  that  these 
works  were  in  the  western  quarter  of  the  upper  city,  overagainst 
the  royal  palace  ;  where  stood  also  the  three  towers  Hippicus, 
Phasaelis,  and  Mariamne,  connected  with  the  palace.'' 

A  comparison  of  these  three  different  notices  of  the  menu-- 
ment  of  John,  brings  out  clearly  the  following  inferences : 

First,  The  monument  itself  was  situated  between  the  outer 
and  second  wall,  in  the  new  city,  so  called.  It  was  near  enough 
to  the  two  waUs,  to  mark  the  point  of  attack  on  each.  It  was 
near  enough  to  the  old  wall  on  Zion,  to  mark  the  position  of  an 
embankment  raised  against  that  wall.     Another  like  embank- 

"  J08.  B.  J.  6.  6.  2.  *  Jos.  B.  J.  6.  8.  1,  2. 

•  lb.  ica2  T^  Zt\ntpo¥  oh  avvyjprrtw,  *  lb.  5.  9.  2,  raimp  fi^y  r^v  ivu  v6\a 

'  Jos.  B.  J.  6.  7.  2,  3:  r^y  raphrh^lttdy-  alfrfj<rtip  imyociy.     Comp.  ib.  6.  11.  4.    ib 

yov  fiyrifi€7oy^fifioK^yfiiaKafi6yT€Si^<f>pd^euh'  6.  2.  10. 

rofidxp^  irtJXijjr  ica^'  ^y  rh  SJiwp  M  rhy  'Imri-  •  D).  5.  11.  4. 

Khy  jri)prfov  %\(n\Kro. — As  to  Simon  and  the  '  H).  6.  8.  1,  4  ;  comp.  5.  4.  4. 

position  of  his  followers,  see  ib.  5.  6.  1. 
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ment  was  thirty  cubits  distant  at  the  pool  Amygdalon.  Hence, 
the  interval  between  the  out^r  and  second  wall  could  not  have 
been  great  ;  and  the  monument  was  not  more  distant  from  Zion, 
than  was  the  pooL  It  was  therefore  on  the  west  of  the  pool, 
between  the  two  walls. 

Second.  As  the  place  of  assault  against  Zion  was  on  the 
west  of  the  pool  Amygdalon,  and  included  the  three  towers 
Hippicos,  Phasaelis,  and  Mariamne ;  it  follows,  that  these  towers 
and  the  royal  palace  were  all  on  the  western  part  of  the  waU  of 
Zion,  and  above  the  point  opposite  the  said  pool. 

Third.  In  respect  to  the  second  wall,  we  have  a  twofold 
description,  referring  to  its  course  in  opposite  directions ;  once, 
as  beginning  at  the  gate  Gennath  and  running  northwards  by 
the  monument  of  John ;  and  again,  as  running  southwards  from 
the  monument  of  John  to  "the  gate  by  which  water  was 
brought  into  the  tower  Hippicus."  ^  This  gate  was  of  course 
near  Hippicus;  and  the  inference  is  conclusive,  that  the  gate 
Gennath  and  the  gate  by  Hippicus  were  identical.* 

IV.   COURSE  OF   THE   SECOND   WALL. 

The  only  description  given  by  Josephus  of  the  course  of  the 
second  wall,  is  brief  and  general.  It  has  been  already  quoted 
above,  as  follows : '  "  The  second  wall  had  its  beginning  from 
the  gate  called  Gennath  belonging  to  the  first  wall ;  and,  encir- 
cling only  the  tract  on  the  north,  it  extended  quite  to  Antonia." 
The  gate  Gennath,  as  we  have  seen,  was  near  to  the  tower 
Hippicus. 

In  the  absence  of  all  definite  data,  it  has  been  the  usual 
view  of  former  centuries,  that  the  second  wall  ran  in  a  straight 
course,  or  nearly  so,  from  near  Hippicus  to  the  fortress  Antonia, 
at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  temple  area.  To  this  view  I  felt 
myself  compelled,  in  my  former  volumes,  to  object,  for  the  four 
following  reasons,^  viz.  that  according  to  the  language  of  Jose- 
phus the  said  wall  had  a  circuitous  course ;  that,  otherwise,  the 
pool  of  Hezekiah,  which  lay  within  the  ancient  city,  must  have 
been  excluded ;  that  the  whole  space  included  in  the  lower  city 
would  by  a  straight  course  be  reduced  to  a  small  triangle,  of 
about  600  yards  on  the  south  side  and  some  400  yards  on  the 
east  side ;  and,  lastly,  that  this  wall,  built  for  the  defence  of  the 

'  See  above,  pp.  212,  216.  of  the  most  frequented  entrances  of  the 

*  Shonld  any  one  hesitate  as  to  the  pro-  city, 
bability  of  a  public  gate  being  thus  near,        ^  Jos.  B.  J.  5.  4  2.     See  above,  p.  212, 

or  perhaps  leading  through,  the  royal  pa-  where  the   original   Greek    is  quoted  in 

lace,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  fulL 

Burg  or  imperial   residence  in  Vienna ;        ^  See  Vol.  I.  p.  812.  [L  462.] 
through  which  is  carried,  by  archways,  one 

Vol.  ni.— 19 
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lower  city,  would  thus  have  passed  obliquely  across  the  lower 
part  of  the  ridge  Akra,  and  have  been  overlooked  and  com- 
manded on  the  west  by  every  other  part  of  the  same  hill. 

Another  circumstance,  -however,  which  was  brought  to  light 
at  the  same  time,  has  served  to  change  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
question.  The  discovery  of  the  ancient  remains  at  the  gate  of 
Damascus,  which  have  been  generally  recognised  as  belonging  to 
an  ancient  gate  upon  the  same  spot,  and  this  a  gate  of  the 
second  wall,  has  set  aside  the  former  hypothesis  of  a  direct 
course  to  Antonia  ;  and  this  latter  view  is  no  longer  urged. 
The  question  at  present  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.  first, 
the  course  of  the  second  wall  from  its  beginning  to  the  Damas- 
cus gate ;  and,  then,  its  course  from  the  Damascus  gate  to 
Antonia. 

I.  In  regard  to  the  first  portion  of  the  wall,  as  far  as  to  the 
Damascus  gate,  the  view  recently  brought  forward  is,  that 
beginning  at  a  point  in  the  old  wall  on  Zion  south  of  the  west- 
em  bazar,  it  ran  along  that  bazar  northwards,  and  so  on  a  direct 
course  to  the  Damascus  gate.'  But  to  say  nothing  here  of  the 
gate  Gennath,  this  new  hypothetical  course  of  the  second  wall  is 
liable  in  a  still  stronger  degree  to  all  the  objections  urged  against 
the  earlier  view.^  It  proposes  a  direct  line,  while  the  language 
of  Josephus  requires  a  circuitous  course.  It  leaves  the  pool  of 
Hczekiah  outside  of  the  lower  city.  It  reduces  the  whole  space 
included  here  within  the  second  wall  to  a  narrow  strip  or  paral- 
lelogram of  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  width ; 
being  only  a  few  yards  broader  than  the  present  Haram  area. 
Such  a  space  would  be  far  too  confined  to  accord  either  with 
probability  or  with  any  of  the  historical  representations  of  an- 
cient Jerusalem ;  and  would  also  present  a  form  most  singular 
and  unaccountable  in  any  city.  And,  still  further,  this  wall 
built  for  defence,  would  thus  be  carried  along  midway  upon  a 
declivity,  so  as  to  be  overlooked  and  commanded  on  the  west  by 
higher  ground  in  every  part. 

,  We  have  seen  too  above,  ^  that  the  monument  of  John  stood 
between  the  second  and  outer  wall,  so  near  to  each  as  to 
mark  the  point  of  attack  on  both ;  a  circumstance  incompatible 
with  a  course  of  the  second  wall  along  the  bazars. — To  all  this  we 
may  add,  thnt  the  true  position  of  the  gate  Gennath,  as  above 
determined,  is  of  itself  fatal  to  the  wliole  hypothesis.* 

*  Holy  City  IT.  pp.  64-58 ;  also  the  been  considered  and  shown  to  be  without 
Plan.     Schultz  p.  69  aq.     Krafft  p.  24  sq.  any  weight ;  e.  g.  the  legendary  iron  gate, 

*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  312.  [i.  462.]  See  also  and  the  old  arch  on  Zion,  see  above,  pp. 
on  p.  215.  199,  200;  the  remains  of  a  pier  or  comet 

'  See  above,  p.  216.  of  the  palace  of  St.  John,  p.  167;    the 

*  The  supposed  ancient  remains,  which  columns  of  the  Propi/lcea,  pp.  168,  169 ; 
have  been  referred  to  this  hypothetical  and  the  legendary  Porta  judiciarict,  pp 
course  of  the  aecond  wall,  have  already  170,  171. 
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But  we  are  not  left  to  mere  hypothesis.  We  have  some 
definite  data;  though  comparatively  few.  We  have  already 
seen,  that  the  second  wall,  beginning  from  the  gate  near  Hippi- 
cua,  ran  northwards  near  to  the  monument  of  John,  and  of 
course  on  the  west  of  the  pool.* — Again,  in  an  angle  of  the 
present  wall  near  the  Latin  convent,  are  "  the  remains  of  a  wall, 
built  of  large  hewn  and  bevelled  stones  ;  and  near  by  are  blocks 
80  large,  that  we  at  first  took  them  to  be  the  natural  rock  ;  but 
which  on  closer  examination  appear  to  have  been  bevelled, 
though  now  dislocated.  An  unusual  proportion  of  the  stones  in 
the  present  wall  between  the  northwest  comer  of  the  city  and 
the  Damascus  gate,  as  also  of  those  in  the  adjacent  buildings, 
are  ancient  and  beveUed  ;  and  we  could  hardly  resist  the  impres- 
sion, that  this  had  been  nearly  the  course  of  some  ancient  wall."  ' 
Further  down  towards  the  Damascus  gate,  we  ourselves  ex- 
amined the  remains  of  what  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient 
waU,  connected  perhaps  with  the  wall  of  the  middle  ages.'  Still 
nearer  towards  the  gate,  and  for  about  three  hundred  feet  west 
of  it,  Dr  Wilson  remarks,  "  that  the  wall  for  some  extent  above 
its  foundation,  bears  in  the  magnitude  and  peculiarity  of  its 
stones  the  evidence  of  great  antiquity  ; "  and  he  refers  this  por- 
tion to  the  ancient  second  wall.* 

We  thus  find  the  second  wall  running  from  near  Hippicus 
northwards  to  the  monument  of  John  ;  and  again,  we  find 
traces  of  an  ancient  wall  running  from  the  Damascus  gate, 
which  was  in  the  second  wall,  to  a  point  near  the  Latin  con- 
vent. There  can  be  little  question  but  that  these  traces  are 
those  of  the  second  wall.  To  fill  up  the  interval  between  the 
monument  of  John  and  the  Latin  convent  requires  but  a  com- 
paratively short  reach  of  wall;  and  there  is  little  room  for 
theory  or  imagination. — According  to  this  general  view,  the 
course  of  the  second  wall  followed  nearly  the  street  which 
leads  northwards  from  the  citadel  to  the  Latin  convent ;  de- 
flecting perhaps  a  little  on  the  east  or  on  the  west  of  that 
•street;  while  from  the  convent  to  the  Damascus  gate,  it  lay 
along  or  near  the  course  of  the  present  city  wall.* 

The  course  thus  proposed  for  the  second  wall  answers  to  the 
description  of  Josephus,  that  it  "  encircled  only  the  tract  on 
the  north  ;"•  meaning  perhaps  the  tract  adjacent  to  Zion,  in 
distinction  from  the  much  wider  tract  encompassed  by  the  third 

*  See  above,  pp.  21G,  217.  neer,  who  himself  has  been  in  Jerusalem, 

•  So  Wolcott  and  Tipping ;  see  Wolcott    he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  this  would 
in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1843,  p.  29.  be  a  good  Hue  of  waU  in  a  military  point 

'  See  above,  p.  188.  of  view;  though  not  $o  good  as  that  of  tlie 

*  Lands  of  the  Bible,  L  p.  421.  third  wall.     A  line  along  the  street  of  the 

•  On  Rubmitting  this  course  of  the  sec-  bazar  would  never  be  selected  for  defence. 
oud  wall  to  a  distinguished  military  engi-  *  See  above,  p.  217. 
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wall.  We  thus  have  also  the  required  circuitous  course. — ^In 
this  way,  too,  the  language  of  Josephus  becomes  appropriate, 
when  narrating  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Antiochus  Pius 
(Sidetes)  about  B.  C.  130,  long  before  the  building  of  Agrip- 
pa's  wall.  He  there  speaks  of  the  tract  on  the  northern  part  of 
the  wall  as  a  plain;  and  here  Antiochus  erected  a  himdred 
towers  against  the  city.* 

II.  The  course  of  the  second  wall  from  the  Damascus  gate 
to  Antonia,  has  attracted  much  less  attention.*  It  was  not 
brought  into  discussion  in  my  former  volumes  ;  nor  was  the 
problem  at  that  time  fully  solved  in  my  own  mind.  For  this 
reason  the  subject  received  a  more  careful  examination  during 
the  present  visit.  Our  first  search  was  unsuccessful.'  On  a  sub- 
sequent visit  alone  to  the  wall  along  Bezetha,  I  was  able  to 
arrive  at  a  more  definite  conclusion.  According  to  my  present 
view,  the  wall  probably  ran  from  the  Damascus  gate,  as  now,  to 
the  highest  point  of  Bezetha ;  and  thence  southerly  along  the 
crown  of  the  ridge  to  Antonia.  Such  a  course  is  elucidated  by 
a  reference  to  the  ancient  wall  and  castle  of  Smyrna.  The  piers 
of  the  arch  Ecce  Homo,  if  regarded  as  ancient,  may  once  have 
had  some  connection  with  such  a  wall.  For  the  fuller  details, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  preceding  section.* 


V.   SOUTHERN    PORTION    OF   THE    HARAM    AREA. 

On  beholding  the  immense  stones  and  the  elaborate  masonry 
of  some  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  exterior  wall  around  the 
present  Haram  enclosure,  the  traveller  receives  at  once  the  con- 
viction, that  they  are  of  earlier  date  than  the  rest  of  the  wall, 
and  that  he  has  before  him  the  massive  substructions  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  temple.  This  is  true  especially  of  the  Jewish 
wailing  place  and  the  southwest  corner ;  of  large  portions  of 
the  southern  wall,  as  also  the  southeast  comer  on  its  two  sides. 
Such  has  been  the  impression  received  by  travellers  for  centuries  : 
and  such  it  will  probably  continue  to  be,  so  long  as  these  remains 
endure. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  in  respect  to  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Haram  area,  that  a  question  has  ever  been  raised,  as  to  its  early 
date  and  connection  of  some  kind  with  the  ancient  temple  ;  and 
this  only  by  a  single  writer.^     Even  he  acknowledges  the  massivo 

*  Jos  Antt.  13.  8,  2,  Karh  Z\  rh  fiSptiov  City  assigns  to  it  a  more  definite  conrse, 
lx4pos  rov  rtixouSf  ko^  h  awtfiauvtv  avrh  neurly  coincident  with  that  proposed  in  tht 
fcai  MirtZov  ttvaiy  iripyovs  hvoxTriiaas  ixa-     text 

r6y  ictA.  *  See  alwve,  p.  1 7^. 

•  It  18  spoken  of  only  in  general  terms,         *  See  above,  pp.  190,  191 ;    comp.  pp 
Holy  City  II.  p.  55.     Schultz  p.  62.— In  a     171,  1 72. 

note  (II.  p.  429),  the  anthor  of  the  Holy        •  Holy  City  11.  p.  360  sq. 
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wall  at  the  wailing  place  as  pertaining  to  the  temple.^  Now  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  those  portions  above  mentioned, 
which  afford  the  most  striking  indications  of  high  antiquity,  lie 
farther  south  than  the  wailing  place  itself;  and  thus  afford 
conclusive  evidence,  that  if  the  latter  belonged  to  the  temple, 
just  so  much  and  even  more  did  the  whole  southern  part  of  the 
present  area  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  ancient  temple  enclosure. 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  our  strong  impression  on 
this  point,  derived  from  a  careful  examination  ;  nor  do  I  fear  the 
result  of  a  like  examination  upon  all  unprejudiced  minds.^ 

Were  there  need  of  multiplying  proofs,  I  might  also  refer  to 
the  testimony  of  Josephus,  that  the  southern  face  of  the  temple 
precincts  "had  also  gates  about  the  middle."®  An  easy  and 
natural  explanation  of  this  language  is,  that  there  existed  a 
double  gateway  in  the  middle  part  of  the  southern  wall,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Golden  gate  now  seen  in  the  eastern  wall.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  grand  subterranean  entrance  still  existing  beneath 
the  mosk  el-Aksa,  first  explored  by  Cathcrwood,  and  since  visited 
and  described  by  Wolcott  and  Tipping,  is  a  double  gateway, 
having  two  arches  and  a  middle  row  of  columns  extending  up 
through  the  whole  passage.*  This  coincidence  with  the  notice 
of  Josephus  is  quite  too  striking,  to  be  the  result  of  accidental 
circumstances  in  the  erections  of  Justinian  five  centuries  later. 

More  massive,  however,  and  more  imposing  than  all  the  rest, 
when  once  its  true  character  is  understood,  is  the  immense  frag- 
ment of  an  ancient  arch  in  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram 
enclosure,  near  the  southwest  comer.  The  circumstances  under 
which  I  first  became  acquainted  with  this  fragment,  during  my 
former  visit  to  the  Holy  City,  and  the  discovery  of  its  historical 
importance  as  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Bridge,  which,  according 
to  Josephus,  connected  the  temple  with  Zion,  are  fully  narrated 
in  a  former  volume  ;  where  also  a  description  of  the  remains  is 
given.'  The  existence  of  this  fragment  of  the  ancient  bridge 
settles  the  question  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  whole  southern 
portion  of  the  Haram  area.  The  proof  indeed  is  so  overwhelm- 
ing, that  it  can  neither  be  gainsayed  nor  evaded ;  except  by 
denying  the  connection  of  this  arch  with  the  bridge  mentioned 
by  Josephus.  It  becomes  important,  therefore,  to  look  at  the 
testimony  of  that  historian. 

*  Holy  City,  11.  p.  398.  not  be  prosised  as  meaning  the  exact  middle. 

*  See  aboye,  p.  176.  For  the  remains  *  Cutherwood  above,  in  Vol.  I.  p.  304. 
at  the  southwest  conier,  see  p.  10)3;  fnr  [i.  450. )  Wolcott  in  IMblioth.  Sacra.  1843. 
the  southeast  comer,  see  p.  174 ;  and  for  pp.  11»,  20.  S<'e  especially  Tippin«jj*8  fine 
the  southern  wall  in  general,  see  p.  175  sq.  plates  of  this  cntnmce,  with  the  accoinpa- 

*  Jos.  Antt  15.  11.  6,  T^  fji^rwroy  rh  nying  notes,  in  Traill's  Josephus,  mostly 
wpht  fitffUftfipiatf  c7x<  t^^y  'voi  a^^  rr^KoLs  iu  Vol.  1. 

xarii  fidaw.     The  phrase  xark  fi4aoy  need        *  Vol.  I.  p.  287  sq.  [i.  424  sq.] 

Vol.  tit  —19* 
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The  mention  which  Josephus  makes  of  the  bridge,  is  every- 
where incidental ;  but  occurs  directly  in  five  different  passages ; 
besides  two  others  in  which  a  bridge  is  implied.  Of  these  pas- 
sages, five  are  found  in  his  history  of  the  Jewish  Wars,  and  two 
in  the  later  Antiquities.* 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  bridge  is  in  the  account  of 
Pompey's  siege  of  the  city,  about  B.  C.  63  ;  which  is  narrated 
in  both  works.  In  the  Wars  it  is  said :  "  The  vanquished  party 
of  Aristobulus  withdrew  into  the  temple  ;  and,  having  cut  off 
the  bridge  joining  it  to  the  city,  they  prepared  to  hold  out  to 
the  last."*  The  same  is  thus  related  in  the  Antiquities :  "  These 
pre-occupied  the  temple ;  and  cut  off  the  bridge  extending  from 
it  to  the  city ; "  and  in  the  same  paragraph  it  is  further  said  : 
"  The  parts  [of  the  temple]  towards  the  city  were  also  abrupt ; 
the  bridge  being  broken  down  at  the  quarter  occupied  by  Pom- 
pey."^  Expressions  like  ''  cutting  off"  and  "  breaking  down  "  or 
subverting,  can  of  course  apply  only  to  a  bridge  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  that  word. 

The  next  passage  is  connected  with  the  speech  of  Agrippa, 
dissuading  the  Jews,  who  were  excited  against  Florus,  from 
entering  upon  a  war  with  the  Romans :  '*  Having  called  the 
multitude  together  into  the  Xystus,  and  having  placed  his  sister 
Bernice  in  a  conspicuous  position  upon  the  palace  of  the  Macca- 
bees,— ^for  this  was  above  the  Xystus  at  the  further  part  of  the 
upper  city,  and  a  bridge  joined  the  temple  to  the  Xystus, — he 
spoke  thus."  *  The  Xystus  was  apparently  an  open  place, 
perhaps  with  a  colonnade,  extending  along  the  eastern  brow  of 
Zion  from  the  old  or  first  wall  to  the  bridge.*  It  must  have 
included  a  considerable  area,  in  order  to  serve  as  the  place  of 
meeting  for  a  popular  assembly.^ 

The  third  occasion  on  which  the  bridge  is  mentioned,  is  after 
Titus  had  got  full  possession  of  the  temple  and  its  precincts. 
Desiring  to  hold  a  parley  with  the  Jews  on  Zion,  he  "  placed 

»  B.  J.  1.  7.  2.    ib.  2.  16.  3.    ib.  6.  6.  2.  iv  irepi6Tr(p  t^v  &»€A<^^y  Btpvlicnv  M  rris 

ib.  6.  8.  1.     Antt    14.    4.  2.      Also  indi-  *A(ra^wyai(cy  oIkIoSj  avrrj  yhp  ^v  iirAvto  rov 

rectly  B.  J.  G.  3.  2.     Antt.  16.  11.  6.  ^vtrrov  wphs  rh  irlpay  t^j  6.v<a  ir<$X(ws,  iral 

'  B.  J.  1.  7   2,  r\rr<i)fxtvov  8^  t^  *hpi<Tro-  y^tpvpa  r^  ^vtrr^  rh  Uphv  ffvyrjwrty,  ^Xc|c 

fiovKou  fitpos  €ls  t5  Uphy  kvfX'^^P^h  ^^  "^hv  roidZf.             • 

ffuydTTTOva'ay  iir*  ainov  ry  ir6Kti  ytipvpay  *  B.  J.  5.  4.  2. 

iiiroK6}payrfs  iitniax^^^  ***  ifFxo-fov  irapt-  •  The  name  Xystus  was  strictly  applied 

o-KcvtiC^OKTo.  to  a  court  or  area  with  a  colonnade  in  a 

*  Antt.  14.  4.  2,  tp^da'ayrts  8i  oZroi  rh  gymnasium  ;  or  to  a  terrace  in  a  garden. 
Uphv  KaraXafifidvovo'i,  icol  r^y  r^iyovcay  See  Smith's  Diet,  of  Antt.  arts.  G^yrwnaWKm 
ir*  ainov  ye<pvpay  cij  r}}yir6\ty  iKOif^av. —  p.  580,  and  Hortvs, — In  1  Maoc.  1,  14,  we 
Ibid,  kmplidiyu  koL  t&  jrphs  r^y  ir6Kty^  rriS  read  that  certain  men  built  a  gyinnantmi 
yf<pvpas  iufarerpafxfiiyris  itp*  ot  9t^7c  Uofx-  in  Jerusalem  according  to  the  customs  of 
iHiXos,  the  heathen.     But  this  cau  hardly  havt 

*  B.  J.  2.  16.  3,  irpoffKaKtffdpLtyos  9^  (U  been  the  Aystus  of  Josephus. 
rhw  IvoT^y  rh  irX^^os,  ical  wapaoTrjcrdfityos 
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himself  on  the  west  side  of  the  outer  temple  ;  for  in  tliis  part 
there  were  gates  [leading]  over  to  the  Xystus,  and  a  bridge 
joining  the  upper  city  to  the  temple  ;  this  then  was  interposed 
between  the  tyrants  and  Caesar/'* 

In  a  fourth  notice  the  historian  is  describing  the  position  of 
the  Roman  forces  during  the  siege.  Four  legions  had  charge  of 
the  works  on  the  northwestern  part  of  Zion,  overagainst  the 
royal  palace.  "  The  auxiliaries  and  the  rest  of  the  troops  [were] 
towards  the  Xystus,  and  thence  towards  the  bridge  and  the 
tower  of  Simon,  which  he,  warring  against  John,  had  built  as  a 
guard-post  for  himself."  *  This  tower  was  at  the  western  end  of 
the  bridge  ;  inasmuch  as  it  was  raised  against  John,  who  at  the 
time  of  its  erection  held  the  temple.^  Titus  now  had  possession, 
not  only  of  the  temple,  but  also  of  Akra  and  Ophel,  which  he 
had  burned  the  next  day  after  his  parley.*  Of  course  the  tract 
between  the  two,  the  valley  between  the  temple  and  Zion,  was 
also  in  his  power  ;  and  here  he  stationed  hi^  troops  against  the 
Xystus,  extending  from  the  old  wall  to  the  bridge. 

Two  other  passages  refer  evidently  to  the  bridge  ;  although 
it  is  not  directly  named  in  them. 

One  of  these  is  in  the  Wars,  where  mention  is  made  of  "  the 
tower  of  John,  which  he  built  in  the  war  against  Simon,  above 
the  gates  leading  out  over  the  Xystus/'  *  These  were  gates  of 
the  temple ;  as  appears  from  another  passage,  where  John, 
having  possession  of  the  temple,  is  said  to  have  erected  four 
towers  for  its  defence  ;  one  of  which  "  overlooked  the  Xystus."  • 
This  tower  of  John  at  the  temple  gates  corresponded  to  the 
tower  of  Simon  (above  mentioned)  at  the  Xystus  ;  and  between 
them  was  the  bridge. 

The  remaining  notice,  and  the  latest  of  all,  is  found  in  the 
Antiquities,  and  is  likewise  indirect.  It  occurs  where  Josephus 
is  describing  the  four  gates  on  the  western  side  of  the  temple 
enclosure,  "  one  of  them  leading  to  the  royal  palace,  the  inter- 
vening valley  being  intercepted  for  a  thoroughfare."  ^ 

The  preceding  are  all  the  passages  yet  known  in  the  writings 
of  Josephus,  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  bridge  in  question. 
Thev  would  seem  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of 

*  B.  J.  6.  6.  2,  lararcu  Karh  rh  wphs  U<ny  *  B.  J.  6.  6.  3. 

fUpos  rov  f|fl»^f r  Upou  -   raWp  yiip  ^hp  *  B  J.  G.  3.  2,  fi4xpt  rov  *lofdyyov  iripyoVf 

TOr  ^wrrhy  litratf  wvKai,  koI  y4<pvpa  aw-  tv  ixfiyos  4vt^  irphs-lilfiofva  iro\ffi(p  Kart- 

JtMTOvaa  r^  Up^  r^v  &yc»  ir6\iv  *  athri  r6-  crKflacfVy  \nf\p   rhs   i^ayovaas  (nr^p  rh¥ 

TC  fitirp  rw¥  rvpdyyuy  Koi  rov  Kalaapos.  ^vcrhy  irvKas, 

'  B.J.  C.  8.  1,  T^  Bh  cvfifiaxiKhy  irKridos  '  B.  J.  4.  9.  12,  rhv  9h  rod  |v<rrov  ko^^ 

«a2  6  Xoiirhs  ux^^  xark  rhv  ^varSyj  i^  oZ  vtp^tv. 

ireU  r^r  yitpvpay  kcX  rhv  XifAotyos  irvpiyovy  '  Antt.  15   11.  5,  ^  /aJk  efj  ri  ficurlKaa 

%v  tiKo1i6firi<r€  irphs  *lwdvyriy  iroX</AWv  caiA-  rdvovcra^  rris  4v  fiiatp  <f>dpayyos  us  8to8<k 

r^  ppovpioy,  &irciXi}/ifi^i^s. 

»  B  J.  4.  9.  12. 
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the  structure  referred  to  ;  a  bridge,  which  could  be  cut  off  or 
cut  away,  broken  down  or  subverted,  leading  from  the  temple  to 
the  Xystus,  not  at  or  along  the  old  wall  from  Zion  to  the  temple, 
but  further  south.*  And  so  strongly  does  the  massive  fragment 
of  an  arch  yet  remaining  suggest  of  itself  such  a  bridge  ;  and  so 
thoroughly  does  it  correspond  in  character  and  position  with  the 
notices  of  Josephus  ;  that  all  those  travellers  who  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  best  judges  on  such  a  subject,  artists,  architects, 
and  engineers,  and  who  have  as  yet  made  public  their  views, 
have  with  one  voice  united  in  identifying  this  arch  with  the 
bridge  of  Josephus. 

Thus  Mr  Bartlett,  who  perhaps  has  sketched  more  of  ori- 
ental structures  and  ruins  than  any  other  artist,  remarks : 
"  Nothing  can  square  more  exactly  with  this  [narrative]  than  the 
position  of  the  arch  ;  which  is  precisely  in  that  place,  and  in  no 
other,  where  we  should  have  looked  for  it,  viz.  on  the  west  side 
of  the  temple  area, .of  the  nearest  point  to  the  steep  cliffs  of  Zion. 
Had  no  account  of  it  existed  in  Josephus,  we  should  still  have 
inferred  its  obvious  purport  from  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
What,  in  fact,  could  it  have  been,  if  not  a  viaduct  ?  "  "  In  like 
manner  Mr  Catherwood,  a  practical  architect,  though  unac- 
quainted at  the  time  with  the  testimony  of  Josephusy  writes  to 
the  same  effect :  '*  I  had  no  doubt,  from  the  moment  I  saw  it 
[the  arch],  that  it  had  formed  part  of  a  viaduct  and  aque- 
duct ;  but  I  was  totally  ignorant  of  its  historical  importance." ' 
Equally  explicit  is  the  testimony  of  De  Saulcy,  whose  judgment 
as  a  military  engineer  is  certainly  of  weight :  ^'  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  though  the  dimenpions  are  sufficiently  im- 
posing, and  denote  architectural  knowledge  of  a  very  advanced 
kind,  they  have  absolutely  nothing  in  them  to  call  into  doubt 
the  existence  of  a  bridge,  which  consisted  probably  of  two 
arches,  and  joined  at  this  spot  the  [)latform  of  the  Moriah  upon 
which  the  temple  stood,  to  the  hill  of  Zion."^ — These  citations 
express  the  judgment  of  intelligent  and  impartial  observers, 
men  of  practical  experience,  who  wrote  after  personal  inspection 
upon  the  spot  ;  and  they  took  ample  time  for  reflection  before 
publishing  their  views  to  the  world.* 

'  See  the  preceding  page.  *  De  Saulcy,  Narrative,   IT.   p.   127.— 

•  Walks  etc.  EJ.  2.  pp.   139,  140,  note.  To  the  same  effect,  I  am  permitted  to  add 

Mr  Bartlett  adds :  "  It  seems  snrprisiiig,  the  oral  testimony  of  Capt.  Cullum,  Prof. 

that  any  dispate  shotild  arise  as  to  the  im-  of  Engineering  in  the  IJ.  S.  Military  Aca- 

port  of  this  fragment'* — Mr  Tipping  has  demy  at  West  Point ;  who  was  in  Jerusa- 

given  a  conjectural  view  of  the  viaduct;  lem  in  1851. 

see  Traiirs  Josephuii,  Vol  II.  *  The  like  view  appears  to  have  heen 

'  See  Mr  Catherwood's  letter   in  Note  held  hv  Sohultz ;  p.  92,  and  Plan.     So  too 

XXVII,  end  of  Vol.  I.     Biblioth.   Sacra,  \\'ibon,  Lands  of  the  Bible  I.  p.  468  8q. 

1844,  p.  797 — The  Hke  view  is  cxprtv^sed  See  also  Rtiumer,  Palastina  p.  893,  Thirtf 

by  Mr  Fergusson,  also  a  practical  architect ;  edition. 

EaA&y,  etc.  p.  10  sq. 
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Others  ha^e  taken  a  different  view.  Leaving  this  immense 
fragment  of  an  arch,  the  most  imposing  of  all  the  ancient 
remains  within  the  Holy  City,  to  stand  here  alone,  unexplained 
and  unaccounted  for,*  they  have  chosen  everywhere  to  refer  the 
language  of  Josephus  respecting  the  bridge,  to  the  mound  or 
causeway  fiirther  north,  on  which  both  the  aqueduct  from  Solo- 
mon's pools  and  the  street  from  the  Y^fa  gate  are  now  carried 
from  the  northern  base  of  Zion  across  the  low  ground  to  the 
Haram  area.' — To  such  a  view  the  following  considerations  seem 
to  present  insuperable  objections. 

First.  The  Greek  word  for  bridge  (y€<t>vpa)^  although  in 
Homeric  and  early  poetic  usage  it  is  sometimes  employed  in 
speaking  of  a  causeway,  signifies  nevertheless  in  the  Attic  and 
later  usage  of  prose  writers  always  and  only  a  bridge.  It  is 
elsewhere  so  used  by  Josephus  himself,  as  also  the  corresponding 
verb,  in  speaking  of  the  passage  of  Israel  over  the  Jordan.^ 

Second.  In  order  to  prevent  the  approach  of  Pompey  to  the 
temple,  the  insurgents  "cut  off"  the  bridge;  or  also  "over- 
turned" or  subverted  it.*  This  language  is  applicable  only  to  a 
bridge,  and  not  to  a  causeway.  A  breach  in  the  latter  would 
only  compel  the  enemy  to  pass  around  it  along  the  bottom  of 
the  valley. 

Third.  At  the  east  end  of  the  bridge,  the  tyrant  John,  who 
held  the  temple,  built  a  tower  for  defence  against  Simon,  who  had 
possession  of  Zion.  In  like  manner,  at  the  west  end,  Simon 
erected  a  tower  against  John.*  Such  a  proceeding  with  refer- 
ence to  the  present  causeway,  would  have  been  utterly  without 
motive  or  fruit.  The  towers  guarded  a  bridge  or  place  of  transit 
between  the  two,  which  was  accessible  only  at  each  end. 

Fourth.  The  present  causeway  is  the  continuation  of  the 
street  leading  down  from  the  Ydfa  gate  along  the  northern  base 
of  Zion;  and  seems  to  have  no  direct  junction  with  the  north- 
east comer  of  Zion.'  At  any  rate,  whatever  connection  there 
may  be,  is  and  was  with  the  base  of  Zion  ;  never  with  the  brow. 
The  distance  of  this  point,  too,  from  the  Haram  gate  is  nearly 

'  I  speak  here  advisedly ;  for  although  regards  the  nrch  as  the  foundation   "  od 

there  have  heen  two  suggestions  to  account  which  the  many  steps  led  down  into  the 

for  the  arch,  they  are  inconsistent  with  Tyropceori ;  **  Krafft  p.  60. 

each  other,  and  both  have  too  much  of  '  Holy   City  11.  p   3J>2  sq.     Krafft  pp. 

hap-hazard  to  deserve  the  name  of  expla-  16,  18^  oO,  (\l     Tobler  Topogr.  1.  pp.  477, 

nation.     One  writer  referring  to  the  vaults  478. 

within  the  walls  of  the  Haram,  goes  on  to  '  Jos.   Antt.  5.   1.  3.      See  the  <ireek 

aay :  **  To  theae  vaults,  whatever  was  their  Lexicons. 

original   design  or  present  u»e,   I  would  *  Gr.    &roK<$ipavT(T,     ^Kotf^ov,    yapvpas 

propose   to   add   another   arcade   at    the  iivarrrpafififvris.     See  above,  p.  222.  n.  2. 

western  extremity,  in  order  to   bring   in  3. 

this  arch :  "  that  is  to  say,  a  huge  arcade  '  Jos.  B  J.  6.  3.  2.   ib.  6.  8.   L     Sec 

outside   of   the    Harum    wall   and   above  above,  p.  223. 

p!onnd  ;  Holy  City  XL  p.  390.    Another  *  See  above,  p.  187. 
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twice  as  great  as  that  between  the  fragment  of  the  arch  and  the 
opposite  cliff  of  Zion.  So  that,  at  this  point,  where  the  aque- 
duct enters  upon  the  mound,  the  elevation  of  Zion  is  much 
greater  than  just  opposite  the  arch,  where  the  aqueduct  is  now 
carried  alon^r  midway  of  the  cliff.* 

Fifth.  The  old  wall  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion  must 
have  crossed  the  Tyropoeon  valley  to  the  temple,  either  on  the 
present  mound  or  on  the  south  of  it  ;  and,  in  either  case,  the 
mound  cannot  have  been  the  bridge  of  Josephus. 

It  has  been  held  by  several,  that  the  first  wall  of  Josephus 
probably  did  thus  cross  the  valley  upon  the  mound.'  In  such 
case,  it  is  supposed  by  some,  that  a  part  of  the  mound  not  occu- 
pied by  the  wall,  and  of  course  on  the  south  side  of  the  wall, 
served  also  as  the  bridge  or  passage.  But,  granting  for  the 
moment,  that  the  wall  did  thus  cross  upon  the  mound,  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  strong  probability,  that  with  its  great 
thickness  and  its  massive  towers  it  must  have  occupied  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  present  causeway,  and  thus  have  left  no 
room  for  a  thoroughfare  along  its  base.  Nor,  further,  would  it 
be  according  to  analogy,  to  find  the  opposite  gates  in  the  temple 
wall  and  the  Xystus  directly  adjoining  upon  the  old  wall  from 
Zion.  At  any  rate,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  hard  to  account  for  the 
fact,  that  John  and  Simon  erected  towers  of  offence  and  defence 
at  these  gates  ;  which  would  naturally  have  been  protected  by 
the  towers  of  the  old  wall.' 

There  would  seem  to  be,  however,  a  greater  probability,  that 
the  wall  did  not  thus  cross  upon  the  mound.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  analogy  for  such  a  basis  of  the  wall  in  other  parts  of 
the  circumference  of  the  city ;  where  in  like  manner  the  wall 
must  have  crossed  a  valley ;  as,  for  example,  near  Siloam  at  the 
mouth  of  the  same  Tyropoeon.  Further,  the  causeway  does 
not  lie  in  the  natural  course  of  the  wall ;  but  is  further  north. 
The  wall,  as  we  know,  ran  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion 
quite  to  the  Xystus  and  the  northeast  corner;  and  was  then 

'  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  connect  palnce,**  as  also  "  harps  and  psalteries  for 

this   causeway   with    what    the    English  singers/*  were  made  of  tlie  precious  "  algnm 

Bible  translates  as  Solomon's  "  ancent  by  tree^,'*    which    Solomon    imported    from 

which  he  went  up  to   the  house  of  the  Ophir. — Besides,  these  passages  all  speak 

Lord,"(IIeb   nbiy ,  n'br.)  l  K.   10,  6.  only  of  an  "ascent"  to  the  house  of  the 

2  Chr.  9,  4  ;  and  also  \vi'th   "  the  cause-  ^^^  ?  ^^"^e  this  causeway   presents  no- 

^^i        .  „,„  ,    •-v.-  Pi«V»^v^  \     where   any  ascent,  but  only  a  contmued 

"wayof  thegomgup,' (Heb.  nlpir  nipia  .j     ^l,       t 

L^oy:..^V/'*  I?'  l""  ^.""ll  '^'^^h  ^1^*        ^"^  Holy  City  II.  p.  897.     Kraflft,  perhaps, 
42,  3i»(J,  601.     Krafft  p.  109  sq.     But  the     p  ^^     Ver^sson  Jerus.  p.  37.     Wilsoii; 

plural  niJOTS    in  2   Chr.  9,  11,  is   ren-  L^nds  of  the  Bible,  I.  p   476.     Tobler, 

dered  in  the  same  version  by  terraceSy  with  Topogr.  1.  83,  479. 

the  marginal  reading  "  or  stairs.**  This  last         *  Of  these  massive  towers  the  old  or  first 

is  doubtless  right ;  for  these  PiiipTS   **  to  wall  had  sixty  in  ita  whole  extent;  Jot. 

the  house  of  the  Lord  and  to  the  king's  B.  J.  5.  4.  3. 
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carried  through  the  valley  to  the  council-house,  and  was  com- 
pleted at  the  western  portico  of  the  temple.*  This  council- 
house  must  have  been  situated  in  the  valley,  perhaps  not  far 
from  the  present  Mekemeh  or  court-house  of  the  Kady,  just 
south  of  the  gate  at  the  end  of  the  causeway.  But  the  mound 
comes  from  the  foot  of  the  street  leading  along  the*  north  base 
of  Zion/  and  is  the  prolongation  of  that  street.  The  wall  there- 
fore would  seem  to  have  crossed  on  a  line  south  of  the  present 
causeway ;  and  probably  ran  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
with  a  gate  for  passage  up  and  down  the  latter.  Of  this  gate 
and  the  whole  low  tract,  as  we  have  seen,  Titus  had  possession  at 
the  time  of  his  parley  across  the  bridge  ;  he  set  fire  to  the  same 
the  next  day,  and  afterwards  posted  there  his  troops  against  the 
Xystus  and  the  tower  of  Simon.' 

The  wall  therefore  would  seem  to  have  crossed  the  valley, 
not  on  the  mound,  but  further  south.  The  Xystus  began  at  the 
wall,  and  extended  south  along  the  brow  of  the  cliif.  Titus 
posted  his  troops  "  towards  the  Xystus,  and /row  thence  towards 
the  bridge  and  the  tower  of  Simon."  ' 

All  the  preceding  considerations  go  to  show  very  clearly, 
that  the  bridge  described  by  Josephus  could  have  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  causewav. 

»  

Indeed,  in  the  absence  of  all  historical  notices,  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  to  the  causeway  so  high  an  antiquity  as  the  time  of 
Josephus.  So  long  as  the  old  wall  remained  along  the  brow  of 
Zion,  it  is  not  probable  that  a  street  ran,  as  now,  along  the  foot 
of  the  declivity  ;  nor  that  the  steps  which  of  old  led  down  from 
a  gate  of  the  temple  on  this  side,  and  again  up  the  ascent  west- 
wards, were  in  a  line  with  the  present  street  and  causeway  ;  but, 
rather,  further  north.*  At  a  later  period,  however,  when  Jerusalem 
was  rebuilt,  and  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  city  became  united 
in  one,  a  street  would  very  naturally  come  to  be  built  along  the 
present  course  ;  and  then  too,  it  would  be  natural  to  extend  it 
across  the  low  ground  to  the  temple  area.  The  aqueduct,  like- 
wise, which,  if  ancient,  was  not  improbably  at  first  carried  along 
the  bridge,  would  now,  after  the  destruction  of  the  latter,  be 
likely  to  be  brought  round  by  the  causeway.  But  when  all  this 
may  have  taken  place, — whether  under  Adrian,  or  Constantine, 
or  Justinian,  or  'Omar,  or  even  later  under  the  Egyptian  Khalif 
who  caused  the  aqueduct  to  be  rebuilt,* — can  probably  never 

*  Jos.  B.  J.  6.  4.  2,  iCflU  Siarcivov  M  rhy  *  Jos.  B.  J.  6.  8,  1,  Karh,  rhy  ^wrrSy, 
^varhy  A«7^/ifyov,  (ir§ira  rp  /SouXp   <rvy-  i^  ou  Ka\   r^y  yiipvpav  kcH  rhy  ^fitoyos 
iCrroK,  iwl  r^y  i<nr4ptoy  rod  Upov  cro^y  itvpryoV'     See  above,  p.  228. 
krqfnt(9ro.    This  /SouX^  is  probably  the  *  See  above,  p.  201  >. 

tame  with  the  /SovXcvr^piov,  which  Titus  *  An  Arabic  inscription  npon  the  aqne- 

caased  to  be  burned ;  B.  J.  6.  6.  3.  duct  in  the  vulley  of  Hinnom,  refers  it  tc 

*  B.  J.  6.  6.  1,  3.    ib.  6.  8.  1.     See  the  Sultan  Muhammed  Ibn  KaluwAn,  one 
above,  p.  223.  of  the  Baharite  dynasty  in  Egypt,  who  as* 
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be  determined,  because  of  the  entire  silence  of  all  earlier  his- 
tory.* 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  to  dwell  for  a  moment  upon 
the  probable  antiquity  of  the  immense  exterior  substructions^ 
which  we  have  been  considering,  as  well  as  of  those  interior 
massive  vaults,  first  brought  to  light  by  Mr  Catherwood,  and 
presented  to  the  eye  in  the  fine  drawings  of  Mr  TipjJing."  I 
have  elsewhere  remarked,'  that  these  external  remains  are  prob- 
ably to  be  referred  to  a  period  long  antecedent  to  the  days  of 
Herod  ;  inasmuch  as  the  magnitude  of  the  stones,  and  the 
workmanship,  as  compared  with  other  remaining  monuments  of 
Herod,  seem  to  point  to  an  earlier  origin.  There  is,  therefore, 
little  room  for  hesitation,  in  referring  them  back,  if  not  to  the 
time  of  Solomon  himself,  yet  perhaps  to  the  days  of  his  succes- 
sors ;  who,  according  to  Josephus,  built  up  here  immense  walls 
"  immovable  for  all  time  ;"  in  which  works  "  long  ages  were, 
consumed."  *  The  language  of  the  historian  strongly  implies, 
that  the  substructions  of  the  temple,  of  which  he  was  thus 
speaking  ;  those  existing  in  his  day  and  which  he  himself  beheld 
with  so  much  admiration  ;  were  the  same  that  had  been  built  up 
during  those  long  ages  after  Solomon.  The  feeble  band  of  exiles, 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon,  could  hardly  have 
accomplished  works  like  these  ;  and  the  glory  of  the  temple 
which  they  erected,  was  as  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  had 
seen  the  former  house.^  And  as  to  Herod,  there  is  no  intimation 
in  the  various  accounts  of  Josephus,  that  this  monarch  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  vast  substructions  of  the  outer  enclosure, 
laid  during  the  ''  long  ages"  after  Solomon.  Indeed,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  historian,  expressing  liis  own  admiration  of  those 
immense  ancient  works,  implies  the  contrary.* 

Still,  should  it  turn  out  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  use  of  the 
arch  cannot  be  traced  back  to  so  high  an  antiquity  as  the  days 
of  the  successors  of  Solomon  ;  a  position,  which,  though  often 
asserted,  has  not  yet  (I  believe)  been  proved,  except  as  to  Greek 
and  Roman,  and  perhaps  Egj'ptian  architecture  ;  then  it  might 
certainly  be  conceded,  that  Herod  may  at  least  have  rebuilt  these 

cended  the  throne  A.  D.  1294;  Deguignes        *  See  Vol.  I.  p.  289.  [i.  427.] 

mst.  I.  p.  822,  Germ    D'Herbelot,  p.  GIG,         *  Jos.   Autt.   15.   11.  8,   iuciy^ovs  ry 

fol.     Schultz  p.  92.    Holy  City  11.  p.  498.  watnl  XP^^V-     S-  J-  5-  ^  h  fishfioKpol  fi^v 

'  For    a  tank   and  vaults    under    the  i^aynKio^ffatf  cd&yts  mnois. 
causeway,  and  their  bearing  upon  its  an-         '  Hag.  2,  8. 

tiquity,  see  below,  under  **  Waters  of  Je-         *  Joj^ephus  does  indeed   speak   in   one 

rasalem,  the  Aqueduct,**  place    of  Herod    as    "  removing  the   old 

'  Catherwood  in  Vol.  I.  p.  802  sq.  [  i.  447  foundations  and  laying  down  new  ;**   but 

sq.]  also  in  Bartletfs  Walks,  etc.  p.  156  here  it  is  expressly  said,  that  these  were 

sq.     Tipping  in  the  Plates  and  Notes   to  the  foundations  of  the  ya6s  or  fane  it«elf ; 

Traill's  Josephus,  mostly  in  Vol.  I.     See  Antt.  1 5.  11.3,  &v(X'A>v  8i  rovs  kpxf^ovs 

also  Wolcott  in  Bibliothcca  Sacra  1843,  ^e/x€Kiovs,    KarafiaXS/xtyos     ir4povs,    h^ 

p.  17  sq.  aifTuy  rhy  yahy  ijydpe. 
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Tanlts  and  substructionB  upon  more  ancient  foundations.  In 
this  way,  if  necessary,  most  of  the  present  appearances  might 
doubtless  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Yet  the  bridge,  at 
least,  between  the  temple  and  Zion,  is  first  mentioned  during  the 
siege  by  Pompey,  twenty  years  or  more  before  Herod  was  made 
king. 

The  discoveries  at  Nineveh  have  also  thrown  new  light  upon 
the  history  of  the  arch.  That  city  was  destroyed  B.  C.  606  ; 
less  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  Rome  was  founded  ;  and 
only  about  three  years  after  the  decease  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah. 
Yet  the  arch  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  ruins.  There 
exist  a  vaulted  chamber  and  several  vaulted  passages  ;  and 
"arched  gateways  are  continually  represented  in  the  bas-re- 
liefs." '  It  is  also  related  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  the  tunnel 
from  the  Euphrates  at  Babylon,  ascribed  to  Semiramis,  was 
vaulted.*  It  follows,  that  the  arch  was  well  known  in  the  east 
long  before  the  period  of  the  Jewish  exile ;  and  at  least  seven  or 
eight  centuries  before  the  time  of  Herod.  And  although,  among 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  it  is  less  frequent  and  less  massive  and 
elaborate  than  at  Jerusalem  ;  yet  this  may  perhaps  be  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for,  by  the  absence  of  like  appropriate  ma- 
terials, and  by  the  very  different  character  of  the  Assyrian 
architecture  in  general. 

In  respect  to  the  huge  bevelled  stones,  which  are  seen  in  the 
most  antique  portions  of  these  temple  substructions,  as  also  in 
the  massive  ancient  chambers  adjacent  to  the  Damascus  gate,  I 
have  elsewhere  ventured  to  ascribe  to  them  a  Jewish  origin,  and 
to  regard  them  as  exhibiting  a  peculiar  style  of  Jewish  archi- 
tectUBC.*  The  same  feature  is  very  strikingly  displayed  in  the 
walls  of  the  great  Haram  at  Hebron.*  Bevelled  stones  of  the 
like  character  have  since  been  brought  to  light  in  the  vast 
ancient  ruins  of  Ba'albek  and  other  temples  of  Lebanon  ;  *  in 
the  earliest  substructions  and  walls  of  the  great  fortresses  of 
esh-ShtSkif,  HOnin,  and  B^ni&s  ;  •  in  the  old  wall  of  Tyre  ;  ^  and 
in  the  antique  remains  at  Jebeil  and  on  the  island  Buw&d,  the 

^  Lajard*8  Nineyeh,  II.  pp.  41,  260  and  *  For    esh-Shiikif,   see    above,   p.    52. 

note.     Discoveries  at  Nineveh  and  Babj-  For  HAnin  and  Bania«,  see  below,   nnder 

km,   pp.    1S3,    164.     So  too  De  Sanlc/s  May  20th  and  27th.      See   also  W.   M. 

Narrative  etc  H.  p.  131 ;  where  it  is  re-  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1S46,  pp.  19S, 

lated,  that  a  vault  twelve  yards  high  on-  202,  207. 

der  the  key-stone  had  been  discovered  at  ^  Not  lon^  before  my  visit  to   Pales- 

Kioeveh  a  few  months  before  by  M.  V.  tine,  excavations  had  been  going  on  along 

Place.  the  eastern  side  o    the  peninsula  of  Tyre. 

«  Diod  Sic  Hist  2.  9.  I  was  informed  by  the  Rev  W.  M.  Thora- 

•  Sec  Vol  I.  p.  2S7.  [  I  424]  son,  who  had  visited  the   works,  that  the 

*  See  Vol.  n.  p.  75.  [  ii.  434.]  ancient  wall  of  the  city  in  that  part  had 
'  For  Ba'albek,  see  below,  under  June  thus-been  brought  to  light;    and  that  it 

9th.    For  the  temple  at  Mejdel,  see  below,     was  built  with  bevelled  stones,  like  the 
under  June  Sth.  wall  at  JerusalenL 

Vol.  m.— 20 
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ancient  Aradus.'  All  these  circumstances  go  to  slipw,  that  this 
was  a  feature  of  architecture  common  in  tho^  ages  throughout 
Palestine  and  Phenicia  ;  but  which,  so  far  as  appears,  has  never 
been  found  in  any  country  west  of  Palestine,  nor  elsewhere  in 
any  connection  with  the  early  architecture  of  Egypt,  Greece, 
or  Rome.'  It  may  have  been  Phenician  in  its  origin,  and  in- 
troduced among  the  Jews  by  Hiram  or  other  architects  from 
Tyre  ;  but  that  it  was  a  peculiarity  in  the  architecture  of  the 
country,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  reason  to  doubt.  It 
therefore  may  have  its  appropriate  place,  in  estimating  the  age 
and  character  of  ancient  remains. 


VI.   THE   FORTRESS   ANTONIA. 

In  respect  to  Antonia,  the  problem  is,  to  find  for  it  a  place 
on  the  northern  part  of  the  present  Haram  area,  where  the 
tolerably  full  description  of  Josephus  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
the  actual  physical  and  archaeological  features  of  the  groimd. 

The  earliest  notice  of  a  fortress  on  this  quarter  of  the  ancient 
temple  enclosure,  is  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah  ;  where  "  the 
Birah  pertaining  to  the  house"  or  temple  is  incidentally  men- 
tioned.' In  this  word  we  have  apparently  the  origin  of  the 
later  Greek  name  Baris  {Bdpis:)y  applied  to  the  fortress  erected 
(or  rather  rebuilt)  before  the  time  of  Herod  on  the  north  of  the 
temple  enclosure.  It  is  thus  described  by  Josephus :  *  "  On 
the  northern  side,  a  quadrangular  acropolis  had  been  built 
up  ;  well  fortified,  and  distinguished  for  its  strength.  This  the 
kings  and  high  priests  of  the  Asraonean  race,  who  preceded 
Herod,  had  erected  and  named  it  Baris;  in  order  that  there  the 
priestly  robes  might  be  laid  up,  which  the  high  priest  wore  only 
when  he  offered  sacrifice."  By  which  of  the  Maccabees  this  for- 
tress had  been  built  up,  we  are  not  informed.  We  have  only  the 
incidental  notice,  that  Judas  "  built  walls  around  the  city,  and 

*  For  Jebeil,  see  Wolcott  in  Biblioth.  whole  temple.  The  primary  idea  is  pro- 
Sac.  1843,  p.  85.  For  Ruwad,  see  W.  M.  btibly  a  fortified  temple,  or  **  temple  far- 
Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  184^8,  p.  251.  tress."     See  Gesen.  Heb.  Leac  sub  voc. 

■■'  The  rustic  architecture  under  the  later  *  Jos.  Antt.  15.  11.  4,  Korh  i\r^¥fi6p€iw 
Romun  emperors,  is  dififerent.  It  is  in  wKtupdy^  iiKp6ifoKis  iyydtwios  wtptdis  ir9- 
sorne  respects  an  exaggeration  of  the  be-  reixtoro,  iuL<t>opos  hxvp6rrtri.  ravrriv  •/ 
veiled  style  ;  and  may  possibly  have  been  ^p},  'Hp<68ow  rov  *h(ra(xovai(av  yivovs  $ain- 
borrowed  from  the  east.— It  would  be  a  Xftj  koI  ipxifpfh  <^ico8<i^ij<rai',  koI  Bdp» 
matter  of  some  interest  to  ascertiiin,  whe-  iKd\f<ravy  ufs  ^icf?  tV  ifparnc^y  avroTs  Ano- 
ther any  traces  of  the  bevelled  style  exist  K€«<r^ai  (TtoX^i^,  %y  Bray  9^p  ^vta^,  rArt 
among  the  remains  of  Carthage,  the  ^6vov  6  iipxifp^vs  i/u(^«<vKWToi.— The  name 
daughter  of  Tyre.  Bdpis  is  found  also  Antt.  13.  11.  2.  ib.  14. 

»  Neh    2,  8  n7ab  -itx  r\y:in .      in  16.  2.   ib.  18.  4.  8.     B.  J.  1.  3.  3.   ib.  1 

the  address  of  David,  1  Chr.  '29,   1.   19,  5.  4.   ib.  1.  18.  2. 
comp.  22,  5,  the  word  nn*^a  refers  to  the 
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loffty  towers,  against  the  incursions  of  the  enemy ; "  ^  and  also 
that  Simon  ^'strengthened  still  more  the  hill  of  the  temple,  that 
was  near  by  the  Akra"*  His  son  Hyrcanus  likewise  added  still 
further  to  its  construction.'  This  Baris  then,  this  strong  fortress, 
existed  upon  the  north  of  the  temple,  when  Pompey  afterwards 
besieged  the  latter  ;  *  and  when  too  Herod  broke  into  the  lower 
city  and  outer  temple,  and  took  the  rest  by  storm.^ 

When  Herod  undertook  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  he  re-  . 
built  also  the  fortress  Baris  ;  and  called  it  henceforth  Antojiiay 
after  one  of  his  friends.*  It  stood  upon  the  north  side  of  the 
temple  enclosure  ;  ^  was  quadrangular,  with  towers  at  the  four 
comers  ;  *  and  was.  built  up  at  great  expense  and  in  a  manner  not 
inferior  to  a  royal  palace.'  Antonia  was  the  fortress  of  the 
temple  ;  as  the  temple  was  that  of  the  city.^° 

A  more  specific  description  of  Antonia  places  it,  or  rather  its 
main  citadel  (i/rpoTroXt?),"  upon  a  rock  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  temple  enclosure,  fifty  cubits  high.*^  The  interior  of  the 
fortress  had  all  the  extent  and  arrangements  of  a  palace ;  being 
divided  up  into  apartments  of  every  kind,  and  courts  surrounded 
with  porticos,  and  baths,  and  also  broad  open  places  for  encamp- 
ments ; "  so  that,  as  having  everything  necessary  within  itself, 
it  seemed  a  city,  while  in  its  magnificence  it  was  a  palace. 
Where  the  fortress  joined  upon  the  northern  and  western  porti- 
cos of  the  temple,  it  had  flights  of  stairs  descending  to  both. 
We  hare  seen  above,**  that  Antonia  was  separated  from  Bezetha 
on  the  north  by  a  deep  artificial  trench,  lest  it  should  be  ap- 
proachable from  that  hill ;  and  the  depth  of  the  trench  added 
greatly  to  the  elevation  of  the  towers. 

The  Antonia  on  the  rock  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  tem- 
ple area,  was  apparently  a  main  acropolis  or  citadel,  within  a 
larger  walled  fortress  bearing  the  same  general  name.  Indeed,  it 
is  expressly  called  an  acropolis  (d/cpoTroXi?),  situated  at  this  very 
point."  At  this  point,  too,  it  is  once  mentioned  as  a  tower, ^^ 
On  the  other  hand,  Antonia  as  a  whole  is  never  called  a  tower ; 
but  is  spoken  of  only  as  a  fortress  ^^^  presenting,  as  is  once  said,  a 

*  Jos.  Antt  12.  7.  7.    ^  •  B.  J.  1.  21.  1. 

*  1  Mace  18,  52  iral  *po<rofx^pwr€  rh        ''^  Ibid.  5.  5.  8. 
Spot  rov  Upov  rh  wafA  r^w^KKpav,  "  Antt  15.  11.  4. 

'  Antt.  18.  4.  8,  w\r\<riov  rf  Uf4  Bdptw         "  B.  J.  5.  5.  8. 
Km-atrKtviurdfityos,  "  lb.  K(d  irrparow4iw¥  aifh^s  irXartlas, 

*  Jos.  Antt.  14.  4.  1-8.   Comp.  B.  J.  1.  If  any  one  prefers  here  to  render  crparo- 
7.  2-4.  irc8»i'  by  /io^8,  armkSy  or  even  by  troops, 

*  Antt.  14.  15.  14.  ib.  14.  16.  1.    B.  J.  I  do  not  object.     The  word  is  a  general 

I.  IS.  2.  one. 

*  B.  J.  1.  21.  1.   ib.  1.  6.  4.    Antt  15.         "  B.  J.  5.  4.  2.     See  above,  p.  211. 

II.  4,  fin.  »  Antt  15.  11  5.     B.  J.  5.  5.  S, 

^  B.  J.  1.  5.  4|  iffpoi&pioy  8*  ^p  r^  $optl<p         '*  B  J.  5.  5.  S,  wph  rris  rov  irvpyov  9ofi^ 

KXifAten  rov  Upov  wpocKtlfityov,  attis, 

*  Ibid.  5. 5. 8,  irvpyouJi^i  8^  oZaa  rh  way        '^  Gr.  <ppo6pioy  B.  J.  1.  5.  4.  ib.  1.  2L 
rx^/Mf  fcwrh  ymvUuf  riaaapviw  kripois  8ici>  1*     Antt  18.  4.  8. 
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"tower-like"  appearance.*  The  rock  on  which  the  acropolis 
stood  is  described  as  fifty  cubits  high ;  a  statement  which  can  only 
be  regarded  as  a  loose  estimate  of  the  historian  after  years  of 
absence ;  and  which,  judging  from  the  high  ground  now  on  the 
north,  must  be  taken  with  considerable  allowance.*  This  rock 
could  not  have  had  a  very  great  lateral  extent ;  for  it  was  cov- 
ered over  from  the  base  to  the  top  with  hewn  stones,  both  for 
ornament  and  to  render  the  ascent  more  diflBcult  to  assailants.  ** 
Upon  this  rock  thus  encased  was  situated  the  acropolis,  which 
would  in  this  way  itself  be  "  tower-like  ; "  but  could  hardly  be 
erpected  to  have  other  towers  at  the  four  comers,  still  fifty  and 
seventy  cubits  high  ;  nor  to  comprise  within  itself  "  broad  open 
places  for  encampments." 

The  same  distinction  between  the  acropolis  and  the  fortress 
in  general,  is  implied  by  several  other  circimistances  narrated 
by  the  Jewish  historian.  When  Titus,  in  the  course  of  his  as- 
sault upon  Antonia,  had  by  the  power  of  his  engines  made  a 
breach  in  the  wall,  the  ardour  of  his  troops  was  dampened  by 
the  sight  of  another  wall  which  the  Jews  had  built  up  within.* 
And  when  the  'Romans  had  surprised  the  acropolis  by  night, 
and  Titus  himself  had  been  among  the  first  to  ascend  into  it, 
many  of  the  Jews,  in  fleeing  away  to  the  temple,  fell  into  a 
mine  that  had  been  dug  by  the  tyrant  John.  The  Romans  also 
rushed  forward,  and  strove  to  enter  the  temple  area  with  the 
Jews  ;  but  were  repulsed  after  many  hours  of  hard  fighting. 
This  combat  Titus  looked  down  upon  from  the  acropolis.*  Still 
further,  when  the  Roman  army,  after  seven  days  of  labour,  had 
by  order  of  Titus  razed  the  very  foundations  of  the  acropolis, 
and  so  formed  a  broad  approach  against  the  temple,  Titus  is  still 
represented  as  taking  his  station  in  Antonia,  in  order  to  overlook 
the  aswiult  and  direct  the  further  efforts  of  his  troops." 

From  all  these  circumstances  it  seems  evident,  that  the  acro- 
polis, standing  at  the  northwest  corner  and  encased  with  a  facing 
of  hewn  stone  on  every  side,  jirobably  of  sloping  work,  was 
nevertheless  separated  from  the  temple  area  by  a  considerable 
interval.  This  interval  was  a  part  of  the  outer  fortress,  enclosed 
by  the  wall  which  on  the  south  divided  Antonia  from  the  tem- 
ple ;  so  that  the  acropolis  rose  "  tower-like  "  within  this  outer 
fortress  in  its  northwestern  part,  and  was  enclosed  by  it.  Nor 
is  such  an  arrangement  of  a  fortress  without  analogy,  even  at 
the  present  day.     The  great  castle  el-Husn,  at  the  north  end  of 

*  Gr.  irvp70€t8^s  B.  J.  5.  5.  8.  *  B.  J.  5.  5.  8. 

'  Josephus  was  naturally  tempted  to  ex-         *  B.  J.  6.  1 .  3,  4. 
aggcrate  in  all   that  related  to  his  own         *  lb.  6.  1.  7,  8. 

countrymen;  and  also  in  respect  to  the         '  B.  J.  6.  2.  1,  5,  7.     Also  B.  J.  6.  4 

strength  of  fortifications,    which   Roman  4,  5. 
valour  had  overcome. 
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Lebanon,  stands  upon  a  high  ridge,  commanding  a  view  both  of 
the  lake  of  Hums  and  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  nearly  square, 
and  of  great  extent,  surrounded  with  lofty  walls.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  another  interior  citadel,  more  than  a  hundred  paces  in 
length  by  seventy  in  breadth,  and  surrounded  by  a  moat  with 
water,  rises  to  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet.  This  acro- 
polis is  built  up  with  sloping  work  of  hewn  stones,  as  if  encas- 
ing a  mound  or  rock  within  ;  not  merely,  as  is  now  seen  at  Jeru- 
salem and  elsewhere,  so  as  to  form  the  foundations  of  the  towers, 
but  carried  up  between  the  towers  and  nearly  to  the  same  height.* 
This  castle,  with  its  interior  citadel,  all  bearing  the  name  el- 
Husn,  seems  to  me  to  illustrate,  in  some  degree,  the  plan  of  the 
fortress  Antonia  with  its  acropolis. 

Along  with  the  preceding  description  of  Antonia,  it  is  likewise 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  area  of  Solomon's  temple  was  origi- 
nally a  square,  measuring  a  stadium  on  each  side  or  four  stadia 
in  circuit ;  which  circuit  was  enlarged  by  Herod  to  six  stadia, 
including  Antonia  ;  thus  enclosing  double  the  former  area,  or 
two  square  stadia  instead  of  one.'  From  this  account  it  would 
strictly  follow,  that  the  area  of  Antonia  also  was  a  square 
measuring  a  stadium  on  each  side.  But  as  Josephus  was  writing 
at  Rome,  without  actual  measurements  and  after  an  absence  of 
many  years  from  Jerusalem,  the  statement  can  be  regarded  only 
as  a  general  estimate  expressed  in  a  popular  form.  It  may  also 
be  remembered,  that,  according  to  the  measurements  already 
given,'  the  present  Haram  area  is  1529  feet  in  length  from  south 
to  north,  by  about  925  feet  in  breadth  ;  thus  leaving  on  the 
north  an  extension  of  about  six  hundred  feet  more  than  a  square. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  su])pose  that  the  temple  enclo- 
sure formed  an  exact  mathematical  square  ;  for  in  an  area  of 
such  extent,  even  if  the  length  were  much  greater  than  the 
breadth,  it  would  still  in  popular  language  be  called  a  square. 

From  all  the  various  considerations  thus  far  presented,  it  is 
at  least  not  a  hasty  conclusion  to  infer,  as  was  done  conjecturally 
in  a  former  volume,^  that  the  fortress  Antonia  occupied  perhaps 
the  whole  northern  part  of  the  present  Haraui  area.  That  is  to 
say,  it  occupied  the  tract  on  the  north  of  the  proper  temple 
square,  whatever  it  might  be,  extending  from  south  to  north 

'  See  below,  under  June  14th.     Burok-  Xaufiavoiiivris  KoHriis^Kmtovlat,  lb.  1.  21. 1, 

bftrdt*t»  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.   158. — A  like  in-  KoiX  r)\v  trtpX  axnhv  [rhv  vahv]  kyerttxi<raTC 

tenor  citadel  within  an  outer  fortress,  is  x<^P*''» ''''i^<*^<'^^ '**^*^'**'' — The  Tuhnud 

«en  in  the  great  castle  es-Subcibeh  near  in  like  niiiimcr  speaks  of  the  temple  enclo- 

B&uias ;  see  under  May  27th.  snre  as  a  sqimre,  nieusnriii^  five  hundred 

*  Jos.  Antt.  15. 11.  3,  ToOroSi  ^KT^  iraK  cubits   on    each    side;    Lijrhtfoot    Descr 

w§plfioXot,  rrrrdpwy  araSfwK  rhv  kvkKov  Teinpli,  c.  2.  0pp.  od   I^us^l.  I.  p.  554. 
(fx*!'*  iiccttmjj  ywvias  ffrdHiov  fxriKos  kwo-         *  Sec  above,  pp.  175,  176. 
hofifiayo^s.  B.  J.  6. 6.  2,  6  Si  iroj  kvk\os         *  See  Vol.  I.  p.  292  stj.  [  L  432  sq.] 
winmv  tls  l{  araJiiovs  ovytfitTptiiro^  vcpt- 
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some  iSve  hundred  or  six  hundred  feet,  and  from  west  to  east 
about  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet.  And,  further,  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  inner  citadd  or  acropolis  was  in  the  north- 
western part,  upon  a  projection  of  rock  extending  from  Bezetha 
into  the  said  area,  and  separated  from  the  said  hill  by  a  deep 
trench.  Very  possibly  also,  while  such  a  projecting  rock  formed 
the  foundation  of  the  acropolis,  there  may  yet  have  been  built 
up  thereon  a  mound  of  earth,  enclosed  and  supported  by  the 
facing  of  sloping  work  of  hewn  stone  ;  as  is  apparently  the  case 
in  the  present  fortress  el-Husn.  Indeed,  such  a  mode  of  con- 
struction would  account  for  the  apparent  facility,  with  which  the 
troops  of  Titus  were  able,  in  seven  days,  to  overturn  the  veiy 
foundations  of  the  acropolis,  and  form  a  broad  approach  against 
the  teiriple.' 

The  site  thus  proposed  for  Antonia  in  its  ftiU  extent,  accords 
well  with  the  description  and  various  notices  of  Josephus ;  and 
enables  us  to  understand  and  apply  all  his  specifications  in  a 
natural  manner  and  without  any  violence.  It  aflbrds  ample 
space  for  all  the  "  apartments  of  every  kind,  and  courts  sur- 
rounded with  porticos,  and  baths,  and  broad  open  places  for 
encampments."^  It  leaves  room  for  the  square  form  of  the 
temple  area  proper,  as  specified  by  Josephus  and  the  Talmud  ; ' 
and  although  we  do  not  now  find  the  whole  area,  inclusive  of 
Antonia,  to  be  full  six  stadia  in  circuit,  yet  the  actual  difference 
is  not  greater  than  might  be  expected  in  a  merely  popular  estimate. 

The  same  view  in  reBj)ect  to  Antonia  enables  us  to  account 
for  the  \cv\  remarkable  excavation  on  tlie  north  of  the  present 
area,  still  more  than  sevcnty-fve  feet  in  depth  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  in  width  ;  which  tallies  so  strikingly  with  the 
fosse  mentioned  by  Josephus  on  the  north  of  the  temple  and 
Antonia,  or  rather  of  Barfs,  and  described  by  him  as  of  "  infinite 
depth."  *  This  is  probably,  even  now,  the  deepest  excavation 
of  the  kind  known.  If  it  be  said,  that  this  very  depth  militates 
against  the  idea  of  its  having  been  intended  for  defence,  and 
that  therefore  it  was  probably  at  first  a  mere  reservoir  for  water ; 
then  the  reply  is,  that  on  this  latter  supposition  the  great  depth 
is  still  more  anomalous  and  inexplicable.  As  a  military  fosse 
we  have  the  express  testimony  of  Josephus,  that  its  depth  was 
"  infinite  ; "  and  that,  too,  during  the  siege  by  Pompey,  many 
years  before  Herod  had  given  to  the  fortress  the  form  and  name 
of  Antonia.*  Herod  very  probably  enlarged  the  former  fosse 
along  the  eastern  part  of  the  fortress,  and  perhaps  deepened  it 

*  Jos.  B.  J.   6.  2.  1,   7,    rifi4pats  tirra         *  See  the  preceding  page. 
Karacrrpv^afitvyi  rohs  rrts  *hvr<avias  d(fi€\-         *  Or.  8t^  fid^os  iirtipayy  B,  J.  1.   7.  S 

iovsj   fi^XP^    "^^^    Upov   •w\ar(tay    HyoSoy  Antt.  14.  4.  2. 
tinpeirlaayTO.  *  See  the  preceding  note. 

'  See  above,  p.  231. 
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still  more.*  At  a  later  period,  apparently,  it  was  converted  into 
a  vast  reservoir  for  water ;  for  which  it  has  evidently  been  used 
at  some  former  time.'  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose, 
that  the  "deep  trench "•  between  Antonia  and  Bezetha,  was 
carried  through  the  rock  of  Bezetha  at  the  same  depth  or  of  the 
same  width,  as  is  now  found  in  the  great  reservoir.  Indeed,  it 
may  not  be  improbable,  that  the  inner  citadel  of  Antonia  stood 
mainly  upon  the  rock  and  site  now  covered  by  the  Serai  or 
barracks ;  and  that  the  trench,  by  which  it  was  separated  from 
Bezetha,  was  cut  through  the  rock,  deep  indeed,  but  not  ne- 
cessarily wide,  not  for  south  of  the  line  of  the  present  street 
in  that  part.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  lofty  acropolis,  faced  to 
the  top  with  sloping  work  of  hewn  stone,  stood  out  further  north 
than  the  main  body  of  the  lower  fortress,  and  so  as  possibly  to 
be  on  the  west  of  the  present  deep  excavation. 

The  like  extent  of  Antonia  seems  further  to  be  indicated  by 
the  features  of  the  present  eastern  wall  of  the  Haram  area.  At 
the  northern  end,  as  we  have  seen,*  we  find  what  seems  to  have 
been  the  wall  of  a  comer  tower  or  bastion,  measuring  about 
eighty-three  feet ;  and  then  again  the  projection  of  which  the 
Golden  gate  forms  part,  extending  fifty-five  feet,  and  which  ap- 
parently was  once  the  base  of  another  tower.  From  the  southern 
side  of  this  last  projection  to  the  southeast  comer  is  a  distance  of 
1018  feet ;  and  to  the  northeast  comer  is  about  516  feet.  A  line 
drawn  from  this  point  of  division  westward  across  the  Haram  area, 
would  fall  about  150  feet  north  of  the  great  mosk.*  We  thus 
should  have  the  present  area  divided  into  two  portions  ;  the 
southern  portion  measuring  1018  feet  by  925  feet,  would  then 
represent  the  square  of  the  ancient  temple.*  The  northern 
tract,  having  the  same  breadth,  and  measuring  about  516  feet 
from  south  to  north,  would  in  this  way  be  left  for  the  extent  of 
Antonia.  To  this  last  may  then  be  added  the  site  of  the  present 
Serai',  if  occupied  of  old  by  the  inner  acropolis  ;  thus  increasing 
the  area  of  the  whole  fortress  to  the  extent  of  some  150  feet 
towards  the  north  on  the  northwestern  part.  These  estimates, 
of  course,  require  the  language  of  Josephus  to  be  taken  in  a 
popular  sense  ;  and  there  is  no  ground  for  assigning  to  it  any 
other.  The  Golden  gate,  according  to  this  view,  was  near  the 
southeastern  angle  of  the  fortress ;  and  led  out  from  Antonia 
into  the  country  at  this  sheltered  s})ot,  where  no  enemy  could 

*  See  abore,  p.  172.     Also  Vol.  L  pp.     projection  next  further  sonrh,  would  take 
293  flq.  330  sq.     [i.  434,  489  sq.]  from  the  southern  part  about  1 10  feet,  and 

'  Gr.  opvyfia  /3a^,  B.  J.  5.  4.  2.  add  it  to  the  northern  tract:  thus  making 

■  See  abore,  pp.  173,  176.  the  fonner  to  be  about  1K)8  feet  by  025 

*  See  the  measurements  referred  to  in  the  feet,  or  nearly  an  exact  square.     But  such 
preceding  note  a  line  would  leave  too  little  space  od  th« 

*  A  line  drawn  across  the  area  from  the  north  of  tlie  mosk. 
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successfully  assail  it.  The  elaborate  architecture  of  this  gate  is 
usually  referred  to  the  time  of  Herod  ;/  and  the  rougher  courses 
of  the  comer  bastion  in  the  northeast  may  well  belong  to  the 
same  epoch,  although  they  are  more  massive  than  any  other  of 
the  remaining  works  of  Herod. 

The  same  general  position  of  Antonia  furnishes  an  easy 
explanation  of  some  other  circumstances  connected  with  the 
temple. 

One  of  these  is  the  fact,  that  Josephus,  in  describing  the 
gates  of  the  temple  leading  to  the  city  and  suburb,  speaks  only 
of  the  four  upon  the  west  and  one  in  the  southern  side ;  thus 
affording  strong  ground  for  the  inference,  that  there  were  none 
upon  the  north.  If  now  Antonia  with  its  lofty  citadel  and  deep 
fosse  lay  along  upon  the  whole  of  this  northern  side,  we  have  at 
once  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  silence. 

Another  circumstance,  which  may  thus  be  readily  explained, 
is  the  Rabbinic  statement,  that  the  holy  house  itself  stopd  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  outer  court  or  temple  area.  According 
to  the  Talmud :  "  The  greatest  space  was  on  the  south ;  the 
next  on  the  east ;  the  next  on  the  north  ;  and  the  least  on  the 
west." '  That  is  to  say,  the  building  was  in  the  northwestern 
part ;  but  its  length  being  from  west  to  east,  the  space  left  next 
the  western  wall  or  portico  was  less  than  that  on  the  north. 
The  like  position  seems*  to  be  implied  in  the  account  given  by 
Josephus,  that  Titus  cast  up  one  of  his  mounds  and  brought 
forward  his  engines  "  overagainst  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
tn?ier  temple  ; "  Mt  being  obvious  that  the  Romans  made  their 
assaults  upon  the  wall  of  the  temple  area,  whether  from  the  city 
or  from  Antonia,  at  or  near  the  northwest  comer.  If,  therefore, 
the  rock  es-SQkrah,  now  beneath  the  mosk  of  Omar,  which  the 
Jews  in  the  fourth  century  were  accustomed  to  wail  over  as 
marking  the  site  of  their  former  temple,  does  thus  mark  some 
point  in  the  true  site,  (which  I  am  not  disposed  to  call  in  ques- 
tion),^ then  the  position  thus  indicated  by  this  rock  accords  well 
with  that  above  described  by  the  Rabbins  ;  provided  the  temple 
area  was  in  popular  language  a  square,  and  the  tract  further 
north  was  occupied  by  Antonia. 

In  the  same  way  we  perceive  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the 
historian's  application  of  the  celebrated  oracle,  that  "  the  city 
and  temple  would  be  captured,  when  the  temple  should  become 
four-square."  *     He  asserts  that  "  the  Jews,  at  the  time  of  th 
destmction  of  Antonia,  made  the  temple  four-square  ; "  and  thus 

Cafherwood  in  Bartletf 8  Walks,  Ed.  ■  B.  J.  6.  2.  7.    ib.  6.  4.  1. 

2,  pp.  168,  159,  161.  *  See  Vol.  I  p.  300.  [i.  444. ) 

*  In  Lightfoot,  Descr.  Templi  Hieroe.  c  •  B.  J.  6.  6.  4. 
8,  0pp.  ed.  Leusd.  L  p.  65G. 
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the  oracle  received  its  fdlfilment.  Previously,  then,  the  temple 
(lepov)  was  not  a  square ;  because  it  comprised  Antonia  as  a 
part  of  itself  It  was  an  oblong,  and  perhaps  irregular  ;  espe- 
cially if  we  regard  the  citadel  as  making  a  projection  towards 
the  north.  This  oblong,  by  the  destruction  of  Antonia,  was 
reduced  to  the  square  of  the  temple  area  proper. 

Such  are,  in  general,  the  grounds  on  which,  in  my  former 
work,  I  ventured  to  bring  forward,  hypothetically,  and  with 
some  hesitation,  the  view  which  assigns  so  great  an  extent  to  the 
fortress  Antonia.  Repeated  subsequent  examination  has  only 
served  to  render  those  grounds  more  definite  and  clear  ;  and  thus 
far  to  give  confirmation  to  the  hypothesis. 

According  to  the  earlier  view,  the  citadel  or  acropolis  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  temple  area,  constituted  of  itself  the  whole 
fortress  Antonia.  This  view  is  still  preferred  by  several  writers. 
But  they  thus  overlook  the  extent  assigned  by  Josephus  to 
Antonia  ;  its  city-like  character  ;  and  the  ^'  apartments  of  every 
kind,  and  courts  surrounded  with  porticos,  and  baths,  and  broad 
open  places  for  encampments."  And  further,  they  are  com- 
pelled, either  to  set  aside  the  testimony  of  the  historian  as  to  the 
square  form  of  the  proper  temple  area  ;  *  a  course  which  I  do  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  follow  ;  or  else  to  deny  the  antiquity  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  present  Haram  area.^  The  strong 
reasons  against  this  latter  course  have  been  already  enumerated.' 

The  chief  reason  assigned  against  the  view  proposed  by  me, 
is  the  alleged  fact,  that  "  the  whole  of  the  north  wall  of  the 
temple  was  not  covered  by  the  fortress  in  question."  *  In  support 
of  this  allegation,  reference  is  made  to  the  various  sieges  of  the 
temple,  in  connection  with  the  city,  as  narrated  by  Josephus. 
Of  such  sieges  no  less  than  five  are  described,  and  another  is 
spoken  of  as  planned.  Three  of  them  took  place  while  the 
fortress  still  bore  the  name  of  Baris,  viz.  those  by  Aretas,  Pom- 
pey,  and  Herod.  The  other  three,  those  by  Florus  (intended), 
Cestius,  and  Titus,  occurred  long  after  the  reconstruction  of  the 
fortress  by  Herod  as  Antonia. 

About  the  year  63  B.  C.  or  shortly  before  Pompey's  arrival, 
Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petrasa,  as  the  ally  of  Hyrcanus  against 
Aristobulus,  "  made  an  assault  upon  the  temple  and  beleaguered 
Aristobulus  ;  the  people  supporting  Hyrcanus  and  assisting  him 
in  the  siege,  while  only  the  priests  continued  with  Aristobulus."  * 

'  Thus  Mr  Catherwood  expresalj  rcgects  648.     Also  Muaeum  of  Class.  Antiq.  May 

the  teatimonj  of  Josephus  as  to  the  square  1853,  p.  445. 

form    of    the    temple    area ;    Bartlett*s        *  Jos.  Antt  14.  2.  1,  6  Z\  r&y  *Api3«» 

WalkSi  Ed.  2.  p.  165.  fieuriKe^s  .  .  .  wpocr^cLK^v  r^    Icp^,   rhh 

*  Holy  City,  XL  pp.  863,  860  sq.  *hpiVT6^vXov    iiro\i6t>K€t,   vp(Hm^€fi4ro^ 

*  See  above,  p.  220  sq.  8«    rov    ^-fifiov    ry    *TpKay^   Kcd    avfiiro' 

*  Holy  City,  II.  p.  848.     Kra£Et  p.  74  KiopKovtn-os    Uvr^j   fi6yc»p   Si  twk  Uo49kt 
iq.    Comp.   Tobler,  Topogr.  I.  pp.  636-  *Apiffro$ov\^  wp(Hrfii^y6rrt0¥ 
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The  siege  was  afterwards  raised  by  the  Boman  general  Scaurus. 
As  there  is  in  this  account  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  point  of 
assault  upon  the  temple,  the  passage  can  have  nothing  to  dc 
with  the  matter  now  before  us.* 

The  siege  by  Pompey  took  place  in  the  year  62  B.  C.  That 
general,  advancing  from  Jericho  upon  the  Holy  City,  found  it 
strongly  fortified  on  all  sides  except  the  north  ;  "  for  a  broad  and 
deep  valley  encompasses  the  city,  comprehending  within  it  the 
temple,  which  was  strongly  fortified  round  about  with  a  wall  of 
stone  ;"  "  so  that  the  city  being  taken,  this  would  be  a  second 
place  of  refuge  from  the  enemy."  ^  The  inhabitants  were  divided. 
The  partisans  of  Hyrcanus  opened  the  gates  to  Pompey,  and 
delivered  over  to  him  the  city  and  the  royal  palace.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  adherents  of  Aristobulus  retired  into  the  temple  ; 
and  having  cut  oflf  the  bridge  leading  to  the  city,  prepared  to 
hold  out  till  the  last.  Piso  was  now  sent  in  with  a  body  of 
troops  ;  he  stationed  guards  in  the  city  and  the  royal  palace,  and 
fortified  the  houses  towards  the  temple  and  the  parts  without 
around  the  temple.  "  Pompey  then  took  a  position  within,  on 
the  northern  quarter  of  the  temple,  where  it  was  assailable. 
There  too  stood  lofty  towers,  and  a  trench  had  been  dug  ;  and 
it  was  encompassed  by  a  deep  valley ;  for  the  part  towards  the 
city  was  also  abrupt,  the  bridge  being  broken  down."  ^  The 
Eomans  cut  down  all  the  trees  round  about ;  and  "  filled  up  in 
the  northern  quarter  both  the  trench  and  the  whole  valley."  * 
But  this  was  done  with  difficulty,  the  trench  being  of  immense 
depth.'  The  engines  were  at  length  brought  up  ;  and,  the 
largest  of  the  towers  having  been  thrown  down,  the  temple  was 
carried  by  storm.* 

Now  it  is  obvious,  that  the  valley  {<l>dpay^)  mentioned  in  this 
account,  can  only  be  the  valley  on  the  west  of  the  temple  ;  just 
as  it  is  also  clear,  that  the  artificial  trench  was  that  on  the 
north.  The  circumstance  so  distinctly  stated,  that  Pompey 
fiUed  up  both  the  valley  and  the  trench  shows  definitely  that  he 

*  It  is  indeed  assumed,  that  Aristobalas  roireSevcrou,  Kark  rh  ^6puov  rov  Upov  fi4~ 
had  '*  also  the  city  in  his  power ;  **  and  posj  h^ft/  ^p  iwifiaxoy.  dvf (rr^ic«<rai'  8^ 
hence  it  is  iuferred,  that  the  assault  on  the  koX  iyrav^a  fifydXoi  wiffyoi^  icol  rd(ftpos  9k 
temple  was  from  the  north  ;  Holy  City,  II.  6pu>pvKT0j  koX  ^a^tla  tc/xcix^to  tpdpayyu 
pp.  348,  351,  But  the  fact  that  the  people  iLKeplxayei  yh.p  koX  to  irphs  t^v  x<^Xtv,  t^» 
aided  Hyrcanus,  and  only  the  priests  re-  yt<l>vpas  kuaTfrpafifi4yris, 

mained  with    Aristobulus,    shows   conclu-  *  B.  J.  1.  7.  8,  ainhs  8i  Kork  rh  irpocrJip' 

Bively  that  the  latter  was  shut  up  in  the  ktiop  KXifia  t^k  re  rd<ppoif  Ix®*'  * *^  '''V 

temple  and  B.iris ;  and  therefore  the  as-  <pdpayya  irao'caf,  fiKriy  auiJuf>opo^<njs  ras  iv- 

sault  on  the  temple  may  have  been  from  pdfitcos. 

¥rithin  the  city.  *  Antt.  14.  4.  2,  v(piT€fjLy6yrotr  r^y  v4pi^ 

\  Antt.  14.  4.  1-4.     B.  J.   1.    7.  1-4.  tKtiv  'Pafxaitcv , , ,  fi6\ts   w^riffMcrris  riji 

These  two  accounts  are,  in  part,  combined  rd<f>pov  Stcb  $d^os  liir€ipoy, 

in  the  text.  •  Antt.  14.  4.  4. 

*  Aiitt  14. 4. 2,  Oo/iir^tos  Si  tffn^ty  arpa- 
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made  his  approaclies  on  the  northwest  comer,  both  from  the  west 
and  from  the  north.  And  this  was  natural  ;  for  there,  on  the 
north,  is  the  higher  ground  of  Bezetha,  overlooking  the  temple 
and  its  precincts.  But  in  that  northwest  comer  stood  the 
fortress  or  rather  acropolis  of  Baris ;  so  that  it  was  this  citadel, 
the  fortress  of  the  temple,  that  Pompey  chose  as  his  main  point 
of  attack  ;  just  as  Titus,  more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
later^  made  his  chief  assaults  upon  Antonia  from  the  same  quar- 
ter. The  fortress  Baris  was  necessarily  within  the  trench  ;  and 
being  the  acropolis  of  the  temple,  in  which  the  robes  of  the 
high  priest  were  laid  up,  it  was  reckoned  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  temple  and  its  precincts,  without  being  specified  by  name. 
The  towers  belonged  doubtless  to  Baris  ;  for  none  are  ever  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  wall  of  the  temple  proper.  The 
trench  was  that  on  the  north  of  the  acro])olis,  separating  it  from 
Bezetha. 

Herod's  siege  of  Jerusalem  took  place  in  the  year  37  B.  C. 
or  twenty-five  years  later  than  that  by  Pompey.  The  city  was 
then  held  by  Antigonus.  Herod  being  joined  by  the  Roman 
general  Sosius  "  pitched  his  camp  near  to  the  northern  wall ;"  ' 
or,  as  the  other  account  says,  "approaching  the  city  where 
it  was  most  assailable,  he  pitched  his  camp  before  the  temple, 
having  determined  to  make  an  assault,  as  Pompey  had  formerly 
done."  For  this  end  he  "sat  down  along  the  north  wall  of  the 
city."  *  The  si^e  would  seem,  at  first,  not  to  have  been  pressed 
with  much  vigour.  Herod  himself  was  abserit  at  Samaria  for  a 
time  ;  nor  did  all  the  troops  arrive  before  his  return.  The  city 
is  said,  in  one  place,  to  have  held  out  five  months.'  In  another 
place  we  are  told,  that  the  first  (or  outer)  wall  was  taken  after 
forty  days  ;  and  the  second  (or  tem])le)  wall  after  fifteen  days 
more.*  This  last  account  refers,  apparently,  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  more  vigorous  assault  or  storming  of  the  wall. 
Herod  thus  broke  through  the  outer  wall  (the  second  of  Jose- 
phus)  into  the  lower  city  ;  and  then  through  another  (interior) 
wall  into  the  temple ;  that  is  to  say,  he  assailed  the  temple  from 
the  lower  city.  After  he  had  thus  got  possession  of  it,  Antigo- 
nus, who  still  held  out  in  Baris,  descended  from  the  acropolis 
and  yielded  himself  to  Sosius.' 

Such  were  the  three  sieges  of  the  temple,  while  its  fortress  was 
yet  known  as  Baris.  The  others  were  much  later.  In  the  in- 
terval, both  the  tomj)le  and  the  fortress  had  been  rebuilt  by 
Herod ;  and  Agrippa  had  erected  the  third  wall  of  the  city. 

■ 

»  B.J.  1.  17.  9.  »  B.J.  1.  18.2. 

•  Antt.    14.    15.    14.     ib.    14.    16.    1,  *  Antt.  14.  Ifi.  2. 

^UKddrirro  wphs  r^    fiop§i^    ^c^X**    ^'  *  ^  ^*  ^*  ^^    ^y  Kdrttei  ii\v  kwh  rii% 

y^Afftfs.  Bdp€i»s,     Antt.  14.  16.  2. 
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It  was  about  A.  D.  65,  or  not  long  before  the  siege  by 
Cestius,  that  Floras,  the  last  procurator  of  Judea,  during  a 
tumult  in  the  city,  sent  troops  to  get  possession  of  Antonia  and 
the  temple.  In  this  he  was  foiled ;  and  then  the  insurgents, 
"  fearing  that  Florus  would  again  come  and  seize  upon  the  tem- 
ple through  Antonia,  went  up  and  cut  off  the  continuous  porticos 
of  the  temple  towards  Antonia."  *  This  led  Florus  to  abandon 
his  purpose. — The  passage  obviously  has  no  bearing  upon  the 
question  here  at  issue. 

The  insurrectionary  spirit  of  the  Jews  brought  Cestius,  then 
proconsul  of  Syria,  with  an  army,  to  Jerusalem  in  A.  D.  66. 
He  entered  the  city  without  opposition ; '  and  after  various 
delays,  made  an  attack  with  chosen  troops  "  upon  the  temple" 
in  its  northern  quarter.  But  the  Jews  fighting  from  the  portico 
"  kept  them  off,  and  several  times  drove  them  back  as  they  ap- 
proached the  wall."  *  The  Romans  now  formed  with  their 
shields  a  testudo  ;  "  and  the  soldiers,  being  now  unharassed, 
undermined  the  wall,  and  made  ready  to  set  fire  to  the  gate  of 
the  temple."*  Here  the  circumstance,  that  the  troops  could 
approach  and  undermine  the  wall,  and  set  fire  to  a  gate  of  the 
temple,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  attack  was  made  from 
the  lower  city  at  the  northern  part  of  the  western  wall  of  the 
temple.  Just  there,  too,  some  years  later,  the  troops  of  Titus,  it 
is  related,  attacking  the  temple  from  the  west,  "  undermined  the 
foundations  of  the  northern  gate."  ^  All  the  circumstances  are 
incompatible  with  the  idea  of  an  approach  from  the  north  ; 
whore  tlie  wall  was  rendered  inaccessible  by  the  very  deep  and 
broad  trench. 

In  the  descriptioi^  of  the  final  siege  and  destruction  of  the 
city  and  temple  by  Titus,  in  A.  D.  70,  there  are  only  two  cir- 
cumstances, which  need  here  to  be  taken  into  account.  The 
Jews  during  the  siege  were  divided  into  two  factions  ;  one  of 
which,  under  Simon,  had  possession  of  the  upper  and  lower  city  ; 
while  the  other,  under  John,  held  "  the  temple  and  the  tract 
around  it  to  no  small  extent."'  Titus,  after  taking  the  outer  or 
third  wall  of  the  city,  pitched  his  camp  within  it,  and  pressed 
the  attack  on  the  second  wall.  The  Jc\^s,  still  in  two  factions, 
bravely  repelled  the  Romans  from  this  wall  ;  "  those  with  John 
fighting  from  Antonia  and  the  northern  portico  of  the  temple, 

'  B.  J.  2.  15.  6,  6,  ol  8^  OTCuriaffTcd,  Btt-  ttpyovj  Koi  voWdKts  fxiv  iirtKpo^a'ayTO  robs 

ffoyrts  /A^  ird\ty  ivtX^^if  6  ^KHpos  KpaHi-  r^  rtlx^i  icpoffth^6vras. 

<rj7  row  Uoov  hik  r^s  'Arrw^ias,  iufofidyrfs  *  Ibid,  firj^iy  Se  ol  (rrpari&rcu  KOKoifx^voi 

tiffins  Ttts  (TUKCX***  trroiks  rod  Upov  irphs  rb  T€iXOJ  vir(i>pv<rffoy,  koI  tow  Upov  r^y  irlh 

r^y  *AyTCjylcuf  BUKO^ay,  \Tjy  {nroirifiirpdyai  wapeffKcvdCoyro, 

•  B.  J.  2.  19.  6.     See  more  folly  above,  *  B.  J.  0.  4.  1,  Karh,  r^y  i<nr4pioy  4^4Bpay 

p.  215.  rod  t[ffM^€y  Upov  .  . .  rrjs  8^  fioptiov  v^Xi^s 

'  Ibid.  Karh.  rb  vpoadpicrioy  iinx^ipu  k\1-  {nrtjopvrroy  krepoi  rows  ^€fif\tovs, 

fia  r^  l*p^»     *Iov8cuoi  tk  kwb  r^s  croiLS  *  B.  J.  5.  6.  1. 
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and  also  before  the  monument  of  king  Alexander/'  *  Now  as 
the  Romans  were  not  yet  in  the  lower  city,  but  still  outside  of 
the  second  wall,  it  is  obvious  that  a  defence  made  from  the 
north  portico  of  the  temple  could  be  directed  against  the  enemy 
only  as  approaching  from  the  north  or  northeast  quarter  ;  that 
18  to  say,  on  the  east  of  the  acropolis  of  Antonia,  and  of  that 
portion  of  the  second  wall,  which  ran  down  to  join  the  fortress. 
Does  this  necessarily  imply,  that  the  northern  portico  of  the 
temple  was  carried  along  close  upon  the  trench  ?  ' 

In  respect  to  the  difficulty  supposed  to  be  here  involved, 
several  explanations  may  be  given.  One  is,  as  I  have  formerly 
suggested,'  that  the  Jews  of  John's  party,  after  being  driven  in 
firom  the  third  wall,  may  have  now  made  the  fortress  Antonia 
and  this  northern  portico  their  head-quarters,  from  which  to 
conduct  their  further  defence.  A  second,  proposed  by  Schultz,* 
regards  here  "  the  northern  portico"  as  signifying  "  the  portico 
which  ran  northwards  ; "  that  is,  the  eastern  portico,  from  which 
the  defence  would  naturally  be  conducted  against  the  Roman 
troops  on  the  moimt  of  Olives.  Now  as  the  enemy  would  not 
unlikely  make  attempts  upon  the  gate  leading  out  from  Antonia 
in  this  quarter,  it  would  be  natural  for  the  Jews  to  fight  against 
them,  at  this  point,  both  from  the  eastern  and  northern  porticos. 
A  third  explanation,  which  I  would  here  suggest,  depends  upon 
the  elevation  of  the  northern  portico. 

Herod  built  up  all  around  the  holy  house  immense  porticos, 
more  costly  than  the  former  ones  ;'  though  it  appears  elsewhere, 
that  the  eastern  portico  was  not  rebuilt,  but  was  still  looked 
upon  as  the  work  of  Solomon.*  These  porticos  formed  each  a 
double  colonnade  ;  the  columns  of  which  were  five  and  twenty 
cubits  high.'  That  on  the  south  had  three  colonnades  ;  of 
which  the  two  outer  ones  were  each  more  than  fifty  feet  high, 
and  the  middle  one  double  that  height.  The  northern  portico 
of  the  temple,  then,  with  its  roof,  we  may  assume  to  have  had  an 
elevation  of  not  less  than  fifty  feet.  As  we  have  seen  above,*  it 
was  probably  distant  from  the  south  side  of  the  great  fosse  about 
516  feet ;  and  from  the  northern  side  about  646  feet  or  some  215 
yards.  The  wall  on  this  part  of  Antonia,  within  the  fosse,  would 
not  necessarily  or  probably  be  higher  than  at  present,  some 
twenty  or  twenty-five  feet.  Hence  it  would  be  no  difficult 
matter  for  the  Jews,  stationed  on  the  much  loftier  roof  of  the 

'  B.  J.  5.  7.  8,  olyAvirtpi  rhv*l»iin^v kw6        *  Antt.'  15.  1 1.  8,  vtpttXdfifiayt  9^  iral 

Tf  rris  'Arrtfwltu  koX  t^ j  icpotrapKriov  ffroas  vroais  fxtyiirreus  rhv  yabr  &xayra, . . .  jicj 

rov  Upov  Kol  wph  rAv  *AKt^dy9pov  rod  fia-  rks  iairdyas  r&v  vp\y  &vtpfiaJ^6fi*vos, 
9ik4ws  funfifitloty  fuix^t^^'^o^'  *  Antt.  20.  9.  7. 

*  Holy  City,  IL  pp.  a50,  863.  '  B.  J.  r>.  6.  2. 

"  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1846,  p.  628  sq.  •  Sec  above,  p.  235. 

*  Schiilt£,  p.  69. 
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northern  portico,  to  throw  missiles  from  their  bows  and  engines 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  lower  Antonia  and  the  fosse,  bo 
as  effectually  to  assail  enemies  approaching  from  that  quarter. 
According  to  the  ancient  accounts,  stones  were  sometimes  thrown 
by  the  bc^Mce  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  English  mile,  or  double 
the  distance  above  specified.' — A  due  consideration  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  seems  to  show,  that  the  supposed  diffi* 
culty  has  no  foundation  in  fact. 

The  other  circumstance  during  the  siege  by  Titus,  referred  to 
above,  occurred  after  the  Komans  had  broken  through  the  second 
wall,  and  got  possession  of  the  lower  city.  Titus  now  relaxed 
his  efforts  for  a  little  while  ;  and  meantime  paraded  his  troops  in 
battle-array,  with  much  pomp  and  splendour,  in  order  to  terrify 
the  Jews.  "  The  whole  old  wall  [on  Zion]  and  the  northern 
quarter  of  the  temple  were  full  of  spectators  ;  and  one  might 
see  houses  full  of  those  looking  on  ;  nor  did  any  part  of  the  city 
appear,  which  was  not  covered  by  the  multitude." '  Here  it  is 
not  the  northern  portico,  but  the  northern  quarter  of  the  temple  ; 
and  as  both  the  old  wall  on  Zion  and  the  houses  of  the  city  are 
likewise  mentioned,  the  allusion  is  probably  to  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  temple  and  the  acropolis  of  Antonia,  as  affording  a 
view  of  the  parade.  Here  too,  Antonia,  as  the  temple  fortress, 
is  apparently  comprised  under  the  general  appellation  of  the 
temple. 

The  above  review  of  the  sieges  enumerated  has  shown,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  that  the  objection  thence  raised  against 
the  proposed  extent  of  Antonia  is  without  validity.  The  whole 
discussion  respecting  the  fortress  may  perhaps  seem  long  and 
out  of  place.  Yet  the  subject  has  a  deep  historical  interest ;  for 
Antonia  was  the  "castle"  into  which  Paul  was  carried,  after 
having  been  dragged  out  of  the  temple  ;  and  from  the  stairs 
the  great  Apostle  addressed  the  tumultuous  throng  below.' 

At  what  time,  or  in  what  way,  the  ancient  precincts  of  the 
temple  assumed  the  form  and  extent  of  the  present  Haram  area, 
is  unknown.  Titus  left  the  whole  a  mass  of  scorched  and 
smoking  ruins.  Half  a  century  later  Adrian  rebuilt  the  city  ; 
and  apparently  gave  to  its  walls  their  present  course  and  circuit. 
At  the  same  time,  he  erected  a  temple  to  Jupiter  on  the  site  of 
the  former  Jewish  temple  ;  and  decorated  the  area  with  statues 

'  See  the  acoount  by  JoBephns  of  the  r6  re  hipxfuov  rtixos  &xay  koI  rod  Upov  rh 

riege  of  Jotapata ;  where,  iu  one  instance,  fi6pftov  KKlfia,  rds  re  olxias  /ieoTcbs  riy  xpo- 

the  head  of  a  man  is  said  to  have  been  KinrrSmonv  virtpi^tlvy  iral  rr^s  irSXttos  oi^^p 

taken  off  by  a  stone,  and  carried  a  dis-  h  fi^  K(Kd\virro  irXri^ti  littiptdyfro. 
tance   of   three   stadia;    B.  J.  3.   7.  23.         '  Acts  21,  31-40.     In  the  N.  T.  the 

Comp.    Procop.   Bell.    Goth.    1.    21,    23.  fortress  is  called  ri  raptufioKiif  Acts  21, 

Smith's  Diet,  of  Antt.  art  Tormentunu  84.  37. 

*  B.  J.  5. 9. 1,  KaTcxKfia^  ykp  iupop^yrwu 
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of  himself,  one  of  them  equestrian  ;  which  last  was  standing  in 
the  days  of  Jerome,  late  in  the  fourth  century.  Since  that  time, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  any  important  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  extent  or  limits  of  the  area  ;  and  its  present 
form,  therefore,  may  be  referred  back  in  all  probability  to  the 
times  of  Adrian.  The  rocky  surface  in  the  northwestern  corner 
of  the  area  still  testifies  that  this  portion  has  been  artificially 
levelled.  Here  stood  the  acropolis.*  In  the  process  of  razing 
the  foundations  of  Antonia,  the  trench  between  it  and  the  higher 
part  of  Bezetha  would  naturally  be  fiDed  up  ;  while  the  eastern 
portion  still  remains  and  is  without  a  parallel,  whether  regarded 
as  a  military  defence  or  as  a  reservoir.* 


VII.   WATERS   OF   JERUSALEM. 

The  various  ways  in  which  a  supply  of  water  was  of  old  fur- 
nished to  the  Holy  City  have  been  fully  treated  of  in  a  former 
volume.'  It  remains  here  only  to  notice  such  information  as  has 
since  come  to  light,  and  some  views  which  have  been  put 
forward. 

GiHON. — In  a  former  volume  I  have  adduced  all  the  evidence 
extant  relating  to  this  fountain.^  The  result  seemed  to  be,  that 
Oihon  was  on  the  west  of  the  city,  in  the  basin  or  head  of  the 
valley  of  Hinnom ;  since  it  is  narrated  of  king  Hezekiah,  that 
he  "stopped  the  upper  water-course  [outflow  of  the  waters]  of 
Gihon,  and  brought  it  down  on  the  west  to  the  city  of  David." ' 
It  was  thus  stopped,  perhaps,  like  the  fountain  near  Solomon's 
pools ;  and  the  waters  thus  brought  down  by  subterranean  chan- 
nels, in  order  to  preserve  them  to  the  city  in  case  of  siege.  The 
pool  of  Hezekiah  so  called,  was  probably  thus  fed ;  and  also,  as 
some  suppose,  the  deep  fountain  or  well  near  the  Haram.  We 
learn  too  from  Josephus,  that  an  aqueduct  conveyed  water  to 
the  tower  of  Hippicus ;  and  one  is  Ukcwise  spoken  of  in  connec- 
tion with  the  royal  palace  on  Zion.'  The  water  here  must  have 
come  from  .Gihon. 

The  general  correctness  of  the  preceding  view  has  since  been 
singularly  attested  by  the  discovery  of  an  "  immense  conduit" 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  Zion,  brought  to  light  in 
digging  for  the  foundations  of  the  Anglican  church.  This  edi- 
fice occupies  apparently  a  portion  of  the  ancient  site  of  the  n>yal 

>  See  aboTC,  p.  281  sq.  »  See  in  full,  VoL  I.   pp.  823-^9.  [I 

*  Some    remarks    upon    the    supposed  479-516.1 
identitj  of   the   fortress  Barb  with   the         *  Vol.  I.  p.  34G  sq.  [L  512  sq.] 
Akra  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  which  gave        *  2  Chr.  32,  30. 
name  to  the  lower  city,  see  in  Bibliotheca        •  B.  J.  5.  7.  8.   ib.  2.  17.  9. 
Sacns  Not.  1846,  pp.  629-684. 
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palace  ;  it  being  not  far  from  the  northern  brow  of  Zion,  nor 
also  from  Hippicus,  towards  the  east.  On  sinking  a  shaft,  the 
workmen  at  the  depth  of  more  than  twenty  feet  came  upon  the 
roof  of  a  vaulted  chamber  of  fine  masonry  and  in  perfect  repair. 
Under  this  they  found  "  an  immense  conduit  partly  liewn  out  of 
the  solid  rock ;  and  where  this  was  not  the  case  it  was  solidly 
built  in  even  courses,  and  cemented  on  the  face  with  a  hard 
coating  of  cement,  about  one  inch  thick,  and  was  covered  over 
with  large  stones.  The  direction  of  this  aqueduct  was  east  and 
west."  Mr  Johns,  the  architect  of  the  church,  to  whom  we  ^are 
indebted  for  this  account,  traced  it  eastward  for  more  than  two 
hundred  feet.  In  respect  to  the  chamber  and  aqueduct,  he  fur- 
ther says,  "  there  is  no  doubt  on  my  own  mind,  that  they  have 
been  used  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  inhabitants  with 
pure  water."  This  indeed  is  shown  by  the  cement  ;  as  also  by 
there  being  several  apertures  at  intervals,  apparently  for  drawing 
up  water.' 

Here  then  is  the  aqueduct,  in  all  probability,  which  we  know 
existed  in  connection  with  the  royal  palace  on  Zion.'  Not  im- 
likely  it  was  the  continuation  of  that,  by  which  water  was  con- 
veyed to  the  tower  Hippicus.'  It  could  thus  be  brought  into 
Zion  from  the  upper  basin  ;  but  not  from  any  other  quarter. 
Indeed,  the  small  rude  channel,  which  still  comes  from  the  upper 
pool,  enters  the  city  apparently  at  a  higher  level.^ 

But  notwithstanding  all  this  testimony  in  respect  to  Gihon  as 
being  situated  on  the  west  of  the  city  ;  supported  as  it  is  by  the 
actual  existence  of  water  in  that  quarter,  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  formerly,  and  is  still,  conducted  into  the  city  ;  some  writers 
have  chosen  to  transfer  the  position  of  Gihon  to  the  north  of  the 
city,  beyond  the  Damascus  gate  and  towaals  the  tombs  of  the 
Kings  so  called.*  Against  this  view  there  is  not  only  the  direct 
testimony  of  Scripture,  that  the  water  was  brought  down  from 
Gihon  to  the  city  on  the  west  ;*  but  the  nature  of  the  ground  on 
the  north  of  the  Damascus  gate  shows,  that  no  sources  of  living 
water  ever  existed  there.  Nor  were  there  large  reservoirs  in  that 
quarter  ;  and  the  supply  was  only  from  a  few  wells  and  many 
private  cisterns.  As  to  the  other  argument,  the  alleged  exist- 
ence of  "a  large  cistern  fed  with  living  water"  at  the  Damas- 
cus gate,  and  of  "  an  abundant  well  of  water  "  in  the  church  of 

*  See  "  The  Anglican  Cathedral  Church  as  a  sewer ;  II.  pp.  31,  44,  480.  He  alao 
on  Mount  Zion,  by  J.  W,  Johns,"  pp.  9.  argues,  without  evidence,  that  il  runs  to 
10.     Bartlett's  Walks,  Ed.  2,  pp  82-84.  the  sewer  under  the  bazar. 

•  B.  J.  2.  17.  9,  5  Tc  apx^€p(hs  'Apoylat  »  Holy  City,  IL  p.  474  sq  Kraflft,  pp. 
wtpl  rhy  r7)s  fiouriXiKris  av\iis  tCpivoy  iia-  95^  121  sq.  132  sq.  140. — Schultz  rightly 
\ay^dy<»y  oXlaxfTeu.  regards  Gihon  as  on  the  west ;  p.  79. 

'  ?he^  author%f  the  Holy  City  affect,  '  »«'»•  ^''1  "'^^^  "^■:?^  ^  Chr.  32, 
to  speak  of  this  aqueduct  on  Zion  always    ^^* 
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the  Flagellation,  both  of  them  having  the  taste  of  the  water  of 
Biloam ;  we  have  already  seen  that  both  are  merely  ordinary  ciV 
terns  of  rain  water,  which  had  become  impure.^ 

A  comparatively  modem  tradition  has  given  to  the  ridge 
or  swell  of  land,  on  the  north  and  northeast  of  the  western 
basin,  the  name  of  Mount  Gihon  ;  but  this,  as  I  have  formerly 
said,  seems  not  to  go  back  further  than  the  time  of  the  crusades, 
being  first  mentioned  by  Brocardus  about  A.  D.  1283.^  It  has 
recently  been  suggested,  that  a  passage  in  the  second  book  of 
Chronicles,  as  found  in  the  English  version,  mentions  Gihon  in 
such  a  way,  as  to  imply  that  this  hill  was  intended.'  But  a 
slight  change  in  the  rendering  of  the  passage,  as  in  the  note 
below,  removes  the  diflSculty  ;  and  leaves  the  name  Gihon  in  its 
usual  application.^ 

Well  near  the  Haram. — I  have  formerly  given  an  account 
of  this  well  ;  and  of  our  unsuccessful  effort  to  obtain  permission 
to  descend  into  it  and  explore  the  fountain.'  The  attempt  was 
afterwards  repeated  by  Mr  Wolcott  with  better  success.  The 
depth  of  the  well  is  82^  feet ;  and  its  distance  from  the  adja- 
cent entrance  of  the  Haram,  according  to  Mr  Wolcott,  is  124 
feet. 

By  a  private  arrangement  with  two  of  the  Arabs  employed 
about  the  well,  Mr  Wolcott  descended  into  it  on  the  evening  of 
January  5th,  1842.'  Several  feet  above  the  water  are  four 
arched  recesses  in  the  rock;  opposite  one  another,  each  about 
two  feet  deep,  six  high,  and  four  wide.  A  little  lower,  six  feet 
above  the  water,  is  a  small  doorway  leading  to  an  arched  chamber 
excavated  in  the  rock,  about  fifteen  feet  long,  ten  feet  broad, 
and  only  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  ceiling  was  overlaid  with 
stucco  ;  but  the  chamber  did  not  seem  to  be  constructed  with 
any  reference  to  the  water.  Directly  opposite  to  this  doorway 
was  the  passage  or  channel  for  the  water  ;  and  these  two  were 
the  only  openings  from  the  well.  Their  direction  Mr  Wolcott 
was  unable  to  ascertain,  because  of  an  accident  to  his  compass. 

The  depth  of  the  water  in  the  well  and  in  the  i)a8sage  was 

■  See  fiilly  above,  pp.  196-198.  the  Hebrew  moy  jurt  as  correctly  be  trans- 

•  Se«  Vol.  I.  p  266.  p.  891.]  Brocardna  lated  thus,  an  is  done  indeed  by  Luther: 
C  9.  Pococke  Desor.  of  the  East.  II.  i.  "  Now  after  this  he  built  the  outer  wall  of 
pp.  10,  15,  28.  Sandys*  Trav.  pp.  158,  the  city  of  David,  on  the  west,  towards 
160.  etc.  (lihon  in  the  valley,  etc**     Manas<toh  pro- 

'  See  Mnaeam  of  Classical  Antiquities,  bably  rebuilt  the   whole  wall  around  the 

VoL  II.  1864,  pp.  349,  428.  south  of  Zion  as  far  as  to  the  fi<h  gate  on 

*  2  Chr.  33,  14,  **  Now  after  this  he  the  east  side  of  the  city ;  see  ROdiger  in 
[Mana&^h]  built  a  wall  without  the  city  Geeen.  Thesaur.  p.  1460.  b;  and  Lex.  art. 
of  David,  on  the  west  side  of  Gihon,  in  -i5T3  no.  1.  b. 

£;  ^*"*y»  ^y?"*  ^.^^f/'"*^,V"?  in  at  the  s-g^^  y^,  J  343^45.  [50^^12.] 
Ssh  i^te.  Here,  if  the  allusion  is  to  a  .  „  ,,  „  ,,  _^  i.  »»  ,»-  i  ^  • 
m<n^t  Gihon,  the  wall  must  have  been  in         *  ^'^^^'t  ^""/*'P^^,  ?i„^^''  ^j"^  " 

the  Talley ;  which  is  inconceivable.     But  *^  Bibhothe^a  Sacra,  1843,  pp.  24-2a 

Vol.  til— 21* 
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about  four  and  a  half  feet.  The  entrance  to  the  latter  was  more 
than  ten  feet  high  ;  and  just  within  this  was  an  open  space  or 
chamber  twenty  feet  high,  and  perhaps  as  long  and  broad.  It 
had  once  been  walled,  and  covered  with  an  arch  of  hewn  stone. 
Beyond  this,  the  passage  was  two  or  three  feet  wide,  and  about 
five  feet  high,  covered  with  stones  laid  transversely.  These  were 
without  order  ;  and  were  evidently  from  the  ruins  of  some  other 
structure.  There  were  ordinary  hewn  stones  ;  then  shafts  of 
polished  marble,  half  a  foot  in  diameter,  some  of  them  square 
and  fluted  ;  and  then  again  a  larger  granite  column. 

The  passage  terminated  at  a  well  or  basin ;  beyond  which 
was  seen  the  wall  of  rock.  But  the  space  above  the  water, 
which  nowhere  had  been  more  than  a  few  inches,  was  here  not 
enough  to  reach  and  explore  the  opposite  side.  One  would 
naturally  infer,  that  this  was  the  fountain  head  ;  but  there  was 
no  appearance  in  the  water  to  indicate  it.  The  distance  back 
tathe  well  was  found  by  careful  measurement  with  a  rule  to  be 
eighty  feet. 

Such  is  the  sum  of  Mr  Wolcott's  report.  He  was  alone, 
and  was  subjected  to  many  untoward  circumstances,  which  give 
to  his  undertaking  an  air  of  romantic  adventure.  It  was  like- 
wise the  rainy  season  ;  when  of  course  there  was  more  water  in 
the  passage  than  at  other  times. 

Four  years  later,  March  16th,  1846,  Toblerln  like  manner, 
after  some  higgling  with  the  men  drawing  water,  was  permitted 
to  descend  by  the  bucket '  He  found  a  boy  already  below  with 
a  light,  in  order  to  bring  out  water  from  the  passage.  This  he 
did  by  lading  it  up  from  the  fartliest  basin  into  the  channel  at 
the  bottom  of  the  passage  ;  along  which  it  then  flowed  to  the 
basin  of  the  well.  The  water  now  stood  in  the  passage  not 
more  than  an  inch  deep.  The  direction  of  the  passage  from  the 
well  is  southeast  seventeen  paces  ;  and  then  south  twenty-five 
paces.  The  basin  at  the  end  seemed  to  be  round,  some  six  feet 
in  diameter  ;  but  the  bottom  could  not  be  seen,  nor  was  there 
any  bubbling  or  motion  of  the  water.  Near  this  basin  the  bottom 
of  the  passage  itself  was  about  three  feet  lower  than  further 
north.  The  basin  seemed  to  be  merely  roughly  cut  in  the  lime- 
stone rock.  The  quantity  of  water  was  said  to  vary  with  the 
rains  above  ;  so  that  after  a  long  and  heavy  rain,  the  water  of 
itself  flows  out  into  the  well.  The  temperature  below  was 
warm,  and  the  air  pure. 

During  the  year  1853,  Dr  Barclay  also  succeeded  in  descend- 
ing into  the  well.  He  followed  the  stream  (as  he  calls  it)  nearly 
dne  south  for  105  feet ;  when  all  further  progress  was  cut  off"  by 

*  See  the  fbll  account  in  Tobler's  Denkblutter  etc.  p.  73  sq. 
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the  roof  of  the  passage  suddenly  declming  and  coming  in  contact 
with  the  water.* 

Such  is  all  the  information,  that  we  are  likely  to  have  for 
many  years  in  respect  to  this  well.  The  main  point  settled 
seems  to  be,  that  the  farthest  basin  is  not  under  the  Haram,  and 
probably  had  no  connection  with  the  temple.  It  may  turn  out, 
as  is  suggested  by  Dr  Barclay,  that  the  well  has  likewise  no 
connection  with  Gihon  or  with  any  other  reservoir  ;  but  is  itself 
an  independent  natural  fountain,  which  has  been  enlarged  at  the 
bottom  from  time  to  time,  and  especially  in  seasons  of  drought, 
merely  to  increase  the  internal  area  from  which  the  water  slowly 
trickles.  In  this  way  the  horizontal  passage  may  have  been  exca- 
vated along  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  a  more 
abundant  source.  Something  of  the  same  kind  exists  in  con- 
nection with  the  well  of  Job.  Besides  ornamental  masonry  on 
the  sides  of  the  well,  an  Arabian  writer  relates,  that,  in  its  lower 
part,  there  is  in  like  manner  a  side  grotto  or  chamber,  from 
which  the  water  strictly  comes.'  I  heard  also  a  similar  report 
of  a  deep  well  in  the  house  occupied  by  the  French  consul  on 
Bezetha,  which  was  said  to  have  passages  at  the  bottom.  But 
it  was  then  too  late  to  make  further  inquiry. 

The  Aqueduct. — The  course  of  the  aqueduct  was  described 
in  my  former  work,  from  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  valley 
of  Hinnom  on  low  arches,  and  "  is  then  carried  along  and  around 
the  southwestern  part  of  Zion  above  the  valley,  till  it  comes 
out  again'high  up  along  the  eastern  slope,  and  enters  the  city." 
Further  than  this  we  did  not  trace  it.^  In  1842,  Mr  Wolcott 
found  that  the  aqueduct  passes  under  the  city  wall  at  a  point 
further  east  than  that  marked  on  our  former  plan  ;  and  is  then 
carried  along  the  steep  eastern  declivity  of  Zion ;  partly  by  a 
passage  excavated  for  it  in  the  rock,  and  partly  as  supported  by 
a  wall  of  masonry  some  fifteen  feet  high  against  the  face  of  the 
pock.  The  northern  portion  of  the  excavated  passage  Mr 
Wolcott  entered  and  penetrated  for  a  distance  of  140  feet ;  but 
was  then  stopped  by  some  modem  masonry,  under  which  the 
pipes  continue.  This  was  near  the  northeast  comer  of  Zion ; 
from  which  point  the  aqueduct  is  understood  to  be  carried  along 
the  causeway  to  the  Haram.* 

'  M&  Letter  dated  Dec.  6th,  1853.  along  the  east  horder  of  Zion  to  the  cnuse- 

•  Mejr  ed-I)!n  in  Fnndgr  des  Or.  II.  p.     way  ;  and  then  adds  :  "By  another  hraneh 
180.     See  in  Vol.  I.  p.  332.  [  i.  492.  J  the  water  was  led  along  the  north  horder  of 

■  See  VoL   I.  pp.   265,  347.   [  L    890,  Zion  towurtls  the  west,  to  the  palace  of 

614.1  Herod,  or  specially  to  the  tower  Hippicns  ;** 

*  See  the  ftill  account  hy  Mr  Wolcott,  pp.    112,    189.     Now  the  aqueduct,  even 
Riblioth.  Sac.  1843,  p.  31  sq.     Comp.  To-  where  it  crosses  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  is 
bier,  Topogr.  I.  p."  474. — An  instance  of  not  less  than  sixty  feet  lower  than  Hip- 
Knifft's  not  unfrequent  inaocuracy  occurs  pious ;  seo  ahove,  VoL  I.  p.  273  sq.     [i 
I:i  reference   to  this  aqueduct      In   two  403.] 

pUcei,  he  describes  it  rightly  as  curried 
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In  some  connection  with  this  aqueduct,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  fed  from  it,  is  a  large  subterranean  reservoir  adjacent  to  the 
outside  of  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram,  under  and  just  north 
of  the  house  of  the  K&dy.  Tobler  is  the  first  to  give  an  account 
cf  it.*  The  entrance  is  through  a  vault  or  passage  from  the 
court  or  garden  between  the  wailing  place  and  that  house.  The 
tank  is  84  feet  long  by  42  broad,  with  a  vaulted  roof  some  24 
feet  high.  Its  eastern  side  is  formed  by  the  wall  of  the  Haram. 
At  each  end,  south  and  north,  is  a  doorway  about  six  feet  above 
the  bottom  ;  that  on  the  north  being  now  walled  up.  A  little 
water  was  percolating  through  the  western  wall.  There  is  a 
square  opening  above,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  water.  At 
the  time  there  was  almost  no  water.  Adjacent  to  this  tank,  on 
the  west,  are  other  smaller  subterranean  vaults  ;  the  entrances 
of  which  are  reported  as  exhibiting  pointed  arches. 

This  reservoir  has  also  been  visited  by  Dr  Barclay.*  He 
found  in  it  no  water,  but  not  a  little  mud.  The  Haram  wall 
in  this  part  is  composed  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  similar  to  those 
at  the  wailing  place.  He  did  not  notice  the  aqueduct ;  although 
it  evidently  passes  immediately  in  ^the  vicinity  of  the  tank.  The 
footsteps  of  persons  walking  overhead  were  distinctly  heard. 

According  to  his  measurements,  Dr  Barclay  found  the  tank 
to  be  under  the  northern  portion  of  the  K&dy's  house,  and  also 
under  the  causeway,  and  extending  as  far  as  to  the  minaret  a 
few  yards  north  of  the  Haram  gate.  Tobler  regards  the  smaller 
vaults  on  the  west  as  substructions  or  supports  for  the  tauseway. 
Should  this  turn  out  to  be  so  ;  and  esi)ecially  if  they  exhibit 
pointed  arches  ;  it  would  seem  to  bring  down  the  causeway,  as 
also  this  part  of  the  aqueduct,  to  the  times  of  the  Saracens.' 

Upper  Fountain. — Tliis  has  been  commonly  known  as  the 
fountain  of  the  Virgin.  Of  its  irregular  and  intermitting  flow 
we  formerly  were  witnesses  ;  and  we  also  passed  through  the 
subterranean  channel  by  which  its  waters  are  conducted  to 
Siloam.     All  this  is  fully  descri])ed  in  a  former  volume."* 

The  inquiry  was  there  started,^  Whether  perhaps  this  irregular 
flow  is  to  be  exjilained  by  some  connection  with  waters  from  the 
temple  or  Haram  above,  the  taste  of  which  was  found  to  be  the 
same  ?  On  this  point  nothing  new  has  since  come  to  light ; 
except  that  the  exploration  of  the  well  west  of  the  Haram  has 

*  Tobler,  I;enkbl.  p.  41  sq.  Schwarz  hear,  the  elevated  street  is  a  mere  hank  of 
speaks  of  this  tank  as  discovered  hy  tlie  earth,  wdth  the  exception  of  the  space  oc- 
Muslims  in  1845 ;  p.  269.  cnpied  by  this  tank;    the  sewer  passing 

*  Ms.  Letter,  Dec.  Gth,  1863.  transversely  beneatli  it  north  and  south ; 
'  See  above,  pp.  227,  228. — I  add  here     and  a  small  sewer,  probably  once  a  water- 

an  extract  from  the  letter  of  Dr  Barclay  condnit,  perforating  it  longitudinally  from 

referred  to  above :  *'  Has  this  any  decifive  the  west." 

bearing    upon    the    causeway    question  ?  *  Vol.  I.  pp.  337-343.  [  i.  498-508.] 

From  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  see  or  *  Ibid.  p.  342.  [ i.  607] 
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ahown,  that  at  least  those  waters  apparently  have  no  outflow 
either  towards  the  Haram  or  the  valley.  The  likeness  of  taste, 
therefore,  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  like  soil  and 
rock  through  which  the  waters  of  both  fountains  percolate. 

Whether  any  copimunication  whatever  exists  with  the 
Haram  above,  is  a  matter  yet  to  be  determined.  The  present 
popular  report  of  such  a  connection,  like  that  respecting  running 
water  at  the  Damascus  gate,  is  too  indefinite  and  legendary  to 
be  of  any  weight.  Yet  the  writers  of  the  Talmud  have  re- 
corded the  tradition  of  their  day,  that  the  blood  from  the  great 
altar  was  drained  off  by  «  subterranean  channel  into  the  val- 
ley of  the  Kidron  ;  where  it  was  sold  to  the  gardeners  for 
manure.^ 

In  respect  to  the  suggestion  formerly  made  by  me,  as  to  the 
possible  identity  of  this  intermitting  fountain  with  the  pool  of  Be- 
thesda,  I  may  now  venture  a  somewhat  more  definite  statement.' 
The  irregular  flow  certainly  corresponds  perfectly  well  with  the 
"troubling"  of  the  water.  When  it  is  said,  that  ''an  angel 
went  down  at  a  certain  season  into  the  pool  and  troubled  the 
water,"  probably  there  is  no  one  who  would  hold,  that  on  every 
such  occasion  there  was  the  visible  form  and  appearance  of  an 
angel.  This  mysterious  motion  of  the  waters,  of  which  none 
could  comprehend  the  cause,  the  people  ascribed  to  the  direct 
sapematural  agency  of  an  angel ;  and  this  in  accordance  with 
the  general  principle,  that  God  administers  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse through  the  agency  of  the  angels,  his  messengers.'  Again, 
when  it  is  said,  that  "  whosoever  then  first  after  the  troubling  of 
the  water  stepped  in,  was  made  whole  of  whatsoever  disease  he 
had,"  it  is  evident  that  the  healing  power  was  held  to  lie,  not  in 
the  water  itself,  but  in  the  circumstance  oi  first  stepping  in. 
This  of  course  is  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  all  medical  waters  ; 
as  is  also  the  other  circumstg,nce,  that  the  power  extended  to  the 
healing  of  all  kinds  of  diseases.  In  these  particulars  we  have 
the  unerring  marks  of  a  current  popular  belief;  which  the 
Evangelist  has  chosen  to  make  the  basis  of  his  representation. 
The  same  was  sometimes  done  by  an  authority  higher  than 
John.* 

Canals  or  Sewers,  etc. — Of  the  channel  for  water  on  Zion, 

*  Joma,  foL  58.  2 ;  see  Lightfoot  Hor.  ncend  into  the  canal,  etc."     Comp.  Holy 

Heb.  0pp.  II  p.  20.  ed.  Lcnsd— In  the  City  II.  p.  842. 

tract  Middoth,  8.   2,  8,  it  is  also  related,  »  Jolin  5,  2-7.     See  in  Vol.  L  p.  342. 

that  "  at  the  southeast  comer  of  the  altar  [L  507.] 

were  twp  openings,  through   which   the  '  Comp.  Heb.  1,  7.  14. 

blood  was  collected  into  the  canal,  and  so  ^  See  especially  our  Lord's  parable  of 

carried  off  into  tlie  Kidron  ;**  and  further,  the  Rich  Man   and  Lazarus,  founded  on 

that  '*  in  the  floor  at  the  same  comer  was  the  Jewish  popular  belief  as  to  Hades  and 

a  place  a  cubit  square,  covered  by  a  mar-  the  state  of  the  dead ;  Luke  IG,    19  sq. 

Ue  slab  with  a  ring,  where  one  could  de-  comp.  Luke  23,  39  sq. 
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and  the  sewer  along  the  bazar,  as  also  those  reported  to  exist  in 
connection  with  the  caosewav,  I  have  already  spoken.^  It  remains 
only  to  add  a  few  words  respecting  two  other  subterranean 

passages. 

One  is  outside  of  the  B&b  el-Mugh&ribeh  or  Dung  gate,  near 
the  bed  of  the  Tyropoeon.  This  I  have  formerly  mentioned.* 
A  low  arch  here  forms  the  present  outlet  of  a  large  sewer  from 
the  city.  This  was  pointed  out  to  us  in  1838,  as  the  sewer  by 
which  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Fellahin,  in  their  siege  of 
Jerusalem  in  1834,  passed  in  and  got  possession  of  the  city.' 
Dr  Barclay  informs  me,  that  he  recently  attempted  to  explore 
this  deep  channel,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  communication 
between  it  and  the  causeway  or  the  sewers  above  ;  but  having 
approached  within  twenty  or  thirty  yards  of  the  causeway,  the 
passage  became  so  low  and  choked  with  mud,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  return.^  Tobler  also  appears  to  have  had  no  better 
success.* 

The  mouth  of  another  subterranean  passage  is  seen  on  the  de- 
clivity above  the  upper  fountain,  a  little  southwestwards  from  the 
same.  This  canal  is  mentioned  by  Schultz ;  but  appears  to  have 
been  first  explored  and  described  by  Tobler.'  According  to  him, 
so  far  as  he  could  follow  it,  the  passage  runs  up  first  N.  20®  W. 
for  480  feet ;  and  then  west,  142  feet.  The  greater  part  is 
walled  with  small  stones  laid  in  mortar ;  and  the  bottom  is  flagged 
with  square  stones.  For  113  feet,  the  canal  is  cut  through  the 
limestone  rock.  The  width  is  about  2\  feet ;  the  height  varia- 
ble, sometimes  low  and  sometimes  rising  to  eight  feet.  The 
whole  is  now  entirely  dry,  and  the  air  pure. 

The  same  canal  was  again  explored  in  1853  by  Dr  Barclay. 
Taking  with  them  lights,  tape-line,  and  compass,  they  penetrated 
more  than  six  hundred  feet ;  when  it  became  too  much  choked 
to  proceed  further.  On  plotting  t^eir  measurements  upon  the 
map,  Dr  Barclay  found  that  the  passage  had  taken  them  to  the 
path  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Bab  el-Mugharibeh  or  Dung 
gate  ;  where  they  distinctly  heard  the  peculiar  tread  of  donkeys 
overhead.     From  this  point  it  runs  farther  due  west. 

This  excavation  is  held  to  have  been  a  sewer  ;  and  if  so^  it 
was  not  improbably  a  branch  of  that  coming  down  from  the  city 
near  the  same  gate,  as  above  described.  There  is  nothing  to 
identify  it  with  the  "  canal"  mentioned  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 

*  For  the  channel  on  Zion,  see  above,  pp.  pogr.  L  p.  92.  Schnltz  refers  their  en- 
243,  244.  For  the  sewer  under  the  bazar,  trance  to  the  other  passage  mentioned  bo- 
lee  p.  166  ;  and  for  those  sfiid  to  be  under    low. 

the  causeway,  see  pp.  187,  190.  *  Ms.  Letter  of  Dec.  6th,  1853. 

•  Vol  L  p  265.  [  i.  3iK).]  *  Topogr.  I  p.  90  sq. 

■  So  we  were  distinctly  informed  by  •  Schultz  p.  41.  Tobler  Topogr.  L  p 
those  who  knew ;  and  so  too  Tobler,  To-    93  sq. 
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near  which  the  sacrifices  were  slaughtered  in  ancient  times,  and 
where  aU  Jews  inscribed  their  names  on  an  adjacent  walL^ 
This  latter  was  obviously  within  the  temple  enclosure ;  which  in 
Benjamin's  day  was  in  possession  of  the  Christians,  and  to 
which  the  Jews  then  had  access.* 


VIII.   SEPULCHRES. 

I  have  here  only  to  present  a  few  additional  remarks  upon 
the  Tomb  of  Helena  and  the  Tombs  of  the  Prophets,  so  called  ; 
both  of  which  are  treated  of  in  my  former  work.' 

Tomb  or  Helena.  This  remarkable  excavation,  commonly 
known  to  travellers  as  the  tombs  of  the  Kings,  we  examined  in 
1838,  as  Irby  and  Mangles  had  done  before  us,  to  ascertain 
whether  there  might  not  exist  an  entrance  at  the  north  end  of 
the  portico,  similar  to  that  now  open  at  the  southern  end.  We 
however  found  nothing.*  The  attempt  was  renewed  by  Messrs 
Wolcott  and  Tipping  in  1842.  Ytlsuf,  who  had  been  with  us, 
was  employed,  and  two  other  men.  They  reached  the  block  of 
stone  described  by  Irby  and  Mangles ;  it  was  three  or  four  feet 
square,  and  seemed  to  have  been  broken  away  from  the  front  of 
the  portico.  They  removed  it,  but  found  no  opening  beneath  ; 
and  laid  bare  the  rock  for  several  feet,  without  discovering  any 
trace  of  a  passage.  None  probably  ever  existed.  Indeed  the 
rock  on  that  side  is  less  firm  and  compact,  and  less  suited  for 
excavation.' 

In  a  former  volume  I  have  likewise  brought  forward  the  evi- 
dence, which  goes  to  show,  that  this  sepulchre  was  that  of 
Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene  ;  as  suggested  by  Pococke.  This  is 
mentioned  as  on  the  north  of  Jerusalem  by  Josephus  and 
Jerome  ;  and  also  generally  by  Eusebius  and  Pausanias.  The 
evidence  may  be  reduced  to  three  heads  : 

First.  According  to  Josephus,  the  sepulchre  was  constructed 
with  three  pyramids  at  the  distance  of  three  stadia  from  the 
city,  overagainst  a  gate  of  the  third  wall ;  which  wall  is  also 
said  to  have  passed  overagainst  the  sepulchre.*  These  pyramids 
Eusebius  calls  atdce  or  cippi;  and  speaks  of  them  as  extant 
and  famous  in  his  day.' 

Second.  Jerome,  in  describing  the  journey  of  Paula  from 

'  Bei:j.  of  Tad.  hy  ABher,  I.  p.  86.  2,  the  way,  the  passage  toma  dae  west ;  * 

Hel).  and.  p.  71,  Trand.  Letter  of  Dec.  6th,  1853. 

'  The  author  of  the  Holy  City  has  no  >  Vol.  L  pp.  856  sq.  864.  [  i.  528  sq. 

doabt,  that  tlie  canal  above  de^wribed,  is  589.1 

M  the  termination  of  the  drain  of  the  great  ^  See  Vol.  L  p.  860.  [  i.  533.] 

altar ;"  IL  p.  453.     Dr  Barclay  remarks  :  *  See  Wolcott  in  Biblloth.  Sacra,  1848| 

'*  In  thi«  supposition  he  is  entirely  mi»-  p.  85  sq. 

taken  ;  for  at  the  terminus  of  our  peregji-  *  Antt.  20.  4. 8.  B.  J.  5.  2.  2.    ib.  5. 4.  2 

nation,  which  was  already  too  far  out  of  ^  H.  E.  2.  12,  arr^Xjau  9iaipa^7s, 
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Lydda  to  Jerusalem,  says  she  ascended  by  Betb-lioron  and 
Gibeon,  passed  near  Ramah,  and  stopped  a  little  at  Gibeah  ;  she 
then  entered  Jerusalem,  leaving  the  mausoleum  of  Helena  on 
the  left  handJ  Since  the  appearance  of  my  former  work,  the 
site  of  Gibeah  of  Saul  has  been  definitely  identified  with  the 
Tuleil  el-Ftll,  which  rises  some  distance  south  of  Bamah,  and 
close  on  the  east  of  the  great  northern  road.  This  road  is  at 
present  unquestionably  the  same  that  it  ever  was  ;  and  Paula 
proceeding  from  Gibeah  to  Jerusalem  would  have,  as  now,  this 
sepulchre  on  her  left.* 

Third,  The  testimony  of  Pausanias  establishes  the  remarka- 
ble character  of  the  sepulchre  of  Helena ;  which  he  names, 
along  with  that  of  king  Mausolus  in  Caria,  as  being  particularly 
worthy  of  admiration.'  He  makes  allusion,  exaggerated  and 
legendary  indeed,  to  the  singular  doors  ;  and  these,  as  also  the 
splendid  marble  sarcophagi,  are  found  in  no  other  sepulchre 
around  Jerusalem.  All  the  circumstances  of  elaborateness  and 
splendour,  which  mark  this  sepulchre,  and  this  alone,  made  it 
famous  in  the  days  of  Pausanias  and  Eusebius  ;  and  still  distin- 
guish it  above  all  others. 

All  these  points  of  evidence,  taken  together,  seem  to  me  to 
prove,  beyond  all  reasonable  question,  the  identity  of  this  sepul- 
chre with  that  of  Helena.  The  three  pyramids  were  probably 
slender  cippi  of  a  pyramidal  form,  erected  on  the  level  ground 
above  the  portal,  not  unlike  to  those  surmounting  one  of  the 
rock-hewn  tombs  at  Petra.* 

In  view  of  the  preceding  considerations,  the  attempt  of 
Schultz  and  De  Saulcy  to  transfer  the  tomb  of  Helena  to  a  sep- 
ulchre far  in  the  northwest  of  the  city,  and  north  of  the  Birket 
Mamilla,  can  only  be  regarded  as  against  all  the  evidence.'  Es- 
pecially so,  since  the  latter  writer  admits  of  his  own  accord,  that 
the  tomb  proposed  "  is  of  such  coarse  workmanship,  as  to  pre- 
sent a  striking  contrast  with  the  magnificent  carvings  of  the 
tombs  of  the  Kings."* 

*  Hieron.  Epitaph.  Paulffi :  "  In  Gabaa  one ;  Wflson  Lands  of  the  Bible,  L  p. 
orbe  ii»]ae  ad  solum  dinita  paululum  sub-  429.  But  these  very  pyramids  are  called 
etitit.  .  .  Ad  lievam  mausoleo  Helena*  de-  by  Eurebius  (tt^Xou,  and  conld  not  tbere- 
relicto,  .  .  .  inirrossa  est  Jerusolymam  fore  have  been  large.  The  whole  work  is 
urbem."  0pp.  T.  IV.  ii.  p.  673,  cd.  Mar-  called  by  Pausanias  tcC^os,  and  by  Jerome 
tianay.  a  maufoleum ;  neither  of  which  terms  is 

*  M.  De  Saulcy  asserts,  that  Paula  came  well  applicable  to  three  separate  cippi  or 
"  from  the  direction  of  Jaffa."   II.  p.  199.  even  three  pyramids.     Indeed  the  very  ex- 

'  Pausan.  Grsec.  Descr.  8.  16  fin.  pression  of   Josephus   implies  the   same 

*  See  Vol.  II.  p.  129,  comp.  p.  126  sq.  thing.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  the 
{^W,  515,  comp.  p.  510.] — It  is  objected,  bones  of  Helena  would  literally  be  depo- 
thnt  according  to  Josephus  the  bones  of  sited  in  three  pyramids ;  but  rather  in  a 
Helena  were  to  be  buried  in  the  pttromids  sepulchre  constnicted  with  three  cippi, 
(bi.^ai  iy  raus  trvpafilcriy)  whicii  she  had  '  Schultz  p.  65.  De  Saulcy  II  p.  160. 
erected;  Antt  20.  4.  3.  Hence  it  is  in-  *  M.  De  Saulcy  has  a  long  and  elabo- 
ferrcd,  that  her  tomb  was  not  an  excavated  rate  argument,  covering  more  than  Gfty 


TOMBS  OF   THE  P110PBET8. 

Tombs  op  the  Prophets. — These  are  near  the  top  of  the 
roonnt  of  Olives,  not  far  south-BouthweBt  of  the  viilagt.  They 
are  mentioned  in  my  former  work  ;  but  we  did  imt  ourselvcB 
then  virit  them  ;  nor  had  they  at  that  time  been  described  by 
others,"  This  deficiency  has  since  been  abundantly  supplied; 
and  I  give  here  a  plan  and  brief  description." 


The  entrance  ia  through  a  hole  in  the  rock,  with  a  blind 
stair,  which  leads  down  into  a  circidar  apartment  aliout  ten 
fcet  high,  and  twenty-one  feet  in  diameter.  This  is  excavated 
in  the  rock.  From  this  chamber,  two  parallel  galleries,  ten 
feet  high  and  five  wide,  are  carried  southwards  through  the 
rock  fiT  about  sixty  feet,  A  third  gallery,  on  the  left,  di- 
verges  southeast,   and   extends   for   about   forty   feet.      These 


paRN  1.II.  pp.  lG3-2i.1),  by  which  be  al- 
irmpM  lo  prive  tlmt  Ihe  tonibi  id*  die 
Kuv$N  toralM.  nre  Ilip  vi-riutile  wpulchns 
of  I'aiid  aud  hU  >a«Muori.  SaungniDe 
i«  hf,  Indmd,  ihat  he  ■duaUy  auigiu  the 
wnnil  cliambera  atid  skhri  to  the  bodiet 
at  the  iaditidual  king* ;  ib.  p,  183  iq. 
Th*  iTvnniRil  will  probably  conviace  do 
oo^,  wbo  liai  iv|f]iri  tu  each  pB»ages  of 
Scnplure  a*  I  K  3,  10.  II.  43.  3  Chr. 
!",  27.  S3.  SS.  Aet»  8.  39 ;  aee  alra. 
Vol    I    p,  .161   .q.  [i.  686.)     WilhtheM 

rugpt  the  tUUmenti  of  JoHphai  arc 
jwrfi'i't  ati-iinliuiee ;  even  npon  M.  I>e 
Sattli'v'a  owD  ihowing. — Tbe  at^mcat  U 
nrv  sniilat  (o  that  by  whioh  Or  E.  D. 
Vot.  III.— 22 


iMe   I 


J.  .  r  iha 

Tomb  of  Alexander,  4ta. 


Great; 
Cunb.  I: 

'  Vol.  L  p.  364.  [i.  589,] 

'  The  accoDDt  in  the  tent  b  ilnwii 
chieBy  frimi  Wolcntt,  Bibtjotheoa  Sacra, 
1843,  p.  36;  nnd  rrom  Tobler,  Siloah  n. 
Oelbeig,  p.  260  eq.  The  plan  is  that  of 
Tohler. — ThsM  tmntm  an  alto  doioKbed 
bv  lard  Nugeat,  H.  p  73  iq. ;  by  Scbnlta 
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three  passages  are  connected  by  two  cross  galleries  in  concentric 
curves ;  one  at  their  extreme  end,  the  other  in  the  middle. 
Running  between  these  latter  is  a  fourth  shorter  gallery  ;  lying 
on  the  east  of  the  middle  one  of  the  first  three.  Niches  for 
dead  bodies,  thirty-two  in  number,  are  seen  along  the  farther  side 
of  the  outer  curved  gallery,  on  a  level  with  the  floor.  Two 
small  chambers,  each  having  two  or  three  niches,  open  into  the 
same  passage,  opposite  the  ends  of  the  two  westernmost  galleries. 
The  western  end  of  the  middle  curved  passage  is  carri^  roimd 
in  a  semicircle  beyond  the  western  gallery ;  and  here  are  also 
several  niches.  The  straight  passages,  and  also  the  middle 
curved  gallery,  have  no  recej.tacles  for  bodies.  From  the  eastern 
part  of  the  same  curved  gallery,  an  irregular  passage  is  carried 
eastward  for  more  than  a  hundr^  feet ;  where  it  terminates  in  a 
clayey  friable  soil.  This  was  probably  the  reason  why  it  was 
not  continued.  Along  this  last  passage,  there  are  two  or  three 
quite  small  chambers,  and  a  few  niches.  The  air  is  everywhere 
pure. 

These  singular  sepulchral  galleries,  so  different  in  their  plan 
and  character  from  all  other  sepulchres  around  the  Holy  City, 
are  as  yet  an  enigma  to  travellers  and  antiquarians.  All  that 
can  be  definitely  affirmed  is,  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  "tombs  of  the  prophets"  mentioned  by  the  Evangelists.* 

IX.    THE   HOLY   SEPULCHRE. 

Having  thus  completed  what  I  have  to  say  respecting  the 
topography  and  antiquities  of  the  Holy  City  in  the  times  of  the 
New  Testament  and  of  Josephus,  I  turn  for  a  few  moments  to 
another  monument  of  later  celebrity  ;  first  known  indeed  to 
histor}^  in  the  fourth  century  ;  but  ever  since  that  time  overshad- 
o\vinp;  in  importance  all  other  monuments,  in  the  estimation  of 
much  of  the  Christian  world.     I  mean  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  since  the  publication  of  the  Bib- 
lical Researches  in  1841,  this  topic  has  been  discussed  with  great 
fulness  ;  and,  in  some  parts,  under  a  new  aspect.     My  purpose 

>  Matt.  23,  29.   Luke  11,  47.— Scbaltz  Bee  Smith's  Diet  of  Antt  art  Funus,  p. 

connects  this  excavation  with   **  the  rock  r)61.     But  there  was  nothing  of  that  kind 

Periatf-reon "  mentioned  by  Josephus  (B.  here ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Greek 

J.  5.   12.  2) ;  to  which  ran  the   wall  of  word  was  ever  thus  applied.    The  language 

Titus  along  the  mount  of  Olives.     He  sup-  of  Josephus,  too,  implies  a  prominent  rock, 

poses  TCfpiarfptdfif  to  be  here  put  for  c-dum-  Further,  if  the  Romans  brought  their  wall 

barium^  in  the  signification  of  a  sepulchre  thus  near  to  the  top  of  the  mount,  tliev 

with   many  niches ;  p.  72.     So  Krafit  p.  voluntarily  subjected  themselves  to  the  toil 

203.     De  Saulcy,  II.  p.  221.     The  word  and  trouble  of  lengthening  it  by  at  least 

coltimbarium  {dovecote)  was  indeed  in  a  half  a  mile,  without  necessity  or  motive; 

late  age  applied  to  a  sepulchre  filled  up  and  all  this  in  a  work  accomplished  by  the 

with  niches  to  receive  the  funeral  urns ;  army  in  three  days. 
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here  is  simply  to  ascertain,  in  brief,  what  progress  may  have  been 
made  towards  a  final  determination  of  the  question,  whether  the 
present  site  is  the  true  one. 

The  evidence  on  which  the  whole  question  turns,  is  of  two 
kinds,  topographical  and  historical.  The  particulars  of  this  evi- 
dence, so  far  as  then  known,  were  given  in  my  former  work  ;  and 
the  result  which  seemed  to  me  to  follow,  was  against  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  present  site.* 

I.  In  respect  to  the  topographical  evidence,  we  have  already 
seen,  that  the  discovery  of  the  ancient  chambers  at  the  Damas- 
cus gate,  and  the  general  recognition  of  them  as  belonging  to  an' 
anciunt  gate  of  the  second  wall  on  that  spot,  has  wrought  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  treating  of  the  second  wall,  among  the 
advocates  for  the  authenticity  of  the  sepulchre.'  The  course  of 
that  wall  is  now  laid  down  by  them  along  the  street  of  the 
bazar  to  the  Damascus  gate  ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  gate 
Gennath  is  held  to  have  been  opposite  to  that  street  on  the 
northern  brow  of  Zion.  Both  of  these  new  positions,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show,  are  untenable.'  I  have  also  brought 
forward  facts  and  evidence,  stronger  than  before,  which  demon- 
strate, that  the  second  wall  must  have  run  considerably  on  the 
west  of  the  sepulchre  ;  and  which  show  also,  ;that  its  probable 
course  was  near  the  street  leading  northwards  from  the  castle  to 
the  Latin  convent.* 

So  far,  then,  as  the  topographical  evidence  is  concerned,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
present  site  of  the  sepulchre.  Hence  have  arisen,  apparently, 
the  efforts  made  to  transfer  the  Tyropoeon  and  Akra  to  a'hother 
part  of  the  city  ;  in  order  to  get  rid  both  of  the  ancient  reservoir 
now  known  as  the  pool  of  Hezekiah,  and  also  of  the  waters  of 
Gihon  on  the  west.  Hence  too  the  theory  of  sources,  which  do 
not  exist,  on  the  northern  quarter  of  the  city. 

II.  In  respect  to  the  historical  testimony,  there  has  likewise 
been  some  change  in  the  manner  of  bringing  it  forward.  Instead 
of  the  plausible  d  priori  statement  of  Chateaubriand,  we  have 
had  from  one  writer  "  an  antecedent  probability  ; "  and  from 
another  the  "  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  a  right  conclu- 
sion."* B.ut  the  actual  historic  facts  remain  for  the  most  part 
unmodified. 

The  precise  and  main  point  of  inquiry  in  relation  to  this 
topic  is :  Did  there  exist,  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  any  such 
historical  evidence  or  tradition  respecting  the  ])lace  of  our  Lord's 

»  See  Vol  L  pp.  408-418.    [it  64-80.]         •  See  above,  pp.  199  sq.  218  aq. 
The  reader  is  relerred  to  that  discussion;         *  See  above,  pp.  218-220. 
as  it  lies  at  the  baaiB  of  the  further  remarks         *  Newinun,  Kssny  on  Miracles,  pp.  143 

in  tlie  text.  sq.  153  sq.     Holy  City  IL  p.  74. 

'  See  aboTe,  pi  2ia 
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sepulchre,  as  to  lead  to  the  selection  of  the  present  site  as  the 
true  one  ?  Here  Eusebius  is  the  first  and  chief  witness.  No 
earlier  father  or  writer  makes  even  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
sepulchre  as  then  existing  ;  nor  to  any  tradition  respecting  it. 
Nor  does  any  later  writer  speak  of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  discovery  of  the  site,  until  seventy  years  after  the  event. 
The  Bourdeaux  pilgrim  in  A.  D.  333,  and  Cyril,  a  deacon  under 
Macarius,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  are 
utterly  silent.  Eusebius,  therefore,  the  cotemporary  and  an 
actor  in  these  transactions,  the  friend  and  agent  of  the  eiriperor 
Constantino  in  Palestine,  is  the  sole  writer  who  bears  testimony 
to  the  historical  facts  as  an  eyewitness. 

This  father,  writing  ten  years  or  more  before  the  alleged  dis- 
covery of  the  sepulchre,  speaks  of  crowds  of  pilgrims,  who 
flocked  to  Jerusalem  to  pay  their  dtevotions  on  the  mount  of 
Olives,  where  our  Saviour  taught  his  discii)le8  and  then  ascended 
into  Heaven.*  He  speaks  also  of  the  place  of  our  Lord's  nativity 
at  Bethlehem  ;  which  indeed  was  marked  by  a  still  earlier  tra- 
dition.' Now  had  there  been,  in  like  manner,  a  definite  tradition 
as  to  our  Lord's  sepulchre,  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  now  these 
crowds  of  pilgrims,  who  were  eager  to  seek  out  even  the  most 
trivial  scriptural  localities,  should  have  neglected  to  ascertain 
and  visit  the  sacred  spot ;  and  also,  how  Eusebius  should  have 
omitted  to  allude  to  the  fact,  when  speaking  of  the  two  other 
collateral  traditions.^ 

Indeed,  the  language  of  Eusebius  would  seem  rather  to  imply 
the  non-existence  of  any  such  tradition.  He  relates,*  that  after 
the  council  of  Nicea  (A.  D.  325),  the  emperor  Constantino 
became  desirous  of  *'  performing  a  glorious  work  in  Palestine,  by 
adorning  and  rendering  sacred  the  place  of  our  Lord's  resurrec- 
tion." This  was  undertaken  by  him,  not  without  a  divine 
admonition,  but  as  moved  thereto  in  spirit  by  the  Saviour  him- 
self? ''For  hitherto  impious  men,  or  rather  the  whole  race  of 
demons  through  their  instrumentality,  had  made  every  efibrt  to 
deliver  over  that  illustrious  monument  to  darkness  and  oblivion." 
Such  language,  certainly,  would  hardly  be  appropriate,  in  speak- 
ing of  a  spot  definitely  known  and  marked  by  long  tradition. 

*  Eii8eb.  Domonstr.  Ev.  6.  18.  p.  288.  "the  idol-fane  [over  the  sepulchre]  as  jet 
Colon.  1(>88 :  twk  tls  Xpicrrhy  TrtTriartvKS-  excited  the  horror,  and  forbade  the  devo- 
rvif airdyT<ay Tramax^^ft^ yvi o^vyTp€x^yTO»y  tions  of  the  early  Christians;"  Holy  City 
.  .  .  [fj'cifo]  T^f  M  rh  opos  Toitu  'EAaiwv  II.  p.  440,  comp.  p.  73.  Thi«  statement 
irpoffKvirfiafas .  . .  fy^a  [rov  A6yov]  to7s  assumes,  that  they  and  Eu8ebiu^  knew  the 
iamov  fia^rrrals  M  riji  aKpwptias  rov  r&v  spot.  If  eo,  what  motive  exi>ted  for  liis 
*ZKaiSiv  upovs  tA  rrtpl  rf/j  orvyrtAftas  /uu-  and  their  Mlence  ?  Why  not  sjieak  of  the 
ariipia  irapai(i<uK6roSt  iyrtv^^y  t€  t^v  fh  *'  horror  "  thus  excited  ? 

ovpavovs  iivoiov   ireiroiijfityov,      Cora  p.  in         *  Euseb.  Vit.  Const.  8,  26,  26. 

Vol.  I.  p.  416  pi.  77.1  •  OvK   i^f€l   rovr'    iy   ^layoi^   fiaXAy, 

*  See  Vol.  I   p.  41 G.  |ii.  78.]  iXA*  W  ainov  rov  JLuriipoi  kyoKurn^tU 

*  It  does  not  help  the  matter  to  say,  that  r^  irycv/uiTi.     ib.  3.  25. 
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Indeed,  Eusebius  expressly  affirms,  that  the  discovery  of  the 
sepulchre  was  "  beyond  all  hope."  *  In  like  manner  the  emperor 
himself,  in  his  letter  to  Macarius  preserved  by  Eusebius,  regards 
the  discovery  of  "  the  monument  of  the  Saviour's  most  sacred 
passion,  which  for  so  long  a  time  had  been  hidden  under  ground," 
as  "  a  miracle  beyond  the  capacity  of  man  sufficiently  to  cele- 
brate, or  men  to  comprehend."'  The  mere  removal  of  obstruc- 
tions from  a  well  known  spot,  could  hardly  have  been  described 
as  a  miracle  so  stupendous.  Indeed,  as  I  have  elsewliere  re- 
marked, the  whole  tenor  of  the  language  both  of  Eusebius  and 
Constantine  shows,  that  the  discovery  of  the  sepulchre  was  held 
to  be  the  result,  not  of  a  previous  knowledge  derived  from 
tradition,  but  of  a  supernatural  intimation.^ 

Great  stress  continues  to  be  laid  upon  the  circumstance  first 
reported  by  Eusebius,  that  the  same  "  impious  men,"  after  cover- 
ing over  the  sepulchre  with  earth,  had  built  upon  it  "  a  dark 
retreat  or  cavern  for  the  lascivious  demon  Venus."  *  Nothing  is 
here  intimated  as  to  the  time  of  its  construction.  Jerome,  some 
seventy  years  after  the  discovery,  places  a  marble  statue  of  Venus 
on  the  "  rock  of  the  cross  "  or  Golgotha,  and  an  image  of  Jupiter 
on  the  place  of  the  resurrection  ;  and  affirms  that  they  had  been 
upon  the  spot  from  the  time  of  Adrian.^  There  is  here  a  dis- 
crepancy between  this  account  and  that  of  Eusebius  ;  and  the 
Latin  father  must  be  in  the  wrong  ;  for  Eusebius  was  an  eye- 
witness, and  Jerome  not.  The  historians  of  the  next  century, 
too,  adopt  the  account  of  Eusebius,  and  say  nothing  of  Adrian 
in  this  connection.'  What  then  is  the  amount  of  all  this  testi- 
mony ?  Why  simply,  just  what  I  have  formerly  stated,^  that 
writers  ex  post  facto  have  mentioned  such  a  tem})le  or  idol  as 
standing,  not  over  the  sepulchre  knoivn  of  old  as  that  of  Christ, 
but  over  the  spot  Jixed  upon  by  Constantine  as  that  sepulchre. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  a  temple  and  idol  stood  upon 
that  spot ;  but  this  fact  in  itself  has  no  bearing  to  show  that 
the  place  was  the  true  sepulchre.  Indeed,  the  two  parts  of  the 
argument  are  inconsistent  with  each  other.     If  the  pagan  tem})le 

*  Eu8eb.  Vit  Const.  3.  28,  t^  crtfivhy  Koi  on  Miracles  p.    liG.     So  too  Mr  Taylor, 

wa^ytop  Tfis  crttrripiov  iLycurrdcrtots  fiapri^  Anc.  Cliristiaiiity,  Pt.  VII.  p.  20(». 
^y  Trap*  4\wl9a  iraoray  aynpaiytro,  '  Coinp.  above,  Vol.  I.  p.    414.  [ii.   74, 

«  Euseb.  Vit  Conrt.  3.   30,  rh  yhp  rh  75.] 
yy^pKffxa  rov  ayiwrdrou  ixtlyov  ird^ovs  ttrh         *  Vita.  Const.  3.  26,  ytKp&y  tlZdliKtay  ck^ 

ry  Y^  wd\cu  KpwrSiifyoy^  rotrairais  iray  riov  *A<ppoilTrjs  iucoKdo^tp  Haifiovi  fivx^t 

W9pt69ots  Aad'Ciy  .  .  .  traa-ay   ^KirKriliy  &A17-  olKO^ojxy\ffdfitvoi, 

dwf  tnrtpfiaiyti^  kt\. — There  is  a  question         '  Hioron.  Ep.  49,  ad  Paiilin.  0pp.  IV. 

here  as  to  the  word  yvd>pt(rfia^  whether  it  ii.  p.  /)61.  ed.  Mart 

refers  to  the  sepulchre,  or  to  the  t me  cross         *  Socr.    H.    K.    1.    17.      Sozom.    2.    1. 

alleged  to  have  been  discovered  at  the  sjime  Theoloret  is  silent   as  to  any  temple  or 

time.     It  makes  no  difference  with  the  ar-  statue. 

g^mient^  whichever  way  it  is  understood.         '  See  Vol.   I.  p.  413    sq.  [ii.   73  sq.] 

Mr  Newman  understands  the  cross;  Essay  Comp.  IHblioth.  Sac.  1843,  p.  183  sq 

Vol.  III.— 2-2* 
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had  thus  actually  marked  the  place  of  the  sepulchre  as  ^ 
"  lasting  record  "  from  the  days  of  Adrian,  or  for  any  period  of 
time,  then  this  site  was  a  definite  and  well  known  spot.  Yet, 
according  to  Eusebius  and  the  later  writers,  the  sepulchre  had 
been  consigned  to  utter  oblivion,  and  its  discovery  was  the  result 
of  a  divine  warning,  accompanied  by  diligent  inquiry.* 

In  respect  to  what  is  usually  and  appropriately  termed  the 
invention  of  the  true  cross,"  which  historians  of  that  and  the  next 
century  narrate  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  discovery  of  the 
sepulchre,  the  advocates  of  tradition  seem  at  present  disposed  to 
say  as  little  as  possible.®  As  to  the  cross,  Eusebius  is  silent. 
Yet  in  less  than  twenty  years  we  find  Cyril,  and  afterwards 
Jerome,  speaking  of  its  existence  as  a  public  and  well  known 
fact ;  and  such  not  improbably  is  the  import  of  the  epistle  of 
Constantine.*  So  that  I  may  still  say,  as  before,  that  there  is 
hardly  any  fact  in  history  better  accredited,  than  this  alleged 
discovery  of  the  true  cross.  The  discovery  of  the  sepulchre,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  cross,  belong  historically  and  appropriately 
together.* 

Thus  a  consideration  of  the  cotemporary  historical  evidence 
goes  to  show,  that  in  the  selection  of  the  present  site  there  was 
neither  any  prior  tradition,  nor  any  direct  probability,  to  guide 
the  choice/ 

We  are  now  prepared  to  advance  a  step  further  and  take  the 
positicm,  that  even  had  there  existed  such  an  earlier  tradition,  it 
could  have  had  no  authority  in  opposition  to  the  clear  and  defi- 
nite topop^raphical  evidence.  This  latter  rests,  not  only  upon 
recorded  historical  facts,  but  also  upon  archaiological  remains 
and  the  physical  features  of  the  ground.  A  tradition  may  have 
had  its  source  in  error ;  and  then  it  only  serves  to  per])etuate 
that  error.  Thus  in  the  parallel  example  of  the  reinited  place 
of  the  ascension  on  the  mount  of  Olives,  there  was  actually  an 
earlier  tradition  ;  and  the  spot  was  early  visited  by  throngs  of  pil- 
grims. Such  is  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  ;  who  also  relates,  that 
Helena  tounded  there  a  chun;h  in  honour  of  our  Lord's  ascension, 
and  another  in  Bethlehem  over  Ihe  place  of  his  birth.''  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  weight  of  testimony  and  tradition,  the  site 

*  Comp.  Vol.  I.  pp.  873,  374.  [  iL  14.]  •See  fully  on  the  cross,  Vol.  L  pp.  873- 
'  H(»ly  City  II.  p.  223.                                375.  [  ii.  14^16.] 

*  Kxcept  Mr  Newman ;  Essay  on  Mir.  *  Hence  the  very  lopncal  position,  that 
p.  143  sq.  The  author  of  the  Holy  City  '*  the  more  improbable  the  supposition,  the 
gives  a  brief  statement  as  to  the  cross  in  better  reason  must  there  have  existed  for 
his  first  edition,  p.  303  sq.  But  in  the  se-  marking  this  as  the  spot ;"  Holy  City  IL 
cond  edition,  where  its  corresponding  place  p.  4. 

would  be  in  Vol.  II,  after  p.  73,  it  is  whc»lly         '  Euseb.    Demonstr.  Evang.   6.   18.  p 

omitted.  288      Vita.  Const  3.  34.     Comp.  above 

*  Th   yvoipifftia  rov  ayioarirov   irci^ovf.  p.  25G. 
See  the  preceding  page,  n.  2 
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assigned  by  it  as  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  ascension,  must  be 
regarded  as  wrong ;  since  it  is  in  contradiction  to  the  express 
declaration  of  Scripture.  According  to  Luke  in  his  Gospel, 
Jesus  led  out  his  disciples  "  as  far  as  to  Bethany,"  and  blessed 
them ;  and  "  while  he  blessed  them,  he  was  parted  from  them, 
and  carried  up  into  heaven."*  Language  cannot  be  more  defi- 
nite ;  and  in  entire  accordance  with  it  the  same  writer  relates  in 
the  book  of  Acts  :  "  Then  returned  they  [the  Apostles]  unto 
Jerusalem  from  the  mount  called  Olivet,  which  is  from  Jerusa- 
lem a  sabbath  day's  journey."'  Bethany  is  a  part  of  the  mount 
of  Olives.  It  lies  upon  the  eastern  slope,  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  or  more  below  the  crest ;  so  that  in  order  to  return  to  Jeru- 
salem it  is  necessary  to  cross  the  ridge,  and  the  most  direct 
path  leads  over  the  main  summit.'  Further,  if  this  summit  was 
the  true  place  of  the  ascension,  then  our  Lord  was  taken  up, 
and  the  cloud  received  him,  in  full  view  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  ;  a  circumstance  not  hinted  at  by  the  sacred  writers, 
nor  at  all  in  accordance  with  the  life  and  character  of  the 
Saviour.* 

As  subsidiary  to  the  supposed  testimony  of  tradition,  there 
has  recently  been  brought  forward  what  may  be  termed  the 
archceologiccd  argument ;  which  treats  of  the  original  form 
and  character  of  the  tomb,  and  of  the  changes  which  it  has 
subsequently  undergone.  This  argument,  so  far  as  it  is  an 
argument,  has  been  first  elaborated  in  the  valuable  memoir  of 
Prof.  Willis.*  It  assumes,  that  the  tomb  in  question  was  origi- 
nally an  excavated  sepulchre  ;  although  Eusebius  speaks  of  it  as 
an  antrum  or  cavern.'  The  architects  of  Constantino  doubtless 
gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  se})ulchre  ;  either  by  paring  down 
the  rock  into  the  foim  of  an  isolated  monolithic  tomb  or  wdi- 
cula  y  or  by  constructing  with  masonry  an  artificial  imitation 

'  Luke  24,  />0  51.  rare   to  acknowledge   the  courteous  and 

■  Acts  1,  12;  conip.  Luke  19,  29.  candid  tone  of  this  memoir;  so  strikingly 

'  Matthew  and    Alark  speak  of  Jesus,  in  contrast  with  tlie  spirit  of  the  work  in 

during  the  week  of  his  paj^sion,  as  going  which  it  is  printed. 

out  to  lodge  at  Bffhany ;  while  Luke  says         •  Gr.  rb  ivrpouj  which  usually  implies 

expressly  that  he  spent  the  nights  going  a  natural  cavern,  rather  th.m  an  excavated 

out  into  t/ut  mount  of  Olivc9 ;    see  Matt  tomb ;    Vit.    Consit    3.  2.'),  28,    153,    etc. 

SI,  17.     Mark  11,  11.  19.  20.     Luke  21,  So  Kusebius  himself  speaks  of  the  cave  of 

87.  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem,  rh  T>}y  ytyrfi~ 

*  Comp.  the  author's  Harmony,  p.  235.  (r€Ms&yTpovj  which  has  never  bc'cn  regarded 
Quart.  lieview,  Vol.  93.  p.  447. — Such  an  otherwise  than  as  natural ;  Vit.  Const  3. 
exhibition  might  be  open  to  the  charge  of  43.  Comp.  above.  Vol  I.  p.  41G.  [  ii.  78.] 
leaning  t*>wanis  the  spirit  of  SatiinVs  sug-  — The  word  used  by  the  Evangcli.'.fc*  is 
gration,  that  Jesus  should  cast  himself  mostly  fiinjfiuoyj  Matt.  27,  60.  28,  1  sq. 
down  from  the  pinnacle  of  tlie  temple;  Mark  15,  4(>.  16,  2  sq.  Luke  24,  2.  John 
Matt.  4,  6.     Luke  4,  9.  19,   41.    20,  1  sq.    Matthew  culls  it  alsc 

*  "The    architectural   History   of    the  T<i<;)oy,  27,  61.    28,  1.  etc. 

( !:nnh  of    the   Holy  Sepulchre  ;*»    Holy         '  Comp.  Prof.  Willis,  in  Holy  City  II 
L\:y  U.  pp.  129-1^94      It  gives  me  plea-     p.  172. 
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of  such  a  tomb.  Whether  this  remained  unharmed  in  the 
destruction  of  the  church  by  the  Persians  in  A.  D.  614,  is  un- 
known. Adamnanus  relates  from  Arculfus,  about  A.  D.  697, 
that  in  his  day  the  interior  of  the  monument  exhibited  "  the 
marks  of  the  workmen's  tools,  by  which  it  was  excavated.  The 
colour  of  the  rock  of  the  monument  and  sepulchre,"  he  says,  "  is 
not  uniform,  but  a  mixture  of  red  and  white." '  Now  as  the 
native  rock  of  that  locality  is  grey  limestone^  it  is  a  necessary 
conclusion,  that  the  sepulchre  to  which  this  "  mixture  of  red 
and  white  "  belonged  was  artificial.  Perhaps  it  was  the  work  of 
Modestus. 

More  definitely  is  it  assumed,  that  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph 
and  Nicodemus  so  called,  now  within  the  church,  was  "  formed 
long  before  the  church  was  built ; "  and  therefore  "  affords  im- 
portant collateral  evidence  for  the  genuineness"  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.'  That  crypt  I  have  already  described  ;  and  have 
endeavoured,  at  the  same  time,  to  meet  this  very  argument.* 
The  character  of  that  excavation,  its  rude  and  irregular  form,  its 
contracted  space  and  the  crowding  together  of  the  loculi,  furnish 
strong  evidence  against  its  high  antiquity.  Or,  admitting  for  the 
moment,  that  it  is  possibly  older  than  the  church,  there  is  noth- 
ing unnatural  in  the  supposition,  that  it  and  other  tombs  might 
have  been  excavated  in  tliis  ledge  of  rock  during  the  two  and  a 
half  centuries  next  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  when 
this  tract  not  improbably  was  unoccupied  by  dwellings.  Or, 
to  go  ])ack  still  further,  and  even  admitting  that  it  was  perhaps 
"  an  old  Jewish  sepulchre  of  an  age  prior  to  the  destruction  of. 
Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  ; "  *  the  conclusion  by  no  means  fol- 
lows, that,  inasmuch  as  there  could  have  been  no  sepulchre 
within  the  city,  therefore  the  second  wall  must  have  been  carried 
along  below  this  sj)Ot.  As  a  general  rule,  this  exclusion  of  sep- 
ulchres from  the  interior  of  the  city  undoubtedly  prevailed.  Yet 
when  the  third  wall  was  erected,  the  sepulchres  that  were  en- 
closed within  it,  like  that  of  John,  were  not  removed.  The 
tombs  of  the  kings  were  on  Zion  itself ;  and  later  Jewish  writers 
speak  also  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  children  of  Huldah  the 
prophetess,  as  having  been  originally  within  the  city,  and  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  mount  of  Olives  ;  where  they  were  still 
shown  in  the  fourteenth  century.'    All  this,  however,  is  unneces- 

*  "Pertotnm  ejns  oavaturam  ferramen-  '  Pri^f.  Willis,  in  Holy  City  II.  p.  194, 

tonim  ostpndit  vesti^ijiii,   quibus  dolatores  •  See  above,  pp.  180-182.     To  that  die 

sive  excisores  in  eorlein   usi   snnt  opere ;  cussion  the  reader  is  specially  reqnestod  to 

color  vcro  illius  ejnsidem  petric  monmnenti  refer. 

et  sepnlcri  noii  uuua  scd  dno  permixti  vi-  *  Prof.  Willis  from  Schultz,  Holy  City 

dentur;    ruber  utiquc  et    albus,    inde   et  II.  p.  1!)4.     Scliultz  p  97. 

bicolor  cadem  o.^tenditurpetra"     Mabillon  *  See   Lightfoot   0pp.    II.   p.   200.  ed 

Acta  Sunctor.  Stcc.  3.  P.  2.  p.  504.  Comp.  Leusd.     Parchi  in  Asher's  Ben],   of  Tud 

Dublin   Univ.    xMag.   Sept.   1845,  p.   273.  II.  p.  399.     Carmoly  Itin.  p.  238. 
Mus.  of  Class.  Antt.  Apr.  1853,  p.  357  sq. 
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sary ;  for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  whole  character  of  the 
sepulchre  of  Joseph  and  Nicodemus  aflFords  a  strong  archsBologi- 
cal  presumption  against  its  high  antiquity. 

Thus  we  are  brought  at  last  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
genuineness  of  the  present  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  sup- 
ported neither  by  well  authenticated  historical  facts,  nor  by  prior 
tradition,  nor  by  archaeological  features.  The  question,  therefore, 
aftor  all,  "  must  principally  be  determined  by  topooeaphical 
considerations/'  ^ 

The  fact,  that  an  unbroken  tradition  of  fifteen  centuries 
now  testifies  to  the  alleged  discovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  has 
no  bearing  to  show  the  genuineness  of  the  spot  thus  fixed  upon. 
The  tradition  may  have  had  its  origin  in  error  ;  and  in  that  case 
the  only  effect  of  its  long  continuance  has  been  to  fasten  that 
error  the  more  firmly  upon  the  world.  The  similar  tradition  in 
respect  to  the  place  of  Stephen's  martyrdom,  which  sprung  up  a 
century  later,  is  too  instructive  on  these  points  to  be  wholly 
passed  over. 

It  is  matter  of  more  than  mere  tradition,  that  after  three 
centuries  of  oblivion  the  burial-place  of  Stephen  was  held  to  be 
revealed,  and  his  body  recovered  in  December,  A.  D.  415.  This 
event  was  accompanied  by  visions  and  miracles ;  in  which  the 
chief  actor  was  Lucian  a  priest.  The  bones  of  the  proto-martyr 
were  transferred  with  solemn  rites  to  Jerusalem,  and  de})08ited  for 
a  time  on  Zion  ;  but  were  afterwards  removed  to  a  magnificent 
church  on  the  north  of  the  city,  erected  on  the  supposed  place 
p{  his  martyrdom  by  the  empress  Eudocia,  wife  of  Tlieodosius 
the  younger.  The  church  was  dedicated  in  A.  D.  460 ;  and 
appears  to  have  had  a  monastery  connected  with  it.  The 
empress  herself  was  buried  in  the  church.' 

The  narrative  of  the  discovery  and  removal  of  the  body  of 
St.  Stephen  was  written  by  Lucian  himself ;  and  the  authority 
of  it  is  attested  by  Augustine,  the  great  theologian  of  that  and 
later  ages,  and  also  by  Gennadius  of  Marseilles,  whose  work  was 
continued  by  Jerome.'     Augustine  likewise  testifies   largely  to 

*  I  un  happy  to  find  myself  sustained  genuine  one,  would  have  selected  one  which 

in  the  very  words  of  this  conclusion,   by  was  at  variance  with  the  gospel  account;" 

Prof.  Willis,  who  thn«  writes:  "Through-  Holy  City  II.  p.  195— This  last  point  is 

out  this  difcna<ion  I  have  applied  the  term  the  very  question  at  i^sue.     In  all  the  rest 

Holy  Sepulchre  to  that  which  is  exliibited  of  this  extract  I  entin'ly  concur, 
imder  this  name  in  the  church ;  without        •  On  the  church  built  by  the  empress 

intending  to  assume  its  identity  M-ith  the  Eudocia,  and  the  accompanying  circnm- 

•epulchre  of  the  grispel  narrative ;  which  stances,  see  Tillemont  Mcni«)ire>  etc.  II.  p. 

mast  principally  be  determined  by  tnpof/ra-  24.     Also  his  UUt.  des  Empereurs,  VL  p 

phieal  considfratians.     To  show  that  the  86. 

arrangements  of  this  sepulchre  are  not  in-         *  The  tract  of  Lucian  is  found  in  Au- 

oomdstent  with  sacred  history,  may  afford  gustini  0pp.  ed.  Benedict  Tom.  VII,  Ap- 

fome  slight  arguments  in  it-*  favour;  but  peiidix.      Prefixed  to  it  are   some  of  the 

it  could  hardly  be  suppo.sed,  that  those  teifstimonies  of  Augustine  and  that  of  Gen« 

who  firtft  asaerted   this   cave   to   be   the  nadiu^  as  well  a^t  references  to  later  writers. 
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the  many  miracles  wrought  hy  relics  of  the  martyr,  which  were 
possessed  by  his  own  church  at  Hippo  in  Africa,  and  by  neigh- 
bouring churches.  *  Sozomen,  the  cotemporary  historian,  speaks 
of  the  recovery  of  the  body  as  an  event  most  extraordinary  and 
wholly  divine.' 

All  these  circumstances  present  many  points  of  analogy,  both 
in  the  alleged  facts  and  in  the  testimony,  with  the  accounts  we 
have  of  the  similar  discovery  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  Holy  Sepul- 
chre in  A.  D.  325,  less  than  a  centurv  earlier.  The  erection  of 
a  splendid  church  fixed  the  place  of  Stephen's  martyrdom,  as 
having  been  outside  of  the  present  Damascus  gate  ;  which,  for 
that  reason,  long  bore  the  name  of  St.  Stephen's  gate.'  For  ten 
centuries  an  unbroken  tradition  continued  to  mark  this  sjwt  as 
the  true  one  ;  and  such  too  was  the  unanimous  and  unquestioned 
belief  of  laity  and  clergy,  of  bishops  and  councils  and  popes  ; 
yea,  of  the  church  universal.  Yet,  in  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  we  find  this  long  and  venerated  tradition  aban- 
doned ;  the  former  belief  of  the  whole  church  given  up  ;  and  the 
place  of  martyrdom  actually  transferred  to  the  east  side  of  the 
Holy  City  ;  where  too  we  now  find  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen.* 

Here  then  we  have  two  like  traditions,  of  high  and  almost 
equal  antiquity,  attested  in  like  manner  by  the  acknowledgment 
of  sovereigns  and  councils  and  the  erection  of  splendid  churches, 
and  both  moving  on  together  with  equal  credit  and  like  undoubt- 
ing  faith  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  Why  should  it  be, 
that  at  the  end  of  this  period,  the  one  should  be  dro])ped,  and 
the  other  continue  with  increasing  pretensions  ?  What  element 
of  testimony  is  wanting  in  the  one,  as  compared  with  the  other  ? 
Yet  so  it  is,  that  after  ten  centuries  the  one  tradition  comes  to 
an  end  ;  while  the  other  still  exists  for  five  centuries  more  ;  and 
this  fact  of  its  continuance  is  now  urged. as  a  high  claim  to  be 
received  with  an  undoubting  faith.  Can  five  additional  cen- 
turies add  strength  to  the  original  evidence  ?  Is  this  latter  now 
better  attested  ?  Is  it  more  clear,  more  consistent,  more  con- 
vincing, than  it  was  five  hundred  years  ago  ? 

I  have  thus  placed  these  two  traditions  side  by  side  ;  because 

the  comparison  affords  a  lesson  on  the  general  subject  of  the 

value  of  all  tradition.' 

• 

'  August,  de  Civitat.  Dei,  lib.  22.  10-22.  Sec    Reissb.   des  heiL  Lnndes,   pp.   444, 

«  Sozomen  H.  E.  4.  IG.  605,  111,  2.")2.— Maundeville,  about  A,  D. 

■  Adamnan.   1.   1.     Will.   Tyr.  8.  2,  5.  132r),  speaks  already  of  a  church  of  St. 

Brocardus  c.  8.  fin.     La  Citcz  de  Jhenis.  Stephen  upon  the  east  of  the  city,  by  the 

in  Vol.  II.  pp.   550,  560,  56 1 .      In  the  valley  of   Jehoshaphat ;    p.   80.     So  too 

time  of  Ludolf  de  Suchem  this  church  had  Ludolf  de  Suchem ;  Itin.  p.  83.     The  tra- 

disappeared;  p.  83.  Stuttg.  1851.  ditioii  had  bcgim  to  waver. 

*  So  in  the  journals  of  Steph.   v.  Gum-         ^  In  connection  with  this  tradition  re- 

penberg,  A.  D.  1441) ;  Tucher,  A.  D.  1479  ;  specting  the  place  of  Stephen*8  martyrdom, 

Breydeubach  and  Fabri,  A,  I),  1483,  etc  there  occurs  an  amusing  iustauco  of  the 
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In  the  particular  instance  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  probably 
no  one  at  the  present  day,  except  Mr  Fergusson  and  his  followers, 
supposes  there  has  been  any  transfer  of  the  site,  since  it  was 
originally  fixed  in  the  fourth  century.*  The  theory  of  that 
writer  assumes,  that  the  church  erected  by  Constantine  was  the 
present  grand  mosk  es-SOkhrah  in  the  middle  of  the  Haram  area. 
His  position  is  very  ingeniously  elaborated  and  sustained  ;  but 
is  directly  contradicted,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  the  historical 
evidence.  I  need  only  refer  to  two  witnesses.  The  pilgrim  of 
Bourdeaux  in  A.  D.  333,  a  cotemporary  writer,  relates,  that 
"  those  going  from  Zion  to  the  gate  of  Neapolis  .  .  .  have  on 
the  left  hand  the  hillock  Golgotha,  where  the  Lord  was  cruci- 
fied ;  and  a  stone's  throw  off  the  crypt  where  his  body  was  laid, 
and  rose  again  on  the  third  day  ;  and  there  also,  by  order  of  the 
emperor  Constanti^ie,  a  church  has  been  erected  of  admirable 
beauty .*' '  Here  the  gate  of  Neapolis  can  only  be  the  present 
Damascus  gdte.  In  like  manner,  Eusebius,  who  also  was  a  co- 
temporary,  relates,  that  the  splendid  Propylcea  of  the  Basilica 
of  Constantine  extended  on  the  cast  of  the  same  to  the  midst 
of  the  street  of  the  market ;  which  can  be  referred  to  nothing 
but  the  present  street  of  the  bazars.'  The  two  witnesses  thus 
accord  together,  and  sustain  each  other 

Thus  in  every  view,  which  I  have  been  able  to  take  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  and  its  traditions,  I  am  led  to  hold  fast  the 
position,  which  I  have  formerly  laid  down,  viz.  "  That  all  ecclesi- 
astical tradition  respecting  the  ancient  places  in  and  around 
Jerusalem  and  throughout  Palestine  is  of  no  value  ;  except 
so  far  as  it  is  supported  by  circumstances  known  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  from  other  cotemporary  testimony."*  ^ 

conidsten<nr  of  a  main  champion  of  tradi-  tlionsand  years,  is  of  any  avail,  against 

tioo.   In  tne  first  edition  of  the  Holy  City,  the   preconceived  views   of   this   stannch 

the  author  writes^  p.  864,  "  It  is  an  un-  stickler  for  all  tradition.     In  the  second 

haftpy  circumstance,  that  the  site  of  the  edition  of  his  work,   all  this  is  silently 

proto-martyr's  snfiering  was  found  for  many  dropped  ;  Vol.  11.  p.  432. 

years  without  the  Damascus  gate ;    he-  '  Essay  on  the  ancient  Topography  of 

cause,  hut  for  this  fact,  there  would  he  Jerusalem,  by  J.  Fergusson.  Lond.  1847. 

little  difficulty  in  fixing  it  to  the  neighbour-  p.  76  sq. 

bood  of  this  j  gate],  which  now  bears  his  '  Itin.  Hieros.  p.  503,    **  inde   ut  eas 

name,"  I  e.  tne  eastern  gate    '*  And  what  foris  mumm  de  Sion  euntibus  ad  portam 

i«  more  provokingy  is,  that  the  empress  Neapolitanam   ...    4  sinistra  parte  est 

Endocia  had  erected  a  large  church  to  the  monticulus  Golgotha,  etc.'* 

memory  of  the  saint,  at  the  supposed  place  '  Euscb.  Vit.  Const.  8.  39.     See  above, 

of  hit  martyrdom,  without  the  Damascus  p.  168  sq. 

gmte,  as  early  as  the  fifth  century."    That  *  See  Vol.  I.  p.  253.  [I  874] 

U  to  say,  no  tradition,  continued  even  for  a 
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I  HATE  alreadr  mentioned,  that,  dcnng  our  sojoam  in  the 
fhAr  Cirr,  we  deroted  one  dav  to  an  excarsic*n  to  Wadr  Bittlr ; 
mA  tiro  ^/ther  daj*  to  a  like  excai«k>n  to  the  neigfab^mfaood  of 
}U:hrf,n,  The  present  Section  o>mpii£es  a  nanatiTe  of  these  two 
excunriont. 

L    EICCIBSIOy   TO  WADT   BITTEB. 

Wednesday,  Mayj  5th.— ^e  left  the  Tafa  gate  at  8.10  ;  ac 
cor/ji/arii'-'l  bv  1)t  Barclav  and  hi?  g-jn,  and  taking  with  us  onlv 
our  wmant  iia-*hid.  Our  course  was  abc»ut  west,  on  the  road  to 
\\i*'.  ^onvr-nt  of  tlie  Cr'/ss,  leaving  the  upf^er  pool  on  our  right. 
('rfy-triir  the  swell  of  land  bevond,  which  here  marks  the  water- 
hh'd  ^/'.'tween  the  waters  flowing; east  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  those 
fl';winjr  we«t  to  the  Mediterranean,  we  descended  gradually  into 
ari'itli'-r  wide  bawin,  forming  the  head  of  an  c^pen  valley  running 
off  a  little  WfUth  of  west.  At  8.30  the  convent  of  the  Cross  was 
on  our  rijrlit,  a  few  ro^ln  distant,  in  its  jrreen  shallow  valley,  as  we 
lifwl  her^n  it  on  our  approach  to  Jerusalem  the  week  before.'  A 
lurj^e  buildin;^  was  now  in  the  process  of  erection,  intended  for  a 
M:lnMd  or  college.  The  great  Greek  convent  in  the  city,  as  we 
havff  seen,  has  likewise  established  a  large  and  good  school ;  and 
llie  Latins  were  wiid  to  be  about  to  open  schools  in  their  new 
building  near  the  Yfiia  gate.  All  these,  it  was  understood,  had 
hi'.cu  set  on  for)t  in  consequence  of  the  schools  establiBhed  by  the 
Knglisli  uiissionaries.  It  was  also  reported,  that  the  Greek 
eonv('nt  in  the  city  was  buying  up  all  the  land  they  could  get 
hold  of,  l)oth  in  the  city  and  the  adjacent  country,  even  whole 
villages ;  and  this  for  the  supposed  purpose  of  counteracting 

*  Sec  above,  p.  169. 
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and  keeping  out  the  English.     That  they  are  jealous  of  English 
mfluence,  we  have  already  seen.' 

We  kept  on  down  the  valley,  after  the  junction  of  that  ir 
which  the  convent  stands,  about  west  by  south.  At  9  o'clock  we 
had  sight  of  M&lihah,  occupying  a  Tell  among  the  hills  on  our 
right.*  Ten  minutes  later,  the  broad  and  shallow  Wady  from 
the  plain  of  Rephaim,  coming  down  on  the  west  of  Beit  Sftf^fa 
and  north  of  Sherafdt,  joined  the  one  we  were  in.  The  latter 
now  takes  the  name  of  Wady  el-Werd  or  Valley  of  Roses  ;  not 
as  a  mere  fancy  name,  but. from  the  fact  that  roses  are  here  ex- 
tensively cultivated.  The  gardens  or  rather  fields  of  roses, 
among  olive  trees  and  vineyards,  commence  above  M^lihah  and 
continue  nearly  to  'Ain  Yalo.  The  ground  is  ploughed  over  ; 
and  the  rose  bushes  dre  planted  quite  far  apart.  We  met  twenty 
or  more  women  with  loads  of  the  blossoms  on  their  heads,  going 
to  market  in  the  city  ;  where  the  roses  bring  about  four  piastres 
the  rotl,  and  are  used  for  making  rose  water. 

We  were  now  upon  the  Gaza  road  ;  along  which  were  many 
marks  of  antiquity,  though  we  noticed  no  traces  of  ancient 
pavement.  At  9.15  Sher^ftt  was  still  nearer  to  us  on  the  left ; ' 
and  also  a  Tell  on  the  same  side  called  Beit  Mirmil.  Here  the 
valley  becomes  contracted  between  rocky  ridges  on  each  side. 
At  9.20  we  came  to  'Ain  Y^lo,  a  small  fountain  on  the  left  hand, 
considerably  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  The  issue  of 
water  is  quite  small,  and  not  very  cold.  From  this  fountain 
Malihah  gets  its  supply  of  water.  Here  is  a  small  heap  of  ruins, 
perhaps  of  a  former  chapel,  with  two  or  three  small  columns. 
We  stopped  five  minutes. 

The  path  continues  along  the  bed  of  the  Valley,  on  a  course 
about  west,  to  'Ain  Haniyeh.  At  9.30  Wady  Ahmed  came  in 
on  the  left,  from  the  north  side  of  Beit  Jala ;  a  deep  valley,  down 
which  comes  a  road  from  Beit  Jala  and  Bethlehem.  Afterwards 
the  valley  opens  a  little  ;  and  the  path  lies  along  above  the  bot- 
tom on  the  left.  At  9.45  there  was  an  excavated  sepulchre  by 
the  way  side  above  us.  We  came  at  9.50  to  'Ain  Haniyeh, 
known  to  the  Latins  and  to  travellers  as  the  fountain  of  Philip. 
This  is  somewhat  larger  than  'Ain  Yalo.  It  is  in  like  manner 
on  the  hill-side  above  the  road ;  and  waters  extensive  gardens  of 
vegetables  in  the  valley  below.  Here,  too,  are  a  few  columns  in 
a  field  near  by ;  and  at  the  fountain  is  seen  an  immense  block, 
like  a  fragment  of  the  shaft  of  a  very  large  column.  These  are 
probably  the  remains  of  a  chapel.*     The  fountain  and  gardens 

*  See  above,  p.  194.  waa  yet  standing;    Qnarosm.  II.  p.  697. 

*  Bearing  at  9  o'clock :  Malihah,  W.  ^     Pococke  II.  i.  pp.  45,  4G  —As  to  the  le- 
OL     Sheraf^t  S.     Beit  S&fufa  S.  45"  £.         gend,  which  makes  this  the  fountain  where 

■  Sherafat  here  bore  S.  50'  E.  Philip  baptized  the  ennnch,  see  below  un- 

*  In  the  days  of  Quaresmins,  and  even     der  Maj  7th. 
•0  late  as  Pococke,  a  Dart  of  this  chapel 

Vol..  111.  -23 
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belong  to  the  village  of  Welejeh  ;  though  that  village  itself  is 
8U])plied  by  a  fountain  within  it.  Here  again  we  stopped  five 
minutes.* 

The  path  soon  descends  to  the  bed  of  the  vaHey ;  and  is 
sufficiently  rough  and  difficult.  At  10.10  the  village  Welejeh 
was  high  on  our  right,  three  eighths  of  a  mile  distant,  on  the 
west  side  of  a  short  and  steep  side  Wady.'  We  came  at  10.30, 
by  a  steep  ascent,  to  the  village  of  Bittir,  placed  at  a  consider- 
able elevation  on,  or  rather  just  beyond,  the  western  flank  of  Wady 
Bittir,  which  here  comes  in  from  the  southeast.  Its  head  is 
near  el-Khfldr  (St.  George).  As  it  here  enters  the  Wady  which 
we  had  followed  down,  its  sides  are  high,  steep,  and  rugged  ;  and 
from  this  point  the  united  valley  is  called  Wady  Bittir.  In  front 
of  the  village  the  whole  Wady  turns  short  to  the  right ;  and 
then  sweeps  around  again  to  the  left  in  almost  a  semicircle ; 
enclosing  a  large  and  high  Tell,  which  is  connected  by  a  lower 
narrow  ridge  with  the  table  land  on  the  south.  At  the  village, 
which  thus  stands  in  an  angle,  is  a  fine  fountain,  larger  than 
both  those  we  had  already  seen,  and  with  water  enough  to  turn 
a  mill.  Below  the  fountain  are  extensive  gardens  on  terraces. 
There  are  marks  upon  the  steep  rocks  near  by,  as  if  a  channel 
had  once  been  carried  along  them  ;  perhaps  for  a  milL  The 
village  is  not  large ;  and  seemed  poor  and  dirty.  It  is  probably 
the  Bcether  of  the  Septuagint  and  Jerome.' 

Taking  an  old  man  as  guide,  and  leading  our  horses  with 
difficulty  up  the  steep  and  slippery  rocks  along  the  path,  we 
ascended  northwest  to  the  summit  of  the  Tell  in  fifteen  minutes 
from  the  village.  The  top  of  the  connecting  ridge  or  neck  is 
narrow  and  rocky.  Where  it  joins  the  steep  southern  side  of 
the  Tell,  it  has  apparently  been  cut  through  ;  and  thus  a  wide 
trench  formed,  alxwe  which  the  summit  of  the  Tell  rises  some 
forty  feet.  This  wide  trench  may  possibly  be  artificial ;  but  its 
width  and  the  height  of  the  Toll  above  it  would  seem  rather  to 
indicate  the  contrary.  On  the  declivity  of  the  Tell  towards  the 
village,  east  of  the  neck,  are  three  excavated  caves  of  some 
extent ;  perhaps  sepulchres.  The  top  of  the  Tell  has  an  area  of 
five  or  six  acres  ;  the  northern  part  ^being  somewhat  lower  than 
the  southern  ;  and  the  whole  is  more  or  less  ploughed  and  cul- 
tivated. The  soil  is  very  stony  ;  and  the  stones  have  been 
gathered  and  thrown  together  in  many  unmeaning  heaps.     We 


'  From  the  fountain,  Bitttr  bore  S.  45°  the  yalley  for  fifteen  minutea,  and  then 

W.  cending.    II.  p.  G97.    Pococke  II.    I  p.  46. 

"  This  IB  the  village  known  to  the  Latins  '  See  note  on  p.  156,  above.     Jerome 

as  **  Villa  Sancti  Philippi "    It  is  correctly  has  Bcether  for  the  Qf^p  of  the  Septua- 

described  by  Quuresmius  as  on  the  hill-  gint,  doubtless  from  the  reading  Bcu^p,—' 

side,  and  reached  by  crossing  the  valley  Pococke  wTite^  the  name  Betur^  and  sup- 

from  the  fountain ;  that  is,  by  descending  poses  it  to  be  for  Beth-zur ;  IL  L  p.  46. 
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saw  one  or  two  squared  stones  on  the  southwest  side.  Otherwise 
there  is  no  trace  of  ruins  ;  except  upon  the  highest  point, 
towards  the  northeast,  where  are  the  remains  of  what  was  once 
apparently  a  square  tower,  of  perhaps  forty  feet  on  each  side.  It 
was  built  of  stones  broken  to  a  rough  surface  ;  and  the  whole 
was  of  the  very  rudest  construction.  There  is  no  water  nearer 
than  the  fountain  at  the  village  below  ;  nor  is  there  any  trace 
of  cisterns.  The  spot  is  now  called  Khirbet  el-YehM,  *  Ruins 
of  the  Jews.' 

From  this  summit  we  saw  upon  the  southern  hills  the  vil- 
lages Htisan  and  el-Kabu ;  and  on  the  northern,  beyond  Wady 
Bittir,  the  ruins  of  Kuriet  el-Sa'ideh.  We  could  also  distinguish 
the  point  where  the  Wady  Bittir  imites  with  the  great  Wady 
from  Kulonieh,  near  the  village  'Alrtir  ;  perhaps  an  hour  and  a 
half  distant  from  where  we  stood.  Near  it  is  a  place  called  Deir 
esh-Sheikh.* 

This  Tell,  frtJm  its  strong  position  and  proximity  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Bittir,  has,  on  the  strength  of  the  latter  name,  been  of 
late  years  assumed  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Bether  ;'  the  scene 
of  the  last  great  catastrophe  of 'the  Jews  in  their  war  against 
Hadrian  under  the  leadership  of  the  femous  Bar-cochba,  "  Son 
of  a  Star."  •  To  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  on  this  point,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  bring  together  the  few  historical  data  which 
have  come  down  to  us. 

The  writers  of  the  Talmud  place  Bether  at  four  miles  from  the 
sea.*  Eusebius,  on  the  contrary,  speaks  of  it  as  a  city  strongly 
fortified,  and  not  far  distant  from  Jerusalem.*  This  slight  notice 
from  the  father  of  ecclesiastical  history,  is  all  that  we  have 
relating  to  Bether,  except  from  Jewish  writers.  The  name  Be- 
ther or  Beth-Tar  •  seems  not  to  have  been  ancient ;  but  to  have 
become  known  only  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 
It  is  rendered  domus  inquisitoris  vel  explorationis ;  because, 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Holy  City,  watchmen  are  said  to  have 
been  posted  there  to  spy  out  those  going  up  to  visit  the  ruins, 
and  inform  against  them/  If  any  stress  can  be  laid  upon  this 
etymology,  it  would  seem  to  imply  that  Bether  was  on  the  north 

'  Bearings  from  the  Tell :  Bittir  S.  45"*  Wot  *A9pidyou  Kork  Bl^brjpa  ir^Xty,  4^a 
E.  Hib4o  186\  el-Kaba  265^  Kuriet  liv  dxvfwrdrn,  tAv 'UpoaoKifjMy  ov  er^pa 
es-Sa*ideh  352'.     Junctioii  of  Wadj  Bittir    ir6p^m  8<c(rr«»<ra. 

etc.  3<K)  .  a  jjgij    uaually   "ip'^3.    apparently  for 

'  Holy  City,  H.  p.  210  sq.  ^^  ^^^  .        .  /,  ^    ^  ^      ^V\       j  „ 

»  See  VoL  L  p.  369.  [ii  6.1     MQnter  ^^  T.-'S  ;  see  Lightfoot  0pp.  eA  Leusd.  IL 

jQdi«cher  Krieg,  etc.  §  20.     Translated  by  P-  208.     Eusebiua  writes  Bl^^pa,  as  in  the 

W.  W.  Turner  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1843,  p.  preceding  note.     Lat  Bether,  Bethar,  Be- 

^33  ff.^  thara^  Biter,  etc. 

*  Reland  Pahest.  p.  639.  •   Manter  Jud.  Krieg  §  20.  n.     Also  m 

•  Euscb.  H.  E.  4.  6,  iucfuLrarros  9^  rod  Biblioth.  Sac.  1843,  pp.  431),  457.  Light- 
BtfAc/iOv  Irovf  6KTttKaili€Kdrou  r^s  ifytyuo-    foot  0pp.  ed.  Leusd.  IL  p.  209. 
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of  Jerusalem ;  gince  the  greater  number  of  Jewish  visitors  would 
naturally  come  from  that  quarter  ;  where  a  very  large  population 
of  Jews  continued  to  reside  undisturbed  in  GaUlee  and  the  adja- 
cent region. 

Jewish  writers  describe  Bether  as  a  city  of  great  extent  and 
a  vast  population  ;  but  their  accounts  are  highly  exaggerated. 
It  had,  they  say,  from  four  hundred  to  five  himdred  synagogues  ; 
in  each  four  hundred  teachers  ;  and  in  the  smallest  four  hundred 
scholars.  *  Jerome  speaks  of  the  "  many  thousands  **  of  Jews  who 
had  taken  refuge  there  from  the  Romans."  The  siege  continued 
for  three  and  a  half  years  ;  and  the  city  was  captured  with  great 
bloodshed  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  year  of  Hadrian,  in 
A.  D.  135.'  The  Talmudists  relate,  that  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  were  slain  in  Bether  ;  that  the  horses  waded  up  to 
their  mouths  in  blood ;  and  that  the  blood  of  those  that  fell 
rolled  along  in  its  current  stones  of  four  pounds  weight.*  How- 
ever exaggerated  all  this  may  be,  it  seems  a  necessary  conclusion, 
that  Bether  was  a  city  of  some  size  and  strength. 

Where  then  was  this  city  situated  ?  Not  at  the  Betarum 
of  the  Itineraries,  on  the  way  from  Caesarea  to  Antipatris  and 
Lydda  ; '  although  the  name  accords  sufficiently  well.  This  too 
would  nearly  agree  with  the  testimony  of  the  Rabbins,  that 
Bether  was  four  Roman  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  But  Betu- 
nim  was  apparently  nothing  more  than  a  village  or  station  on 
the  great  road,  and  must  have  been  well  known  to  Eusebius  ; 
who  nevertheless  testifies,  that  Bether  was  a  strong  city  near 
Jerusalem.®  The  reputed  origin  of  the  name  Bether  or  Beth- 
Tar,  as  above  given,  implies  that  it  was  near  Jerusalem,  and 
])rol)al)ly  on  the  north.  And  further,  the  many  captives  taken 
in  the  final  catastrophe  of  this  war,  were  exposed  for  sale  at  the 
Terebinth,  or  house  of  Abraham,  near  Hebron  ;  afterwards  at 
Gaza  ;  and  then  those  remaining  were  transported  to  Egypt.^ 
Now  if  Bether  was  near  Jerusalem,  the  removal  of  the  captives 
in  this  direction  was  natural  and  obvious  ;  while,. if  it  lay  upon 
the  plain  and  near  the  sea,  such  a  course  was  unnatural  and 
improbable. — Yet  a  Jewish  traveller  of  the  fourteenth  century 
finds  Bether  on  the  way  between  Samaria  and  Arsilf,  at  a  place 
of  ruins  then  called  Bether.  This  was  probably  the  earlier 
Betarum  ;  and  seems  to  mark  a  Jewish  tradition  of  the  over- 
throw of  Bar-cochba  as  connected  with  that  spot.® 

*  MQnter  1.  c.  and  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1843,         •  Itin.  Antonini  et  Hieros.  ed  Wesseling, 
p.  431).  pp.  150,  600. 

'  Comm.  in  Zach.  viiL  19.  •  See  the  preceding  page,  n.  5. 

'  So    according   to  the   best   acconnts,  ^  See  fully  in  VoL  I.  p.  3€9.  n.  3.  [iL  7 

MQnter  I.  c.     Others  make  it  A.  D.  143.  n.  3.] 

*  See  Valesius'  Note  on  Euseb.  H.  E.  4.  «  Ishak  Chelo  in  A.  D.  1334  ;  Cormoly 
6.  n.  4.     Munter  L  c.   Biblioth.  Sac.  1843,  Itin.  p.  262. 

p.  440. 
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Nor  can  Bother  have  been  situated  at  Beth-horon,  nor  at 
Bethlehem,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some.  There  is  no  affinity 
between  the  names ;  nor  is  there  any  other  circumstance  to 
ROggest  an  identity.^ 

Was  then  the  city  of  Bether  identical  with  the  Tell  now 
known  as  Khirbet  el-YehM,  near  the  village  of  Bittir  ?  The 
names,  though  not  the  same,  are  yet  sufficiently  in  accord.' 
The  place  also  is  strong ;  and  it  is  not  ^far  from  Jerusalem. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mere  name  cannot  here  determine 
the  question ;  any  more,  indeed,  than  in  the  case  of  Betarum, 
which  we  have  just  considered.  Then,  too,  according  to  the 
reputed  origin  of  the  name,  we  should  look  for  the  city  on  the 
north  of  Jerusalem,  rather  than  on  the  west.  And,  further,  the 
absence  of  all  traces  of  ancient  fortifications,  of  ancient  dwellings, 
and  of  any  supply  of  water,  puts  it  beyond  any  conceivable 
possibility,  that  this  could  ever  have  been  the  site  of  a  strong 
and  populous  city  with  its  many  synagogues  ;  which  sustained  a 
siege  of  three  and  a  half  years  ;  and  where  tens  of  thousands  of 
Jews,  if  not  hundreds  of  thousands,  were  slain  or  led  away  into 
captivity.  The  name  does  not  require,  nor  do  the  circumstances 
admit  of  such  a  supposition. 

The  name  Bittir,  as  I  have  said,  is  in  itself  no  more  decisive 
than  the  name  Betarum  ;  strengthened,  too,  as  the  latter  is,  by 
a  Jewish  tradition.  Nor  can  the  name  Khirbet  el-YehM  (Ruins 
of  the  Jews)  well  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than  modern.  Of 
course  it  did  not  come  from  the  Jews  themselves  ;  and  therefore 
marks  no  tradition  of  theirs.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  R.  Parchi,  the  best  of  the  early  Jewish  travellers,  speaks 
of  a  Bether  as  three  hours  west  by  south  of  Jerusalem  ;  referring 
doubtless  to  this  spot.'  But  he  mentions  neither  ruins,  nor 
name,  nor  tradition,  as  connecting  the  place  with  the  history  of 
Bar-cochba.  Yet  he  was  a  zealous  searcher  after  Jewish  anti- 
quities ;  and,  had  the  name  Khirbet  el-YehM  been  at  that 
time  extant,  he  would  not  have  been  likely  to  pass  it  over  with- 
out notice.* 

The  only  remains  of  masonry,  which  can  be  regarded  as  having 

*  Cellaritifl  and  others  refer  to  Beth-ho-  212,  "  The  Sheikh  pointed  to  the  hills  he- 
ron; ED  opinion  refuted  hy  Ueland.  See  hitid  the  modern  villu^,  rising  to  about 
Reland  Palaest.  p.  d31).  Cellarii  Not.  the  same  height  as  that  [of  the  Tell]  on 
Orhi*,  II.  p.  450.— Baroniua  assumed  which  we  stood,  and  remarked,  '  They  shot 
Bethlehem,  **  audaci  manu,**  as  Lightfoot  at  them  from  that  hill.*  '  Who  shot  at 
has  it ;  0pp.  ed  Leusd.  IL  p.  143.  whom  ?  '  I  inquired.    *  Oh  !  I  don't  know,* 

'  For  the  Rabbinic  ^n  rr^a.  iP^a,  we  he  replied ;  *  it  was  a  long  while  a«j:o.  How 

should  expect  at  least  the  Arabic  syllable  ^^'^^^^^  ^  ^"ow  ?  ^   This  is  gruvely  brought 

Beit,  as  in  Beit  Jala ;  but  the  Arabic  name  f«»rward,  as  a  trustworthy  popular  tra-iition 

Biihr  is  not  so  written  or  pronounced.  <>''  *!»«  »'«i?e  ^^^  capture  of  Bether  by  the 

*  Benj.  of  Tud.  by  Asher,  II.  p.  438.  Jlomans    more   than   seventeen    hundred 

*  The  following  passage  is  characteristic  years  ago, 
of  the  author  of  the  Holy  City ;   II.  p. 

Vol.  III.— 23* 
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belonged  to  a  fortification,  are  those  of  the  square  tower  on  the 
highest  point,  already  described.  It  was  built  of  small  stones 
roughly  broken,  if  broken  at  all ;  and  was  of  the  rudest  con- 
struction. Hence  it  bears  much  more  the  appearance  of  having 
been  built  as  the  stronghold  of  some  Arab  robber  chief;  like 
that  now  seen  at  KQsttil,  where  the  femily  Abu  Ghaush  some- 
times took  refuge.* 

It  may  be  said,  that  in  other  instances,  as  at  Jotapata,  all 
traces  of  former  fortifications  have  vanished,  and  yet  no  one 
doubts  the  identity  of  the  site.  But  in  the  case  of  Jotapata, 
the  place  is  at  once  recognised  by  its  correspondence  with  the 
minute  description  of  Josephus.  And  although  the  fortifications 
have  disappeared,  yet  the  foundations  of  the  town  are  stUl  seen  ; 
and  the  cisterns  and  caverns  of  the  fortress  remain.'  So  too  in 
respect  to  the  ancient  strong  place  Beth-Zacharia,  which  we 
visited  four  days  later ;  although  its  walls  and  defences  are 
gone,  yet  the  foundations,  and  the  columns,  and  the  cisterns  still 
remain  ;  and  they  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  its  identity,  nor  of 
its  ancient  importance  and  strength.' 

From  all  these  considerations,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that 
we  cannot  as  yet  definitely  assume,  that  the  great  and  strong 
city  of  Bether  was  situated  on  or  around,  the  Tell  of  Bittir. 

I  venture  here  to  repeat  a  suggestion  which  I  have  formerly 
made  ;*  and  which  I  desire  to  have  regarded  only  as  a  sugges- 
tion, to  be  hereafter  perhaps  received  or  rejected,  according  as 
new  facts  and  circumstances  shall  be  discovered.  It  is  simply 
the  inijuiry,  Whether  after  all  Bether  may  not  have  been  the 
same  with  Bethel  ?  The  change  from  I  to  r  is  a  common  one 
in  all  languajjjea.  It  is,  too,  a  circumstance  to  be  remarked,  that 
all  the  later  Jewish  writers,  who  alone  speak  of  Bether,  seem  to 
make  no  mention  of  Bethel  whatever,  as  then  existing  ;  and  speak 
of  it  only  in  connection  with  its  history  in  the  Old  Testament.* 
The  Taluiudists,  writing  in  Galilee  and  Babylon,  far  from  Judea 
and  forbidden  to  set  foot  upon  its  soil,  might  easily  lose  sight  of 
the  identity  of  the  two  names.  That  the  name  Bethel  was 
actually  changed,  and  that  the  form  Bethqr  did  for  a  time  pre- 
vail, a])])ears  from  the  language  of  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim  in 
A.  D.  333.  In  going  from  Neapolis  to. Jerusalem  he  saw,  on 
the  left  hand,  twelve  or  thirteen  Roman  miles  from  the  latter 
city,  a  *'  villa,"  called  Bethar.^  This  corresponds  precisely 
with  the  position  of  Bethel.     And  Jerome  expressly  refers  the 

»  See  above,  p.  168.  0pp.  II.  p    185.  eA  Leusd.     Reland  Pa- 

•  See  ubove,  pp.  10/5,  106.  Isest  p.  636  sq. 

•  See  below,  under  May  8th.  *  Itin.  Hicroa,  p.  688  sq.  "  inde  Ta  Nea- 

*  See  more  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1843,  poll]  inillia  xxviii  euntibus  Hieru.^alem  in 
p.  458  sq.  parte  sinistra  est  villa  quae  dicitur  Bethar. 

*  See  Lightfoot  in  his  article  on  Bethel ;  ...  Inde  Hieniiwilem  millia  xii." 
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catastrophe  of  the  Jews  under  Hadrian  to  Bethel;  showing 
apparently  that  he  regarded  this  as  the  Bether  of  the  Rabbins.* 
If  this  view  be  well  fgunded,  we  have  a  site  not  far  distant 
from  Jerusalem,  near  the  great  road  on  the  northy  with  extensive 
and  important  ruins  still  remaining ;  and  occupying  a  position  not 
80  strong  indeed  as  the  Tell  of  Bittii^,  but  yet  far  stronger  than 
the  site  of  Eleutheropolis.  It  might  throw  light  upon  the  ques- 
tion, were  travellers  to  examine  further  the  ruins  of  Bethel ;  and 
ascertain,  whether  or  not  among  them  there  are  perhaps  traces 
of  that  Jewish  synagogue  architecture,  of  which  we  found  so 
many  remains  in  Galilee.^ 

We  returned  to  the  village  of  Bittir,  and  took  our  lunch  at 
the  fountain,  under  the  shade  of  a  wide-spreading  mulberry  tree. 
Our  purpose  was  to  return  by  a  dififerent  route  ;  so  as  to  pass  in 
sight  of  'Ain  K^rim.  Setting  off  at  12.10,  we  first  followed  up 
the  valley,  and  came  at  12.30  to  the  fork  at  the  side  Wady  of 
Welejeh.  A  path  leads  up  on  the  east  side  of  this  Wady;  but 
we  missed  it,  and  clambered  the  steep  hill  among  the  rocks  for  a 
time  without  path  ;  thus  losing  ten  minutes.  At  length  we 
found  a  man  in  the  fields,  and  took  him  as  a  guide.  He  soon 
brought  us  into  the  pilgrims'  road  leading  over  from  St.  Philip's 
fountain  to  St.  John's  in  the  Desert.  It  was  sufficiently  rugged 
and  bad.  At  12.45  we  were  opposite  Welejeh,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant.'  Our  course  was  about  north  to  the  top  of  the 
ridge  between  the  two  great  valleys.  This  we  reached  at  1.05  ; 
and  looked  down  into  the  Wady  Beit  Hanina,  coming  from 
Kulonieh.     Here  we  stopped  for  ten  minutes. 

At  our  feet  was  the  small  village  of  J  aura  in  a  short  side 
valley  or  nook.  Further  down  the  great  valley,  on  the  other  side, 
was  Sat4f ;  opposite  to  which,  our  guide  said,  is  the  fountain  and 
ruined  convent  called  el-Habis,  the  native  name  for  St.  John's 
in  the  Desert,  about  an  hour  from  'Ain  Karim.*  In  the  south, 
on  the  western  brow  of  the  mountains,  nearly  in  a  line  with 
Jedilr,  but  less  distant,  was  pointed  out  Beit  Sakarieh,  which  we 
visited  afterwards.  'Ain  Karim  was  not  liere  visible  ;  but  Soba 
was  in  sight,  as  also  Kulonieh,  Neby  Samwil,  and  other  places.* 

*  Hieron   Comm.    in    Zach.    viii.    10,  writers.    Jerome  himself  apparently  men- 

**  Capta  urhs  Bethel,  od  qnam  raalta  millia  tions  Bittir  as  JScethnr ;  see  on  p  2G6,  n.  3 

confu^ruDt  Jacheorum  :  aratum  templum  '  E.  g.    at  Kefir  Bir'im,  Mein>n,  Irbid, 

in  i^^iominiam   gentis  oppressap,    a   Tito  Tell  Huni,  Kedes,  etc.     We  did  not  revisit 

Annio  Rulb.**     The  mention  of  Titus  An-  Bethel ;  and  I  regret  that  the  thought  of 

niiu  (Turauns)  Rufus  .shows,  that  Jerome  further  examination  did  not  occur  to  me, 

is  here  speaking  of  events  that  took  place  while  I  was  in  a  situation  to  reali/e  it. 

under  Hadrian. — Tillemont  suggests  that  '  Bearings  at   12.45:  Welejeh    1^5  ,  ^ 

Lnh^l  is  here  a  false  reading  for  BHher ;  m.     Husuu  203  . 

H'st.  de*  Kmp.  II.   p.  301).     But  there  is  *  Tobler  Deukbl.  p    658.     Prokesch,  p. 

n.  trace  of  any  various   reading;  nor  is  120.     See  Quaresmius  II.  p  707. 

h  l/trr  the  form  a»tially  found   in  Latin  *  Bearings  at  1.05:  Jaura  N.  35    E.  ^ 
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Starting  again  at  1.20^  we  etruck  the  road  from  Jaura  to 
JeruBalem ;  and  kept  upon  it  along  the  brow  above  the  great 
valley  about  N.  E.  by  N.  At  1.40  'Ain  Kfirim  was  below  us  on 
the  left ;  a  large  and  flourishing  village,  with  the  Franciscan 
convent  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the  midst.  There  is  also  a 
fountain.  The  village  was  below  in  a  nook  or  recess  from  the 
great  valley  ;  and  was  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  us.*  It  is 
doubtless  the  Karem  or  Carcem  of  the  Septuagint  and  Jerome.* 

We  now  kept  along  the  usual  road,  which  passes  just  north 
of  Malihah,  on  a  course  about  east.  At  2.10  we  crossed  an 
indentation  of  the  ridge  ;  having  Malihah  on  a  Tell  just  on  our 
right.  In  five  minutes  more  we  struck  again  our  road  of  this 
morning  ;  but  almost  immediately  left  it  by  a  fork  on  the  right, 
leading  through  the  northern  part  of  the  plain  of  Rephaim.  At 
2.30  we  came  out  upon  the  low  ridge  on  the  west  of  that  plain.' 
Here  we  could  distinguish  the  valley  running  out  from  its  south- 
west part ;  and  could  sec  beyond  the  plain  the  convent  of  MAr 
Elias  and  its  green  Tell.  Passing  on  now  by  the  direct  road^ 
we  reached  the  Y^fa  gate  of  Jerusalem  at  3  o'clock. 

II.    EXCURSION   TO  THE    VICINITY   OF    HEBRON. 

Friday^  May  7th, — As  we  expected  to  be  absent  over  night, 
we  took  with  us  both  of  our  servants,  and  all  our  mules,  with  tent 
and  beds.  We  left  the  Y^fa  gate  at  7.35,  on  the  Bethlehem 
road  ;  and  reached  Mar  ElicLs  at  8.25.  Here  at  the  well  were 
several  men,  Greek  Christians,  from  Beit  Jala.  We  inquired 
of  them  about  a  Ramah  in  this  region  ;  but  they  knew  of  none. 
We  enjnraged  one  of  them  as  a  guide  ;  and  turned  more  to  the 
right,  on  the  road  to  Beit  Jala.  A  low  ridge  on  the  right  is  called 
TObulyeh  ;  and  after  five  minutes  was  a  hill  on  the  left,  called 
Ras  Elias.  Here  too  was  a  large  sarcophagus  turned  partly 
over  on  one  side,  called  Mary's  cradle  ;  with  small  heaps  of  stones 
around  it.  The  road  from  Mar  Elias  to  Bethlehem  runs  along 
the  dividing  ridge,  between  the  deep  valley  on  the  left  running 
eastwards,  and  the  long  basin  of  Wady  Ahmed,  which  nms  off 
northwest  under  Beit  Jala  to  Wadv  Bittir.  One  of  the  branches 
of  the  latter  begins  not  far  from  Mar  Elias  in  the  southwest. 

m.     Siitlf  N.  2.-/  W.     Kfistul  2\     Kulo-  Samwil  1 7\   *Am  KArim  9%  ^  m.— Comp. 

nieh  24  .     Neby  Sarnwil  25\     Beit  Iksa  Ti)blcr  Denkbl.  pp  6G0.  730  sq. 

29  .     Beit  Surik  3^>^     Beit  Labm  188  .  ''    See    above,    p.    156,   n.    3.      Sept 

Beit  Jala    141".      Beit    Sakurieh    199\  Kap^/Xy  Jerome  Carcem, — For  the  acconn.. 

Huarin  201  \     Soba  335 ". — The  villages  of  given  by  the  Latins  respecting  the  honM 

Beit  Lahm  and  Beit  Jala   were  not  dis-  of  Klisabeth,  the  convent  and  church  of 

tiiictly  visible  ;  they  stand  upon  the  enstern  the  Nativity  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the 

slope  of  their  hills,  and  were  thus  not  ac-  fountain  of  St  Mary,  so  called,  see  Qua- 

t\ially  in  sight,  resinius  II.  pp.  709-712. 

*  Bearings  at  1.  40:  Soba  316^    Neby  '  Here  the  Mount  of  Olives  bore  N.  65"  E. 
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Turning  from  the  road  a  little  towards  the  left,  we  came  at 
8.50  to  el-Khamls,  or  Khirbet  Khamls.  Here  are  cisterns,  a 
few  hewn  stones,  and  some  fragments  of  columns,  marking  a 
small  ancient  site.  The  guide  said  there  were  also  sepulchres, 
and  the  door  of  a  church  ;  but  the  latter  proved  to  be  merely 
three  or  four  rather  large  hewn  stones  thrown  together,  one  of 
which  was  grooved.'  This  place  is  pointed  out  by  the  Latin 
monks  at  the  present  day,  as  the  Ramah  mentioned  by  Matthew, 
supposed  to  be  near  Rachel's  tomb.'  We  had  heard  of  this  in 
Jerusalem  ;  and  also,  that  some  of  the  recent  Latin  converts  in 
Beit  Jala  now  spoke  of  this  spot  as  Ramah.  But  the  Greeks 
know  nothing  of  it ;  nor  does  Quaresmius  or  the  earlier  travellers 
speak  of  it.  Yet  Eusebius  and  Jerome  assume  a  Ramah  near 
Bethlehem,  in  order  to  afford  an  explanation  of  the  language  of 
Matthew.'  This  however  is  quite  unnecessary.  In  the  original 
passage  of  Jeremiah,  Rachel,  the  ancestress  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  is  poetically  introduced  as  bewailing  the  departure 
of  her  descendants  into  exile,  from  Ramah  of  Benjamin,  their 
place  of  rendezvous.* 

Ten  minutes  brought  us  to  Rachel's  tomb.  This  had  been 
enlarged  since  our  former  visit,  by  the  addition  of  a  square  court 
on  the  east  side,  with  high  walls  and  arches.  Beyond  the  road 
which  passes  here,  and  northeast  from  the  tomb,  we  looked  at 
the  traces  of  an  ancient  aqueduct,  which  was  carried  up  the  slope 
of  the  hill  by  means  of  tubes  or  perforated  blocks  of  stone,  fitted 
together  with  sockets  and  tenons,  and  originally  cemented.  We 
saw  other  like  traces  further  up  the  lull  the  next  day;  but 
stones  of  this  kind  are  seen  nowhere  else  in  this  region. 
•  We  left  Rachel's  tomb  at  9.15  for  Urtas  ;  at  first  along  the 
camel  road  to  Hebron,  which  passes  on  the  west  of  Bethlehem. 
At  9.30,  we  turned  more  to  the  left,  in  order  to  gain  the  path 
along  the  aqueduct.  This  we  struck  at  9.40,  and  followed  it. 
There  are  frequent  openings  in  the  aqueduct ;  and  the  stones 
adjacent  to  them  seem  to  be  hollowed  out ;  but  the  aqueduct  in 
this  part  is  later,  and  is  mostly  laid  with  tubes  of  pottery.  By  a 
mistake  of  our  guide  we  turned  down  the  steep  slope  on  the  left  too 
soon  ;  and  after  a  very  difficult  descent  reached  Urtas  at  10.5, 
some  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  aqueduct.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  Etam  of  the  Scriptures.* 

Here  is  a  large  and  noble  fountain  with  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  reservoir.  The  ruins  of  a  former  village  are  scattered 
among  the  rocks  on  the  declivity  of  the  northern  hill.     The 

*  Bearings  from  el-Kbamts:  Fureidis*  '  Matt.  2,  18,  quoted  from  Jer.  31,  11  ; 
\5(f.  Convent  of  Bethlehem  167  .  Beit  com  p.  Jer.  40,  1. — See  Onomast.  art  Ra- 
JaU  233  .     Kiibhet  Rahil  133%  \  m.  male.     Reland  Pal  p.  9G4. 

•  Prokeach  p.  110.     Sokbacber  II.  p.         *  Jer.  81,  11 ;  comp.  40,  1. 
164.  See  Vol.  1.  p.  477.  [iL  1G8.] 
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level  land  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  has  been  leased  by  Mr 
Meshullam,  a  convert  from  Judaism  ;  who  formerly  kept  a  hotel  in 
Jerusalem.  He  had  now  brought  it  under  tillage  for  three  years, 
and  raised  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  Jerusalem  market.  The 
fields  are  all  irrigated  from  the  fountain ;  and  in  this  country 
everything  thrives  with  water.  As  seen  from  above,  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  thus  cultivated,  presented  a  beautiful  appearance. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  scientific  tillage  of  western  Europe  ; 
yet  such  is  the  strength  of  the  soil  and  the  abundance  of  water, 
that  the  returns  are  larger,  and  (as  Meshullam  said)  remunera- 
tive. 

We  met  here  seven  or  eight  Americans,  men  and  women, 
Seventh  Day  Baptists  from  Philadelphia  and  the  vicinity.  They 
had  come  out  as  missionaries  to  introduce  agriculture  among  the 
Jews  ;  but  being  unacquainted  with  the  language  and  customs 
of  the  country,  and  therefore  helpless,  they  had  been  taken  by 
Meshullam  into  his  employ  ;  where  they  found  at  least  food  and 
shelter.  They  did  not,  however,  appear  satisfied  ;  and  seemed 
to  us  likely  to  leave  the  place  so  soon  as  they  could  help  them- 
selves. Indeed,  in  the  course  of  the  following  winter,  a  quarrel 
arose  between  tliem  and  Meshullam,  and  they  removed  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Yafa.  They  told  us  they  had  brought  out 
with  them  American  ploughs  ;  but  could  make  no  use  of  them 
for  want  of  stronger  teams.  A  similar  colony  of  Germans  had 
been  in  like  manner  emj»loyed  by  Meshullam  two  years  before  ; 
a  glowing  report  from  whom  is  given  by  Ritter.  But  they  too 
had  become  dissatisfied  ;  and  were  now  dispersed.*  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark,  that  the  idea  of  speedily  converting  the 
Jews,  living  as  stmngers  in  Palestine,  into  an  agricultural  people, 
is  altogether  visionary. 

Leaving  Ortas  at  10.55  we  came  at  11.20  to  el-Burak,  the 
castle  at  the  Pools.  On  the  way  were  some  traces  of  an  ancient 
road.  At  this  time  the  lower  pool  was  empty  ;  in  the  middle 
one  the  water  covered  only  the  bottom  ;  while  the  upper  one 
was  full  or  nearly  so.  A  little  streamlet  from  above  was  running 
into  the  middle  pool  at  its  upper  end.'*  After  a  stop  of  five 
minutes  we  took  the  Hebron  road  ;  and  at  11.35  were  on  the 
top  of  the  southern  hill.  Along  the  ascent  are  traces  of  an 
ancient  paved  road  ;  but  no  ruts.  The  village  and  convent  of 
St.  George  (el-Kbttdr)  were  visible  in  the  north,  beyond  the  valley 
of  the  Pools.  ^  On  the  left  below  us  was  a  short  Wady,  with  a 
side  aqueduct.     We  now  kept  along  on  high  ground  ;  and  soon 

»  Ktter,  Erdk.  XVL  p.  282.  E.  el-Burak  N.  40"  E— For  the  subsequenl 

'  For  a  full  description  of  these  pools,  route,  see  also  in  Vol  L  pp.  216,  217.  [L 

sec  VoL  1.  p.  474  sq.  [ii.  164  sq.]  319-321.] 
'  Bearings  at  11.35:   el-Khudr  N.  5** 
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had  on  onr  left  the  deep  Wady  Biyfir,  here  a  narrow  gorge, 
ranning  off  about  N.  75®  E.  with  another  side  aqueduct,  and  a 
square  ruin  on  the  further  side,  called  Deir  el-Benat.  We  soon 
descended  a  little  (at  11.50)  into  the  small  cultivated  plain  from 
which  the  Wady  issues.  In  this  plain  several  Wadys  unite, 
coming  from  various  directions.  We  followed  up  a  shaUow  one, 
S.  35°  W.  formerly  named  to  us  Wady  Tuheishimeh ;  and  at 
12.5  saw  on  our  right  the  ruin  of  Beit  Fdghi^r,  half  a  mile 
distant,  having  a  Wely  and  a  fountain.^  Beaching  the  head  of 
the  valley  at  12.30,  we  came  out  upon  level  land  ;  and  then  at 
12.40  rose  to  a  higher  tract  of  table  land.  Here  Beit  Fejjfir 
was  visible  on  high  ground  at  a  distance  in  the  southeast ; ' 
while  nearer  to  us,  but  hidden  by  a  ridge,  was  said  to  be  the  ruin 
of  Bereiktit.  Ten  minutes  later,  the  ruin  Bereiktlt  was  just 
visible  over  a  depression  in  the  rid^^e,  bearing  116°.  This  form 
corresponds  to  an  ancient  Berachah,  which  gave  name  to  a  valley 
in  the  south  of  Tekoa,  the  scene  of  Jehosaphat's  thanksgiving.' 
We  heard  of  it  on  our  former  journey  ;  but  it  was  first  visited 
by  Mr  Wolcott.*  The  ruins  lie  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley, 
on  a  small  eminence  ;  and  cover  three  or  four  acres.  The  Wady 
is  not  now  called  after  the  ruins,  except  just  opposite  to  them ; 
but  bears  lower  down  the  name  of  Wadv  Khanzireh. 

We  came  at  12.55  to  the  brow  of  a  long  descent,  looking  out 
over  a  lower  tract  of  country  on  the  south.  Here  Halhtll  came 
in  sight,  and  several  other  places."  Half  way  or  more  down  the 
long  declivity  is  a  cistern  and  Kibhh  or  praying-place  ;  where  at 
1.10  we  stopped  for  lunch.  Here  Merrina,  a  small  ruin  was 
visible,  bearing  256°,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  beyond  the  green 
Wady.  We  set  off  again  at  1.40,  and  descended  into  the  broad 
and  fertile  plain  of  Wady  'Arriib  running  off  southeast ;  and, 
after  crossing  a  low  swell,  came  to  another  like  valley  bearing 
the  .same  name,  and  uniting  with  the  foimer  one  just  below. 
The  united  Wady  runs  to  Wady  Jehar  south  of  Tekoa,  and  so 
to  the  Dead  Sea.*  Beyond,  on  the  left,  at  2  o'clock,  we  had  a 
ruin  called  Beit  Za'ter.  At  2.10  we  reached  the  reservoir  of 
K^n  ;  the  village  being  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  on  the 
right.^  It  is  inhabited  ;  and  has  in  it  a  large  ruined  building, 
which  makes  quite  a  sho^  at  a  distance.* 

>  Bearing  of  Beit  FaghAr,  N.  76"  W.  J         *  See  Vol  I.  p.  491.  pi.  189.]   Woloott 

m.  in  Biblioth.   Sacra,  1848,  p.  4£L     Com  p. 

•  BearingJi  at  12.40:  Beit  Fejjar  163\  Wilson,   Lands  of  the  Bible,  L   p.   38(1 
Beit  Ummar  230\     Beit  SAwir,  a  rain,  Ritter  Erdk.  XV.  L  p.  635. 

881%  i  m.— Instead  of  Beit    Fey;\r,  Dr  »  Bearings  at  12.65:  Beit  Ummar  230% 

Wil«m'write«BeitHajar;but  erroneonaly.  Hallml  202  .    Kfifin  217".    ShijAkh  172*. 

My  companion,   Dr   Smith,    fook   special  •  See  Vol.  I.  p.  488.  [  i.  1K"».  I 

pains  to  day,  to  verify  the  name.     Lands  ^  Bearings  at  the  tank  of  Kuf  in  :    Beit 

of  the  Bible,  L  p.  386.     Ritter  XVL  p.  Fejjar  88      Beit  Z:i*ter  59  .    Beit  Kheiran 

270.  195  ^     Kuf  in  275  ,  ^  m 

*  2  Chr.  20,  26,  comp.  20.  '  Kiif  in  is  the  place  erroneously  named 
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After  five  minutes  more  we  were  in  another  shallow  Wady, 
coming  from  the  south  and  passing  off  northeast  to  Wady 
'Arrtib.  We  followed  it  up,  or  a  branch  of  it ;  and  at  2.35 
came  out  on  a  low  ridge  looking  into  a  like  parallel  Wady  on 
our  left.  Beyond  this  latter,  on  a  hill,  was  the  ruin  Beit 
Kheiran,  half  a  mile  distant.*  The  road  then  descends  a  little, 
and  passes  along  on  the  west  side  of  this  Wady  here  running 
north. 

Thus  far  we  had  followed  from  the  Pools  the  same  road 
that  we  travelled  in  1838,  on  our  first  approach  to  the  Holy 
City,  and  our  first  day  in  Palestine.  We  had  then  been  com-: 
pclled,  wearied  and  exhausted  as  we  were  from  our  long  journey 
in  the  desert,  to  hasten  over  tlie  tract  between  Hebron  and 
Jerusalem  without  a  guide.  Hence,  on  some  points  we  obtained 
no  information,  and  on  others  were  misled.  I  had  ever  re- 
garded that  day  as  in  some  respects  the  least  satisfactory  in 
all  our  former  journey  ;  and  was  not  sorry  now  to  retrace  the 
road. — The  main  features  of  the  country,  thus  far,  consisted  of 
low  rocky  hills  with  intervening  valleys,  uninteresting,  unculti- 
vated, and  the  hills  thinly  covered  with  bushes,  chiefly  shrub  oaks. 
Beyond  this  point,  towards  the  south,  there  is  more  cultivation  ; 
and  the  hills  are  more  naked  of  bushes,  being  tilled  often  to  the 
top. 

We  now  turned  from  the  Hebron  road  more  southwesterly ; 
along  a  low  neck  which  separated  the  Wady  on  our  left  from 
Wady  Rishrash  on  our  right  ;  the  latter  descending  rapidly 
westwards  towards  Wady  es-Stlr,  as  was  said.  Our  purpose  was 
to  ascend  a  high  rounded  Tell  just  on  the  west  of  the  Hebron 
road,  in  the  hope  of  finding  ruins.  We  reached  the  top  at 
3  o'clock  ;  but  found  nothing.  The  tower  of  Beit  Silr  was 
before  us,  on  another  lower  Tell  in  the  southwest.''  After  a 
delay  of  ten  minutes,  we  struck  down  across  the  intervening  val- 
ley through  the  fields,  without  a  path  ;  and  came  at  3.20  to  the 
tower  of  Beit  Silr.  From  this  place  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh,  on  the 
Hebron  road,  bore  N.  80°  E. 

This  tower  we  saw  and  noted  on  our  former  journey  ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  our  having  no  guide,  we  did  not  hear  the 
name,  and  therefore  failed  to  fully  identify  the  place.  Yet  from 
its  position  and  other  features  I  was  even  then  inclined  to  regard 
it  as  the  ancient  Beth-zur ;  and  it  was  so  inserted  on  our  map.^ 

to  us  in  our  former  journey  as  Abu  Ftd.  ^  m.     Halh61   191**.      *Ain  edh-Dhirweh 

We  had  then  no  guide  except  a  Nubian  210^     Tell  near  by,  222'. 

cumel  driver  from  Dhoherlyeh.     No  such  '  IVarings  at  3  o'clock,  from  the  Tell , 

name  as  Abu  Fid  exists  anywhere  in  the  Boit    Ummar   7\     J.ila,    a   Wely,    326  , 

region,  so  far  as  we  could  learn  Beit  Siir2]6\  Halhul  1G4^  Shiyukhll3  , 

'  Bearing?  at  2.35,  opposite  Beit  Khei-  '  Sec  Voh  I.  pp.  216,  217.  n.   [i.  319, 

ran  :  Beit  Fejjar  C>V,     Beit  Kheiran  1 H  \  320,  n.] 
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The  name  Beit  Stir  was  heard  first  by  Mr  Wolcott ;  *  and  we 
now  heard  it  from  people  in  the  fields.  This  name,  and  the  an- 
cient remains,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity. — The  principal 
ruin  is  the  tower ;  of  which  only  one  side  is  now  standing.  It 
was  perhaps  some  twenty  feet  square.  At  its  southwest  comer 
are  a  few  bevelled  stones,  not  large.  These  mark  its  foundations 
as  ancient ;  though  its  upper  portion  was  more  probably  of  the 
time  of  the  crusades.  There  are  hewn  stones  scattered  about,  as 
also  some  fragments  of  columns,  and  many  foundations  of  build- 
ings ;  but  no  traces  of  a  wall  on  the  south,  where  the  Tell  con- 
nects with  the  range  of  hills.  In  the  eastern  declivity,  below 
the  tower,  are  two  or  three  excavated  sepulchres.  It  must  have 
been  a  small  place ;  but  occupied  a  strong  position,  and  com- 
manded a  great  road.  Josephus  speaks  of  it  as  the  strongest 
fertress  in  Judea." 

Beth-zur  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Joshua  as  between 
Halhul  and  Gedor  ; '  and  it  still  lies  here  between  the  two,  not 
fer  from  the  former.  It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  ;  and  its  in- 
habitants aided  in  building  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  after  the 
exile.*  Judas  MaccabaBUs  here  defeated  Lysias,  and  strength- 
ened the  fortress  against  the  Idumeans.'  It  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Antiochus  Eupator  ;  made  stronger  and  held  by  Bac- 
chides  ;  until  at  length  Simon  MaccabaBUs  got  possession  and 
further  fortified  it.'  Beth-zur  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  ;  and  also  by  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim.^  These  writers 
all  regard  it,  or  rather  the  fountain  not  far  ofi*,  as  the  place 
where  Philip  baptized  the  eunuch.  To  this  tradition  we  shall 
speedily  recur  again. 

We  now  turned  down  to  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh  on  the  Hebron 
road ;  which  we  reached  in  seven  minutes.  Here,  on  the  east  of 
the  road,  is  a  low  ledge  of  rocks  running  off  northeast,  with  a 
perpendicular  face  towards  the  northwest,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high. 
In  some  parts  the  rocks  appear  to  have  been  hewn  away  ;  and 
there  are  also  sepulchres  excavated  in  them.  By  the  roadside, 
near  these  rocks,  is  the  fountain.  It  is  small,  and  issues  from 
beneath  a  wall  of  large  hewn  stones  into  a  drinking-trough.  On 
the  west  of  the  road  is  a  fine  little  tank  lined  with  cement ;  and 
wiother,  larger  and  ruder,  without  cement.  On  the  east  of  the 
fountain  is  the  ruin  of  an  ancient  church  or  chapel ;  between 
which  and  the  fountain  was  an  enclosed  court.  The  road  just 
here  has  mafks  of  an  ancient  pavement ;  and  we  had  before 

»  BibUoth.  Sacra,  1843,  p.  66.  »  1  Mace.  4,  29.  61.     2  Mace.  11,  6; 

•  Antt  13.  .5.  6.  comp.  Jos,  Antt  12.  7.  5. 

■  Josh.  15,  58.     See  generally,  Reland        "  1  Mace.  6,  81.  50.— ib.  9,  62.  10,  14. 

Paliest  p.  658  sq.     Raumer  Pal&st.  pp.  — ib.  11,  65.  66.    14,  7.  33 
163,  164.  ^  Onomast  art  Bethmr.     Itin.  Hl<>rofli 

*  2  Chr  11,  7.     Neh.  3,  16.  p.  699. 
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noticed  several  similar  traces  along  the  way ;  but  nownere  any 
appearance  whatever  of  nits.*  ^ 

This  then  is  the  fountain,  which  a  tradition  earlier  and  in  so 
far  better  than  that  connected  with  St.  Philip's  fountain  near 
Welejeh,  once  marked  as  the  place  where  Philip  baptized  the 
eunuch  on  his  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza.'  Both  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  and  also  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim,  speak  of  Beth-zur 
as  the  scene  of  that  transaction.'  What  grounds  those  fathers 
had  for  connecting  it  at  all  with  Beth-zur,  we  know  not ;  but 
the  Scriptures  certainly  contain  no  hint  to  that  effect.  There 
was  here  no  desert ;  and,  further,  the  circumstances  that  Philip 
was  afterwards  found  at  Azotus  (Ashdod),  far  away  in  the  plain, 
i»  strongly  against  the  view  in  question.  I  have  elsewhere 
assigned  reasons,  which  still  seem  to  me  valid,  for  seeking  the 
place  of  the  baptism  in  the  plain,  on  the  way  from  Eleuthero- 
polis  to  Gaza,  perhaps  in  Wady  el-Hasy.^ 

From  the  fountain  we  sent  Kashid  with  the  mules  and  luggage 
directly  up  to  Halh^ll ;  in  order  that  he  might  pitch  the  tent  and 
make  his  preparations,  while  we  should  go  on  as  far  as  er- 
Kameh  and  return.  The  guide,  whom  we  had  taken  at  M&r 
Elifis,  we  found  well  acquainted  with  the  country ;  he  having 
often  been  at  Halhftl,  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  farm 
vineyards.  But  here  his  knowledge  of  the  road  was  at  an  end  ; 
and  we  therefore  engaged  another  guide  for  er-RSmeh. 

Leaving  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh  at  3.35,  we  followed  the  Hebron 
road,  about  south  ;  still  ascending  and  crossing  the  swell,  which 
more  to  the  left  forms  the  broad  ridge  on  which  Halhtil  stands. 
The  road  then  keeps  along  on  the  west  of  the  basin  of  Wady 
'Ain  'Asy,  which  runs  off  N.  75°  E.  as  a  branch  of  the  Wady 
southeast  of  Halhul.  We  were  in  this  basin  at  3.55.  Then, 
crossing  another  lower  swell,  we  came  at  4.05  to  the  head  of  Wady 
Beit  Haskeh,  which  runs  down  westwards  towards  Terktimieh. 
Rising  gradually  from  this,  we  turned  at  4.15  to  the  left  at  a 
right  angle  ;  and  came  in  seven  minutes  across  the  fields  to  the 
immense  foundations,  which  we  had  formerly  visited.*  They 
are  known  to  the  Jews  as  the  House  of  Abraham  ;  and  are 
sometimes  called  by  the  natives  Bii  el-KhQlil,  from  the  well 
connected  with  them.  These  inexplicable  walls  remain  as  when 
we  saw  them  in  1838  ;  except  that  the  covering  above  the  well 
was  gone.  This  well  is  of  large  circumference,  and  about  ten 
feet  deep  to  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  it  is  said  to  be  strictly  a 
fountain.     The  course  of  the  longest  wall  by  compass  is  S.  80° 

*  See  genr.   Krafift,   in   Rittei's   Erdk.         *  See  above,  Vol.  II.  pp.  il,   48,  and 
XVI.  p.  206  aq.  Note  XXXII,  end  of  Vol.  II.  [ii.  380, 390, 

•  Acts  8,  38  sq.  and  Note  XXX.] 

»  Onomast.  art  BHhswr.    Itin.  Hicroa.         *  VoL  L  pp.  216,  216.  [I  817,  8ia] 
p.  599. 
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E.  These  foundations  are  regarded  by  the  common  people  as 
lielonging  to  the  ruins  of  er-K&meh,  which  cover  the  hill  on  the 
horth,  and  extend  down  to  this  spot.  Hence  the  name  Bfimeh 
el-KhCllil,  which  we  formerly  heard  applied  also  to  the  founda- 
tions. 

We  now  turned  up  the  hill  er-R^meh,  and  reached  the  top  in 
six  minutes.  Here  and  on  the  slope  are  the  remains  of  a  large 
village.  The  ground  all  the  way  is  strewed  with  ruins  of  dwell- 
ings, covering  some  acres,  with  hewn  stones  among  them. 
There  is  on  the  top  a  cistern  excavated  in  the  rock.  Mr  Wol- 
cott  noticed  some  fragments  of  columns,  a  few  bevelled  stones, 
and  many  tesseraa ;  and  speaks  also  of  the  Mediterranean  as 
visible  through  a  gap  in  the  hills  in  the  northwest.*  Several 
places  were  here  again  in  sight,  which  we  had  seen  or  visited  in 
1838  ;  as  Dilra  in  the  southwest,  Beni  Na'im  in  the  southeast, 
and  Beit  'Aintin  nearer  at  hand.' 

To  what  ancient  place  and  structure  are  all  these  remains  to 
be  assigned  ?  To  this  question  no  satisfactory  answer  has  yet 
been  given  ;  and  perhaps  never  will  be.  Yet  several  items  of 
ancient  testimony  go  far  to  show,  that  this  spot,  now  called  er- 
Bameh,  is  that  which  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
was  held,  whether  truly  or  falsely,  to  be  the  site  of  the  terebinth 
of  MamrC)  near  Hebron,  where  Abraham  long  pitched  his  tent.' 
The  testimony  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  the  fourth  century 
shows,  that  the  place  was  then  pointed  out  near  Hebron  ;  while 
from  that  of  Josephus,  of  the  Itin,  Hieroa,  in  the  fourth  century, 
of  Sozomen  in  the  fifth,  and  of  Adamnanus  in  the  seventh,  it 
is  clear  that  it  lay  not  far  from  Hebron  towards  Jerusalem.* 
The  Itin.  Hieroa.  and  Sozomen  agree  jn  placing  it  two  Boman 
miles  from  Hebron  ;  while  Josephus  says  it  was  only  aix  atadia 
distant  from  that  city.  As  the  place  during  those  centuries  was 
well  known  and  frequented  ;  and  as  the  specification  of  two  miles 
agrees  well  with  the  actual  distance  from  Hebron  ;  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  notice  of  Josephus,  though  intended  to  refer 
to  the  same  spot,  is  erroneous.* 

Admitting,  then,  that  this  was  the  reputed  place  of  Abra- 
ham's terebinth,  we  can  account  perhaps  for  the  extensive 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  site.     Eusebius  relates,  that  the  terebinth 

*  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1S43,  p.  45.  Hieros.  p.  599.   Sozom.  H.  E.  2.  4    Adam- 

*  See  Vol.  1.  p  489.  II.  p.  214.  [i.  186    nan.  ex  Arculfo,  2.  11. 

tq.  ii    214.] — Bearings  at  Rilmeh  s  Shi-        ^  The  «/>  Cc{)  studia  may  be  an  error  of 

jfikh  67^     Beit 'Ainun  81°.     Beni  Na*im  transcribers  for  «ijr/r<*7<  (i^KcdHtKa);  espe- 

IW.     Dftra  238'.     Beit  SAr  351**.    Hal-  ciully  as  numbers  Were  usually  written  by 

bAl  9^  signs.    Thus  it  here  needed  only  to  drop  an 

'  Engl  Vers,  j^in  of  Mamie.  Gen.  13,  iota,  and  write  r  instead  of  ir.     Or  it  may 

18.    18,  1.  have  been  merely  a  loose  estimate  on  the 

*  Kuseb.  et  Hieron.  Ouomast  arts.  Ar  part  of  Josephus,  after  many  years  of  ab- 
bock,  JJry%.     Jos.  B.  J.   4.  9.    7.     Itij .  sence. 
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of  Abraham,  which  was  still  remaining  in  his  day,  had  become 
an  object  of  worship  to  Christians ;  as  also  to  the  Gentiles  roimd 
about,  who  had  set  up  here  an  idol  and  altars.  To  break  up 
this  idolatrous  worship,  the  emperor  Constantine  gave  orders  to 
erect  on  the  spot  a  Basilica  or  church  ;  the  oversight  of  which 
was  entrusted  to  Eusebms  himself.*  In  the  same  connection  it 
is  likewise  related,  that  this  had  long  been  the  seat  of  a  cele- 
brated mart  or  fair,  whither  the  people  of  the  country  far  and 
wide  resorted  to  buy  and  sell ;  and  that  after  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  Jews  in  the  war  with  Adrian,  A.  D.  135,  a  great  multi- 
tude of  captives  of  every  age  and  sex  were  here  publicly  sold  as 
slaves.'  These  facts  serve  to  show,  that  not  long  after  the  time 
of  Josephus,  and  for  several  subsequent  centuries,  this  was  a 
well  known  and  greatly  frequented  spot ;  and  they  are  also 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  existence  here  of  a  large  town,  the 
actual  vestiges  of  which  are  still  extant. 

In  respect  to  the  immense  waUs,  which  form  the  most  impos- 
ing  feature  of  the  place,  I  find  as  yet  no  satisfactory  explanation. 
They  seem  not  to  be  Jewish  ;  for  they  bear  no  resemblance  to  the 
walls  of  Jewish  structures  at  Hebron  or  Jerusalem.  If  a  church 
was  actually  erected  here  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  Con- 
stantine ;  as  indeed  the  testimony  of  later  writers  seems  to 
imply  ;  we  should  most  naturally  regard  these  as  its  foundation 
walls.  Yet  they  exhibit  none  of  the  tokens  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  and  do  not  of  themselves  suggest  a  church.' 

Another  question  arises,  as  to  the  present  name  er-Eameh. 
At  first,  and  naturally,  it  suggests  the  liamah  of  the  south,  which 
belonged  to  Simeon,  and  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.* But  the  order  and  manner  in  which  that  place  is  named, 
seem  to  imply,  that  it  was  quite  in  the  south  of  Judah,  and 
apparently  further  south  than  Hebron.  The  manner  too  in 
which  the  terebinth  of  Mamre  is  si)oken  of  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  by  the  later  writers,  excludes  the  idea,  that  it  was 
identical  with  that  Ramah.  Yet  as  the  Hebrew  liamah,  sig- 
nifying a  height,  was  not  unfrequent  as  a  proper  name  ;  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  this  hill  was  anciently  one  of  the  many 
Ramahs  of  Palestine,  of  which  we  have  no  account  ;  and  that 
the  name  has  in  modern  times  become  extended,  so  as  to  include 
the  site  and  remains  which  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  below. 

The  ruins  of  Beit  'Ainim,  which  we  saw  from  er-Rameh, 

'  Onomast.    L    c.     Eiiseb.     Demonstr.  also  the  account  in  Vol.  I.  p.  349.  [  jL 

Kvang  c  9.     Vita  Const  3.  53.  7.] 

«  Sozom.  H.  E.  2.  4.     Hieron.   Comm.  '  Such  too  was  the  judginent  of  Mr  Tip- 
in  Jes    c.  31.      Comra.   in   Zuch.   11,   4.  P^^g'  Bibhoth.  bnc.  1843,  p.  46. 
Chron.  Paschftl   p.  253  Par.  p.  474  Dind.  *  Heb.  35:  PXn  Josh.  19,8;  3::  m^-; 
Comp.  Relaud   Palest,  pp.  711-715.     See  1  Sam.  30,  27. 
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were  visited  in  1842  by  Mr  Wolcott.*  They  lie  mainly  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  southern  slope  of  a  hill  or  promontory,  appa- 
rently in  the  fork  between  two  valleys.  The  area  is  about  half  a 
mile  long,  and  half  as  broad.  The  principal  ruin  is  a  building 
eighty-three  feet  long  from  north  to  south,  and  seventy-two  feet 
broad,  but  the  ends  of  broken  columns  built  into  the  walls,  and 
other  circumstances,  show  that  this  is  not  the  original  structure. 
The  remains  of  the  town  lie  on  the  gentle  slope  above  (north  of) 
this  edifice.  The  foundations  remain  ;  and  the  streets  and  forms 
of  the  dwellings  can  still  be  traced.  The  largest  hewn  stones 
were  six  feet  long  by  three  broad,  and  bevelled.  There  are  three 
or  four  cisterns  in  the  upper  part ;  but  the  fountain  was  of 
course  the  main  reliance.  The  probable  identity  of  this  place 
with  the  Beth-anoth  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  was  suggested  by  Mr 
Wolcott.  The  two  names,  though  by  no  means  the  same,  are 
yet  perhaps  sufficiently  alike ;  and  the  mention  of  Beth-anoth 
along  with  Halhul  and  Beth-zur  goes  far  to  establish  the  iden- 
tity of  the  place.' 

We  left  er-R&meh  at  4.45  for  Hallitll,  descending  the  hill 
towards  the  north.  At  the  foot  was  an  excavated  cistern  now 
dry,  with  steps  to  descend  into  it.  A  fertile  plain  was  before 
us,  sloping  very  gently  eastwards  to  a  Wady.  Passing  this 
plain,  and  crossing  a  low  water-shed,  we  descended  into  the  deep 
Wady  Kabiln,  here  running  northeast  under  Halhtil ;  but 
fiirthor  down  sweeping  around  to  the  southeast  to  the  great 
Wady  which  lies  towards  Beni  Na'im  ;  ^  and  having  the  ruins 
of  Beit  'Ainiln  on  its  left  side,  apparently  near  the  junction. 
Ascending  again  the  opposite  slope  through  extensive  and  wejl 
cultivated  fields,  we  reached  Halhul  at  5.10 ;  and  found  our  tent 
pitched  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  not  far  from  the  sightly  mosk. 

Ever}"thing  around  Halhill  looks  thrifty  ;  fine  fields,  fine 
vineyards,  and  many  cattle  and  goats.  Especially  is  the  east- 
em  slope  fertile  and  well  tilled.  The  village  is  just  below  the 
eastern  brow  ;  and  thus  is  not  visible  from  the  Jerusalem  road.  It 
is  the  head  of  a  district.  The  people  were  l)arely  civil ;  and  would 
not  answer  many  of  our  inquiries,  especially  as  to  sepulchres. 
The  old  mosk  or  Wely  of  Neby  YUnas  is  a  poor  structure.  It 
has  a* tower  or  minaret ;  which  makes  it  look  at  a  distance  like 
a  New  England  church  on  a  hill.  We  thought  at  first  it  might 
have  been  perhaps  originally  a  church  ;  but  there  are  no  tokens 
of  it.  It  lies  so  high,  and  is  seen  so  far,  that  we  su])poscd  many 
villages  would  be  in  sight  from  it ;  but  in  this  were  disappointed. 
We  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  mosk.* 


»  Biblioth.  Sacra,  pp.  67,  68. 

•  Josh.  15,  58.  59. 

•  See  Vol  L  p.  489.  [ii.  186.] 
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The  ancient  Halhvl  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  to  which  this 
place  corresponds,  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Onomasticon  of  Je- 
rome.* A  Jewish  traveller  of  the  fourteenth  century  speaks  of 
it  as  containing  the  sepulchre  of  Gad  the  seer."  The  identity 
of  no  ancient  site  is  more  undisputed ;  though  it  seems  not  to 
have  been  recognised  before  our  former  journey.' 

Saturday^  May  8th.  We  left  Halhiil  at  6  o'clock,  and 
descended  the  slope  to  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh  in  twelve  minutes. 
Here  we  sent  off  Beshdrah  with  the  mules  and  luggage  direct  to 
Jerusalem,  retaining  only  Rashid  ;  in  order  ourselves  to  pro- 
ceed more  rapidly  by  way  of  Beit  Ummar  and  so  along  near  the 
western  brow  of  the  mountains. 

Setting  off  again  at  6.20,  we  came  in  ten  minutes  to  the 
tbrk  of  the  road  leading  to  Beit  Ummar.  Here  Wady  Bishrash 
was  on  our  left,  breaking  down  as  a  deep  ravine  to  the  western 
plain  ;  with  the  Wely  of  Jala  on  its  northern  side,  on  an  almost 
isolated  hill,  a  high  and  strong  point ;  and  Btlkkar  on  the  south 
side  opposite,  an  old  site  marked  by  two  trees.  We  took  the 
road  to  Beit  Ummar,  leaving  that  to  Jerusalem  on  the  right ; 
and  ascended  gradually,  till  at  6.40  we  were  at  the  top.*  Five 
minutes  later  Ktif in  was  in  sight,  N.  45°  E.  We  were  here 
surrounded  with  the  clucking  of  partridges  ;  of  which  the  bushes 
seemed  to  be  full.  Passing  at  6.50  the  head  of  the  Wady  which 
runs  down  westwards  on  the  south  of  Kilfin,  we  reached  Beit 
Ummar  at  7.10,  a  miserable  mass  of  rubbish  and  ruins.  It  lies 
high  ;  and  having  an  old  mosk  with  a  tower,  and  also  another 
shabby  tower,  it  makes  quite  a  show  at  a  distance.  I  saw  no 
village  apparently  more  wretched  in  all  Palestine.  Very  few 
women  were  to  be  seen.  The  men  were  surly  and  susj)icious  ; 
and  would  give  us  no  information.  We  learned  that  they  had 
now  been  at  war  lor  a  vcar  with  the  vilWe  Siirif  below  the 
mountains,  with  which  they  had  a  feud  of  blood.  A  man  was 
stationed  upon  the  tower  of  the  mosk,  to  watch  against  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy. 

After  some  difficulty,  we  at  last  found  a  woman,  who 
answered  our  inquiries  intelligently.*  On  the  north  of  Jala  runs 
down  Wady  Muzeiri'ah  from  between  Beit  Ummar  and  Jedtlr. 
Kusbur  ap})eared  like  a  village  ;  but  is  a  ruin,  separated  from 
BQkkar  by  Wady  esh-Sheikh.  Min'in  appeared  like  an  in- 
habited place.     By  going  three  minutes  northwest,  we  saw  the 

'  Jos^h.  15,  58.     Onomast.  art.  ^m/.  *  Bearings     at     6.40:     Halhul    179\ 

•  1   Sam.  1>2,  5.     2  Sam.  24.  11  sq.—  Bukkar  285  .     Beit  Siir  203  .     Beit  Um- 

Ishak  Chelo  in  1334,   Camioly  p.   242;  mar  2\ 

comp.  pp.  388,  435.      It  is  also  merely  '  Bearings  Pt  Beit  Ummar:  Beit  Nettif 

mentioned  bv  K.  Parchi  a  few  years  earlier ;  315.   Ja la  260  .    Um  Burj  209  .   Min*in 

Benj.  of  Tud.  bv  Asher,  IL  p'.  437.  211.     Bukkar  231  .    Kusbur  231'.    Beit 

»  See  Vol.  L  p.  216.   [i.  319.]  Fejjilr  91  .     Jediir  N.  35    W.  J  m. 
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(kite  of  Jeiti  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  It  is  merely  a 
small  ruin  marked  by  a  tree,  on  a  point  or  Tell  projecting  from 
the  brow  of  the  motmtain.  We  had  it  afterwards  somewhat 
nearer  on  our  left  as  we  passed  along.  Jediir  is  the  ancient 
Oedor  of  Judah.* 

Leaving  Beit  Ummar  at  7.35,  on  a  course  about*  N.  20°  E. 
we  descended  gradually  to  the  green  basin  and  bed  of  the  south- 
em  branch  of  Wady  'Arrtlb.  This  Wady  has  its  head  here 
near  the  western  brow,  just  under  Jedtir  ;  and  passes  down  across 
the  whole  mountain  tract  to  the  Dead  sea.  On  its  northern  side 
we  rose  again  obliquely  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  (at  8.5),  here  of 
considerable  height.'  Descending  again  we  came  into  the  north- 
em  branch  of  Wady  'Arrtlb ;  in  which  at  8.15  we  stopped  a 
moment  at  a  well  of  living  water  near  the  slight  ruins  of 
Merrina,  which  we  had  seen  yesterday  across  the  valley.  We 
now  took  a  direction  N.  15*^  E.  xip  a  side  valley  called  Wady 
Shukheit ;  which  is  straight  and  shallow.  We  followed  it  quite 
to  its  head.  At  its  mouth,  on  our  right,  were  the  slight  remains 
of  Um  el-Meis.  Further  north  it  is  open  and  arable  ;  and 
several  persons  were  ploughing.  At  8.45  we  reached  a  tree  at 
the  head  of  the  valley,  on  the  water-shed  ;  it  marks  likewise  the 
boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  as 
also  between  the  Yemen  and  the  Keis.'  Here  we  stopped  for  five 
minutes.  Beit  Bakarieh  was  now  in  view  before  us,  on  an  almost 
isolated  promontory  or  Tell,  jutting  out  northwest  between  two 
deep  valleys ;  and  connected  with  the  high  ground  south  by  a 
low  neck  between  the  heads  of  those  two  vallevs.  These  run  off 
to  Wady  MusQrr  below.  We  descended,  crossed  the  neck,  and 
at  9.5  reached  the  top  of  the  Tell. 

As  we  came  to  the  neck,  a  large  column  lay  just  by  the 
path  ;  perhaps  quarried  there.  On  the  neck  and  all  the  way  xip 
the  ascent  were  many  hewn  stones,  some  of  them  large,  lying 
scattered,  and  also  in  walls  and  foundations.  The  summit  is 
rather  extensive,  not  less  than  two  or  three  acres.  There  are 
several  ancient  cisterns  ;  also  fragments  of  columns.  Towards 
the  northwest  are  two  sepulchres,  with  upright  doors,  in  the 
scarped  face  of  a  sunken  rock.  There  is  an  old  Wely  under  a 
tree,  called  Abu  Zakary.  There  were  at  the  time  only  a  few 
femilies  sojourning  here  temporarily.  Two  women  were  churn- 
ing with  goatskins,  in  the  manner  formerly  described.*  The 
land  round  about  had  been  farmed  by  MeshuUam  of  Urtas,  for 
the  purpose  of  planting  sea-island  cotton.* 

'  Josh.  15,  58.     Onomast.  art.  Gadur.      Beit  Ummar  208^      Beit  Sak:lrich  21*. 

•  Be:u'ing»  at  8.5,   from  top  of  ridge :     Soba  7  . 

Beit  Ummar  S.  20    W.     Kul'iu  S.  20^  E.  *  BibL  Res.  I.  p  485.  [ii.  180.] 

•  Boariiigs  at  8.45,   ^t  tree :    Shiyfikh         '  Bearings  at  lk»it  Sakarieh  :  Beit  Um- 
167-.      Ualhul    l'J3'.      Beit    Sur    200.     mar208\    HGblleh,  u  ruin,  2G.)C.    .Jebah 
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Here  then  we  have  the  almost  impregnable  position  of  a 
strong  fortress  ;  and  the  name,  Beit  Sak^rieh,  identifies  it  with 
the  ancient  Beth-zacharia ;  *  where  Judas  Maccabaeus  was 
defeated  by  Antiochus  Eupator.'  The  Syrians  having  besieged 
Beth-zur,  Judas  abandoned  his  investment  of  the  citadel  in 
Jerusalem*;  and  pitched  his  camp  at  Beth-zacharia,  seventy 
furlongs  distant  from  the  enemy.  Here  Antiochus  attacked  and 
routed  his  forces.  It  follows  that  Beth-zacharia  was  between 
Beth-zur  and  Jerusalem,  and  seventy  furlongs  distant  from  the 
former.  We  had  travelled  this  morning  from  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh, 
the  fountain  of  Beth-zur,  to  Beit  Sakarieh,  two  and  a  quar- 
ter hours,  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  usual  Assuming  four 
Koman  miles  the  hour  as  our  rate,  which  can  vary  little  fiom 
the  truth,  the  coincidence  is  quite  exact ;  and  the  identity  of 
the  names  serves  to  remove  every  shadow  of  doubt.' 

We  left  Beit  Sakarieh  again  by  the  neck,  the  only  place  of 
exit ;  and  came  in  seven  minutes  to  the  point  where  we  had 
quitted  the  Jerusalem  road.  Leaving  this  spot  at  9.35,  we  had 
in  five  minutes  on  our  right  the  little  basin  at  the  head  of  Wady 
Biy^r,  which  runs  down  on  the  south  of  Beit  F^ghtir  and  of 
the  Pools.  This  basin  is  southeast  from  the  Tell  of  Beit 
Sakarieh.  A  road  passes  down  the  valley  to  the  Pools  and 
Bethlehem.  We  kept  more  to  the  left,  around  the  head  of  the 
deep  valley  on  the  east  of  the  Tell,  and  overagainst  the  ruins, 
on  a  course  about  N.  E.  by  E.  imtil  10  o'clock  ;  here  that  valley 
turned  more  west.*  After  five  minutes,  we  proceeded  on  the 
same  general  course  ;  and  passed  around  the  head  of  another  like 
deep  Wady,  which  sweeps  ofi"  in  a  similar  curve,  first  north, 
then  northwest,  and  at  last  west.  Just  beyond  this,  we  had  at 
10.35  an  extensive  view  over  the  region  of  hills  below  us  in  the 
west.  Nfthhalin  is  in  the  bottom  of  Wady  el-MusQrr,  on  its 
southern  side.  This  Wady  seemed  to  pass  just  under  Jeb'ah,on 
the  north  ;  and  uniting  with  Wady  es-Silr  from  the  south,  it 
becomes  the  broad  Wady  es-SOmt,  now  a])pearing  as  a  beautiful 
and  cultivated  tract  between  Beit  Xettif  and  Shuweikeh.* 

Turning  now  p].  N.  E.  we  rose  in  ten  minutes  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain  ridge,  and  came  at  10.50  to  the  eastern  brow, 

291\      SftnAgin  309%     Beit  'Afclb  325°.  bron,  fulls  to  the  ground;    Bitter's  Erdk. 

Deir  el-Hawa  325  .      S4:.ba  G  .      Husan  XVI.  pp.  205-207. 

U  .   Neby  Samwil  20".    Beit  Nettif  290  .  *  Bearin^rs  at  10  o'clock :  Beit  Sakarieh 

Head  of  Wady  Biyar  125  .  238.     Nuhh-lin  310\   2  m.     Hus<m  N. 

'  (tf.  Be^faxapfo,  1  Mace.  6,  82.  33.  Kuriet  es-Sa'ideh  N.     Si»ba  N. 

Jos.  Antt,  12.  9.  4.  *  Bearings   at    10.35  :    Beit    Sakftrieb 

^  1  Mace.  6,  32  aq.   Jos.  Antt.  12.  9.  4  219*.     Hubalch  231  \     Jeba'  202.     Kfth- 

B.  J.  1.  1.  5.     Reland  Pala-st.  p.  6G0.  halin  2G4\      Sunasin  281.      Beit  'Atnl 

'  Hence  the  argument  of  Krafft  to  prove  30G\     Deir  el-Uawa  31G\     Kesla  322' 

that   Beth-zacharia    wjis   situated  at   the  el-Kabu  339'.     Husan  345 \     Soba  356" 

village  edb-Dhoheriyeh  southwest  of  He-  Weleieh  1\ 
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where  Bethlehem  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  were  in  sight.' 
Before  us  was  the  head  of  a  Wady  running  down  to  Wady 
Biy&r  south  of  the  Pools.  Our  road  kept  along  high  on  the 
northern  declivity  of  this  valley,  until  at  a  low  spot  it  crossed 
over  the  ridge  towards  the  left ;  and  then  continued  in  like 
manner  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  parallel  Wady,  running  also 
down  to  the  Pools.  This  latter  valley  is  broad,  and  was  fuU  of 
vineyards  and  fig  orchards.  Beyond  it,  el-KhOdr  was  in  view. 
When  opposite  that  place,  we  turned  down  into  the  valley  at 
11.10  ;  and  crossing  il,  afterwards  rose  a  little,  and  reached  the 
village  at  11.25.  Here  is  a  branch  of  the  great  Greek  convent 
in  Jerusalem ;  and  to  it  belong  most  of  the  vineyards  and 
orchards  of  fruit.  The  village  is  small,  and  wholly,  dependent  on 
the  convent.  The  people  came  hither  a  few  years  ago,  a  colony 
from  Welejeh.  The  place  is  on  the  water-shed,  between  the 
valley  going  to  the  Pools  and  the  head  of  the  deep  Wady  Bittir 
running  off  northwest.  We  stopped  for  lunch  in  a  field  just  out 
of  the  village. 

Starting  again  at  11.55,  we  had  before  us  the  high  ridge 
between  Wady  Bittir  and  Wady  Ahmed.  We  took  the  Beth- 
lehem road  ;  which  passes  along  by  the  head  of  Wady  Bittir ; 
and  crossing  the  ridge  leaves  Beit  Jala  on  the  north.  Both 
declivities  of  the  ridge  are  thickly  strewn  with  large  rocks.  At 
12.10  we  were  on  the  summit,  and  looked  down  into  the  basin 
of  Wady  Ahmed.  A  small  Wady  went  off"  just  on  our  right  to 
the  Pools  ;  the  rest  of  the  tract  being  all  drained  to  Wady 
Ahmed,  here  running  towards  the  north.  Our  guide  now  left 
us,  to  return  to  his  home  in  Beit  Jala.  We  had  found  him 
intelligent  and  faithful  ;  and  I  trust  he  retains  a  pleasant  re- 
membrance of  his  excursion  with  us. 

Crossing  the  basin  of  Wady  Ahmed,  we  struck  at  12.40  the 
camel  road  from  the  Pools  to  Jerusalem,  just  above  the  bed  of 
the  valley,  and  back  of  Bethlehem.  Following  it  we  were  at 
12.55  opposite  Rachel's  tomb  ;  and  saw  again  the  perforated 
stones  of  the  aqueduct  described  yesterday.  The  same  ancient 
aqueduct  crossed  a  saddle  in  the .  ridge  just  north,  in  a  mass  of 
large  hewn  stones,  which  yet  remain.  Still  further  north  the 
present  aqueduct  is  seen  east  of  the  road,  winding  along  the  steep 
slopes  south  of  Mdr  Eli^,  and  passing  around  to  the  eastward 
of  the  higher  hills.  We  now  rode  rapidly.  At  1.15  we  were 
opposite  Mar  Eli&s  ;  and  at  1.55  reached  Jerusalem  at  the  Y&fa 
gate. 

Bearings  at  10.50 :    Mount  of  Olives  48%    Bethlohem  79*". 


SECTION  VII. 


FROM     JERUSALEM     TO     BEIBAN. 

Monday,  May  10th, — We  left  Jerusalem  as  related  at  the 
end  of  Sect.  IV  ;  and  having  examined  the  mounds  of  ashes, 
and  looked  for  a  moment  at  the  Tomb  of  Helena,  we  set  off 
from  the  latter  at  12.25.  Crossing  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
we  rose  upon  the  first  ascent  beyond,  to  a  narrow  plain  running 
down  eastwards  and  terminating  in  a  small  Wady,  which  enters 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  The  ascent  to  the  next  brow  is  steeper ;  and  the 
paved  way  may  perhaps  in  part  be  ancient.  This  brow  is  the 
ancient  Scopus,  where  Titus  obtained  his  first  view  of  Jerusa- 
lem. This  wc  reached  at  12.40 ;  and  I  recalled  anew  the 
emotions  I  had  formerly  felt  upon  tliis  spot,  in  taking  leave  of 
the  Holy  City,  as  I  then  supposed,  for  the  last  time.*  Fourteen 
years  meantime  had  rolled  away  ;  changes  many  and  great  had 
taken  place  in  other  tilings  ;  but  Ae?'e  everything  was  the  same, 
and  the  physical  and  historic  features  all  remained  unchanged. 
And  now  the  feeling  came  over  me  with  a  deeper  consciousness, 
that  I  was  indeed  looking  upon  this  scene  of  beauty  and  historic 
glory  for  the  last  time  on  earth. 

Five  minutes  further  north  a  path  goes  off  on  the  right  over 
the  hill  to  Hizmeh  ;  and  at  the  same  point  begins  on  the  left  a 
side  Wady  descending  westwards  to  the  Wady  Beit  Hanina. 
At  12.55  Sha'fat  was  on  our  left,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant ; 
and  at  1.05  Tuleil  el-FAl  was  close  upon  our  right,  marking  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Gibeah  of  Saul.^  The  road  now  descends  grad- 
ually ;  and  seven  minutes  more  brought  us  to  the  foundations  and 
remains  called  Khirbet  el-KQta',  directly  upon  the  path.  These 
proved  to  be  smaller  and  less  important  than  I  had  anticipated  : 

'  Seo  Vol  n.  p.  261.  [iii.  74.] 

«  See  VoL  IL  pp.  677-579.   Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1844,  pp.  598-602. 
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they  are  likewise  too  distant  perhaps  from  the  base  of  the  Tuleil 
el-Ftd  to  be  decidedly  regarded  as  the  remains  of  Gibeah.  Yet 
the  town  may  well  have  extended  down  thus  far.  Possibly  some 
traces  of  the  ancient  city  may  yet  be  discovered  around  the  base 
of  the  hill  on  the  east  or  northeast  ;  though  we  perceived 
nothing  of  the  kind  on  our  visit  to  the  Tell  in  1838.* 

The  camel  road  to  Bamleh  went  off  on  the  left  at  1.18  ;  the 
village  er-Rdm  being  now  in  sight  upon  its  conical  hill,  over- 
against  Tuleil  el-Ftd  in  the  north.  At  1.40  we  came  to  the 
ruined  Khan  known  as  Ehurfiib  er-B^m,  with  a  cistern  at 
which  women  were  drawing  water.  Just  south  of  this  spot  is  a 
small  mound  called  Kabr  el-'Amalikah,  "  Tomb  of  the  Amalek- 
ites."  This  is  worth  notice  only  as  showing  the  facility,  with 
which  high-sounding  names  are  applied  by  the  common  people. 
After  a  delay  of  five  minutes,  we  turned  off  directly  to  er-Ram ; 
which  we  reached  at  1.55.  Here  are  broken  columns,  a  few 
bevelled  stones,  and  some  other  large  hewn  stones.  There  is 
also  an  ancient  reservoir  of  tolerable  size  towards  the  southwest. 
The  village  was  now  nearly  deserted.' 

We  now  took  a  guide ;  and  leaving  er-Kam  at  2  o'clock, 
turned  eastward  upon  the  road  to  Hizmeh.  The  path  lies  high 
along  the  north  side  of  Wady  'Aiyad,  which  further  down 
becomes  Wady  F^rah.  Opposite  to  us  was  a  low  Tell  called 
Khirbet  Erhah ;  which  at  2.10  bore  S.  25°  W.  At  2.25  we 
had  in  sight  'Andta,  Hizmeh,  and  also  'Almit,  a  low  naked  Tell 
beyond  the  Wady  which  runs  down  south  of  Hizmeh.^  This 
name,  'Almit,  had  already  been  found  by  Mr  Finn,  and  compared 
with  Alemethy  one  of  the  priests'  cities  of  Benjamin  enumerated 
in  the  Chronicles  ;  but  which  in  Joshua  is  called  Almond  The 
name  of  itself  would  perhaps  not  be  decisive  ;  but  the  mention  of 
that  city  between  Geba  and  Anathoth  speaks  strongly  for  the 
identity. 

Leaving  the  road  to  Hizmeh,  which  crosses  the  valley  to 
reach  that  village,  we  kept  along  on  the  north  side ;  and 
descending  to  the  broad,  level,  and  apparently  fertile  tract 
which  here  skirts  the  water-course,  we  came  at  2.55  to  what 
our  guide  called  Kubilr  Isra'in,  but  which  the  Sheikh  of  MQkh- 
mds  afterwards  named  to  us  Kubtir  el-'Amalikah.  These  are 
the  "  Tombs  of  the  Amalekites,"  so  called  ;  first  seen  and 
described  by  Capt.  Newbold,  in  terms  somewhat  overdrawn.' 
There  are  -four  of  these  structures,  merely  long  low  rude  parallel- 

>  See  VoL  I.  p.  677  sq.  [il  317.]  *  Heb.   n^br   Al'emeth   1  Chr.  6,  43 

•  For  oar  fonner  risit  to  er-Rim,  see     ,^^-,     .^^v-     7,         t^  v  oi    lo 
Vol  I.  p.  576  -q.  [  iL  315.]  l^]  ^  V^^?   Almon  Josh.  21,  18. 

'  Bearings  at  2.25  :  'Anita  17^.     *A1-         *  Lond.  Athenapum,  1840,  No.  1124.  p 
rah  146'.     Hixmeh  186'.     TaleU  el-F<U    491.     Ritter  Erdk.  Th.  XVL  p.  522. 
220'. 
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ograiDH  of  rough  broken  stones,  laid  up  with  no  great  regularity. 
The  largest  is  102  feet  long  by  21  feet  broad  ;  the  next  has  a 
length  of  98  feet.  The  average  height  is  from  three  to  five  feet, 
except  where  the  ground  is  less  elevated.  About  the  middle 
of  the  eastern  side  of  the  largest,  is  a  square  hole  or  doorway 
leading  to  a  small  square  chamber  covered  with  longer  stones. 
Towards  the  south  end  of  the  same  parallelogram  is  a  small 
opening  like  a  well,  extending  to  the  ground.  The  other  struc- 
tures are  smaUer ;  and  have  neither  chamber  nor  well.  The 
work  is  all  of  the  rudest  kind.  There  is  nothing  about  them  to 
suggest  the  idea  either  of  sepulchral  monuments  or  of  any 
remote  antiquity.  They  are  such  as  the  Arabs  may  well  have 
thrown  together  in  no  very  distant  times ;  but  the  purpose  of 
them  is  inexplicable.* 

We  now  at  3  o'clock  struck  up  out  of  the  valley  obliquely^ 
about  E.  by  N.  The  tract  we  were  passing  over  had  some 
excellent  soil ;  but  much  of  the  surface  was  naked  rock.*  At 
3.30  we  reached  Khirbet  el-Haiyeh  (Ruins  of  the  Serpents)  on 
a  low  Tell  looking  down  into  Wady  Suweinit,  which  unites  fur- 
ther below  with  Wady  Fftrah.  The  remains  are  those  of  an 
ordinary  village,  with  a  cistern  in  the  middle.  There  is  no 
appearance  of  a  wall,  nor  of  hewn  stones  ;  except  a  few  of  smaU 
size  Ipng  around  the  cistern,  and  once  belonging  to  an  arch. 
Neither  the  name  nor  the  remains  suggest  any  great  antiquity.' 

We  were  here  told  of  similar  ruins  further  down,  at  or  near 
the  junction  of  the  two  Wadys,  called  Kula'at  Tuweiy. 

We  now  took  the  road  to  Jeba',  N.  65^  W.  crossing  midway 
a  ridge  of  some  elevation  ;  the  top  of  which  we  reached  at 
3.50/  The  fields  were  well  tilled  and  green  ;  but  the  crops  were 
much  lighter  than  those  we  had  seen  in  Galilee.  We  came  to 
Jeba'  at  4.15.  This  is  the  ancient  Gtba,  several  times  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  and  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.* 

After  a  stop  of  ten  minutes,  we  proceeded  towards  MQkh- 

*  From  this  spot,  Hizmeh  bore  S.  30*  spot  is  at  least  nearly  three  hours  distant 

W.  dist   ^  m.     It  was  now  deserted  on  ao-  from  Bethel,   and  the  deep  and  difficult 

count  of  the  conscription.  Wady  es-Suweinit  lies  between.     There  is 

'  Bearings  at  3.15  :  *Alrait  200 \     Hiz-  here  no  valley  whatever  on  the  west;  ex- 

meh  245  .     Tuleil  el-F61  248  \  cept  the  low  open  plain  we  had  traversed. 

'  We  had  onie  to  this  spot  because,  on  See  Krafft  Topogr.  Jems.  p.  ix.     Ritter 

account  of  the  name  (which  Krafft  \*Titcs  Erdk.   XVL  p.  527    sq. —  Bearings  from 

JWi«<?<  CAflt).  it  has  recently  been  brought  Kb.   el-Haiyeh  :    'Almit   2;J3  .      Uizmeh 

forward  as  the  site  of  ancient  Ai      But  261  .     T.  el-Ful  251  .     Taiyibch  8'. 
there  is  no  affinity  between  the  two  names;         *  Bearings  at  3.50,  on  a  ridge  :  Kh  el- 

for  Ai  contains  the  tenacious  letter  ^Ain,  Haiyeh  S.  66    E.     Jeba*  N.  65"'  W.     Hia- 

which  the  other  does  not.     The  latter  is  meh  S.  55    W. 

also  a  regular  plural  form,  signifying  «er-         *  For  Jeba'  ( (Jeba)  and  our  former  visit 

p^t*.     And  ftirther,  Ai  was  near  to  Be-  there,  see  Vol  I.  p.  440  sq.  [ii.  113  aq.] 
tbel,  and  of  easy  access  from  it ;  but  this 
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mAs,  descending  immediately  by  a  very  steep  and  ni^ea  path 
into  the  deep  Wady  es-Suweinit.  The  way  was  so  steep,  and 
the  rocky  steps  so  high,  that  we  were  compelled  to  dismount  *, 
while  the  baggage-mules  got  along  with  great  difficulty.  The 
bottom  of  the  great  Wady  is  here  broad  and  uneven ;  the  main 
branch  comes  down  between  Bethel  and  Bireh.  Here,  where 
we  crossed,  several  short  side  Wadys  came  in  from  the  south- 
west and  northwest.  The  ridges  between  these  terminate  in 
elevated  points  projecting  into  the  great  Wady ;  and  the  east- 
ernmost of  these  bluffs  on  each  side  were  probably  the  outposts 
of  the  two  garrisons  of  Israel  and  the  Philistines.  The  road 
passes  around  the  eastern  side  of  the  southern  hill,  the  post  of 
Israel ;  and  then  strikes  up  over  the  western  part  of  the  north- 
em  one,  the  post  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  scene  of  Jonathan's 
adventure.  These  hills  struck  us  now,  more  than  formerly,  as  of 
sharp  ascent,  and  as  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
narrative.  They  are  isolated  hills  in  the  valley  ;  except  so  far 
as  the  low  ridges,  at  the  end  of  which  they  are  found,  connect 
them  back  with  the  higher  ground  on  each  side.* 

After  crossing  the  western  part  of  the  northern  hill,  the  path 
descends  again  into  the  side  Wady  which  here  comes  in ;  and 
then  winds  around  eastward  in  ascending  to  the  village.  We 
reached  Mtlkhmds  at  5.10  ;  and  pitched  our  tent  in  the  fields 
on  the  northeast  of  the  village.  The  day  had  been  exceedingly 
hot  and  sultry  ;  the  thermometer  rising  to  95°  in  the  afternoon. 
Here  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  it  stood  at  83°. 

East  of  MOkhmfis  and  on  the  north  side  of  Wady  es-Suwei- 
nSt,  are  two  sites  of  ruins.  One  of  them  was  in  sight  on  a  high 
round  Tell,  called  Kubbeh  ; '  the  other,  further  down,  is  called 
Duweir. 

Tuesday,  May  Wth,  Our  course  of  yesterday  was  taken,  in 
order  to  visit  particular  localities,  which  seemed  to  need  further 
examination.  To  day  our  purpose  was  to  explore  the  country 
further  north,  keeping  as  near  as  possible  to  the  brow  of  the 
Jordan  valley  ;  and  then  find  our  way  afterwards  to  Nabulus. 

We  set  off  at  6.05  for  BQmmon  with  a  guide  ;  and  ascend- 
ing the  shallow  Wady  on  the  east  of  Mfikhmas,  took  from  its 
head  a  course  N.  50°  E.  At  6.15  some  ruins  appeared  on  a  hill 
at  our  right,  called  Tell  'Askar.  Our  way  lay  across  small 
plains  and  heads  of  valleys  running  southeast  to  the  Suweinit. 
At  6.45  we  crossed  the  road  by  which  we  had  formerly  travelled 
from  Jericho  to  Deir  Duw&n  ;  leaving  now  the  remains  of  Abu 

'  1  5Mim.  14,  4  sq.     See  Vol.  I.  p.  441.  F&rah ;  where  we  heard  of  a  site  called 

[ii  116]  Kiihi*at  Tuweiy.   He  aUo  regards  it  as  the 

*  This  Kvhh^h  18  doubtless  the  Gobah  ancient   Gibeah    of    Benjamin.    Topogr. 

of  Krafft ;  which  he  places  on  the  south  Jems.  p.  ix.     Ritter  XVL  p.  528. 
tide  of  the  valley  at  its  junction  with  Wadj 
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Sttbb&h  on  our  left  out  of  sight.  The  place  is  so  called  fiom  a 
family  that  lived  in  it  awhile ;  but  its  proper  name  is  Kefir 
N&ta.*  From  this  point  BOmmon  bore  directly  north.  We 
here  met,  for  the  first  time  on  our  present  journey,  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats  mingled  together ;  on  our  former  journey  we 
saw  them  often.  Here  too  we  found  mandrakes  ;  and  partridges 
were  frequent.     There  were  also  many  fields  of  grain. 

After  descending  gradually  by  a  side  valley,  we  came  at  7.15 
to  the  bottom  of  the  great  Wady  el-'Asas,  under  BQmmon. 
Further  down  it  is  called  Wady  es-Sik  ;  and  afterwards  becomes 
Wady  en-N&'imeh.  By  a  circuitous  route  we  rose  again,  steeply 
at  first,  then  up  a  gradual  slope  through  fields  of  wheat,  and 
then  still  more  steeply,  to  Bilmmon,  which  we  reached  at  7.55. 
It  lies  high,  on  a  rocky  Tell,  with  a  deep  valley  on  the  north 
running  southeast  into  the  deeper  'Asas.  The  place  has  an  old 
look  ;  and  there  is  a  deep  tank  cut  in  the  rock  on  the  northeast 
quarter.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  doubt,  but  that  this 
place  represents  the  rock  liimmon,  where  the  remnant  of  the 
Benjamites  took  refuge." 

Several  military  officers  were  here,  taking  a  new  list  of  houses 
and  property.  They  were  reported  to  have  received  bribes,  to 
the  amount  of  2000  piastres,  in  the  district  of  Beni  Salim. 

At  8  o'clock  we  proceeded  towards  Taiyibeh,  which  bore 
N.  1°  E.  Here  again  the  path  led  over  small  plains  and 
heads  of  valleys  running  southeast.  These  tracts  have  more  of 
good  soil  than  one  would  anticipate  in  so  rocky  a  region.  There 
are  no  trees  nor  bushes.  At  8.40  we  were  at  the  foot  of  the 
high  Tell  on  which  Taiyibeh  is  situated  ;  here  is  the  head  of  a 
valley  called  Wady  Bubeiyeh,  which  runs  down  S.  10°  E.  to  the 
'Asas  on  the  east  of  Bummon.  Instead  of  ascending  to  the 
town,  we  turned  to  the  left  along  the  foot  of  the  Tell,  and  so 
along  its  .western  side,  which  rises  from  the  Wady  Eiisis  ;  this 
latter  extending  (as  Wady  el-'Ain)  to  the  'Asas  opposite  Deir 
Duwdn.'  We  thus  passed  round  to  the  slope  of  the  basin  on 
the  north  of  Taipbeli,  and  came  at  9  o'clock  to  Deir  Jertir ; 
from  which  Taiyibeh  bore  S.  5°  E. 

Deir  Jenlr  is  a  village  of  some  size,  facing  towards  the  south, 
on  a  point  between  two  Wadys  ;  which  here  unite  and  form 
Wady  Habis,  running  dqwn  to  the  Ghor  between  Dfik  and 
'Aujeh.  We  sought  to  obtain  here  a  guide  ;  but  after  consider- 
able delay,  were  obliged  to  depart  without  one. 

We  were  now  entering  upon  a  region  which  had  been  seldom 
traversed  ;  and  was,  as  yet,  comparatively  a  blank  upon  the 

«  See  Vol  L  p.  673.  [il  311.]  '  See  Vol.  I.  p.  444.  [il.  120.]— Foronr 

•  Judff.  20,  45.  47.   See  more  in  Vol  I.     former  visit  to  Taiyibeh,  see  ibid.  [  ii  121 
p.  440.  [  iL  113.]  »q] 
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maps.  Leaving  Deir  Jertlr  at  9.15,  we  followed  up  the  Wady 
which  comes  from  the  north  ;  and  came  in  ten  minutes  to  a  cis- 
tern, where  women  were  washing.  We  needed  water  for  our 
beasts  ;  at  first  they  denied  that  there  was  any,  but  afterwards 
let  us  draw.  Here  we  stopped  ten  minutes.  We  ought  now  to 
have  ascended  the  eastern  hill  or  ridge,  on  the  road  to  Kefr 
Malik  ;  but  being  without  a  guide,  we  kept  on  up  the  valley  till 
10  o'clock  ;  *  when  some  boys  tending  goats  set  us  right,  and  we 
then  ascended  the  hill  by  a  more  difficult  path,  and  came  at 
10.10  into  the  right  road.  It  lies  along  the  top  of  what  proved 
to  be  a  high  ridge  ;  the  highest  ground,  indeed,  that  we  passed 
over.*  KQm  Surtabeh  was  in  the  northeast  below  us ;  and  be- 
fore us  was  a  very  deep  and  broken  gorge  running  down  to  the 
Ghor.  Our  course  was  now  about  N.  55°  E.  We  soon  began 
to  descend  very  steeply  ;  and  at  10.45  came  to  Kefr  Malik,  a 
village  of  good  size,  situated  on  a  ridge  projecting  towards  the 
northeast,  between  two  valleys  running  down  to  the  deep  Wady 
Moh^my. 

From  this  point  Khirbet  Jeradeh  was  seen  on  a  Tell  in  the 
valley,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  nearly  north  ;  and  further 
on,  beyond  a  hill,  was  said  to  be  the  plain  of  Turmus  'Aya.^ 
The  direction  of  S^mieh  was  pointed  out  to  us,  about  east. 
Above  it  were  said  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  called  el-Mer- 
jemeh.* 

We  rested  and  took  our  lunch  at  Kcfr-M^lik  ;  and  started 
again  at  12.30  with  a  guide  for  Daumeh.  Descending  steeply  and 
slowly  into  the  western  valley,  we  passed  down  it  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  ;  and  at  12.55  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wady 
Hflmar  coming  dawn  on  the  south  of  Khirbet  Jeradeh.'  The 
hills  (or  rather  mountains)  round  about  were  rocky  and  naked ; 
except  where  occasionally  olive  trees  had  been  planted  among 
the  rocks.  Five  minutes  later  we  turned  up  Wady  Sham  north- 
west ;  and  afterwards  followed  up  a  branch  of  it  northeast. 
The  great  Wady  formed  by  the  junction  of  all  these  and  others 
is  here  called  el-MOhamy ;  and  lower  down  Wady  es-Siimieh. 
At  1.30,  near  the  head  of  the  side  valley,  the  ruins  of  Si'a  were 
on  a  hill  close  on  our  left.  Five  minutes  later  we  came  out  upon 
a  high  ridge  ;  and  looked  down  on  the  east  into  a  deep  valley 
running  south.  Down  this  valley  we  could  see  the  position  of 
Sdmieh,  some  two  and  a  half  miles  distant,  in  the  main 
valley  ;  its  rich  plain  covered  with  fields  of  onions,  and  watered 
by  its  fountains.     S^mieh  was  now  a  ruin  ;  its  castle  was  not 

*  Bearings  at  10 :  Deir  JerAr  S.  85**  E.         *  Bearings  at  Kefr  Mftlik  :  Abu  el-'Aul 
Taiyibeh  167\  83r>\     Khirbet  Jeradeh  355\  1 J  m.     el- 

*  Bearings  at  10.10  from  top  of  ridge:     Miighaiyir  58  . 

Kftrn  S  .rtabeh  55\    el-Mughuiyir  54'.  *  Here  Khirbet  Jenideh  bor«  N.  10"  W 

■  See  VoL  11^  p.  268  [iu.  85.]  f  m. 
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here  visible.  Below  the  village  the  Wady  tarns  east  and  dc 
scends  to  the  plain  as  Wady  'Aujeh,  next  north  of  Wad; 
Nuwa'imeh.  At  some  distance  beyond  8&mieh  is  a  high  conica 
mountain  called  Nejemeh.* 

Ten  minutes  later  we  descended  a  little  into  the  eastern  part 
of  a  fine  plain,  mostly  covered  with  wheat,  extending  two  oi 
three  miles  from  east  to  wept,  and  perhaps  a  mile  wide  ;  dramed 
apparently  towards  the  southeast  by  the  valley  above  described. 
At  2  o'clock  we  saw  towards  the  north,  on  the  summit  of  the 
hills,  an  old  site  called  KOlason,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mfle 
distant.  We  now  rose  gradually  from  the  plain,  at  its  north- 
eastern corner,  through  another  narrow  plain  ;  and  came  at  2.15 
to  Mughaiyir,  a  village  of  considerable  size,  and  built  of  hewn 
stones.  The  people  were  quite  civil,  and  readily  answered  aD 
our  inquiries.' 

Setting  off  again  at  2.30,  we  descended  considerably  into  a 
beautiful  plain,  where  we  rode  through  extensive  wheat  fields, 
on  a  course  about  N.  N.  E.  The  crops  here,  however,  were 
much  less  heavy  than  those  we  had  seen  further  north,  and 
especially  in  Galilee  ;  and  this  remark  was  applicable  throughout 
all  Judea.  The  plain  lay  long  and  narrow  from  southwest  to 
northeast  ;  and  our  course  being  rather  diagonal  to  it,  we  roee 
after  a  time  on  the  left  to  a  higher  rocky  terrace,  skirted  by 
rugged  hills  or  mountains  towards  the  west.  Here  we  crossed 
a  ravine  coming  from  these  hills,  called  Wady  Reshsh^sh, 
descending  east  through  a  deep  narrow  chasm  to  the  Ghor, 
where  it  unites  with  Wady  Ffisail.  The  fine  plain  above  men- 
tioned is  drained  into  it ;  and  we  could  see  that  the  cultivation 
was  continued  for  some  distance  down  the  njountain.  We  here 
got  into  a  wrong  path  and  wandered  about  for  some  time  ;  losing 
fifteen  minutes.  We  crossed  at  3.20  another  Wadv  from  the 
northwest,  a  branch  of  the  fonner,  with  a  ruin  called  Merajun 
on  its  high  western  bank,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  Following 
uj)  a  shallow  side  Wady  towards  the  northeast,  we  came  out 
upoA  the  ridge,  or  rather  the  high  table  land,  which  forms  the 
brow  of  the  mountain  overlooking  the  Ghor  ;  and  at  3.30  reachec 
the  village  of  Daumeh. 

»  Bcarinjrs  at  1.35:  Khirbet  Jemdch  S.  Vol.  L   p.  569.    [ii.  305.]     RitterJ-Cl 

85MV.     es-Saniich  S.  25    E.  2i  m.     Ne-  465    sq.      The   name    e»-Samieh    stand 

jemeh  S.  2r>    K. — This  es-S.imieh  is  pro-  in  our  former  lists. — Barth  seems  also  t 

bably  the  place  called  Ssamireh  by  Barth,  speak  of  a  castle  called  Kejemeh ;  ib.  \ 

who  pa-^sed  from  Jericho   to  Kabulus  in  464. 

Feb.  1847;  see  Ritter  XV.  i.  p.  465.    But  '  Bearings  at  Mughaiyir:  Kulason321 

it  is  not  the  same  with  the  Sumrnh,  of  el-Mejdel  6. — This  seems  to  be  the  .Vffl 

which  we  heard  at  Jericho;   which  is  a  of  Barth,  also  built  of  hewn  stones ;  lUtto 

ruin  in  the  Ghor,  about  tliree  quarters  of  XV.  i.  p.  467.     The  place  stands  in  oi 

an  hour  north  of  'Ain  es-Sultun.     It  was  former  lists ;  BibL  Res.  first  edit  UL  Ap| 

visited  by  my  companion  in  1844.     See  p.  128. 
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This  is  an  old  place,  answering  to  the  Edumia  or  Edomia  of 
Eosebius  and  Jerome,  which  they  fix  at  twelve  Boman  miles  in 
the  east  from  NeapoUs,  and  erroneously  assign  to  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin.'  There  are  ancient  sepulchres  round  about  the 
village.  It  has  also  a  fountain,  which  we  did  not  visit ;  but 
were  glad  to  drink  of  its  waters,  after  another  day  of  oppressive 
heat,  during  which  we  had  thus  far  found  only  rain  water  from 
cisterns.  I  do  not  find  that  this  village  had  before  been  visited 
by  any  traveller. 

Five  minutes  east  of  the  village  is  a  more  elevated  point, 
affording  an  unobstructed  view  over  this  part  of  the  Ghor  and 
towards  Kdm  SQrtabeh.  Opposite  this  point  a  broad  offset 
from  the  Ghor  runs  up  between  KOrn  SQrtabeh  on  the  north, 
and  a  lower  projection  on  the  south  called  MuskQrah.  In  this 
offset  is  the  site  of  FOsail,  the  ancient  Phasaelis  ;  and  the 
projecting  point  MfiskCLrah  separates  it  from  the  smaller  offset 
of  'Aujeh  on  the  south.'  There  was  a  sirocco  haze  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, so  that  we  could  not  view  the  various  objects  with  entire 
distinctness  ;  but  we  could  see  the  outline  of  the  great  offset 
below,  running  up  among  the  mountains  ;  though  FOsdil  itself 
was  just  out  of  sight  under  the  mountain  on  which  we  stood.  ^ 
The  general  course  of  the  Jordan  was  visible  ;  but  the  mountain 
range  beyond  was  only  dimly  seen.  The  long,,  high,  rocky  ridge 
of  SOrtabeh  was  overagainst  us  on  the  left,  beyond  the  offset, 
running  down  from  northwest  to  southeast,  and  extending  far  into 
the  Ghur.  Towards  the  extremity  and  on  its  highest  part  is  the 
horn  (KOm),  not  unlike  that  of  a  rhinoceros  in  form.  Beyond 
this  is  a  large  shoulder ;  and  then  a  low  rocky  ridge  reaching 
almost  to  the  Jordan.  Indeed  the  Vallev  of  the  Jordan  is  here 
contracted  to  its  narrowest  limits ;  and  the  ridge  of  KQrn  Sur- 
tabeh  may  be  said  to  divide  it  into  the  lower  and  upper  Ghor  ; 
the  former  mostly  desert,  and  the  latter  fertile  and  in  many  parts 
cultivated.  The  valley  at  this  point  appears  also  higher  than 
further  south  ;  a  low  ridge  or  hill  seeming  to  extend  across  it  from 
the  foot  of  SOrtabeh  to  the  base  of  the  eastern  mountains.  Where 
the  Jordan  finds  its  war  through  this  higher  tract,  the  latter  is 
broken  up  into  labyrinths  of  deep  ravines  with  barren  chalky 
sides,  forming  cones  and  hills  of  various  shapes,  and  presenting 
a  most  wild  and  desolate  scene.*  These  wild  hills  we  could  now 
see  ;  as  also  the  course  of  the  Jordan  among  them. 

'  Onomast.  art  Edomia.  tions  of  houses,  and  of  walls  perhaps  for 

•  The  plain  of  'Aujeh  is  in  like  manner    gardens,   with  remains  of  conduit.-.     Ms. 
separate  i  from  the  tract  of  Wady  Nuwa-     Journal. 

'iraeh,  further  south,  hy  another  low  pro-  *  Tliis   description  is   taken  from    the 

jecting  point,  called  'Esh  el  (jJhur.ib.     ¥L.  momwript  journal  of  I  >r  Smitli,  who  trav- 

Smith  Ms.  Joum.  Apr.  17th,  1844.  cllcd  up  the  Ghor  from  Jericho  to  Wudj 

•  The  site  of  FOsiil  was  visited  by  Dr  Fiiri'a  in  April  1844. 
Smith  in  April  1S44.     There  are  fuunda- 

Vo:..  1 1 1.-25* 
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The  deep  chasm  we  had  seen  before  reaching  Dauineh,  and 
another  one  now  north  of  us,  run  together  below,  and  take  the 
name  of  Wady  FQsail,  as  they  pass  that  site.  Still  farther  north, 
and  along  the  base  of  the  ridge  of  SOrtabeh,  comes  down  Wady 
Ahmar  ;  one  head  of  which  is  at  'Akrabeh,  and  another  in  the 
small  plain  east  of  Ndbulus.  It  is  said  to  join  Wady  F(is4U 
before  reaching  the  Jordan.*  The  tract  in  the  ofiset  watered  by 
'Ain  FOs^il  is  cultivated  by  the  people  of  Daumeh  and  MejdeL 
The  high  brow  on  which  we  stood  is  not  very  much  lower  than 
the  water-shed  at  'Akrabeh  ;  and  the  mountain  masses  thus 
tumbling  down  to  the  Ghor  with  an  immense  descent,  presented 
a  magnificent  scene.  Even  Sftrtabeh  itself  is  hardly  higher  than 
the  brow  on  which  we  now  were  ;  and  consequently  is  not  visible 
in  the  vicinity  of  N&bulus.  The  western  end  of  its  ridge  is  the 
highest ;  higher  perhaps  than  the  horn  itself ;  and  breaks  down 
at  once  towards  the  west,  so  as  to  appear  as  an  isolated  ridge, 
only  slightly  connected  with  the  high  western  region.  As  we 
afterwards  saw  it,  more  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  it  appeared 
as  a  mass  of  naked  jagged  ridges  huddled  together,  with  one 
main  backbone  running  through  the  whole.  The  people  here 
and  elsewhere  spoke  of  ruins  somewhere  on  SOrtabeh,  and  a 
reser\Mir  for  water ;  to  which  there  was  formerly  an  aqueduct 
from  Nabulus  !  I  examined  the  summit  long  and  carefally  with 
one  of  Plossl's  Ftld stacker ;  but  could  discover  no  appearance 
of  ruins  ;  more  especially  not  upon  the  horn.  The  distance  on 
an  air  line  could  hardly  have  been  more  than  two  or  two  and  a 
half  miles.*  Surtabeli  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  as  the  station 
next  alter  the  mount  of  Olives,  where  signal  torches  were  lighted 
and  waved  to  announce  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon.' 

The  general  course  of  the  Jordan,  or  rather  that  of  its 
green  border  of  vegetation,  as  seen  from  this  point,  would  not 
be  regarded  as  winding ;  but  as  tolerably  direct.  The  many 
windings  of  the  river,  therefore,  as  laid  down  on  the  map  of 
Lieut.  Lynch,  would  seem  to  be  in  great  part  those  of  the 
channd  along  the  lowest  alluvial  valley  and  among  the  trees, 
rather  than  those  of  the  lower  vallev  itself. 

In  our  former  journey  we  had  visited  the  Ghor  at  Jericho ; 
and  there  took  bearings  of  Kurn  SOrtabeh  as  seen  in  the  north. 
We  now  had  the  mountain  near  at  hand  ;  and  looked  down  the 
great  valley.  This  completed  my  view  of  the  lower  Ghor; 
while  my  companion  had  travelled  through  it.* 

'  E.  Smith,  Ms.  Joorii.  Ap.  17,  1844.  *  Bearings,  5  min.  esLSt  of  Daumeh :  cl- 

»  Schuliz  heard  also  of  niiu3  on  Surta-  Mughaivir  208  .  Mej<ieia53\  JiVit  191". 

beh ;  and  thought  he  could  discern  them  Kiirn   Surtabeh  ()8  .       Fus^iil    about  d9  . 

with  his  leleacope  ;  lUttt*r  XV.  i.  p.  453.  Station  of  E.  Smith  97  . — This  station  of 

'  Talm.  X2::~D     lUwh   Ilashaua  c.   2.  I*r  Smith,   on  his  jt»uniey  from  Jericho 

IteUnd  PalfiB^t  p.  346.     Ritter  lb.  p.  454.  «*!*>»«  ^^^  ^^^^  i"  l«^^*i  ^'^  ^^^  ^  ^^ 
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Wednesday,  May  12th.  We  were  detained  this  morning 
nearly  an  hour,  trying  to  find  a  guide  ;  and  finally,  at  6.55,  left  for 
Mejdel  without  one.  Our  way  lay  through  another  narrow  plain 
of  wheat  fields,  drained  to  the  southern  goi^e,  through  the  valley 
by  which  we  approached  Daumeh  yesterday.  Not  far  beyond 
the  plain  we  came  out  upon  the  brink  of  a  deep  narrow  chasm, 
which  seemed  impassable  ;  it  is  called  Wady  Bursheh,  or  also 
Wady  N&sir,  and  breaks  down  through  to  Fflsail ;  where  it 
unites  with  the  southern  chasm,  and  becomes  Wady  Fusail.  It 
was  here  very  deep,  precipitous,  and  descended  with  great 
rapidity.  By  following  a  path  westwards  along  its  steep  south- 
western side,  we  came  on  the  same  level  to  its  bed  at  7.20,  at  a 
point  where  it  breaks  down  at  once  a  hundred  feet  or  more. 
We  now  ascended  on  the  north,  and  at  7.35  reached  Mejdel. 

This  place  also  lies  on  the  high  brow  overlooking  the  Ghor. 
It  is  higher  indeed  than  Daumeh  ;  and  afibrds  a  nearer  view  of 
the  valley  below.  It  is  perhaps  the  nearest  point,  from  which 
to  overlook  the  ridge  of  KOrn  Sdrtabeh.  The  main  features  of 
the  view,  however,  are  the  same  as  at  Daumeh.  There  was  still 
a  haze  in  the  atmosphere  ;  so  that  we  saw  nothing  as  distinctly 
as  we  could  have  wished.* 

Mejdel  has  the  air  of  an  ancient  place  ;  there  are  sepulchral 
excavations  and  many  cisterns  hewn  in  the  rock.  Most  probably 
it  is  the  Magdal'Scnna  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  which  they 
place  on  the  border  of  Judea,  seven  miles  north  of  Jericho. 
The  name  and  position  accord  well ;  and  in  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try so  little  frequented,  the  specification  of  distance  might  easily 
be  too  small.' 

Among  the  places  seen  from  Mejdel  was  'Ain  Tana,  N.  28° 
E.  This  would  seem  not  improbably  to  be  the  ancient  lltanath 
or  Thenath  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  situated  ten  Roman  miles 
east  of  Neapolis,  on  the  way  to  the  Jordan.'  I  have  no  note 
of  its  distance  from  Mejdel ;  nor  did  we  see  it  again.  It  is  not 
probable  that  it  had  any  relation  to  the  Taanath-shiloh  of 
Scripture,  as  some  have  supposed.* 


(87'')  of  Fusdil,  just  on  the  low  ridgo  'louSafar,  as  he  also  writes  it  in  the  case  of 

ninnin<7  t>ut  from  Surtabeh,  'Akrabeh  ;  Ouom.  art.  A'trabi.     The  fact 

*  Bearings  at  el-Mfjdel :  'Akrabeh  about  that  Acrabi  and  Magdal-scnna  wens  both 
862*.  Yanun  N.  *Ain  Tdna  28".  E.  in  this  region  on  the  northern  border  of 
Smithes  station  in  Ghor  114  .  Judea,  shows  their  proximity  to  each  other, 

*  Onomast  art  Snina.  Reland  Palasst.  and  points  decisively  to  the  present  Mejdel. 
p.  884.— The  Greek  of  Eusebius  now  rends  •  Onomast.  art.  Thenath.  So  too  Pto- 
M(7^7)  livva,  instead  of  M^ySoA  S^Vva,  lemy,  &7]vaL,  Reland  PahrsL  pp  4GI,  1032, 
as  Jerome  hat  it.  Jerome  calls  it  "  ter-  1034.  Schultz  therefore  errs  in  placing 
minus  Judap,**  for  which  we  ought  doubt-  this  Thana  near  Beit  Furik  ;  Zeitschr.  d. 
le*s   to   read    "  terminus  Judsva;,"   as   it  morgenl.  Ges   HI.  p.  48. 

rtinds  in  his  account  of 'Akrabeh.     In  like  *  So  Bon  frere,  Onomast.  art.  llienath ; 

manner  the  text  of  Eusebius  now  reads  also  Gross,  in  Zeitschr.  d.  m.  Ges.   IIL  p 

h,no¥  T/ji    *l8oi;ua^»,   evidently   for    tI)j  65. 
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We  fonnd  a  guide  at  Mejdel ;  and  left  again  at  7.50  foi 
'Akrabeh,  on  a  general  course  about  N.  by  W.  The  road  at 
first  descended  a  little,  and  then  passed  through  another  not 
large  plain,  covered  with  wheat.  It  was  matter  of  surprise  to 
us,  to  find  here  in  this  great  break  down  of  the  mountains  so 
much  good  land  ;  so  many  fine  and  arable,  though  not  laige 
plains.  We  next  wound  around  the  side  of  a  low  hill  on  the 
left ;  and  came  out  at  8.15  upon  an  open  uneven  tract,  extend- 
ing from  southeast  to  northwest,  with  higher  hills  on  each  side. 
On  the  southern  hills  was  seen  the  village  of  JArish  ;  while 
more  in  the  west  was  Ausarin.'  Our  course  lay  along  this  tract. 
At  8.40  we  saw  far  in  the  distance  the  high  Wely  of  Sheikh 
Salmun  el-Farisy,  with  which  we  had  become  acquainted  on  our 
way  from  N&bulus  to  Hableh.'  At  9  o'clock  we  passed  into  the 
bn)ad  meadow-like  valley  of  'Akrabeh  ; '  and  reached  that  place 
at  9.15. 

'Akral^eh  is  a  place  of  considerable  size  and  importance.  It 
has  a  musk  with  a  regular  dome  ;  and  is  now,  as  of  old,  the 
chief  town  of  the  district.  Its  position  is  fine.  It  lies  on  the 
lower  slope  of  the  northern  hill,  overlooking  the  fertile  strip  of 
plain  on  the  south  ;  which  here,  as  at  Nabulus,  is  actually  the 
water-ehed  between  two  valleys  running  in  opposite  directions. 
The  one,  called  Wady  Bir  Jenab,  runs  westward  by  Kubal&n 
and  south  of  the  Mukhna,  and  descends  to  the  western  plain  as 
Waily  Ribah  north  of  Mejdel  Yaba/  The  other  is  one  of  the 
heads  of  Wady  Ahmar,  wliich  descends  rapidly  to  the  Ghor 
alon^c  the  southern  base  of  Snrtabeh.  We  saw  in  the  town 
several  ca]»itals  of  columns.  There  is  an  ancient  reservoir  near 
the  foot  of  the  sL»pe  ;  the  lower  side  is  quite  high  ;  the  walls 
are  built  up  of  broken  but  unhewn  stones.     It  is  now  in  ruins. 

There  is  no  question,  but  that  this  is  the  Acrahi  of  Euse- 
bins  and  Jerome,  situated  nine  Roman  miles  eastward  of  Nea- 
polis,  on  the  way  to  the  Jordan  and  Jericho,  in  the  district  called 
Acrahntfno.^  Nothing  more  is  known  of  the  place  itself;  but 
the  to]>archy  to  which  it  gave  name  is  often  mentioned.'*  It 
was  the  easternmost  of  the  four  tojtarchies,  which  here  lay  side 
by  side  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean.^     How  far 


»  Bearings  at  8  15  :  Jiirwh  280^  An- 
sarin  31 1  .  'AJcrabeh  314  .  A  ruin  292  , 
\  m. 

»  At  8.40,  the  bearing  of  Sheikh  Sal 
mAn  el-Firi«y  was  306  .     See  above,  p. 

ia5. 

'  Bearings  at  9  :  Junsh  233".  Ansarin 
281  .  ^\krabeh328^  ^  m.  Kurn  Sur- 
tal>eh  108  . 

*  See  above,  p.  140.  See  also  Vol.  XL 
pp.  272,  273.  [iii  91,  92.J 


•  Onomast.    art.  Aorabi  (*AKpa$$((y): 
"  E*»t   autem   et   vicus   hucusque   grandii 
novem  milibus  h  Neapoli  contra  orientem 
desc'endeutibus  ad  Jonlaiiem  et  Hierico,  pc 
eain  quas  appellatur  Acrabitene  " 

•  Acrahalta  or  An'abaiene,  Jo.^ephus,  B. 
J.  3.  3  .-» :  also  ib.  2.  12.  4;  2.  20  4;  2. 
22.  2 :  3.  3.  4.  Plin.  H.  X.  5.  15.  By 
Eu>obius  and  Jerome,  Onom.  arts.  Edo" 
vita,  ,/anon,  <SV/o. 

'  See  above,  p.  141. 
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it  extended  on  the  south,  cannot  well  be  determined.  The  region 
.  continued  to  bear  the  name  Acrabatene,  at  least  until  the  time 
of  Jerome  in  the  fourth  century  ;  but  neither  this  name,  nor 
that  of  the  chief  town,  seems  to  be  any  where  mentioned  since 
that  time,  until  the  present  century.  We  heard  of  'Akrabeh 
in  our  former  journey,  as  others  had  done  before  us ;  *  but  it 
was  first  visited  by  E.  G.  Schultz  in  1847.'^ 

We  sent  off  our  muleteers  by  the  direct  road  from  'Akrabeh 
to  N&bulus ;  while  we  ourselves  took  a  more  circuitous  route 
towards  the  north,  by  way  of  Y^ntln.  Setting  off  at  9.25,  we 
took  a  road  along  the  slope  of  the  hill  towards  the  east  about  on 
the  level  of  the  village  ;  which  brought  us  in  ten  minutes  to 
the  end  of  the  hill,  around  which  we  turned  northwards.  Here 
again  we  could  look  down  upon  Surtabeh  and  the  Ghor  ;  every 
thing,  the  KQrn  and  all,  was  now  below  us.  We  saw  here 
the  village  el-Iflim  on  an  open  tract  through  which  Wady 
Ahmar  passes,  near  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  Southeast  of 
Ifjim  is  a  lower  step  of  the  mountain,  forming  an  extensive 
plain  covered  with  wheat.'  Our  course  was  now  N.  30°  E.  At 
10  o'clock  we  crossed  the  deep  bed  of  a  Wady  said  to  come 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  'Awertah,  and  descending  to  join  the 
Ahmar. 

Five  minutes  later  (at  10.5)  we  reached  Y^ntln,  a  village 
.  mostly  in  ruins,  with  a  few  houses  inhabited,  and  one  new 
house.  We  now  proceeded  up  a  fertile  valley  on  the  same 
course  (N.  30°  E.)  and  came  at  10.25  to  'Ain  Yantln,  a  small 
fountain  of  bad  water  in  the  valley,  feeding  a  small  tank,  but 
not  rising  above  the  ground.  Here  we  stopped  five  minutes.* 
On  the  hill  above  the  valley  in  the  northeast,  and  very  near,  is  a 
ruin  called  Khirbet  Ydnfin. 

The  name  Y&ntin  obviously  corresponds  to  the  ancient 
Jafton  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  a  village  in  Acrabatene,  twelve 
Roman  miles  east  of  Neapolis  ;  which  however  these  fathers 
strangely  confound  with  the  Janoah  of  Naphtali.'  Whether 
the  ancient  name  was  applied  to  the  present  village,  or  to  the 
niin  upon  the  hill  near  the  fountain,  cannot  well  be  determined. 

Leaving  the  fountain  at  10.30,  we  at  once  struck  obliquely 
up  the  northwestern  hill,  by  a  blind  path  very  little  frequented ; 
and  at  10.45  came  out  on  the  top  of  what  proved  to  be  a  narrow 

*  See  VoL  II.  p.  280.  [iii.  103.]     O.  v.  *  Zeitsohr.  d.  morgenl.  Ges   III.  p.  47. 

Richter,   passing   northwards    along    the  Ritter  XV.  i.  p.  456. 

great  road,  says  Akrahi  lay  on  his  right,  '  Bearings  at  9.35,  ten  minntes  east  of 

bat  he  could  not  have  seen  it;  WiJlfahr-  'Akrabeh:  el-Ifjim  S.  70'   E.     Yuniin  N. 

ten  p.  55      Scholz  also  has  the  name;  p.  80'  £. 

267.     Irby  and  Manglen,  on  their  route  *  Bearing  from  *Ain  Yan^in :  YanAn  S. 

from  the  Jordan  to  NV.bwlus,  heard  of  a  30    W. 

riUnge    **  Agrarba ;  **    which  perhaps  was  *  Oiiomast  art.  Janon,  Euseb.  'lay^    8 

Akrabeh  ;  p.  827  [lOO"!.  K.  15,  21). 
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strip  of  high  table  land  ;  from  which  we  looked  down  into  the 
plain  of  Salim,  which  lies  east  of  Nabulus.  It  was  a  sightly  spot. 
Mounts  Gerizim  and  Ebal  were  in  full  view  ;  the  former  with  its 
Wely  of  Sheikh  Gh^nim  ;  the  latter  apparently  the  highest  by  a 
hundred  feet  or  more.  Several  villages  were  in  sight ;  as  also 
the  Wely  Neby  Belan,  conspicuously  situated  on  the  mountain 
east  of  the  valley  which  descends  from  the  Mokhna  to  Wady 
Fari'a.* 

Having  stopped  five  minutes  for  bearings,  we  began  to 
descend  by  a  steep  and  difficult  path,  along  a  rugged  ravine, 
towards  the  plain  of  SMim,  on  a  general  course  towards  Nabulus, 
N.  52°  W.  We  soon  got  sight  of  Beit  Dejan  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  plain  ;  probably  a  Beth  Dagon  of  antiquity,  of  which 
no  mention  has  come  down  to  us.  A  feature  of  the  plain  also 
came  into  view,  which  I  here  saw  for  the  first  time ;  though  I 
afterwartls  found  the  same  on  a  grander  scale  in  the  BOk&'a 
between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon.  Near  the  southern  side  of 
the  Uttle  plain,  a  low  ridge  of  rock  runs  for  nearly  its  whole 
length  parallel  to  the  southern  hills  ;  and  thus  forms  between  it 
and  them  a  narrow  strip  of  plain,  or  rather  a  valley.  In  this  is 
a  water-shed  nearly  opposite  to  Beit  Dejan  ;  where  is  the  head 
of  Wady  HCimra  descending  on  the  east  to  Wady  Ahmar ; 
while  towards  the  west  the  narrow  plain  runs  down  to  Beit 
Filrik,  and  is  thence  drained,  like  the  whole  plain,  northwards  to 
Wady  Fari'a.  Our  path  led  along  the  declivity  of  the  southern 
hills  ;  at  11.20  we  stopped  to  take  bearings.*  Still  keeping  on 
tlie  south  of  both  the  plains,  we  came  at  11.40  to  the  small 
village  of  Beit  Filrik,  situated  in  a  nook  in  the  southern  hills, 
which  here  retire  in  almost  a  semicircle. 

The  village  of  Salim  is  directly  north  of  Beit  Ftirik,  on  a 
low  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  plain.  It  was  said  to  have  two 
sources  of  linng  water  ;  one  in  a  cavern,  and  the  other  a  running 
fountain  called  'Ain  Kebir. 

Setting  olF  at  12.25,  we  passed  to  the  right  around  the  end  of 
the  low  rocky  ridge,  which  shuts  in  the  strip  of  plain,  and  which 
terminates  just  below  Beit  Fdrik.  A  road  from  Nabulus  here 
enters  the  narrow  plain  ;  and  follow^ing  it  up  into  Wady  HOmra, 
finds  its  way  across  to  the  lower  part  of  Wady  Fari'a  north  of 
Surtabeh  ;  and  thus  connects  Nabulus  with  the  Kfirawa,  as  the 
fertile  tract  is  called  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Fari'a.  This  road 
we  now  kept,  along  the  south  side  of  the  plain  ;  and  at  12.40 
had  Kefr  Beita,  a  ruin,  on  our  left.     Irby  and  Mangles  speak 

*  Bearings  at    10.4.5,    on   liigli   rid^e:  *  Bearings  at  11.20:    Sheikh  GhAnim 

Mejdel  181  .     TeirAsAr  ?  205-.     Sheikh  302.      Tulluza  341".     Neby  Belan  352". 

Gh'nnim30r.     Neby  Bel  m  346\     Salim  Sulim  3I7^    Beit  FArik  311 -.    Beit  Dejan 

330.     Tulluza  33G\   Nabulus  308  \    Jfi-  48.     Head  of  Wady  Humra  72  . 
rish  206\ 
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of  Bcpnlclires  near  this  site.*  The  water-course  of  the  plain 
bends  more  to  the  north  and  passes  beyond  a  round  hUl,  which 
thus  stands  out  isolated,  while  the  channel  continues  on  towards 
the  northwest  comer  of  the  plain. 

As  one  looks  towards  the  plain  of  S&lim  from  the  west,  a  low 
rocky  ridge  is  seen  running  across  its  western  end,  separating  it 
from  this  part  of  the  Milkhna.  We  had  always  taken  it  for 
granted,  that  the  water-course  of  the  Milkhna  passed  on  the 
west  of  this  ridge  ;  and  it  was  therefore  with  some  surprise,  that 
we  found  that  channel  entering  the  plain  of  Salim  by  the  gap  at 
the  southwest  comer ;  and,  after  uniting  with  the  channel  of 
the  little  plain,  passing  out  again  at  the  northwest  comer  to  the 
prolongation  of  the  MCLkhna,  and  so  to  Wady  Fari'a.  At  1.10 
we  crossed  the  large  water-course  coming  in  from  the  Mtlkhna, 
having  now  some  water  in  it.  At  1.25  we  were  opposite  Jacob's 
well  and  the  mins  of  Belatah,  on  our  right ;  having  crossed 
some  twenty  rods  further  east  thtj  road  leading  northwards 
through  the  plain.  Ten  minutes  later  we  were  at  'Ain  Defneh  ; 
and  at  1.50  reached  the  eastern  gate  of  Nabulus.  Passing  around 
outside  of  the  city,  we  encamped  in  an  olive  orcha/d,  near  the 
large  fountains  which  burst  forth  below  the  city  on  the  west. 

Nabulus  is  furnished  with  water  in  singular  abundance  in 
comparison  with  the  rest  of  Palestine.  On  the  east  is  the  large 
fountain  of  Defneh,  running  off  east  and  turning  a  mill.  On 
the  west  are  the  similar  fountains  by  which  we  were  en- 
camped. In  the  higher  part  of  the  city  itself  are  two  large 
foimtains,  and  another  in  the  ravine  above  on  the  side  of  Mount 
Gerizim.  The  water  of  these  three  flows  off  west,  partly  along 
the  streets  of  the  city,  and  partly  in  a  canal  from  which  gardens 
are  irrigated  and  several  mills  supplied.  This  westem  stream 
we  had  formerly  fallen  in  with  far  down  the  valley. 

Close  upon  the  city  are  several  large  mounds  of  ashes,  thrown 
out  by  the  extensive  soap  factories  of  Ndbulua.  They  are  similar 
to  those  on  the  north  of  Jemsalem,  and  some  of  them  are  nearly 
as  large.  An  examination  of  both  localities  convinced  us,  that 
those  of  Jemsalem  can  have  no  claim  to  high  antiquity.' 

The  last  two  days  had  brought  us  through  a  tract  of  country 
hitherto  in  a  great  measure  unexplored,  and  which  has  usually 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  lawless  portions  of 
the  Holy  Land.  We  had  been  agreeably  surprised,  to  find  so 
much  fertile  and  cultivated  soil,  thriving  villages,  and  the  j)eople 
kind  and  courteous.  Every  village  we  passed,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  has  around  it  many  olive  trees.  Our  route  led  us 
across  the  basins  of,  or  rather  the  tracts  drained  by,  the  three  great 

*  TnTels  p.  82a  [100.]  •  See  above,  pp.  201,  202. 
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vallejrs,  the  Naw&'imeh,  'Aivjeh,  and  FOsfiiL  All  tnese  and  their 
branches  form  deep  preci])itou8  chasms,  by  which  the  whole 
region  is  broken  up  into  steep  ridges  and  hills.  Such  is  the 
general  character  of  the  western  wall  of  the  Jordan  valley,  south 
of  Kurn  Sdrtabeh.  North  of  that  mountain^  as  we  shall  see, 
the  country  assumes  a  different  aspect. 

We  had  an  agreeable  surprise  this  evening,  in  a  call  from 
Mr  William  Dickson  of  Edinburgh  at  our  tent.  While  in 
London  I  had  corresponded  with  him  ;  and  it  had  been  arranged, 
that  he  would  endeavour  to  reach  Beinit  in  season  to  join  me  on 
the  journey  to  Jerusalem.  Not  being  able  to  do  this,  he  first 
visited  Constantinople  ;  and  was  now  on  his  way  alone  from 
Damascus  to  the  Holy  City.  Aided  by  the  suggestions  of  Dr 
De  Forest  at  Beirut,  he  had  followed  a  route  of  great  interest ; 
and  had  seen  much  more  of  Palestine  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
most  travellers.  I  called  at  his  tent  the  next  morning,  a  little 
out  of  the  western  gate,  and  saw  him  start  for  the  Holy  City ; 
but  heard  nothing  more  of  him,  until  we  casually  met  in  tiie 
diligence  at  Trieste,  as  we  both  were  setting  off  for  Laibach  and 
Vienna.  These  unexpected  encounters  of  friends  form  oases,  in 
what  some  might  call  the  desert  of  oriental  travel. 

We  here  fell  in  again  with  Mr  Van  de  Velde,  whom  we  had 
met  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  who  had  left  that  city  a  few  days  before 
us.  He  had  made  an  excursion  to  the  KOrdwa  in  the  Ghdr, 
under  the  pjuidance  of  a  Sheikh  whom  the  governor  of  Nabulus 
had  provided.  After  two  or  three  days,  the  Sheikh  refused 
to  accompany  him  any  further ;  and  he  had  now  returned  to 
Nabulus  to  make  complaint  against  his  guide  before  the  gov- 
ernor. 

Tliursdaij^  May  \Zth, — Our  further  plan,  now  was  to  pass  on 
to  Tullnzah  and  Tubas  ;  then  to  descend  to  the  northern  Ghor, 
and,  if  ixjssible,  cross  the  Jordan  and  search  after  the  site  of 
Pella  ;  returning  to  Beisan.  A  main  object  in  our  own  minds 
was  also,  to  make  all  possible  search  for  Salim  and  the  JEnon 
near  by,  where  John  is  recorded  as  baptizing.* 

It  was  arranged  that  Mr  Van  de  Velde  would  accompany 
us  ;  and  for  several  days,  therefore,  the  two  companies  travelled 
together,  and  encamped  side  by  side.  He  had  already  engaged 
from  the  governor  an  armed  horseman,  (not  a  soldier,)  of  whose 
presence  we  too  had  the  benefit.  The  man  was  good-natiu^ 
and  intelligent,  and  able  to  give  much  information  about  the 
country  ;  the  local  guides  we  ourselves  furnished  in  all  cases. 

Lea\'ing  the  eastern  end  of  the  city  at  8.50,  we  came  in 
twenty-five  minutes  to  'Askar,  with   its  fountain  and  broken 

»  John  3,  23. 
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leBervoir.'  The  view  is  pretty,  and  several  places  were  in 
sight ;  as  'Azmtit  and  Deir  el-Hatab  on  the  north  side  of  the 
plain  of  S41im  ;  and  especiaUy  Neby  Bel^n,  on  the  summit  of 
the  northwest  buttress  of  the  mountain,  which  lies  north  of  that 
plain.  This  continued  to  be  a  high  landmark  for  the  whole 
day.* 

Our  course  now  became  about  N.  35®  E.  along  the  western 
side  of  the  prolongation  of  the  MOkhna.  This  name  I  have 
used  for  the  whole  extent  of  the  large  plain  as  far  north  as  to 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ebal ;  although  strictly,  it  was  said,  the  name 
Mtkkhna  belongs  only  to  the  southern  part,  beyond  the  water- 
shed. North  of  that  point  the  plain  slopes  eastward ;  and  its 
water-course  lying  along  near  the  eastern  hills,  enters  the  little 
plain  of  S^lim,  as  we  have  seen,  and  again  issues  from  it  at  the 
northwest  comer.  Thence  it  still  hugs  the  eastern  hills  in  a 
deep  channel ;  and  the  narrower  prolongation  of  the  MOkhna 
becomes  steeply  sloping  in  that  direction.  Upon  this  we  were 
now  entering. 

After  half  an  hour,  at  9.45,  the  three  villages,  'Azmtlt,  Deir 
el-Hatab,  and  Sfilim,  were  all  seen  in  one  line,  bearing  S.  40°  E. 
At  9.50  we  came  to  the  spot,  where  the  narrow  sloping  plain  or 
valley  breaks  down  at  once  by  an  abrupt  descent  towards  the 
F4ri'a ;  forming  a  deep  and  steep  valley,  called  Wady  Bidan, 
with  a  still  deeper  chasm  as  the  water-bed  skirted  by  rugged 
jagged  rocks,  the  strata  of  which  were  very  greatly  dislocated. 
Near  the  same  point  the  road  forks  ;  one  branch,  going  to  Tub&s, 
descends  along  the  valley  ;  the  other,  which  we  took,  continues 
high  along  the  steep  side  of  the  western  hill ;  which  here,  in 
fact,  IB  the  northeastern  flank  of  Ebal.  At  9.55  there  was  a 
small  fountain  above  us,  sending  its  gushing  little  stream  down 
the  declivity.  At  10.15  we  were  opposite  the  angle  of  the  valley 
below,  where  it  opens  out  into  the  wide  plain  of  the  Fari'a  ;  and 
where  its  deep  bed  suddenly  takes  a  course  N.  80°  E.  still  close 
under  the  southern  mountain,  and  goes  to  join  the  main  channel 
of  the  Fari'a  a  long  distance  below.  We  could  see  in  it  further 
down  a  stream  of  water  and  several  mills.'  The  mountain  buttress 
in  the  angle  is  crowned  by  the  Wely  Neby  Belan.  The  region  of 
the  Fari'a  was  now  before  us  ;  an  open  tract  or  basin  of  rolling 
plain,  intersected  by  deep  water-courses,  which  ultimately  unite 
and  flow  to  the  Ghor  by  a  very  gentle  descent.  The  western 
wall  of  the  Jordan  valley  has  here  lost  its  precipices  ;  and  its 
"rough  places"  have  become  comparatively  "plain."* 

'  Not  Sychar;  see  above,  pp.  132,  183.         *  Bearings  at  10.16 :  Bmj  el-Fftri'a  4S' 

•  Bearings  at  'Askar:  Raujib  179\  Sa-  Neby  Belan  114'. 
lim  108\    Deir  el-Hatab  OS".  'AzmAt  75°.         *  U  40,  4. 
Neby  Belan  67^ 
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The  road  we  had  thus  far  followed,  continues  on  apparently 
across  the  upper  part  of  the  tract  of  the  F^ri'a,  perhaps  to  the 
plain  of  Sanilr  beyond.  We  turned  off  at  this  point  to  the 
left  ;  and  taking  a  nearly  northwest  course  proceeded  towards 
TciUi^zah.  Ten  minutes  brought  us  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
side  valley,  going  down  towards  the  right  to  the  one  we  had  just 
left.  We  now  climbed  with  diflBculty,  and  almost  without  a 
path,  a  very  steep  and  long  ascent ;  and  reached  TQlltizah  on 
the  top  at  11  o'clock.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  impiense 
groves  of  olive  trees,  planted  on  all  the  hills  around  ;  mostly 
young  and  thrifty  trees.  It  lies  high,  as  approached  from  the 
east ;  though  it  was  very  obvious  that  the  way  by  which  we  had 
reached  it  was  not  the  usual  one.  Towards  the  west  one  looks 
out  over  the  high  table  land  spreading  out  north  from  Moimt 
Kl>al ;  and  on  that  side  apparently  is  the  ordinary  road  from 
Nabulus. 

Towards  the  east  TdlKlzah  overlooks  the  whole  district 
drained  by  the  F&ri'a  and  its  branches,  an  extensive  tract  of 
amble  and  fertile  land,  but  destitute  of  villages.  The  region 
called  el-KQrawa  at  its  mouth  is *•  cultivated  by  the  Arabs 
Mas'ftdy,  a  nomadic  tribe  ;  who  sometimes  also  visit  the  higher 
jmrts  of  the  valley  for  pasture.*  The  main  branch  of  the  Fari'a 
was  seen  coming  down  from  the  direction  of  Neby  Bayazid  in 
the  northwest ;  it  passes  at  some  distance  north  of  TttUi^zah. 
The  highest  point  of  Mount  Ebal  bore  S.  31°  W.  Jebcl  esh- 
Shoikh  was  also  visible,  like  a  white  fleecy  cloud,  in  the  N.  N.  E.* 

Here  at  TOlhlzah,  if  any  where,  is  the  ''  break  down"  between 
the  upi)er  table  land  and  the  Ghor.  But  here  it  is  the  descent 
fn>ni  the  table  lands  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  to  the  adjacent  plains  ; 
and  manifestly  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  precipitous 
n^gions  south  of  Kfirn  SOrtabeh. 

The  town  is  of  some  size,  and  tolerably  well  built.  We  saw 
no  remains  of  antiquity,  except  a  few  sepulchral  excavations 
and  some  cisterns.  We  were  admitted  to  the  top  of  a  Sheikh's 
house,  in  order  to  take  bearings.  The  house  was  built  around  a 
small  court,  in  which  cattle  and  horses  were  sttibled.  Thence  a 
stone  staircase  led  up  to  the  roof  of  the  house  proper  ;  on  which, 
at  the  northwest  and  southeast  corners,  were  high  single  rooms 
like  towers,  with  a  staircase  inside  leading  to  the  top. 

In  my  former  work  the  question  was  suggested,^  whether 
|>erhaps  this  Tillhlzah  may  not  be  the  representative  of  the 

>  In  April  1844,  my  companion  found  28^     Turaraon  80^     Neby  Bclin   139*. 

ihem  encamped  on  the  ridge  between  the  Beit  Funk   164°.      'Asireh  235  .     Nebv 

upper  Fari'a  and  the  plain  of  Sanfir.     Ms.  Bavazid    803'.       Yasid   338.       Highest 

Jouni.  point  of  Ebal  21 T.     Burj  el-F&ri'a  74^ 

*  Bearings  at  TuU^ah  :  Mount  Uermou  '  Bibl  Res.  first  edition,  III.  p.  158.  n. 
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ancient  Tirzah,  the  seat  of  a  Canaanitish  king  ; '  and  afterwards 
the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  from  Jeroboam  to  Orari, 
who  transferred  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  to  Samaria.'  The 
change  of  r  into  I  is  very  common,  the  harder  letter  being 
softened,  especially  in  the  kter  Hebrew  books  and  the  kindred 
dialects.'  The  place  lies  in  a  sightly  and  commanding  position  ; 
though  the  change  of  royal  residence  to  the  still  more  beautiful 
and  not  distant  Samaria  would  be  very  natural.  On  the  whole, 
I  am  disposed  to  regard  TCLlltlzah  as  the  ancient  Tirzah  ;  espe- 
cialfy  as  there  is  no  other  name  in  all  the  region  which  bears 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  latter.  This  also  is  doubtless 
the  place  which  Brocardus  speaks  of  as  Thersa^  situated  three 
leagues  or  hours  east  of  Samaria.*  He  probably  recognised  the 
change  from  r  to  ?  ;  if  indeed  it  had  then  taken  place.  Tdlltlzah 
had  since  been  visited  by  no  traveller. 

We  left  TQUilzah  at  11.50,  by  way  of  Burj  el-Fari'a  (N.  74° 
E.)  for  Tilb^s.  We  immediately  began  to  descend  the  slope  in 
a  northeast  direction,  and  then  struck  and  followed  a  steep  side 
Wady,  which  brought  us  at  12.15  to  the  main  channel  of  the 
Fari'a.  This  was  here  a  narrow  gorge  between  precipitous  rocky 
sides,  with  an  immense  water-bed  ;  showing  that  a  great  volume 
of  water  passes  down  at  some  seasons.  Its  general  course  was 
here  northeasterly.  At  12.35'  there  was  a  large  fountain  bursting 
forth  in  it,  called  R^  el-Fari'a.  It  sent  a  fine  stream  down  the 
vaUey ;  and  the  channel  was  now  skirted  with  oleanders  in 
blossom.  These  were  said  to  be  still  larger  and  more  frequent 
further  down  towards  the  Gh6r.  In  one  place  the  stream  sud- 
denly disappeared,  and  then  after  some  fifteen  minutes  broke 
out  again  larger  than  before.  The  rocky  sides  pf  the  valley 
gradually  became  lower  and  grassy  ;  and  the  Wady  becomes  in 
this  part  a  deep  channel  running  through  the  rich,  elevated,  and 
cultivated  plain  above. 

Our  path  now  left  the  main  channel,  and  led  across  the  plain 
to  a  side  Wady  coming  down  from  the  northwest  under  Burj  el- 
FAri'a,  and  soon  joining  the  main  branch.  This  valley  had  also  a 
fine  stream,  and  a  mill  just  below  the  Burj.  This  we  reached  at 
10  o'clock,  and  stopped  for  lunch  under  the  shade  of  the  milL 
Here  were  immense  deposits  from  the  water  on  the  rocks,  show- 
ing that  a  mill  had  probably  stood  here  for  ages.  Nowhere  in 
Palestine,  not  even  at  N^bulus,  had  I  seen  such  noble  brooks  of 
water.  The  Burj  itself  is  an  insignificant  square  tower,  on  a 
small  Tell  a  few  rods  north,  where  a  dry  side  Wady  comes  in 

•  Heb.  T^T^^v\ ,  Joah.  12,  24.  Chald.  lett.  b  ,  p.  727.    Heb.  and  Engliah 

•  1  K.  li/  17.    15,  21.  33.    16,  8-24.     Lexicon,  p.  499. 

See  also  Cant.  6,  4.  *  Brooardus  e.  7.     Brcydcnbach  merely 

•  See  GeMo.  Thesaur.  Lingiue  Heb.  et    copies  from  Brocardus ;  Reissb.  p.  127. 
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from  the   northeast.     It  has  no  importance  except  as  a  land- 
mark.* 

The  day  was  warm ;  the  smi  poured  his  beams  fiercely  upon 
the  broad  basin  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  water,  we 
found  our  resting  place  sufficiently  uncomfortable. 

This  tract  of  the  Fari'a,  from  el-KQrfiwa  in  the  Ghor  to  the 
rounded  hills  which  separate  it  from  the  plain  of  S&ntlr,  is  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  valuable  regions  of 
Palestine.  In  1844,  my  companion  had  passed  up  through  it 
from  the  Ghor  to  S&ntir  ;  and  found  it  in  April  every  where  full 
of  the  most  luxuriant  pasturage,  where  not  covered  with  fields  of 
grain.  Yet,  like  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  it  is  without  vil- 
lages ;  and  is  mostly  given  up  to  the  nomadic  Arabs  of  the 
Mas'My.  Further  down  the  valley  is  a  beautifiil  basin  of  mea- 
dow land,  two  or  three  miles  in  diameter  ;  through  which  the  fine 
stream  meanders  between  banks  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of 
oleanders.  This  spot  is  called  Fersh  el-Mtlsa.  Not  far  above  it 
the  stream  again  disappears  for  a  time  ;  and  below  the  Fersh 
the  valley  is  shut  in  by  a  spur  of  the  hills  on  the  north,  and  a 
projecting  rock  on  the  south,  forming  a  narrow  gorge  or  door. 
This  point  is  more  than  an  hour  fix)m  the  line  of  the  Ghor  ;  and 
the  general  direction  of  the  valley  is  S.  55°  E.  The  extreme 
eastern  point  of  the  northern  hills,  forming  the  blufi*  in  the 
angle  between  the  Fftri'a  and  the  Ghor,  is  called  Makhrtid ;  and 
a])peared  to  have  caves  in  it.  This  we  afterwards  saw  from  the 
northeast  beyond  the  Jordan.  In  the  broad  plain  between  this 
and  the  ridge  of  SQrtabeh,  on  the  south  of  the  stream  and  not 
far  from  it,  is  a  Tell,  with  foundations  around  it,  evidently  the 
former  site  of  a  town.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Tell  is  the 
white  dome  of  a  saint's  tomb,  called  'Abd  el-Kadir,  which  now 
gives  name  to  the  place.'  This  is  not  improbably  the  site  of 
thp  ancient  Archelais,  built  by  Archelaus  the  son  of  Herod  ; 
which  the  Peutinger  Tables  ])liicc  at  twenty-four  Roman  mQes 
north  of  Jericho,  and  therefore  north  of  Phasaelis  ;  the  two  being 
several  times  mentioned  together.  Josephus  speaks  of  it  as  a 
village  in  the  plain,  like  Phasaelis,  and  surrounded  by  palm 
trees. ^     It  is  also  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny.* 

*  Mr  Wolcott  reports  havin<^  taken  on  of  1847,  heard  from  some  western  Arabs 

Mount  Geri/Jni  the  bearing  of    Burj  el-  the  name  Bassaliyeh  applied  apparently  to 

Firi'a  N.  42    E  ,  and  that  of  Tiibas  N.  41'  this  TelL     But  he  did  not  visit  the  spot ; 

E.     But  neither  of  these  places  can  possi-  and  that  name  would  seem  to  he  unknown 

bly  be  visible  from  Gerizim,  on  account  of  to  the  Arabs  of  the  Ghor.     Zeitschr.  d. 

intervening  mountains.     And  further,  he  morgenl.  Gea.  III.  p.  47.     Ritter  XV.  L  p. 

gives  the  bearing  of  Neby  Belan  ion  Jebel  457. 

Bidan)  at  N.  riSA     E.  showing  that  the  ^  Joa.  Antt  17.  13   1.    ib.  18.  2.  2.  See 

other  two  p<nnts  marked  by  him  lay  much  Reland  Pala*st  p.  576.     The  identity  with 

farther  west  than  the  true  position.  Archolais   is  suggested  by  Schultz,  L  c. 

'  The  above  de.«!ription  is  taken  from  Ritter  1.  c.  p.  457. 

the  Ms.  Journal  of  the   Rev.   Dr  Smith,  *  Reland  Palaest  p.  462.     Plku   H.  N. 

April  1844.— E.  G.  Schultz,  in  the  autumn  13.  9. 
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The  whole  of  the  F&ri'a  is  occupied  by  the  Arabs  Mas'iidy, 
numbering  in  1844  a  hundred  horsemen  and  a  hundred  foot. 
North  of  them,  in  the  Ghor,  are  the  GhQzany,  mustering  three 
hundred  horsemen  and  as  many  foot. 

Setting  off  from  the  mill  at  1.45^  and  passing  up  on  the 
right  of  Burj  el-F^ri'a,  we  followed  up  the  dry  and  chalky 
ride  Wady  about  N.  70®  E.  with  no  very  steep  ascent,  until 
2.35  ;  when  we  came  out  upon  the  top  of*  the  swelling  ridge, 
and  to  cooler  breezes.  Here  we  looked  down  into  the  fine  basin 
of  Tflbas.  Turning  now  N.  20^  E.  we  came  at  2.50  to  the 
lai^e  village  of  Ttlb&s,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  basin,  with 
a  beautiful  plain  in  front,  and  large  groves  of  olive  trees  ;  forming 
one  of  the  prettiest  tracts  we  had  seen.  It  hes  of  course  higher 
than  the  plain  of  the  F^ri'a  ;  and  is  drained  (I  believe)  to  the 
latter  ;  though  of  this  I  am  not  certain.  There  are  here  only 
a  few  families  of  Christians  ;  the  rest  being  Muslims  ;  and  the 
whole  population  was  said  to  be  divided  into  three  hostile 
parties.  The  village  has  only  rain  water  in  cisterns  ;  and  when 
this  fails,  they  bring  water  from  the  stream  of  the  Fari'a  an  hour 
difitant.  In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  basin,  S.  43°  E.  and 
less  than  a  mile  distant  towards  Tummon,  is  a  small  Tell  with  a 
ruin  upon  it,  called  'Aintln.*  Here  is  precisely  the  name  -^inon  ; 
but  unfortunately  there  is  no  Salim  near,  nor  a  drop  of  water. 

There  is  little  room  for  question,  but  that  Tilbds  is  the 
modem  representative  of  the  Thehez  of  Scripture  ;  where  Abi- 
melech  of  Shechem,  during  a  siege,  was  killed  by  a  stone 
thrown  down  upon  him  by  a  woman.'  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
place  Thebez  at  thirteen  Roman  miles  from  Neapolis  on  the 
way  to  Scythopolis,  now  Beisan.  Allowing  for  our  circuit  to 
Tdililzah,  it  took  us  four  hours  to  pass  over  the  intervening  dis- 
tance ;  and  this  at  a  more  rapid  rate  tlian  usual,  having  sent 
our  luggage  ahead.  This  gives  a  very  exact  coincidence  as  to 
the  distance  ;  and  we  shall  see  evidence  fiirther  on,  going  to 
show  that  a  Roman  road  between  Nabulus  and  Beisan  passed 
this  way. — Berggren,  in  1821,  travelling  by  an  unusual  route  from 
Nazareth  to  Nabulus,  spent  the  night  at  Tubas  ;  but  its 
relation  to  Thebez  does  riot  appear  to  have  occurred  to  him.' 
The  first  suggestion  of  the  identity  of  the  two,  was  made  (I 
believe)  in  the  Biblical  Researches.*  Since  then  the  place  had 
apparently  been  visited  by  no  traveller. 

The  Sheikh  who  met  us  and  did  the  honours,  was  at  once 


•  Berg^ren    Resor  etc.    Del.   III.    Bi-     aud  incorrect 
hang  p.  la     Reiflen  (Germ.)  II.  p.  266.        *  Vol.  II.  p.  317.  [iil  158.] 

Vol.  Ill  — 2f')* 
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ready  to  furnish  us  with  a  guide  to  Teyfisir,  the  next  village. 
The  rood  led  across  the  basin,  and  over  the  low  ridge  beyond,  at 
a  depressed  point.  Leaving  Tiib^  at  3.10,  we  reached  this 
point  in  twenty  minutes ;  from  which  Tilb&s  bore  S.  75°  W. 
and  'Aimln  S.  15°  E.  We  immediately  began  to  descend  along 
a  shallow  open  Wady  about  N.  5''  E.  At  3.50  there  was  close 
upon  our  right  a  sarcophagus  hewn  in  a  large  rock,  with  a 
sculptured  lid  ;  and  just  by  it  a  small  edifice,  apparently  of 
quite  ancient  construction.  It  was  a  square  building  of  hewn 
stones,  each  side  measuring  about  twenty-two  feet ;  with  an 
ornamented  marble  portal  towards  the  north,  and  square  pro- 
jecting pilasters  at  the  corners  and  sides.  Around  the  base  also 
is  an  ornamental  projection.  The  stones  are  not  bevelled.  The 
style  of  architecture  and  ornament  reminded  us  of  the  Jewish 
works  at  Kefr  Bir'im  and  Meiron ;  and  I  have  since  been  struck 
with  its  general  resemblance  to  the  sepulchres  of  Jewish  saints, 
as  rudely  depicted  in  some  of  the  Jewish  itineraries.*  The 
interior  seems  to  show,  that  it  was  erected  as  a  sepulchral  vault, 
probably  in  memory  of  some  Jewish  saint,  whose  name  has 
perished,  and  whose  last  resting  place  is  now  in  ruins.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  identify  the  spot  with  any  historical  notice. 

In  five  minutes  more,  at  3.55,  we  reached  the  little  village 
of  Teyasir,  of  which  we  had  never  before  heard.  It  stands  close 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Wady,  which  here  sweeps  roimd  north- 
east and  then  southeast  towards  the  Ghor.  This  was  said  to  be 
the  head  and  longest  branch  of  Wady  M^Uh  (Salt),  so  called 
from  the  warm  salt  springs  found  in  it  below  ;  and  having  near 
it  a  castle  called  Kusr  el-Ma lih.  As  the  Wady  sweeps  around 
the  village,  it  leaves  on  the  east  of  the  latter  a  fine  and  fertile 
plain  of  souio  extent.  The  hills  around  are  rocky,  but  not 
high.  The  village  is  wholly  dependent  on  rain  water,  and  has 
no  other  resource  nearer  than  Wadv  Fari'a. 

Here  the  Kfd'at  er-Riibud,  beyond  the  Jordan,  which  we 
had  before  seen  so  often,  came  again  into  view,  nearly  east.  It 
is  also  called  Kfd'at  Ibn  Fureili.  Northwesterly  from  the  vil- 
lage is  a  naked  hill,  with  a  ruin,  called  Selhab.'* 

Before  reaching  TCibds  we  had  fallen  in  with  a  trace  of  an 
ancient  Roman  paved  road  ;  and  likewise  met  with  another  on 
our  way  to  Teyasir.  Just  east  of  the  latter  village  there  lies 
also  an  ancient  milestone.  All  this  shows,  that  a  Roman  road 
passed  this  way  from  Neapolis  to  Scythopolis.  The  present 
road  from  Teyasir  descends  northeast  gradually  through  Wady 
Khushneh  to   the  Ghor,  and  then  lies  along  the  rich  plain  to 

»  So   in   the   tract   "Jichua  ha-Abot,"         *  Bearinj^s  at  Tevaslr :  KiiFat  er-Riibud 
Carmolj  p.  433  sq.  97^.     Selhub  N.  35    W.  3  m. 
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Beisfiti.  This  course  is  perhaps  as  short  as  any  between  NSbulus 
and  Beis&n  ;  and  has  no  steep  ascents  nor  difficult  places. 

As  TeyAsir  was  the  last  village  on  our  route  towards  the 
Ghor,  and  there  was  no  good  camping  place  beyond,  we  pitched 
our  tent  here,  thus  early,  for  the  night. 

Friday y  May  lAth. — We  found  ourselves  in  trouble  this 
morning  in  respect  to  a  guide.  We  had  learned,  that  there  were 
two  roads  by  which  we  could  reach  the  Ghor ;  one  direct  through 
Wady  Khushneh,  and  so  to  Beis^n  ;  the  other,  following  down 
Wady  Mlilih  by  the  castle  and  salt  springs,  led  also  to  SakOt 
(Siiccoth),  but  was  circuitous.  We  chose  the  latter  ;  but  the 
8heikh  of  the  village  succeeded  in  persuading  us,  that  it  was 
very  long  and  very  bad  ;  and  then  extorted  from  us  a  high  sum 
for  a  guide  by  the  direct  way,  and  to  the  Ghor  only.  The  guide 
came,  and  proved  to  be  a  mere  boy,  the  Sheikh's  own  son.  Just 
at  the  last  moment  a  Sheikh  from  Ttlb&s  came  along,  named 
Ibrahim  'AmAd,  well  mounted,  and  on  his  way  to  the  Ghor, 
where  the  people  of  his  village  were  now  harvesting.  He  was 
ready  at  once  to  take  us  down  through  Wady  Malih  to  Sakilt, 
and  thence  to  the  harvest  encampment  of  his  people.  We 
therefore  sent  oflF  our  muleteers  with  the  boy  guide  through 
Wady  Khushneh,  to  await  us  at  the  fountain  where  the  people 
of  Ti\bfis  had  their  head-quarters. 

Starting  at  6.20  we  passed  through  the  plain  on  the  east  of 
the  village,  covered  with  wheat,  and  having  many  olive  trees,  on 
a  course  S.  50^  E.  The  wheat  here  was  yet  green,  and  not  ready 
for  the  harvest.  On  the  north  and  south  were  low  mountains  not 
far  distant.  The  bed  of  Wady  Malih  was  at  some  distance  on 
our  left.  At  7.05  we  were  among  low  rolling  hills  beyond  the 
plain  ;  here  the  KOsr  came  in  view.*  At  7.15  we  came  down  to 
the  large  channel  of  Wady  Malih,  which  we  crossed  obliquely  ; 
and  at  7.25  were  under  the  western  side  of  Kflsr  el-Malih. 
Turning  short  to  the  left  we  rode  with  difficulty  up  the  steep 
acclivity,  and  reached  the  ruins  at  7.35. 

The  castle  is  situated  on  the  sharp  point  of  a  thin  ridge 
running  from  northwest  to  southeast,  just  where  it  breaks  down 
suddenly  to  a  deep  notch  or  saddle,  from  which  then  a  lower 
ridge  runs  on  southeast  for  two  or  three  miles.  The  channel  of 
Wady  M^lih  lies  along  under  its  western  side  for  perhaps  a  mile 
or  more,  and  then  breaks  through  the  ridge  at  a  right  angle. 
Beyond,  in  the  south,  a  Wady  is  seen  coming  down  as  if  to  meet 
Wady  Miilih  ;  but  it  turns  east  and  probably  joins  the  latter 
lower  down.  The  fortress  was  only  of  moderate  size  ;  and  is 
now  wholly  in  ruins.     It  was  built  of  stones  imperfectly  squared 

■  BearinjTA  at  7.5 :  Kusr  el.M4lih  91^  Karat  er-Rubud  95\    Yerzah,  a  rain  marked 
hy  a  tPoc,  170',  1^  m. 
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and  not  large.  A  few  bevelled  stones  testify  to  the  antiquity  of 
its  substructions.  There  are  also  a  few  round  arches  ;  but  these 
seem  to  belong  rather  to  the  later  dwellings,  which  had  been 
erected  within  the  walls.  No  cisterns  were  anywhere  visible. 
The  southern  wall  of  the  fortress  (a  later  one)  is  built  along  the 
brow  of  the  perpendicular  rock.  The  spot  affords  a  wide  and 
fine  view  of  the  Ghor  and  the  adjacent  region,  including  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  ;  but  not  many  definite 
places  were  to  be  seen.* 

The  position  of  the  castle  is  directly  west  of  the  Ktirat  er- 
Kflbftd  ;  the  two  being  in  full  view  of  each  other  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Jordan.  There  is  a  ford  of  the  Jordan  directly 
between  them,  near  S^ikiit.  Had  they  ever,  perhaps,  a  connec- 
tion or  relation  with  each  other  ?  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  historical  notice  of  either ;  except  that  Abulfeda  merely 
mentions  the  latter  as  the  castle  of  'Ajliin,  then  recently  built.* 

We  led  our  horses  down  the  steep  descent  to  the  same  point 
in  the  road,  where  we  had  turned  off ;  and  set  off  again  at  8.15. 
The  road,  instead  of  following  the  channel  of  the  Wady,  crosses 
over  through  the  notch  ;  and  strikes  the  channel  again  further 
down.  Five  minutes  bi^ught  us  to  the  notch,  and  in  ten  more, 
we  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  descent ;  our  course  being  about 
E.  S.  E.  Here  was  an  open  tract,  with  a  small  brackish  foun- 
tain ;  near  which  were  a  few  booths  of  the  people  of  TeyAsir, 
who  were  now  here  harvestinpr.  At  8.35  the  chasm  bv  which 
Wady  Malih  breaks  through  the  ridjjje  was  on  our  right,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant.  We  soon  struck  the  chapnel,  and  came  at 
8.45  to  the  rather  cojnous  salt  8])rings  which  give  name  to  the 
valley.  The  water  is  warm,  about  blood-heat  (98)  ;  and  so 
salt,  that  our  horses,  though  thirsty,  would  not  drink  it.  The 
Arabs  told  us,  that  animals  do  sometimes  drink  of  it,  and  that 
the  water  is  used  for  irrigation  ;  which,  however,  we  did  not  see. 
A  fetid  odour  is  perce]>tible  around  the  springs.  Just  by  the 
springs,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  valley,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
former  town  <4'  considerable  extent.  Thev  seem  to  be  the 
remains  of  ordinary  dwellings,  except  sr>me  large  hewn  stones 
in  the  eastern  part.  The  site  is  called  Khirbet  Malih,  but  I 
have  met  with  no  historical  notice  connected  with  it.' 


'  Rcarinp?  from  Kusr  el-M.llih :  el- 
Henatkuk  1(>6V  .  Kurat  er-K.'ibrid  00;\ 
Kefr  Al.il  ?  6«)  .  Yerzah  !>!»(>'  Selhab 
2i>4  .     Jol.el  e^h-Sheikh  21. 

-  Coinp.  Vol.  I.  p.  445.  (it  121.] — Soe 
Tub.  Syr.  ed.  KOliler,  p.  1»2.  Stlniltens 
Excerpt,  p  GS:  et  lud.  gCMO^:.  art.  K-yiott- 
num. — Irbyand  Manjjle^  viMted  tbe  Kid'at 
er-Rubud,  and  examined  it  tullv.  Thevde- 
scribe  it  as  entirely  of  Turkish  [Saracenic] 


architecture,  with  an  Arabic  in!«cription; 
whi<"h  according  to  Biin;*khardt  records 
Saladin  as  the  builder  of  the  castle.  It 
Commands  a  most  extensive  view  of  the 
plain  of  the  Jordan,  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
lake  rif  Tiberias  and  a  vast  tract  of  coun- 
try in  everv  direction.  Travels  p.  306. 
[ii.l]     Soe  al>o  Burckharxlt  p.  2G7. 

'  Had  this  site  and  the  adjacent   Ku«r 
el-Mulih  any  connection  perhaps  with  the 
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Setting  off  again  after  five  minutes,  we  left  Wady  M&lih, 
and  struck  upon  a  course  about  N.  E.  over  the  low  ridge. 
Entering  immediatelv  the  head  of  a  shallow  Wady,  called  esh- 
ShQkk,  we  followed  it  down  on  the  same  course,  till  we  came  at 
9.15  to  a  spring  of  pure  though  warm  water  ;  with  the  ruin  of 
a  village  on  the  left  bank,  also  called  esh-Shtlkk.  Here  we 
stopped  for  ten  minutes.  Proceeding  down  the  valley,  our  course 
soon  became  E.  by  N.  and  the  Ghor  began  gradually  to  open  before 
us  ;  so  that  at  9.40  we  stopped  for  five  minutes  for  observation 
and  bearings.*  About  9.55  Wady  MMih  again  came  in  from 
the  southwest  under  a  low  ridge  like  a  windrow,  after  a  long 
circuit  among  the  hills.  It  here  had  a  small  stream  of  water, 
which  seemed  to  flow  on  quite  to  the  Jordan.  The  Wady  esh- 
ShQkk  is  of  course  one  of  its  tributaries. 

The  hills  and  ridges  along  the  valleys  had  gradually,  as  we 
advanced,  become  lower  and  lower,  and  also  grassy.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  called  a  mountain  ;  except  perhaps  the  ridge  at 
Klisr  el-Malih.  At  about  9.50  the  hills  on  our  left  (towards  the 
north)  terminated  ;  but  a  broad  swell  runs  down  from  them 
across  the  Ghor  almost  to  the  Jordan.  The  hills  on  the  right 
(on  the  south  of  Wady  Malih)  keep  on,  at  a  greater  elevation,  and 
also  run  down  to  the  Jordan,  where  they  terminate  in  a  bluff' ; 
the  river  in  this  part  being  driven  quite  to  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Ghor.  Between  this  Une  of  hills  and  the  broad  swell  above 
mentioned,  the  deep  channel  of  Wady  Malih  runs  to  the 
Jordan.  The  eastern  declivities  of  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  as 
we  afterwards  saw,  lie  much  further  back  ;  and  thes^  hills  and 
this  swell  jut  down  beyond  them  into  the  Ghor,  rendering  it 
here  quite  narrow. 

We  passed  down  along  the  southern  slope  of  the  swell, 
having  the  channel  of  Wady  Malih  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  distant  on  our  right.  On  the  very  eastern  point  of  the 
swell,  which  here  forms  a  low  bluff"  not  far  from  the  lower  valley 
of  the  river,  we  came  at  10.20  to  Sakut.  Here  is  seen  merely 
the  ruin  of  a  common  village,  a  few  foundations  of  unhewn 
stones.  The  eastern  bank  of  the  lower  Jordan  valley  opposite 
to  us  was  precipitous,  apparently  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  feet  high  ;  and  the  river  was  running  close  under  it 
about  half  a  mile  distant  from  us.  The  water  of  the  river  was 
not  in  sight,  because  of  the  bushes  and  trees  ;  but  we  afterwards 
saw  it  fi-om  a  point  a  little  further  north. 

CoabU  of  the  Peuting«r  Tables,  sitnated         '  Bearinjjcs  at  9.40:  Kefr  Abil  ?  65'. 

on  the  military  road  between  Jericho  and  Deir  Abu  Homeid  98^°.     This  is  a  sum- 

ScTthopolis,  twelve  Roman  miles  distant  mit   of   the   eastern   mountain^    withoat 

from  the  latter  ?     The  distance   at  least  buildings,  and  perhaps  misnamed, 
eoincides  weU. 
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Quite  a  number  of  places  and  objects  were  visible  from 
8&la\t ;  some  of  which  were  already  known  to  us.  '  Tabor  and 
DOhy  we  could  see,  as  we  looked  up  through  the  great  valley  of 
Zer'in  ;  while  in  the  north  Kaukab  was  visible  on  its  bluff,  and 
far  beyond,  the  snows  of  Hermon.  In  the  eastern  mountains, 
Wady  Yabis  was  overagainst  us  ;  and  the  great  break  of  Wady 
Zerka  or  the  Jabbok  was  also  in  view.  Many  Tells  were 
scattered  in  the  Ghor.  Thus,  Tell  es-Sa'idiyeh  is  near  the  Jordan, 
at  a  ford  crossing  over  to  'Abu  'Obeida.  Hendektik  is  a  hill 
near  the  east  side  of  the  Ghor.  Tell  el-Mu'aijijeh  is  in  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  which  is  there  wide.  In  the  plain,  in  the 
direction  of  Wady  Zer'in,  were  Tell  Um  el-'Ajra  and  Tell 
RidghaL* 

Near  the  foot  of  the  low  bluff  of  SSktlt,  towards  the  east, 
there  breaks  out  a  l)eautiful  fountain  of  pure  and  sparkling 
water,  under  the  shade  of  a  thicket  of  fig  trees.  Here  we  took 
our  lunch,  and  enjoyed  both  the  water  and  the  shade.  In  this 
deep  shade  and  bv  this  bubbling  fountain,  the  thermometer  at 
Hi  o'clock  stood  at  92^ 

Burckhardt  was  the  first  to  hear  of  the  name  S&kQt  in  this 
region  ;  but  he  did  not  himself  see  the  spot.*  So  far  as  the 
name  is  concerned,  it  seems  obviously  to  be  the  representative 
of  the  ancient  Succoth,  where  Jacob  "  built  him  a  house,  and 
made  booths  for  his  cattle,"  on  his  way  returning  from  Mesopo- 
tamia.' But  the  ancient  specifications  as  to  the  position  of 
Succoth  have  in  them  so  little  that  is  definite,  that  interpreters 
are  not  vet  a<:!^reed  as  to  its  true  site. 

Jacob  with  his  family  and  flock,  moving  southwards,  crossed 
the  Jabbok,  now  Wady  Zerka ;  and,  having  met  his  brother 
Esau,  he  "journeyed  to  Succoth."*  This  seems  at  first  sight  to 
imply,  that  Succoth  was  on  the  south  of  the  Jabbok  ;  but  does 
not  determine  on  which  side  of  the  Jordan  it  lay,  whether 
perhai)s  in  or  overagainst  the  Kurawa.  It  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Gad  ;  but  this  again  does  not  settle  its  position  as  to  the 
river,  for  the  territory  of  Gad  included  the  Jordan  quite  up  to 
the  lake  of  Tiberias.^     The  same  indetiniteness  exists  in  respect 

*  Boariiigs  from   Saknt :    Tabor   343'.  L>Tich  and  his  party  encamped  just  above 

Puhy  342  .    Kaukab  N.  Jebel  esh-Sbeikli  SakAt,    opposito    to    Wady   Yabis ;    and 

11)  .     Tell  el-Muajjijeh  27  .      Deir  Abu  heard  of  Succoth  as  "about  live   mOes 

llumeid  108'.     Ilendekuk   141  .     Mount  nearly  due  west  from  the  camp;"   Offic 

(Jilcad,   highest    point,    102".      Tell    es-  lleport,  1852,  p  25. 

Sa'idiyeh    170.       Tell    el-Humni    83G  .  «  Heb.    p-^SD .    Sept.    SinjKaf,    bootht, 

Rabub330\     TeU  er-Ridghuh  339  .   Tell  Gen.  33,  17.     Josephus  alao  2in?ya(,  Antt. 

Um  el-'Ajra340'.  I,  21.    1.     So  too  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 

'  Burckhardt  forded  the  river  opposite  who  meri'ly  refer  to  Genesis  r    Onomast 

Bei!*&n ;  and  merely  says :  "  Near  where  art.  .^mup. 

we  cn)ssed.  to  the  south,  are  the  ruin:*  of  *  fien.  33,  17. 

Sukkot;"  Travels  in  Syr.  p.  345.  n.  Lieut.  '  .lo.-h.  13,  27. 
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to  Gideon's  demand  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Succoth  ;  for 
although  it  is  first  said  that  he  came  to  Jordan  and  passed  over, 
yet  his  demand  on  Succoth  is  narrated  in  the  very  same  connec- 
tion.* The  mention  by  the  Psalmist  of  the  valley  of  Succoth 
seems  merely  to  refer  to  the  adjacent  tract  of  the  Ghor.*  Thus 
far,  then,  we  have  only  the  apparently  definite  fact,  that  Succoth 
was  somewhere  south  of  the  Jabbok  ;  but  on  which  side  of  the 
Jordan,  is  not  said. 

Other  passages  however  seem  to  give  it  a  more  northern 
position,  which  might  readily  be  identical  with  S&kOt.  Thus, 
even  as  to  the  incidents  of  Gideon's  demand,  above  referred  to, 
his  great  battle  took  place  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel ;  ^  whither 
the  Midianites  had  come  over  by  these  fords  from  beyond  Jor- 
dan ;  and  in  their  fiight  they  would  naturally  seek  again  the 
nearest  fords,  as  also  Gideon  in  his  hot  pursuit.  One  or  more 
of  these  is  near  Sakiit.  Again,  when  Solomon  prepared  the 
vessels  and  utensils  for  the  temple,  he  is  said  to  have  cast  them 
"  in  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  clay  ground  between  Suc- 
coth and  Zarthan/'^  But  Zarthan,  as  we  learn  from  the  same 
writer,  was  near  by  Beth-shean  or  Scythopolis,  the  present 
Beisan.^  From  this  passage,  then,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that 
Succoth  was  probably  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  ;  and  therefore 
might  well  be  at  Sakiit.  The  only  other  notice  is  by  Jerome, 
who  says  that  in  his  day  there  was  a  town  called  Sochoth  in  the 
district  of  Scythopolis.'  This  too  implies  a  northern  position  ; 
since  the  territory  of  Scythopolis  cannot  well  have  extended 
much  further  south  than  S^kflt,  because  of  the  ridges  which  there 
protrude  into  the  Ghor.  On  the  other  hand  Jerome  says  ex- 
pressly, the  town  was  "  beyond  Jordan  ; "  by  which  is  more  gen- 
erally understood  a  position  east  of  that  river.  This  is  the  only 
testimony,  which  at  all  goes  to  fix  Succoth  on  the  east  of 
Jordan. 

These  seeming  discrepancies  in  the  testimony  have  led 
Bitter  to  assume  two  Succoths  ;  one  south  of  the  Jabbok,  and 
the  other  near  Scythopolis.^     But  is  this  necessary  ? 

When  it  is  said  in  Genesis,'  that  Jacob,  after  his  interview  with 
Esau,  "journeyed  to  Succoth,"  may  it  not  be  that  he  journeyed 
toward  the  north  ?  When  his  brother  left  him,  it  was  with  the 
distinct  promise  on  Jacob's  part  that  he  would  "  lead  on  softly"* 
until  he  came  unto  Seir,  the  abode  of  Esau.  He  thus  deceived 
Esau ;  and  what  more  natural  than  that  he  should  at  once 

•  Jndg  S,  5.    6,  14-16.  Est  ajQtem  nsqne  hodie  ci vitas  trans  Jor- 

•  Ps.  60,  8  [6].  108,  8  [7].  danem  hoc  vocabulo  iii  parte  Scythopoleos." 
'  Judg.  6,  33.  7,  1.  Opp  ed.  Mart.  Tom   II.  col.  637. 

•  1  K.  7,  46.  '  Erdk.  XV.  i.  p.  447. 

•  1  K.  4,  12.  •  Gen  33,  17. 

•  Qnaest  in  Gen.  88,  17:  "Soehoth.        *  Geu.  83,  14. 
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retrace  his  steps,  and  cross  the  Jordan  by  the  ford  near  S^ktlt  ? 
If  this  suggestion  be  admitted,  then  the  whole  question  as  to  a 
Succoth  south  of  the  Jabbok  falls  away. 

In  respect  to  Jerome's  phrase  "beyond  Jordan,"  we  may 
bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  a  Hebrew  idiom,  and  must  therefore  be 
interpreted  with  the  same  latitude  as  in  Hebrew.*  It  is  no 
doubt  true,  that  this  phrase  more  commonly  refers  to  the  coun- 
try east  of  the  Jordan ;  inasmuch  as  the  writers  or  speakers  mostly 
lived  in  Palestine  proper,  on  the  west  of  that  river.  Yet  in  some 
passages  it  is  also  used  to  denote  the  west  of  the  Jordan  ;  either 
where  the  speaker  was  actually  in  the  eastern  country,  or  trans- 
ports himself  and  readers  thither  In  thought,  or  sometimes  even 
without  any  such  assignable  reason."  The  same  remark  holds 
true  likewise  in  regard  to  the  phrase  "  beyond  the  river,"  mean- 
ing the  Euphrates  ;  which  is  used  also  of  provinces  on  the  wesi 
of  the  Euphrates.' — In  the  present  instance,  Jerome  had  been 
commenting  quite  at  length  upon  Jacob's  wrestling  with  the 
angel  and  his  interview  with  Esau,  both  of  which  took  place  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan  ;  he  then  turns  to  speak  of  the  house  and 
the  booths  which  Jacob  built ;  and  immediately  goes  on  to  say, 
that  in  his  day  there  was  a  town  called  Succoth  (booths)  on  the 
other  side  of  Jordan  in  the  district  of  Scythopolis  ;  that  is,  on 
the  west  of  Jordan,  the  other  side  from  that  where  the  wrestling 
with  the  angel  and  the  meeting  with  Esau  had  taken  place,  of 
which  he  had  just  been  speaking.* 

It  may  also  be  said,  that  the  district  of  ScythopoUs  probably 
lay  wholly  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  ;  since  on  the  east  of  the 
river,  and  still  nearer  to  it,  was  the  city  of  Pella,  which  had  its 
own  district. 

If  the  preceding  views  are  correct,  we  may  rest  in  the  result, 
that  the  present  Sakilt  represents  the  name  and  site  of  the  an- 
cient Succoth. 

We  left  Siikdt  at  11.45,  for  the  place  where  we  were  to  meet 
our  muleteers  and  ba^j^e,  on  a  course  about  N.  35°  W.  We 
now  passed  obliquely  along  the  northern  slope  of  the  same  broad 
swell ;  where  the  ground  was  covered  only  by  a  thick  crop  of 

*  Heb.  Tn^n^n  ^ZT .   Sept.    Wpov   rod  Gesen.  Thesanr.  p.  986.     Heb.  Lex.  art 

'Iop8(iyov,  Vulg.  frans  Jordanem^  Gen.  50,  "^5?  . 
10.     Deut  I,  I.  5.  al.  '  E.  g.  IK.  5,  4  [4,  24],   where  the 

«  E.  g.  Dent.  3,  20.  25,  where  Moses  is  ^"S^^"^^  ^'«^^^°"  does  not  hesitate  to  render 

east  of  the  Jordan.    So  too  I  Sam.  31,  7  ;  "^^5^  "^??  •  o«  this  jric/<f  the  river;  and 

where  no  reason   can    well   be   assigned.  »?o  in  Ezra  8,    30.  4.   10.    16.      Neh.  3, 

Sometimes,  in  order  to  make  the  phrase  7.     See  more  in  Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  986. 

definite,  the  word  westward  is  added,  Josh.  Heb.  Lex.  art.  las . 
6,1.    12,7.    22,    7;    also  <tw/tmrrf  Xnm.         <  Hieron.  QuwstJin  Gen.  82,  24— 33, 17. 

32,   19.     In  all  these  passages  we  have  Qpp    ^^    Mart.   II.  col.   536,   637,     See 

Heb.  "^2?  J  Sept  ir«/)oy,  Vulg.  traru.    See  note  6,  on  the  preceding  page. 
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thistles.  Here  a  large  tract  had  been  burnt  over,  prooably 
during  winter  or  early  in  the  spring.  On  our  right  was  a  region 
of  lower  ground,  to  which  we  gradually  descended  ;  full  of  grass, 
wild  oats,  and  thistles,  with  an  occasional  thombush.  The  soil 
was  like  that  of  an  Ohio  bottom.  The  grass  intermingted  with 
tall  daisies,  and  the  wild  oats,  reached  to  the  horses'  backs  ; 
while  the  thistles  sometimes  overtopped  the  riders'  heads.  All 
was  now  dry  ;  and  in  some  places  it  was  difficult  to  make  our 
way  through  this  exuberant  grow'th.  At  last  we  came  to  the 
cause  of  this  fertib'ty,  a  fine  brook  winding  along  the  bottom. 
We  crossed  it  at  12.20  ;  and  passed  up  again  obliquely  over 
another  like  sweU,  covered  as  before  only  with  thistles.  Here 
was  an  ancient  oil  vat,  very  large  and  of  a  single  stone  ;  it  was 
evidently  brought  hither,  and  indicates  the  former  growth  of 
the  olive  in  these  ]>arts.  At  12.35  we  struck  the  same  stream 
again  at  its  source,  called  'Ain  el-Beida,  a  large  and  fine  foun- 
tain, surrounded  with  gardens  of  cucumbers,  and  watering  an 
extensive  tract.' 

We  were  hei-e  on  the  edge  of  the  higher  portion  of  the 
Ghor  ;  where  low  ridges  and  swells  project  out  from  the  foot  of 
the  western  mountains,  and  form  a  rolling  plain  or  plateau  ; 
which  is  well  watered,  arable,  and  very  extensively  cultivated 
for  wheat.  The  tract  further  east,  which  we  had  now  crossed, 
may  be  said  to  extend  to  the  high  bank  of  the  lower  Jordan 
valley.  It  is  less  elevated  ;  is  more  generally  level,  though 
crossed  by  low  swells  between  the  water-courses  ;  and  has  little 
tillage. — The  inhabitants  of  Ttlbiis,  as  we  have  seen,  are  divided 
into  three  hostile  parties ;  and  they  carry  their  divisions  into 
their  agriculture  in  the  Ghor.  One  party  sows  at  'Ain  el-Beida, 
where  we  now  were  ;  another  around  'Ain  Mak-htlz,  more  in  the 
north ;  and  the  third  at  Kidghah,  SakAt,  and  further  south. 
The  people  of  Teyasir  also  sow  on  the  south  of  the  M^lih  ;  the 
water  of  which  is  used  for  irrigation.  The  whole  tract  north  of 
Wady  Malih  was  said  to  be  farmed  from  the  government  by 
one  of  the  Sheikhs  of  the  Jenar  family,  who  live  at  Jeba'  and 
in  its  neighbourhood.  By  him  it  is  again  let  to  the  different 
villages. 

Our  guide,  the  Sheikh  from  Tiibas,  belonged  to  the  party  «t 
'Ain  el-Beida  ;  and  supposed  that,  as  our  muleteers  were  sent 
down  Wady  Khushneh,  they  would  follow  its  stream  down  into 
the  plain.  We  therefore  went  on  about  northeast,  and  came  at 
1.10  to  the  water  of  the  Khushneh,  about  a  mile  from  where  it 
issues  from  the  mountains.  Here,  on  both  sides  of  the  stream, 
are  the  remains  of  a  considerable  town,  consisting  of  little  more 

'  From  'Ain  el-Beida  we  saw  Tell  el-     the  western  monntaina,  half  a  mile  distant, 
Himmeh,  a  large  high  Tell  at  the  foot  of     bearing  S.  45"  W. 

Vol.  111.-27 
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than  the  foundations  ;  and  these  mostly  upon  the  southern  side 
of  the  Wady.  The  site  is  caUed  Berdela.'  Here  we  stopped, 
hoping  to  find  our  baggage.  In  this  we  were  disappointed  ;  and 
had  no  resource  but  to  go  on  to  the  quarters  of  the  other  party 
from  TiJbds,  at  'Ain  Mak-hiiz.  We  proceeded,  therefore,  at  1.35, 
on  the  same  course  ;  passed  the  threshing  floors  of  tte  northern 
party  on  a  low  brow  overlooking  the  lower  plain  ;  and  reached 
'Ain  Mak-h<iz  at  1.55.  Here  again  nothing  had  been  heard  of 
our  muleteers  ;  and  Rashid  was  therefore  dispatched  to  seek  for 
them  at  a  fountain  higher  up,  in  the  mouth  of  Wady  Ehushneh. 
There  he  found  them  ;  the  boy  guide  having  left  them  there, 
instead  of  bringing  them  to  this  place.  But  ere  they  could 
reach  us,  and  before  we  could  obtain  information  to  regulate 
our  further  plans,  it  had  become  so  late,  that  we  concluded  to 
encamp  for  the  night.  The  thermometer  was  now  at  93°,  with 
a  strong  northwest  wind. 

'Ain  Mak-htlz  is  not  as  large  as  several  of  the  other  foun- 
tains ;  but  the  water  is  good.  It  was  the  seventh  fountain  or 
stream,  to  which  we  had  come  to-day  ;  and  all  but  two  of  them 
in  the  Ghor  itself.  This  abundance  of  water  was  quite  unex- 
pected to  us  ;  and  accounts  perhaps  sufficiently  for  the  greater 
fertility  of  this  region.  Yet  along  with  the  supply  of  water 
may  be  taken  into  accoimt  also  the  warmer  climate  of  this 
depressed  valley.  Without  any  great  apparent  descent,  we  had 
])assed  from  the  fields  of  wheat  yet  green  at  Teyasir  in  the 
morning,  to  the  harvest  home  and  threshing  floors  of  the  Ghor 
at  midday. 

Tlie  people  of  Tilbas  encamped  around  'Ain  Mak-hi^z  were 
now  ill  mid-harvest.  They  were  dwelling  in  tents  and  booths, 
with  their  women  and  children,  horses  and  donkeys,  dogs  and 
poultry  ;  the  latter,  probably,  that  they  might  thrive  on  the 
scattered  grain.  We  pitched  our  tent  by  their  side,  and  enjoyed 
the  lively  scene.     The  })eople  were  kind  and  hospitable. 

We  could  here  see  Wady  Khushneli  coming  down  through 
the  mountains,  in  a  northeast  course  ;  and  thus  forming  an  almost 
direct  route  from  Tiibas  to  Beisdn  North  of  it,  another  valley, 
Wady  Kubosh,  comes  down  from  to\>'ards  the  village  Jelkam^s 
in  a  like  direction,  just  under  the  southeastern  flank  of  the 
mountains  proper  of  Gilboa.  In  its  mouth  is  a  foimtain,  and 
a  ruin  called  Ka'iin.  About  two  hours  south  of  Beisan,  at  the 
foot  of  the  same  mountains,  is  also  a  fountain  and  the  ruin  of 

*  Bearings  at  Berdela  on  the  north  gide  :  84''.      Deir  Ahn  Humeid   111".      Taboi 

Kaukab  16  .     Tell  el-Humra  18  \      Tell  350'.— Duhy  was  bhut  out  from  view  bj 

Um  *Ajrtt  18^    Rahab  18".    Tell  Ridghah  Jebel  Jelbon. 
80".     Kefr  Abil  ?  80  .     Tell  el-Mu'aiiijeh 
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Mujedda'/  Beisan  and  its  dark  Tell  we  had  not  yet  been  able 
to  make  out,  because  of  intervening  swells  of  land.* 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  Dr  Smith  was  able  to  make 
an  arrangement  with  two  young  Sheikhs  of  the  party  here 
encamped,  the  Sawafita,  to  take  us  on  an  excursion  for  a  day 
beyond  thelJordan.  They  were  vigorous,  active,  and  intelligent 
young  men  ;  and  agreed  to  accompany  us  for  forty  piastres  each. 
We  accordingly  laid  our  plan  to  go  to  Kefr  Abil,  supposing  we 
should  naturally  ascend  along  Wady  Yabis  and  so  could  search 
for  Jabesh-gilead ;  and  then  return  direct  to  Beisan,  visiting  on 
the  way  the  ruins  called  Tnbukat  Fahil,  described  by  Irby  and 
Mangles.  The  main  point  was,  to  ascertain  (if  possible)  the 
distance  between  tKose  ruins  and  Jabesh-gilead,  and  thus  deter- 
mine whether  the  former  are  the  remains  of  Bella ;  since, 
according  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  Jabesh  was  six  Roman  miles 
distant  from  Bella  on  the  way  to  Gerasa.*  At  our  invitation 
Mr  Van  de  Velde  concluded  to  accompany  us.  His  armed 
horseman  decided  not  to  go  ;  lest,  should  anything  adverse 
occur,  he  might  be  censured  for  going  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
district,  the  province  of  Nabulus.  He  was  left  therefore  to 
accompany  the  muleteers  to  Beisan,  there  to  await  the  return 
of  our  party.^ 

Saturday^  May  \5t1i, — We  rose  at  half  past  2  o'clock,  ex- 
pecting to  start  at  4  o'clock  ;  but  some  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
guide,  who  was  to  take  the  muleteers  to  Beisan,  made  it  4.20 
before  we  set  off.  Our  Sheikhs  were  well  mounted,  and  in  high 
spirits.  Our  course  was  about  E.  by  S.  towards  a  ford  a  little 
north  of  Saktit ;  and  at  4.50  we  came  to  Tell  Ridghah  in  the 
plain,  with  a  few  old  foundations  upon  it.  At  its  foot,  on  the 
north,  is  a  pleasant  fountain,  and  a  Wely  called  Sheikh  Salim, 
with  a  few  huts  around.*  As  we  advanced,  the  ravs  of  the 
morning  sun  began  to  gild  the  tops  of  the  mountains  of  Gilboa 
behind  us.  At  5.25  we  crossed  a  large  brook,  coming  from  a 
fountain  in  the  plain,  called  ed-Deir.  Our  path  lay,  as  yesterday, 
for  the  most  part,  through  a  tall  and  rank  growth  of  grass,  wild 

'  This  \»  mentioned  by  E.  G.  Schultz ;  panted  us,  at  onr  invitation.     He  had  no- 
Ritter  Erdk.   XV.  i.  pp.   423,   446.     He  thing  whatever  to  do  either  with  the  plan, 
gpeaks  also  of  a  Wady  Mnjedda' ;  probably  the  arrangement,  the  expense,  or  the  re- 
ft small  one,  or  else  perhaps  another  name  snlts  of  the  excursion. 
for  Wady  Kfibosh.  *  Bearings  at  Ridghah  :  Tell  Abn  Feraj 

*  Bearings  at  AinMak-hiiz:  TellHumra  2^  Kaukab  3  .  Tell  el-Mu'ajjijeh  89  . 
8'.  Rahiib  10^  Tell  Um  *Ajra  10=.  el-HHJeijeh,  a  Tell  and  ruin  on  the  lowei 
Kaukab  12\  Wady  Yabis  103  •  Deir  declivity  of  the  eastern  mountain,  135% 
Abn  Hnmeid  116\  Tabor  348  \  Wady  Wadv  Kiibosh  284%  Tell  Humra  882% 
K&b6«h  N.  rS''  W.  WadyKhuflhneh  S.  Tabor  343  .—Ridghah  is  also  mentioned 
65*  W.  by  Btrt()u ;    Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Geogr.    de 

■  Onomaat.  arts.  Atiroth^Jabis-GalaacL     Paris,  1839,  T.  XII.  p.  15G.     Ritter  XV. 

*  Circumstances  render  it  proper  to  say     L  p.  441. 
bere,  that  Mr  Van  de  Velde  simply  accom^ 
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oats,  thistles,  and  other  herbage.  We  came  at  5.30  to  the  brow 
of  the  lower  Jordan  valley,  here  perhaps  a  hondred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  river  ;  *  and  b^an  immediately  to  descend  along 
a  small  Wady. 

We  now  crossed  the  narrow  alluvial  plain  fonning  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  ;  which  our  guide  said  was  never  oveiflowed.  In 
it  are  two  former  channels  of  the  river,  now  full  of  tamarisks 
(TOrfa),  the  most  common  tree  just  here  ;  and  through  these 
cliaunels  the  river  still  sends  its  waters  in  the  rainv  season.  It 
thus  appears,  that  the  river  sometimes  changes  its  bed  ;  and  that 
the  islands  in  its  stream  are  variable.  At  5.50  we  reached  the 
bank  of  the  river  at  the  ford  ;*  which  proved  to  be  over  a  long 
narrow  island.  The  western  and  smaller  cliannel  was  crossed 
without  difficulty ;  though  the  stream  was  very  rapid.  The 
island  is  of  considerable  extent,  alluvial,  with  an  exceedingly 
rich  soil,  covered  vnXh  tall  grass  and  the  rankest  v^etation. 
The  many  tamarisks  upon  it  were  full  of  birds  ;  and  here,  for 
the  first  time  this  year,  I  heard  the  song  of  the  nightingale. 

The  eastern  cliannel  was  twice  as  broad  and  deeper,  with  a 
swift  stream  ;  the  ford  being  on  a  bar,  over  which  the  water 
breaks  into  a  rift  or  rapid.  Here  there  was  some  need  of  pre- 
paration ;  our  saddle-bags  were  taken  before  us ;  shoes  and 
stockings  were  stripped  off",  and  pantaloons  rolled  above  the 
knees.  We  thus  got  over  very  well.  The  water  came  up  high 
on  our  horses'  sides ;  it  was  quite  warm,  and  had  a  bluish 
tinge. 

At  G.20  ever}'thing  was  again  in  order,  and  we  were  ofi* ; 
our  Sheikhs  telling  us,  for  our  comfort,  that  at  the  ford  near 
Beis:'m  the  water  was  still  deeper.  We  immediately  began  to 
rise  along  the  high  and  steep  bank  of  the  lower  valley,  under 
which  the  river  here  flows  ;  and  soon  came  out  upon  the  more 
elevated  Ghor  above,  which  is  here  narrow,  and  at  first  dry  and 
desert.  We  struck  across  it  obliquely,  about  E.  by  N.  towards 
the  month  of  Wadv  Yabis,  as  it  issues  fmm  the  mountains.  At 
6.30  we  crossed  the  road  leading  from  Beisan  to  'Abu  'Obeida 
and  es-Salt ;  being  that  travelled  by  Burckhardt.'  Nearer  the 
hills  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  lower  ;  and  a  small  fountain, 
with  a  marsh  and  a  brook,  gives  occasion  for  a  fertile  tract. 
Looking  back,  a  single  horseman  was  seen  in  the  plain,  appar- 
ently following  us  ;  but  our  guides  paid  no  regard  to  him. 

At  6.45  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  first  hills  ;  and,  as  we 
began  to  rise  a  little,  found  ourselves  suddenly  surrounded  by 
twenty  or  thirty  armed  men.     They  proved  to  be  Fellahin  from 

»  Bearings  at  r>.30 :  Wady  Kubosh  N.     kab  356°.     Sikut  229".    Tiiese  may  sen'l 
70'  W.     Wady  Yabifl  E.  to  fix  tlie  place  of  the  ford. 

'  Bearings  at  the  ford  of  Jordan :  Kau-         *  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  345. 
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Faiah,  a  village  higher  up  in  the  mountain.  The  people  of  that 
village  cultivate  the  arable  ground  at  the  mouth  of  Wady 
Yabis  ;  and  were  now  here  encamped  in  booths  to  gather  in  the 
harvest.  Along  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  Jebel  'Ajltln,  they 
had  recently  combined  to  prevent  Muhamraed  Pasha  from 
enforcing  the  conscription  ;  and  they  had  now  been  watching  us, 
thinking  we  might  perhaps  be  coming  from  the  govemmeiit  on  a 
like  errand.  They  were  acquainted  with  our  Sheikhs  ;  and 
finding  all  right,  they  took  us  to  their  encampment  just  by,  on 
the  south  bank  of  Wady  Yabis.  Their  booths  stood  on  the  site 
of  a  small  ruined  village  ;'  and,  like  our  friends  from  Ttibas  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  they  fonned  quite  a  colony,  having 
brought  with  them  all  their  households,  including  dogs  and 
chickens.  They  invited  us  to  breakfast,  which  we  declined  ;  but 
our  guides  accepted,  and  made  their  repast  on  bread,  lebetiy  and 
oiL  Afterwards  coffee  was  brought,  of  which  we  all  partook. 
Here  we  got  sight  of  the  singular  Tell  of  Beisan,  to  which  all 
our  bearings  for  that  place  refer.* 

Five  minutes  from  the  encampment  brought  us  to  the  bottom 
of  Wady  Yabis,  which  we  reached  at  7.40  ;  it  has  a  stream  of 
the  finest  water  and  a  mill.  Our  guides  were  about  to  proceed 
up  this  valley,  and  so  we  had  expected  and  desired  ;  but  a 
man  at  work  in  the  fields  told  them  the  way  to  Kefr  Abil  lay  up 
along  another  Wady.  So  we  turned  more  north,  and  begi'n  to 
ascend  by  a  smaller  Wady  called  Baud  Abu  el-Khtiraz  ;  along 
the  northern  side  of  which  our  way  went  on  winding  and  climb- 
ing  steep  grassy  hills  one  after  another.  At  8.05  a  small  ruin, 
called  el-Kurkumeh,  was  pointed  out  on  the  south  of  Wady 
Yabis,  on  a  small  green  plain  sown  with  wheat.'  At  8.30  the 
hills  became  higher  and  greener  ;  and  oak  trees  began  to  appear, 
the  oaks  of  Bashan,  (Arab.  Melliil,)  scattered  here  like  orchards 
upon  the  hills,  much  like  the  olive  trees  on  the  west  of  the 
Jordan. 

At  length,  at  8.55  we  came  out  upon  a  prominent  point, 
affording  an  extensive  view  over  the  whole  northern  Ghor,  from 
KOrn  SOrtal)eh  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  Here,  far  below  us,  the 
eye  took  in  the  opening  of  Wady  Fari'a  between  the  ridge  of 
SOrtabeh  and  the  opposite  lower  bluff  el-Makhrild  ;  Kfisr  el- 
M^lih,  and  the  Wadys  Malih,  Khushneh,  and  Kubush,  as  they 
left  the  western  hills  and  extended  to  the  Jortlan  ;  the  jdctnresque 
mountains  of  Gilboa  ;  while,  looking  up  the  broad  valley  of 
Jezreel,  Carmel  and  then  Tabor  came  into  view.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  lake  was  visible,  in  its  southern  and  western  parta 

»  Bearings  at  the  mouth  of  Wad  vYubis:     Duhv  322\      Tell  Beisan  331'.     Tabof 
Sak6t  237 ^\    Tell  Ridghah  2H0V  Teflel-     33r> '.     Kaukab  348\ 
Mtfaijijeh  21»9  .     Tell  Abu  el-Feny  304  .        «  At  8.5  Kurkumeh  bore  S.  di»t.  2  m. 
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It  was  a  noble  prospect ;  and  I  rejoiced  in  being  thus  able  tc 
survey  the  whole  Ghor  on  the  north  of  KOrn  Stirtabeh,  as 
fiilly  as  I  before  had  viewed  the  portion  on  the  south  of  that 
mountain.  The  day  was  fine,  and  the  atmosphere  perfectly 
clear.* 

This  high  point  proved  to  be  the  brow  of  the  first  plateau  of 
the  mountain.  Setting  off  again  at  9.10  on  a  course  about 
northeast,  we  continued  to  ascend  quite  gradually  over  a  gentle 
slope,  through  a  beautiful  region  of  country.  The  fields  were 
covered  with  a  noble  crop  of  wheat ;  than  which  we  had  seen 
none  heavier  or  better.  It  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  harvest. 
The  land  not  thus  occupied,  was  covered  with  splendid  pas- 
turage. The  orchards  of  oak  were  now  more  frequent.  At  9.25 
we  saw  the  inhabited  village  of  Helaweh  about  two  miles  distant, 
south  of  Wady  Yabis,  bearing  S.  50°  E.  At  9.40  KtQ'at  er- 
Rflbfld  came  in  sight  in  the  southeast,  still  high  above  us  ;  it  is 
also  known  as  Kfil'at  Ibn  Fureih.*  At  10  o'clock  we  were  in 
sight  of  Kefr  Abil  ;  and  here  another  less  prominent  brow 
afforded  us  still  a  wide  prospect.' 

We  came  to  Kefr  Abil  at  10.10  ;  a  mean  village,  without  a 
trace  of  antiquity.  It  stands  near  the  eastern  part  of  the  first 
plateau,  not  far  from  the  next  line  of  steep  ascent ;  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  an  open  cultivated  Wady,  running  south  along 
the  foot  of  the  higher  slope  to  Wady  Yabis.  We  found  the  vil- 
ltif]jc  nearly  deserted.  When  Muhammed  Pasha  recently  came  to 
take  sokliers,  the  people  all  fled  ;  and  now,  having  seen  us  Franks 
approaeliing  at  a  distance,  they  had  done  the  same.  None 
showed  themselves  till  it  was  known  who  we  were.  They  were, 
however,  not  far  off,  and  soon  returned  ;  while  some  came  from 
other  villages  to  inquire  our  object.  The  i)eo])le  seemed  to  be 
mueli  the  same  in  character  witli  those  on  the  otlier  side  of  the 
Jordan.  We  judged  the  village  to  be  not  much  less  than  two 
thousand  feet  al.ove  the  river.  Three  other  villac;c8  were  in 
sight  a  little  hi»::her  up,  Beit  Idis,  Kefr  'Awan,  and  Judeita.* 

In  the  higher  ridge,  towards  the  south-southeast  and  hardly 
a  mile  distant,  we  could  see  a  deep  glen,  by  which  the  Yabis  issues 
from  that  ridge,  and  then  sweeps  off  more  to  the  south,  beyond 

*  Bearings  at  8.55,  on  a  high  point :  '  Bearings   at   9.40 :   Kiirat    er-R&bud 

Kurn  Surtubeh  200.      el-Makhrud,   end  UU.     Deir  Abu  Humeid  IC4". 

203 \      Sukut   243^      Mouths   of   three  *•  Bearings  at  10  :  Kurn  Surtabeh  2ir. 

Wadys  at  Jordan,  viz.  W.  Mulih  286  .  W.  Knsr  el-Muhh  247  .    I)uhv3ir.    Kaukab 

Khushneh258.     W.  Kfibosh  282*.— Kusr  33()-.      Deir  Abu   Uumeid    174\       Kefr 

d-Mulih  240 '^     Kuikumeh  213\     North  Abil  E. 

foot  of  mount  Gilboa  318 \     North  end  of  *  Bearings  at  Kefr  Abil :  KuVat  er-RQ- 

Carmel  311.     DCihy  317".     Beism  318  .  bud  150°.     Beit  Idis  N.  50    E.  1  m.   Kefi 

Tabor  329°.     Kaukab  340".      Deir  Abu  'A wan  N.  70^  E.  i  m.     Judeita  S.  75*  E. 

Humeid  151  i". — Not  in  sight,  but  d^'rection  |  ni. 
pointed  out:  HeluMch  138  \     Farah  109'. 
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a  rather  high  hill  in  the  south  of  Kefr  Abil.  In  that  glen,  it 
was  said,  are  the  ruins  of  a  town  called  el-MaklAb,  as  having 
been  "  overturned  ;  *'  but  there  are  no  columns.  Further  west, 
on  the  south  side  of  Wady  Ydbis,  beyond  the  high  hill  just 
mentioned,  and  on  a  similar  hill,  we  were  told  of  another  ruin 
called  ed-Deir,  having  in  it  columns,  and  situated  on  the  road 
leading  from  Beisan  to  Hel^weh  and  Jerash.  We  could  hear 
of  no  other  ruins  in  the  vicinity  ;  and  of  no  place  whatever 
bearing  the  name  of  Y^bis.  That  name  now  exists  only  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Wady. 

Our  main  object  in  this  excursion  to  Kefr  Abil  was  to  search 
for  the  site  of  Jabesh-gilead  ;  in  the  hope  of  thus  finding  a 
definite  point,  from  which  to  determine  the  position  of  Pella. 
In  this  we  found  ourselves  partially  disappointed  ;  since  it  was 
not  now  in  our  power,  for  want  of  time,  to  visit  the  above  sites 
of  ruins.  Had  we  possessed  all  this  information  beforehand, 
our  proper  course  would  have  been,  to  have  ascended  by  Wady 
Ydbis  to  ed-Deir  and  Makliib,  and  thence  have  taken  the 
direct  rout«  to  Tubilkat  Fahil  and  Beisan.  We  might  even  now 
have  visited  these  sites  of  ruins,  had  we  known  all  the  circum- 
stances ;  but  a  long  route  was  before  us  to  Beisan  through  an 
unknown  region  ;  our  guides  were  eager  to  return  ;  and  we  now 
found,  that  they  knew  nothing  of  Tttbukat  Fahil. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  very  certain  conclusion  in  such 
a  case,  solely  upon  the  testimony  of  Arabs  ;  yet  there  seems  here 
to  be  little  reason  for  doubt,  but  that  the  ruin  ed-Deir  corre- 
sponds to  the  site  of  Jabesh-gilead,  The  name  ed-Deir  (signi- 
fying a  convent)  is  often  given  to  ruins  of  which  the  Arabs  can 
make  nothing  else  ;  while  the  existence  of  columns,  and  the 
position  upon  the  road  from  Beisan  to  Jerash,  are  circumstances 
of  great  weight.  The  distance  too  of  six  miles  from  Pella, 
as  specified  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  seems  entirely  applicable  to 
ed-Deir.* 

Jabesh-gilead  is  first  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Judges,*  as 
the  only  city  which  did  not  join  in  the  war  against  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  ;  for  which  reason  the  inhabitants  were  destroyed,  and 
their  daughters  given  as  wives  to  the  surviving  Benjamites. 
Afterwards,  when  the  city  was  besieged  by  Nahasli  king  of  the 
Ammonites,  Saul  hastened  to  its  i-escue.?  It  was  probably  in 
grateful  remembrance  of  this  deliverance,  that  later,  when  the 
bodies  of  Saul  and  his  three  sons  after  the  slaughter  of  Gilboa 
were  fastened  bv  the  Philistines  to  the  walls  of  Bethshean,  the 

•  Onomast.  art.  JabU-Galaad,  **  Nnnc  '  Judg.   21,   8.     Joa  Antt.  6.   2.    11 

wt  \ncns  trans  Jordanem  in  sexto  niiliario  *ldfii<ros. 

civitatis    lMl«e,    super  niontem    euntibus  '  1  Sum.  11,  1-11.     Jos.  Antt.  6.  5.  1 

Gcrasam."     S«e  aUo  art  Asiroth,  *laBis. 
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inhabitants  of  Jabesh-gilead  "  went  all  night "  and  carried  the 
bodies  away  to  their  own  city,  and  there  burned  them  and  buried 
their  bones.*  For  this  they  received  the  thanks  of  David  ;  who 
afterwards  removed  the  bones."  Jabesh  is  not  further  mentioned 
in  Scripture  ;  but  it  still  existed  in  the  days  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  whose  testimonv  is  cited  above.  But  from  that  time 
onwards  until  now,  no  traveller  had  ever  sought  for  its  site.  An 
ocular  examination  is  still  needed  ;  may  we  not  hope,  that  it  * 
will  not  be  long  delayed. 

Having  made  up  our  minds  with  regret  to  go  direct  from 
Kefr  Abil  to  Beisan,  we  computed,  that  if  the  remains  at  TtibQ- 
kat  Fahil  were  those  of  Pella,  the  distance  could  not  be  much 
less  than  six  Roman  miles  ;  and  therefore  we  might  expect  to 
reach  the  spot  in  a  time  varying  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two 
hours.  Setting  off  at  11.15,  we  struck  down  a  deep  ravine  on 
the  north  of  the  road  by  which  we  came,  on  a  general  course 
about  northwest ;  and  kept  along  in  the  ravine,  shut  out  from 
all  view,  until  at  12.10  it  turned  more  to  the  left,  and  we 
ascended  the  steep  hill  on  the  right,  reaching  the  top  at  12.15. 
Here  we  passed  into  another  valley  on  the  same  general  course, 
and  followed  it  down  till  it  also  turned  to  the  left,  when  we 
again  turned  up  the  ridge  on  the  right,  and  were  on  its  top  at 
12.35.^  Still  ascending  a  gradual  slope,  there  was  on  our  left 
at  12.45,  a  hi^^her  point,  with  the  appearance  of  ruins  upon  it. 
Our  piides  hesitated  ;  but  at  last  said  this  was  Tiibukat  FahiL 
We  wont  to  the  top,  and  hac^  a  wide  prospect ;  but  found  no 
ruius.^ 

Starting  again  at  1.15,  we  descended  continually  and  rapidly 
over  open  grassy  hills.  At  1.30  we  were  on  what  seemed  to  be 
the  last  brow  or  promontory  tcnvards  the  Ghor.  Below,  on  our 
left,  on  a  low  mound  in  a  nook  anionc^  these  higher  hills,  we  now 
saw,  hardly  a  mile  distant,  (S.  35  W,)  a  site  of  ruins  which 
our  guides  knew  only  as  el-Jerm.  We  were  at  this  time  just  an 
hour  and  three  quarters  from  Kofr  Abil,  and  this  distance 
accorded  well  with  Pella  ;  but  tlie  ignorance  of  our  Sheikhs, 
who  were  ever  hurrying  on,  and  the  ap])arent  insignificance  of 
the  ruins  as  here  seen,  led  us  to  keep  on  our  way  and  descend 
the  hill.  Here,  however,  we  could  hold  out  no  longer  ;  and  at 
1.40  turned  short  off  to  the  left,  fallowed  by  only  one  of  the 
guides,  through  a  narrow  plain  covered  with  rich  fields  of  ripe 
wheat.     Crossing  a  ravine  in  the  plain,  we  came  in  fifteen  min 

>  1  Sam.  31,  S-14.     Jos.  Antt.  6.  14.  8  *  Bearings   at   12.45:    Kanknb    332'. 

*lafiiaff6s,  Bois;-.n  300  .  Dfiliy  300'.  Samiriveh  270^ 

»  2  Sam.  2,  4-7.     21,  12-14.  'TA\  Vm  'Ajra  'JTii  .     Zer'in  200  .     Jebd 

*  Beoringft  nt  12.3r> :  Sikiit  22r»\  Kau-  Joriuuk  346  . — Sainiriyeh  is  a  ruin  onthf 

kab  332  .     Tabor  323  .     Duhy  300.  wo<t  .-ide  of  tlie  Ghor  near  the  mountain. 
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utes  to  the  ruins  of  Fahil ;  for  so  the  name  was  given  to  us  by 
people  on  the  spot. 

The  low  flat  Tell  or  mound  on  which  the  principal  ruins  are 
situated  looks  out  westward  upon  the  narrow  plain,  which  also 
runs  up  on  the  north  side,  between  it  and  the  projecting  hill 
firom  which  we  had  descended.  On  the  south  is  a  ravine'^  and 
beyond  it  the  narrow  plain  extends  somewhat  further.  Behind 
are  the  higher  hills,  which  shut  down  and  enclose  the  spot. 
One  singular  Tell  is  on  the  southeast  quarter,  just  by  the  low 
neck  wluch  joins  the  mound  to  the  hill  back  ;  it  looks  almost 
as  if  cut  away  by  art  in  order  to  form  an  acropolis  for  the  city. 
Directly  under  its  southwestern  base  is  the  head  of  the  ravine, 
which  runs  oflf  southwest ;  and  just  there,  in  its  head,  is  a  large 
and  noble  fountain,  which  sends  off  a  mill  stream  down  the  val- 
ley. This  latter  was  now  almost  a  marsh,  overgrown  with 
tamarisks  and  oleanders.  The  fountain  is  called  Jerm  el-Mauz  ; 
and  the  valley  breaks  down,  as  Wady  Mauz,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Ghor  and  the  Jordan,  half  an  hour  south  of  the  ford  to  Beisdn.* 
We  could  now  understand  the  ignorance  of  our  guides  as  to  the 
nameFahil." 

The  whole  narrow  plain,  as  we  afterwards  saw,  which  thus 
lies  west  of  the  ruins  and  along  the  hills,  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
high  plateau,  or  terrace,  standing  out  in  front  of  the  hills, 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  below. 
Hence  the  name  TtibQkat  Fahil,  signifying  *  Terrace  of  Fahil.' 
It  is  cultivated  by  the  people  of  Kefr  'Aw^n,  and  needs  little 
if  any  irrigation.  The  tract  through  which  we  descended  is 
also  theirs ;  but  is  too  rugged  to  admit  of  much  tillage.' 

As  we  approached  from  the  north,  there  were  in  the  low 
plain  and  on  our  left  numerous  foundations  with  many  broken 
columns.  Ascending  the  mound  of  the  city  from  the  cast,  we 
came  at  once  to  the  remains  of  a  building,  of  which  the  portal 
was  broken  down  and  scattered  around  ;  within  were  three 
granite  columns.  Before  it  lay  a  sculptured  slab  of  limestone, 
having  the  name  OflMAS  (Thomas)  rudely  inscribed  upon  it ; 
apparently  a  later  scrawl.  The  edifice  may  have  been  a  temple, 
or  perhaps  a  church.  The  surface  of  the  hill  is  a  level  area  of 
four  or  five  acres  in  extent,  covered  with  the  foundations  of 
houses,  and  with  heaps  of  hewn  stones  intermingled  with  frag- 
ments of  columns.  We  saw  no  bevelled  stones.  On  the  south- 
em  side  the  descent  towards  the  ravine  is  quite  steep  ;  and  here 
the  houses  seemed  to  have  been  built  on  terraces  one  above 

*  Bnrckhardt  Trav.  in  S^t.  p.  345.  From  Mauz ;  Trav.  among  the  Arab  Tribes  pp. 

Wad  J  Maoz  to  Wady  Yubb  is  three  quar-  10,  138. 
tenof  anbour;  ibid.  '  Bearings  from    Fahil:    Duhv    311*. 
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another,  quite  to  the  bottom.  The  fountain  is  under  the  soutb* 
east  quarter  ;  and  near  it  are  still  standing  two  columns,  88  of 
a  small  temple.  Towards  the  west,  also,  in  the  plain,  we  saw 
foundations  and  ruins  ;  showing  that  the  city  covered  a  large  ex- 
tent of  ground.     We  noticed  no  traces  of  city  walls. 

The  spot  was  first  visited  by  Irby  and  Mangles,  March  12tli, 
1818.*  They  approached  it  from  the  west ;  and  found  therein 
the  plain  "  the  ruins  of  a  square  building,  with  a  semicircular 
end,  which  appears  to  have  been  surrounded  by  columns."  On 
the  hill,  they  speak  of  the  ruins  of  a  modem  village.  Of  tha 
we  saw  nothing ;  though  it  is  possible,  that  occasional  huts  may 
have  been  constructed  out  of  the  scattered  stones.  Amongst 
the  columns  they  discovered  the  three  orders,  Doric,  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  ;  and  at  the  fountain  they  speak  of  *'  a  fine  temple." 
Crossing  the  rivulet,  and  following  a  path  to  the  southward, 
they  came  to  a  small  plain  very  thickly  set  with  herbage,  and 
particularly  the  mustard  plant,  reaching  as  high  as  the  horses' 
heads ;  here  towards  the  east  were  several  excavations  in  the 
side  of  the  hills,  which  they  supposed  to  be  the  sepulchres 
which  they  heard  of  in  this  vicinity.  Finding  no  path  in  this 
direction,  they  recrossed  the  rivulet,  and  descended  to  their  for- 
mer road  along  the  Ghor.' 

Such  are  the  ruins  and  the  main  topographical  features  of 
Fahil ;  but  on  what  grounds  can  the  site  be  identified  with  the 
ancient  Pella  ?  In  the  Jirst  place,  we  know  that  Pella  was  one 
of  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis,^  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  on  the 
northern  border  of  Perea.^  Indeed,  Pompey  proceeding  from 
Damascus  into  Judea,  marches  by  way  of  Pella  and  Scytho- 
polis.*  It  follows  that  the  two  cities  were  not  far  distant 
from  each  other ;  and  Josephus  several  times  mentions  them 
together."  We  now  had  Beisan  (Scythopolis)  in  view  beyond 
the  river.  Secondly,  Eusebius  and  Jerome  inform  us,  that  from 
Pella  to  Jabesh-gilead  was  six  Roman  miles  on  the  road  across 
the  mountain  to  Gerasa.''  We  had  now  come  from  Kefr  Abil, 
about  a  mile  north  of  the  ruin  ed-Deir  on  Wady  Yabis,  to  a 

point  the  same  distance  north  of  Fahil,  in  an  hour  and  three 

• 

»  Travels,  pp.  304,  305.  [92,  93.]  •  Enaeb.  et  ffieron.  Onomast.  art  Ikc§' 

»  As  early  as  Feb.   18ir>,  Buckiugham  poli».    Plin.  H.  N.  6.  16.  Rcland  PaW- 

in  passing  this  way  from  Nazareth  to  es-  p.  203. 

Salt  was  told  of  this  place ;    but  **  as  it  *  Jos.  B.  J.  3.  3.  3. 

was  on  an  eminence  dilficult  of  accei»,  we  *  Jos.  Antt.  14.  3.  4.     B.  J.  1.  6.  5. 

[be]  did  not  go  up  to  it"     Ho  again  heard  •  Jos.  Antt.  14.  4.  4.     B.  J.  1.  7.  '• 

of  it  at  Kefrenjy.     Trav.  among  the  Arab  ib.  2.  18.  1. 

Tribes,  pp.  10,   138.— In  the  summer  of  ^  Onomast.  arts.  JabU^Galaad ^nUi ^^ 

1842,    Kev.   G.    WillianiR,   searching    for  roth;  see  above,  p.  319.  n.  1.     Tl»e  On*** 

Pella  m  the  vicinity,  heard  of  these  ruins;  masticon  of  these  writers  contains  no  ^ 

but  **  could  not  turn   a^ide   to   examine  ther  notice  of  Pella,  except  ils  naoiB  tf 

them  ;**  Uoly  City  I  p.  201.  the  art.  Deca/xUU 
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quartere ;  a  coincidence  more  than  ordinarily  exact.  Thirdly ^ 
PHny  enamerating  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis  speaks  of  Pella  as 
"abundant  in  waters;"*  and  the  noble  fountain  within  the 
precincts  still  testifies  to  the  truth  of  the  description.  Fourthly , 
the  names  Fahil  and  Pella  have  a  strong  affinity  ;  whether  we 
legaid  the  former  as  derived  merely  from  the  Greek  Pella,  or  as 
representing  an  earlier  Aramean  form  which  the  Greeks  cor- 
rupted into  Pella. 

After  completing  our  examination  of  the  remains,  in  view  of 
these  considerations  I  ventured  to  express  to  my  companions  on 
the  spot  the  opinion,  in  which  they  concurred,  that  we  were 
Btandmg  amid  the  ruins  of  the  long  lost  and  long  sought  Pella. 
It  is  at  such  moments  that  the  traveller  has  his  reward. 

The  idea,  however,  that  these  remains  mark  the  site  of  Pella, 
vas  not  to  me  a  new  one.  True,  no  such  idea  had  been  suggested 
to  the  minds  of  Irby  and  Mangles,  the  discoverers  of  the  ruins  ; 
ind  no  Frank  traveller  had  since  visited  the  spot.  But  as  long 
igo  as  1839  or  1840,  when  preparing  in  Berlin  the  manuscript 
rf  my  former  Researches,  I  had  by  me  a  copy  of  their  volume  ;  * 
md  was  struck  with  the  probable  identity  of  this  site  of  ruins 
rtth  Pella.  The  same  idea  was  entertained  by  Kiepert ;  who 
likewise  used  the  volume  in  making  out  the  maps  for  my  work. 
By  which  one  the  suggestion  was  first  made  to  the  other,  it  may 
low  be  difficult  to  determine.  At  any  rate,  Kiepert  proposed  to 
insert  the  name  Pella  in  those  maps  in  connection  with  this 
Jpot.  It  was  not  done,  however  ;  because  I  desired,  that  the 
naps  should  contain  nothing,  which  had  not  been  actually 
fenfied.  But  in  Kiepert's  own  later  map,  published  in  1842, 
Pella  was  thus  inserted  for  the  first  time  with  a  query  ;  and 
from  that  time  onwards  the  suggestion  has  been  public  pro- 
perty.' 

A  writer  of  the  fifth  century  tells  us,  that  Pella  was  also 
called  Butts.*  A  much  later  assertion  affirms,  that  the  city  was 
built,  or  at  least  inhabited,  by  Macedonian  veterans,  from  the 
armies  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  settled  down  here  under 
his  successors  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria ;  and  hence  the  name 

'  Plin.  H.  N.  6.  16(18),  •*Pellam  aquis  1,  Vol.  III.  App.  p.  165.     This  supposed 

*^t«n."  Kefr    Bil    Ritter  takes   to   be  the    same 

From  the  library  of  the  Royal  Geogr.  with   the    *'  niins   of  a  modem  village  " 

**•  ia  London,  through  the  kindness  of  spoken  of  by  Irby  and  Mangles  at  Fahil ; 

^  then  Secretary,  Capt.  Washington,  R.  and  thence  argues  the  identity  of  the  latter 

^  No  other  copy  was  known  to  be  in  with  Pella.     His  position  is  right ;   but  is 

**niQ  at  that  time.  built   upon   erroneous  premises. — On   the 

Ritter  also  fully  assumes  the  identity  same  authority  of  Irby  and  Mangles,  Mr 

^ these  ruins  as  those  of  Pella;    Erdk.  Williams  also  is   "disposed  to  think,  that 

^il  pp.  1023-28,  Berl.  1851.     In  our  Pella  must  be  looked  for  in  this  locality  ;" 

wjoerlists  the  name  Kefr  Abll  was  w^>ngly  Holy  City,  1st.  edit.  Lond.  1845,  p.  127. 

^"tten  Ke/r  BU,  and  in  this  form  was  *  Stepii.   Byzant.    O^AAa  wSKis  koIKtu 

Spared  with   Pella ;    BibL    Res.    edit,  ^vplas  ^  Bovris  \€yo^4yri. 
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Pella,  in  honour  of  the  Macedonian  Pella.*  In  support  of  this 
idea  it  is  alleged,  that  Pella  was  one  of  the  cities  destroyed  by 
the  fanatical  Jews  under  Alexander  Jannseus,  because  the 
inhabitants  refused  to  conform  to  the  Jewish  rites  and  customs ; 
showing  that  these  inhabitants  were  heathen  and  foreigners.* 
Whether  all  this,  however,  is  anything  more  than  a  modem 
hypothesis  to  account  for  the  name  Pella,  may  be  doubtfiiL* 
But  however  all  this  may  be,  we  learn  from  Polybius,  that 
Antiochus  the  Great  of  Syria,  after  getting  possession  of  Mount 
Tabor  and  other  places  in  the  year  218  B.  C.  crossed  the  Jordan 
and  captured  Pella,  Kamiin,  and  Gephrfls.*  The  more  impor- 
tant notices  given  by  Josephus  have  already  been  referred  to. 
Pella  with  other  cities  was  taken  by  Pompey  from  the  Jews, 
and  restored  by  him*to  their  own  inhabitants.'  Afterwards  Pella 
became  the  head  of  a  toparchy.' 

The  name  Pella  does  not  occur  in  Scripture ;  but  the  city 
is  celebrated  in  ecclesiastical  annals,  as  the  place  whither  the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  withdrew,  before  the  siege  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  Holy  City  by  Titus.  Eusebius  relates  their 
removal ;  and  that  it  took  place  in  consequence  of  a  divine 
admonition.^  The  time  of  their  return  is  nowhere  specified.' 
From  the  coins  of  Pella  it  appears,  that  the  city  continued  to 
flourish  under  the  reign  of  Heliogabalus,  A.  D.  217-222  ;  •  and 
the  language  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  more  than  a  century 
later,  seems  to  imply  that  Pella  was  not  then  deserted.*®  Indeed 
it  is  enumerated  among  the  episcopal  cities  of  the  Second  Pales- 
tine, along  with  Seythopolis  ;  and  the  names  of  three  of  its 
bishops  are  recorded  between  A.  D.  449  and  536.*'  The  city 
would  seem,  therefore,  to  have  remained  nearly,  and  perhaps 
quite,  until  the  time  of  the  Muhammedan  conquest. 

Leaving  Pella  at  2.10,  we  returned  northwards  to  the  point 
where  we  had  turned  oflf  from  the  road.  Reaching  this  at  2.25, 
we  kept  on  our  course  about  northwest  ;  and  in  five  minutes  were 

*  Adrichoinius  p.  92.  Bonfrere  in  Ono-  '  Euseb.  H.  E.  3.  6,  Kard  riva  ■xjnifrtihw 
mast.  ed.  Cleric,  p.  122.  Ritter  XV.  ii.  pp.  toTs  avr6^i  ^ontfiois  8i*  arroKoAi^cws  to- 
102."),  1027. — I  do  not  find  this  idea  broached  d4yra  vph  rov  iro\€fiov.  The  8ame  is  af- 
much  if  any  before  the  time  of  Adricho-  firmed  by  Epiphanius,  who  alone  speaks 
miuis  in  the  sixteenth  centnry.  of  their  return ;    de  Mensurib.  et  Pond. 

'  Jos.  Antt  13.   15.  4.     B.  J.  1.  4.  8.  15.  p.  171.  cd.  Petav. 

ib.  2.  18.  1.  "  Corap.  VoL  I.  p.  371.  [ii.  10.] 

"  Yet  Strabo  relates,  that  Apamcea  on  •  Eckhel  Doctr.  Nummor.  III.  p.  350. 

the  Orontes  (now  Kid'at  Mudik)  was  some-  Mionuet  M6d.  Antiques.  V.  p.  321),  Suppl. 

times  called  Pella  under  the  earlier  Syrian  VIII.  p.  232. 

kings,   because  many  of  the  Macedonian  "  Onoma^t.    arts.  Asirothy   DeeapolUf 

veterans  dwelt  there  ;  Strab.  IG.  2.  10.    p.  Jahu-Galaad. 

752.  "  RelandPalffistpp.  215,  226.  LeQuien 

*  Polyb.  5.  70.  12,  Kalirpo<{7»virop^\aift€  Oriens  Christ,  III.  col.  697.— Ritter  has 
UiXKav  Kol  Kafiovv  KaX  Tappovy,  apparently  overlooked  these  notices ;  firdk. 

•  Jos.  Antt.  14.  4.  4.  B  J.  3.  7.  7.  XV.  ii.  p.  1028. 

•  Jos-  B.  J.  3.  3.  6. 
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at  tte  brow  of  the  steep  descent  from  the  Tubukah  or  terrace.  As 
we  descended,  a  small  Wady,  called  Abu  Seiyad,  was  on  our  right. 
The  whole  descent  is  not  less  than  some  six  hundred  feet ;  we 
reached  the  bottom  at  2.40.  The  declivity  hence  to  the  river,  to 
which  we  came  at  3.10,  is  gradual,  without  any  high  bank.  There 
are  strictly  three  fording-places  leading  to  Beisan  ;  wc  had  come 
to  the  middle  one.  One  of  our  Sheikhs,  throwing  oflF  his  light 
garments,  waded  in,  and  found  the  water  deep  and  the  bottom 
bad,  because  of  many  and  large  stones.  Another  ford  is  consid- 
erably further  up  the  stream.  We  now  turned  down  the  river 
about  S.  8.  W.  and  came  in  fifteen  minutes  to  the  lower  ford, 
called  Tilmra,  at  3.35.  A  low  Tell  and  Wely  are  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  a  third  of  a  mile  below,  called  Sheikh  Ddtld.*  The 
same  guide  again  waded  through,  and  gave  a  favourable  report. 
The  two  Sheikhs  rode  through  first ;  the  current  was  strong, 
and  the  water  came  up  high  on  the  horses'  sides,  and  to  the  tops 
of  their  tails  behind.  We  now  made  our  arrangements  for  crossing, 
as  m  the  morning.  Sheikh  Kasim,  who  had  shown  himself  by  far 
the  most  courteous  and  obliging,  proposed  to  wade  and  lead  our 
horses  through  one  by  one.  To  tlus  we  gladly  assented  ;  and  so 
came  safely  over,  with  a  slight  wetting  of  some  of  the  saddle- 
bags, but  without  injury  to  anything. — The  ford,  both  here 
and  above,  lay  across  a  bar  in  the  stream,  on  the  brow  of 
a  rapid,  as  in  the  morning.  The  river  was  deeper  and  broader, 
measuring  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  width.' 

We  started  again  at  4.05  ;  and  at  4.10  reached  the  top  of 
the  high  bank  of  the  lower  valley.'  Looking  back,  we  had  here 
a  fine  view  of  the  Tubukah,  a  vast  ^  terrace'  built  up  against  the 
eastern  hills,  with  the  narrow  but  fertUe  plain  on  the  top,  and  fall- 
ing off  suddenly  and  steeply  to  the  Ghor  below.  It  seems  to  be 
the  only  one  of  the  kind.  At  4.20  we  crossed  a  fine  brook,  said 
to  come  from  the  fountains  at  Beisan.  The  whole  plain  was 
now  so  full  of  fountains  and  rivulets,  as  to  be  in  some  places 
almost  a  marsh.  It  was  everywhere  fertile  and  well  watered ; 
in  some  parts  cultivated,  but  mostly  neglected.  As  we  passed 
on,  Mount  Hermon  was  seen  up  the  Ghor,  as  if  at  its  head, 
towering  in  majesty.  All  the  way  we  had  before  us  the  black 
Tell  of  BeisAn,  rising  alone  in  the  distance  near  the  north  side 
of  the  broad  opening  of  the  valley  of  Jezreel.  At  5.05  we 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  declivity,  by  which  the  plain  of  that 
valley  drops  down  to  the  level  of  the  Ghor  ;  and  at  5.20  reached 
the  village  situated  just  on  the  brow  of  that  declivity.     We 

*  Mentioned  also  hy  Irbj  and  Mangles,  one  hundred  and  forty  feet"    TraveU  p. 

p.  80*.  [92.)  304.  [92.] 

'  Irby  and  Mangles  crossed  here.    **We  '  Bearings  at  4.10  :  Kaukab  848%  Tel 

meftsnred  the  breadth,  and  found  it  to  be  Beisan  298  . 
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ascended  along  a  full  stream  of  water,  whicli  came  tumbling 
down  the  descent,  having  a  dark  tinge  and  an  odour  of  sulphur. 
Here  we  met  apparently  all  the  neat  cattle  of  the  village,  some 
two  hundred  in  number.  Our  tent  was  pitched  in  a  breezy  spot 
near  water,  on  the  south  of  the  village  ;  and  we  were  right  glad 
to  take  possession  of  it. 

We  could  hardly  have  had  a  more  favourable  day  for  an 
excursion  across  the  Ghdr  and  Jordan.  A  fine  northwest  wind 
prevailed  the  whole  day,  with  a  pure  and  brilliant  atmosphere ; 
so  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  at  no  time  oppressive.  It  was 
our  hardest  dajr's  labour  in  Palestine  ;  having  been  at  work  for 
thirteen  hours,  mostly  in  the  saddle. 

Our  Sheikhs  returned  to  the  tents  of  their  people.  We  paid 
to  each  his  forty  piastres  ;  and  added  twenty  more  as  a  bakh- 
shishy  mostly  to  Kasim,  who  had  shown  himself  the  most  obliging. 
Such  was  the  special  expense  of  identifying  Pella. 

Sunday,  May  16th.  The  day  of  rest  and  devotion  was 
grateful  to  us  all.  The  weather  was  warm,  but  not  oppressive. 
Swarms  of  flies  annoyed  us,  probably  occasioned  by  the  vicinity 
of  so  many  cattle.  We  were  a  good  deal  interrupted  by  visits 
from  the  SOkr  Arabs,  who  have  possession  of  the  Ghor.  The 
village  was  full  of  them.  Our  servants  said  there  were  not  less 
than  fifty  horseinen  there,  living  for  the  time  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants. Several  of  them  called  on  us,  and  sat  long  beneath  our 
tent.  I  had  been  using  my  pocket-knife,  and  laid  it  for  a 
moment  by  my  side  on  the  foot  of  the  bed,  near  the  door.  It 
disa])peared  ;  and  has  probably  served  a  Bedawy  as  a  memorial 
of  his  visit  to  the  Franks. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  strolled  out  in  various  directions. 
I  tried  to  trace  the  upward  course  of  some  of  the  streams  ;  but 
without  success.  In  the  afternoon  we  visited  the  Tell  and  adja- 
cent remains,  half  a  mile  north  of  the  village.  We  took  no 
observations  ;  but  mused  among  the  ruins  on  the  vicissitudes  of 
human  things. 


I  bring  together  here  the  results  of  our  observations  at 
Bcisan,  some  of  which  were  made  on  Monday  morning  ;  and 
also  what  remains  to  be  said  of  the  Ghor,  of  which  we  here  took 
leave. 

The  village  and  niins  of  Bcisan  are  situated  on  the  brow,  just 
where  the  great  valley  or  plain  of  Jezreel  drops  down  by  a  rather 
steep  descent  some  three  hundred  feet  to  the  level  of  the  Ghor. 
This  plain  is  here  from  two  to  three  miles  broad,  between  the 
northern  hills  and  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  on  the  south.  The 
northern  hills  reach  quite  down  to  the   Ghor,  and  are  tame. 
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The  southern  mountains  do  not  extend  so  far  east ;  and  a  strip 
of  the  plain  of  Jezreel  runs  down  along  their  eastern  base,  there 
forming  a  higher  plateau  along  the  Ghor.  These  moimtains 
are  bold  and  picturesque,  and  sweep  off  southwards  in  a  grace- 
ful curve ;  forming  no  projecting  corner  or  angle  where  the  val- 
loy  meets  the  Ghor.  The  village  and  ruins  are  near  the  north- 
em  hills.     . 

Through  the  great  valley  comes  down  the  stream  J&ltld, 
which  has  its  sources  at  'Ain  JalM  and  around  Zer'in.^  Just 
here  it  flows  under  the  northern  hills,  and  breaks  down  by  a 
ravine  to  the  Ghor.  This  ravine  is  joined  by  another,  much 
broader,  from  the  southwest.  Between  the  two,  at  the  point  of 
junction,  rises  the  steep  and  sombre  Tell,  directly  north  of  the 
village.  South  of  the  Tell  is  a  low  open  tract  in  the  last-men- 
tion^ valley,  in  which  are  many  ruins.  Between  this  low  tract 
and  the  other  ravine,  there  is  on  the  west  of  the  Tell  a  low 
saddle,  which  serves  to  isolate  the  Tell.  On  this  also  are  impor- 
tant ruins.  Going  southwards  from  the  low  tract  around  the 
Tell,  one  ascends  to  the  level  of  the  great. plain  ;  and  here  are 
other  ruins  and  the  modem  village.  The  site  in  this  part  is  not 
much  less  than  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Ghor. 
The  Tell  rises  somewhat  higher ;  and  standing  out  alone  is 
visible  for  a  great  distance  towards  the  east  and  west.  We 
had  formerly  seen  it  from  Zer'in.* 

Not  less  than  four  large  brooks  of  water  pass  by  or  through 
the  site  of  Beisan.  The  first  and  northemmost  is  the  Jalild, 
coming  from  Zer'in,  and  washing  the  northern  base  of  the  Tell ; 
its  water  is  brackish  and  bad.  The  other  three  come  from  the 
southwest,  in  wjiich  direction  there  seems  to 'be  a  marsh,  and 
perhaps  ponds.  One  flows  through  the  side  Wady  into  the 
Jaldd  just  at  the  TeU ;  another  passes  just  on  the  south  of  the 
village  and  descends  the  slope  eastward  to  the  Ghor,  where  we 
ascended ;  while  the  third  rushes  down  the  same  declivity  still 
farther  south.  Half  way  down  it  has  a  perpendicular  fall  of 
some  twenty-five  feet,  and  turns  a  mill.  The  water  of  both 
these  southernmost  streams  has  a  slightly  darkish  tinge,  and  an 
odour  of  sulphur.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  a  different 
source  firoft  that  of  the  brook  in  the  side  Wady  ;  otherwise  it 
would  be  easy  to  suppose,  that  they  originally  flowed  down  the 
same  Wady,  and  were  turned  into  their  present  channels  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigation  • 

'  See  VoL  XL  p  823  iq.  [iiL  167  sq.]  ing  to  Irbj  and  Mangles,  **  two  streams 

*  See  VoL  11.  p.  820.  |iii.  162.]  ran  throngh  the  ruins  of  the  city;  almost 

*  Bnrckhardt  speaks  here  of  a  "  river  insalating  the  acropolis  **  They  perhapf 
which  flows  in  different  branches  towards  examined  only  the  northern  portion  of  the 
tlie  plain ;"  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  348.   Accord-  site.    Tray.  p.  302.  [92.] 
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The  whole  region  here  is  volcanic,  like  that  around  and  above 
the  lake  of  Tiberias.^  All  the  rocks  and  stones  round  about,  as 
also  the  stones  of  the  ruins,  are  black  and  basaltic  in  their  char- 
acter. The  Tell,  too,  is  black  and  apparently  volcanic ;  it 
resembles  much  in  its  form  and  loose  texture  the  cone  of  a 
crater. 

The  most  important  ruins  are  near  the  Tell ;  but  the  ancient 
city  evidently  extended  up  towards  the  south,  and  included  the 
tract  around  the  present  village.  Its  circumference  could  not 
have  been  less  than  two  or  three  miles.  The  whole  brow  round 
about  the  village  is  covered  with  ruins,  interspersed  with  frag- 
ments of  columns.  Near  by  is  the  KOsr,  so  called,  which  is 
merely  a  ruined  Muslim  fort.  There  is  also  a  deserted  mosk  and 
minaret. 

Scythopolis  must  have  been  a  city  of  temples.  One  or  more 
stood  on  the  saddle  on  the  southwest  of  the  Tell ;  here  I  counted 
eight  columns  still  standing  together.  Another  temple  was  in 
the  low  area  south  of  the  Tell ;  and  the  traces  of  several  are 
seen  in  various  directions.  There  remain  standing  some  twenty 
or  thirty  crJumns  in  all.*  All  the  edifices  were  apparently  built 
of  black  basaltic  stones,  except  the  columns.  We  saw  no 
bevelled  stones. 

The  most  perfect  of  the  ruins  is  the  amphitheatre,  described 
by  Irby  and  Mangles.^  It  is  south  of  the  Tell,  near  the  opposite 
side  of  the  low  area  ;  and  in  this  fertile  soil  is  overgrown  with 
rank  weeds.  It  is  built  of  the  black  stones  ;  and  measures 
acros  the  front  of  the  semicircle  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet.  All  the  interior  passages  and  voniitories  are  in  almost  per- 
tbct  preservation.  *  According  to  the  travellers  just  named,  it  has 
one  peculiarity,  which  Vitruvius  says  was  found  in  few  of  the 
ancient  theatres,  viz.  oval  recesses  half  way  up,  intended  to  con- 
tain brass  soimding-tubes. 

Over  the  chasm  of  the  Jahld,  just  below  the  Tell  and  the 
junction  of  the  other  stream,  is  thrown  a  fine  Koman  arch,  with 
a  smaller  one  on  each  side,  resting  upon  an  artificial  mound. 
The  middle  arch  is  too  high  for  a  bridge.  Possibly  the  city  wall 
was  carried  over  upon  the  mound  and  arch ;  though  for  that,  too, 
it  appears  too  high.  It  would  seem  also  quite  problematical, 
whether  the  wall  ever  crossed  the  stream.* 

The  ascent  to  the  Tell  is  from  the  saddle  on  the  west ;  from 
which  an  easy  path  leads  to  the  top.     Here  are  seen  traces  of 

*  See  also  Vol.  II.  p.  416.  [iii.  813.]  *  According  to  Irby  and  Mangles,  these 

'  Burckhardt   says :     '*  I    saw   only    a  arches  "  appear  to  have  formed  a  bridge  ; 

single  shaft  of  a  column  standing;"  Trav.  and  on  the  outside  the  wall  of  the  city  wa* 

p.  843.  continued  on  the  edge  of  the  bridge  ;"  p 

»  Trav.  pp.  301,  302.  [92.]  303.  [92.] 
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the  thibk  walls,  which  once  surrounded  the  summit,  a  level  plot 
of  considerable  extent.  The  heavy  portal  is  still  half  standing. 
Connected  with  it  are  some  quite  large  blocks  of  limestone,  and 
also  a  beautiful  Corinthian  capital,  built  in  among  the  common 
black  stones.  •  One  of  the  large  blocks  is  bevelled. 

From  the  Tell  there  is  a  wide  view.  On  the  west  it  includes 
the  whole  great  valley  of  Jezreel  to  Zer'in,  with  Ktlmieh  on  the 
northern  hills.  In  the  plain,  W.  by  N.  we  noticed  a  bridge  with 
Roman  arches  over  the  Jaliid  ;  and  beyond  it,  according  to  Irby 
and  Mangles,  may  be  seen  the  paved  way  which  once  led  to 
'Akka.'  Just  beyond  the  stream,  and  northwest  from  the  Tell, 
is  a  large  Kh^n  on  the  road  to  Nazareth.'  Towards  the  east  the 
eye  takes  in  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Ghor,  including  SdkAt  and 
the  various  Tells  ;  as  also  the  eastern  mountains,  which  we  had 
just  visited  ;  on  which  the  KQl'at  er-RttbQd  forms  here  too  a 
conspicuous  object.' 

Beyond  the  stream  and  northeast  from  the  Tell,  in  the  face 
of  the  northern  hill,  which  just  there  is  high  and  steep,  are  the 
excavated  sepulchres  of  the  ancient  city.  They  were  examined 
by  Irby  and  Mangles  ;  who  found  sarcophagi  remaining  in  some 
of  them  ;  also  niches  of  a  triangular  shape  for  lamps  ;  and  some 
of  the  doors  still,  hanging  on  the  ancient  hinges  of  stone,  in 
remarkable  preservation.* 

The  site  of  the  ancient  city,  as  of  the  modern  village,  was  a 
splendid  one,  in  this  vast  area  of  plain  and  mountain,  .in  the 
midst  of  abundant  waters  and  of  exuberant  fertilitv.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  the  present  Beisan  represents  the  Beth-shean 
or  Beth-shan  of  the  Old  Testament ;  ^  a  city  which  lay  within 
the  borders  of  Issachar,  but  belonged  to  Manasseh,  though  not 
at  first  subdued.'  After  the  catastrophe  of  Saul,  when  he  and 
his  three  sons  were  slain  upon  the  adjacent  mountains  of  Gilboa, 
their  bodies  were  fastened  by  the  Philistines  to  the  wall  of  Beth- 
shan.  Thence  they  were  taken  by  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead, 
who  "went  all  night,"  and  carried  away  the  bodies  to  their  own 

•  Trav.  p.  303.  [92.]  This  we  did  not  Tell  el-Mu'aijiieh  l^)7^  Sikfit  169^% 
•ee.  The  ancient  Roman  road  led  rather  Rahub  li)0\'  Tell  Um  'Ajra  190^  Tell 
to  Zer'in;  whence  it  branched  off  in  va-  esh-Shak  265 \  Tell  esh-Sheikh  Hasan 
rions  directions.-  293.    Zer'in  294^\    Duhy305i.'»    Kumieh 

•  Mentioned  also  by  Burckhardt,  who  «'^<^8\  Kaukab  4\  Roman  bridge  288^ 
says  it  is  used  by  caravans  which  take  the  Kjiin  N.  47'  W.  Beisan,  village,  S.  4  m. 
shortest  route  from  Jerusalem  to  Damas-  "*s^ 

cus;  Trav.  p.  343.     He  probably  refers  to         *  Travels  p.  302.  [92.] 

the  route  by  way  of  Zer'in,  Beisun,   and         *  Heb.  -.jcd-n^a  Josh.  17, 11  ;  V-'ri'^a 

the  bridge  el  Mejimi'a  two  hours  south  of  \  Sam.  31^  10;  yr-p-'S  2  Sam.  21,  12. 
tibe  lake.    See  also  Vol.  I.  p.  538.  [ii.  259,     ^  ^j^^  ^„^^.^.  ^^^  ^^^-^^^^^  ^^^^^  U^  ^ 

*^^'l  ratlier  unusual  contraction. 

»  Bearings  from  Tell  BeisAn :  KriFater-  •  Josh.  17,  11.  16.  Judg.  1,  27.  1 
Rubud   137\     Deir  Abu  Humeid  U\^\     Chr.  7,  29. 

Vol..  III.- 28* 
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city,  and  burned  them  and  buried  their  bones.*  Beth-ehan  is 
further  mentioned  in  Scripture  only  as  a  part  of  the  district  of 
one  of  Solomon's  purveyors.* 

After  the  exile,  under  the  Greek  dominion,  the  city  received 
the  Greek  name  of  ScythopoIiSy  ^  City  of  the  Scythians;'  by 
which  it  was  known  for  several  centuries.'  The  origin  of  thi 
name  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Many  sup- 
pose that  a  colony  of  Scythians  actually  had  possession  of  the 
place,  and  so  gave  occasion  for  the  name.  Herodotus  indeed 
relates,  that  during  the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  the  cotemporaiy 
of  Josiah,  the  Scythians  made  an  incursion  through  Palestint 
into  Egypt.*  Near  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  the  historian 
George  Syncellus  also  writes,  that  the  Scythians  entered  Pales- 
tine and  took  possession  of  Bethsan,  which  they  called  Scy- 
thopolis.*  But  this  is  very  late  authority  for  so  definite  a  fact ; 
and  looks  much  more  like  an  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  name. 
Hence  Roland  and  others  regard  Scythopolis  rather  as  a  com- 
pound from  the  name  Succoth,  as  if  for  SuccothopoUa^  But  it 
is  hardly  probable,  that  the  most  important  place  in  the  region 
would  take  its  name  from  one  comparatively  unknown  ;  nor  was 
it  the  habit  of  the  Greeks  to  engraft  foreign  names  into  their 
compound  words  without  translation.  The  Greek  and  Latin 
name  for  Succoth,  was  Scenoe  ;  and  the  composite  name  thence 
resulting,  would  have  been  ScenopoUaJ  Perhaps  after  all,  the 
term  Scf/thians  is  here  to  be  taken,  not  in  its  literal  application, 
but  as  put  generally  for  any  rude  pcojjle,  barbarians,^  In  this 
sense  it  might  well  be  applied  to  the  wild  nomatlic  tribes,  who 
of  old,  as  now,  appear  to  have  inhabited  the  Ghur ;  and  seem 
often  to  have  had  possession  of  this  city,  and  to  have  made  it 
their  chief  seat. 

However  this  may  be,  the  city  was  known  as  Scythopolis  as 
earlv  as  the  times  of  Judas  Maccabceus  :  and  was  then  not  a 
Jewish  city.     Jews  indeed  dwelt  there,  but  not  as  citizens  ;  and 

*  1  Sam.   31,  8-13 ;  comp.  2  Sam.  21,     bero  Patre,  sepn'ta  nntrice  ibi.)   Soythis 
12.  dednctis."     But  he  here  manifestly  alludes 

'  1  K.  4,  12.  to  the  sacrifice  of  Nvsaby  Iphigeiiiain  the 

"  ^tibcrivriy   KctKovfiiyji   irphi   'EXA^vwv  Scythian  or  Tauric  Chersonesus,  t)  Skvi^ik^ 

2Kv^6iro\is,  Jos.vAntt  12.  8.  5.   ib.  13.  6.  Xepirc^jojiroy,  Strabo  7.  4.  1.  p.  308.     See 

I.  Written  aUo  2>fy^wy  ir6\is  Judith  3,  Ritter  Erdk.  XV.  p.  432. 

II.  2  Mace.  12,  30.  Polyb.  5.  70.  4.—  °  Reland,  Palajst  p.  992.  GeteniDS, 
The  Sept.  likewise,  in  Judg.  1,  27,  has  Notes  to  Burckhardt,  II.  p.  1C58.  Kittei 
Baidtrdyj  vj  iari  ^Kud^wv  ir6\iSy  but  this  is  XV.  p.  432. 

ju.stly  regarded  by  lieland  as  a  later  gloss;  '  Gr.  ^K-qyal,  Lnt.  Scmce,  Jos.  Antt.  1. 

Paliest  p.  992.  21.  1.     Onoma.<  art.  Scrnoe, 

*  Hdot    1.    103-10.').       Comp.    Chron.  "  See  the  Greek  Lexicons ;  als^  Rosenm 
Paachale,  p.  121  Par.    p.  22r>  Dind.  Bibl.  Geogr.  I.  i.  p.  272.   Comp.  Ccl.  3,  11 

*  G  SyncelL  Chron.  p.  214  ed.  Par   I.  2   Mace.   4,    47.     .Joseph,  c  Ap.    2.   87 
p.  405  ed.  Bonn. — Pliny  also  says,  H.  N.  Lucian,  Tox.  5  sq. 

6.  IG  "  Scythopolin,  (autea  Nysam  a  Li- 
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they  are  expressly  distinguished  from  the  inhabitants  proper.* 
Indeed,  this  held  true  at  a  much  later  period ;  and  even  during 
the  Boman  wars  the  Jews  sacked  Scythopolis  ;  while,  not  long 
after,  the  inhabitants  treacherously  massacred  the  Jewish  resi- 
dents to  the  number  of  thirteen  thousand,  according  to  Josephus.* 
Hence  it  was  not  unnatural  for  the  Talmudists  to  speak  of 
Bethshan  or  Scythopolis  as  not  a  Jewish,  but  a  heathen  city ; 
which  their  fathers  did  not  subdue  after  their  return  from  the 
Babylonish  exile.' 

According  to  Josephus,  Scythopolis  was  on  or  near  the 
southern  border  of  Galilee.  It  was  the  largest  city  of  the 
Decapolis  ;*  and  the  only  cityof  that  district  lying  on  the  west 
of  the  Jordan.  Here  Alexander  JannaBus  had  his  interview  with 
Cleopatra.'  Pompey  took  Pella  and  Scythopolis  in  his  way,  on 
his  march  from  Damascus  into  Judea  ;  and  he  subsequently 
restored  Scythopolis  and  several  other  cities  to  their  own  inhab- 
itants.' The  city  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  Gabinius.^  It 
was  long  after  this  time,  under  Florus,  the  last  Roman  procurator, 
about  A.  D.  65,  that  the  massacre  of  the  Jews  above  referred  to 
took  place.' 

In  the  fourth  century  Scythopolis  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  as  still  a  '  noble '  city.'  It  was  already  the  seat  of 
a  Christian  bishop  ;  and  the  name  of  Patrophilus,  its  earliest 
recorded  bishop,  appears  at  the  council  in  Palestine  in  A.  D. 
318  ;  and  again  in  the  first  Nicene  council,  A.  D.  325,  as  well 
as  elsewhere.*'  It  was  reckoned  to  Paliestina  Sccunda,  of  which 
it  became  the  chief  see  ;  and  the  names  of  several  of  its  bishops 
are  preserved.'*  One  or  more  convents  had  also  been  established, 
with  manv  monks  :  and  continued  to  flourish  for  several  cen- 
turies.  The  monks  of  Scythopolis  were  represented  in  the 
council  held  at  Constantinople,  A.  D.  536.*'  The  city  was  the 
birthplace  of  Basilides  and  Cyril,  each  sumamed  Scythopoli- 
tanus  ;  the  latter  known  as  the  author  of  a  life  of  St.  Sabas, 
and  also  of  St.  Euthymius,  in  whose  monastery  he  resided, 
between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho." 

According  to  the  historian  Sozomen,'^  this  region  in  the  fifth 

*  2  Mace.   12    80.     Comp.  Jos.  Antt.         "  Reland,  Falsest  p.  996.     Le  Quien 
12.  8.  5.  Oriens  Christ.  III.  p.  683. 

«  Jos.  B.  J.  2.  18.  1,  3,  4.  ''  Keland  ib.  pp.  215,   216,   223,  225. 

»  Lightfoot  0pp.  ed.  Leusd.  foL  Tom.  Le  Qiilen  ib.  682-694. 

n.  p.  418.  ^  Sergius,  a  monk  and  deacon  of  the 

*  B.  J.  3.  3.  1.   ib.  8.  9.  7.  monastery  of  St.  .John,  subscribed  in  behalf 

*  Antt.  13.  13.  2.  of    all   tlie   monks   of    S<^ythopoIis,    wirjp 

*  Antt.  14.  3.  4.   ib.  14.  4.  4.  irdrruy  rwy  vnh  ^Kui^6wo\iy  fioyax^ify*  See 
'  Antt.  14.  5.  3.    B.  J.  1.  8.  4.  Reland  Pal,  p.  976. 

*  B.  J.  2.  18.  3,  4.  "  In    Cot«-lerii    Monum.    Eccles.  Grsec. 

*  Onomast.  art.  BHhnan^  **  Nunc  appel-     Tom.  II,   III. — Heischer  in  Zeitschr.  d. 
latur  Soyth.  polis,  urba  nobilis  {Mvtifios')     mor^nl.  Ges.  I.  p.  152. 

PaUBstiiiae.*'  "  Sozom.  H.  E.  8.  13. 
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century  was  foil  of  palm  trees  ;  of  which  there  is  now  not  a  trace. 
The  monks  here  (as  well  as  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Sabas)  were 
accustomed  to  weave  the  palm  leaves  into  cowls  and  habits  for 
themselves,  as  also  into  baskets  and  fancy  fans,  which  were  sold 
at  Damascus.* 

In  the  time  of  the  crusades  the  city  was  known  both  as 
Scythopolis  and  Bethsan.  It  is  described  as  a  small  place, 
with  extensive  ruins  of  former  edifices  and  many  marble  remains.* 
The  Franks  transferred  the  episcopal  see,  as  an  archbishopric,  to 
Nazareth ;  which  thus  first  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop.' 
Beis^n,  though  weak,  was  gallantly  defended  by  its  inhabitants 
against  Saladin  in  1182  ;  although  the  very  next  year  it  was 
deserted  on  his  approach,  and,  after  being  plundered  by  him,  was 
consigned  to  the  flames.^  It  is  subsequently  mentioned  by  other 
writers ;  and  R.  Parcbi  resided  there  for  several  years,  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century.*  But  it  seems  not  again  to  have  been  visited 
by  travellers  ;  until  Seetzen  in  1806  made  an  excursion  hither 
from  Jenin,'  and  Burckhardt  in  1812  took  it  in  his  way  from 
Nazareth  to  es-^Salt.^ 

Seetzen,  whose  journals  have  only  recently  been  published, 
describes  Beisdn  as  the  most  wretched  \dllage  he  had  seen. 
Even  then  its  inhabitants  were  composed  of  Egyptians,  Arab 
peasants,  and  Bedawin.*  Burckhardt  speaks  of  the  few  inhabitants 
in  his  day  as  *'  in  a  miserable  condition,  from  being  exposed  to 
the  depredations  of  the  Bedawin  of  the  Ghor,  to  whom  they  also 
paid  a  heavy  tribute/'  *  Irby  and  Mangles  in  1818  describe  them 
as  "a  fanatical  set  ;"  and  to  Richardson,  the  same  year,  the 
village  is  nothin;^  better  than  '*  a  nest  of  ruffians,"  containing 
about  two  hundrv^'d  inhabitants."' 

The  village  is  now  of  considerable  size,  the  population 
amounting  perhaps  to  ^\q  hundred  souls.  The  present  inhabit- 
ants are  a  colony  of  Egyjjtians,  who  were  said  to  have  come 
hither  before  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  rule,  and  to  have  received 
accessions  since.  Being  strangers,  they  were  the  more  exposed  to 
the  exactions  and  depredations  of  the  neighbouring  Arabs, 
especially  the  Bedawin  of  the  Ghur.'^  For  this  reason  many 
had  loft  the  place,  and  gone  to  other  parts  of  the  countr}^ 

*  Sec  the  authorities  quoted  in  Reland     7.  p.  17C.     Marin.  Sanut  p.  247.     Sir  J. 
Pal  p.  1>77.  Mauiideville,  Lond.   1831),  p.   Ill— Zum 

'  Will.  T\T.  22.  2G  "  nunc  vero  ad  nilii-  in  Asher's  Benj.  of  Tud.  II.  pp.  2G1,  402. 

him  rcdacta  raro  incolitur  habitatore."  "  Seetzen's  Kcisen,  II.  p.  159  sq.  Berlia 

'  Will.  Tyr.  8.   4.  ih.  21*.   10.  Jac.  de  18r>4. 

Vitr.  na    p.    1077.      Both    tliesfl    writers  '  Travels  in  Syr.  p.  343. 

wrongly  assign  Scythopolis  to  Palaistina  ^  Keiseii  ib.  I.  p.  1G3. 

lertia.  '  Travels  in  Syr.  p.  343. 

*  Will.  Tyr.  22   IG.    Wilkcn  Gesc-h.  der  '"  Irbv  and  Mangles  p.  303.  [92.]  Ri 
Kr.  III.  ii.  p  210.— Will.  Tyr.  •J2.  20.  B«3-  chardsoil's  Travels,  II.  pp.  420-422. 
haed.  \'it.  Sal.  p.  53.     Wilken  ib.  p.  2oO.  ''  See  above,  p.  326. 

*  AbuU'.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  84.     Brocardus  c. 
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« 

Salim  and  -ZEnon. — One  of  our  main  objects  in  visiting  the 
6hdr,  as  is  said  above/  was  to  make  search  after  the  iBnon 
and  Salim  mentioned  in  connection  with  John  the  Baptist.  I 
r^ret  to  have  to  say,  that  our  search  was  fruitless. 

We  learn  from  the  Scriptural  narrative,  that  John  the  Baptist 
was  "  baptizing  in  -ZEnon,  near  to  Salim,  because  there  was  much 
water  [many  waters]  there."*  Salim  therefore  was  the  more 
important  town ;  and  -ZEnon,  apparently,  a  place  of  fountains 
near  by. 

According  to  Jerome,  both  -ZEnon  and  Salim  were  situated 
in  this  part  of  the  Ghor,  eight  Roman  miles  south  from  Scy- 
thopolis.'  They  were  probably  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  Jordan ;  otherwise  the  Evangelist  would  hardly  have  men- 
tioned the  abundance  of  water.  In  another  passage  Jerome 
regards  this  Salim  as  the  residence  of  Melchizedek  ;  and  affirms, 
that  in  his  day  the  palace  of  Melchizedek  was  still  shown,  which 
by  the  magnitude  of  its  ruins  attested  the  ancient  magnificence 
of  the  work.^ 

It  was  natural  to  infer,  that  of  such  extensive  ruins,  some 
traces  might  yet  remain.  Our  inquiries  were  constant  and  perse- 
vering ;  but  we  could  obtain  no  trace  of  corresponding  names  or 
ruins.  As  to  names,  the  only  approach  to  similarity  was  in  the 
name  Sheikh  S&lim,  the  Wely  at  the  base  of  Tell  Ridghah  ;  * 
but  this  is  a  circumstance  in  itself  too  frequent  and  trite  to  be 
taken  into  account.  As  to  ruins,  if  there  still  exist  any  remains 
of  Salim,  they  must  probably  be  sought  near  the  foot  of  the 
western  mountains. 

It  may  furl  her  be  remarked,  that  so  far  as  the  language  of 
Scripture  is  concerned,  the  place  near  which  John  was  baptizing 
may  just  as  well  have  been  the  Salim  overagainst  Nabulus ; 
where,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  two  large  fountains.* 

The  Ghor. — This  great  valley  is  the  'Arabahoi  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  the  Ghor  of  Arabian  writers,  extending  from  the 
gulf  of  'Akabah  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  or  strictly  to  Banias. 
These  names  have  been  fiilly  treated  of  in  a  former  volume/    By 

*  See  aboye,  p.  300.  *  Ep.  ad  Evang.  0pp.  II.  573.  ed.  Mart. 

*  John  8,  23  fiawri(t0p  h  Alp^v^  ^yy^s  "  Salem  autem  non  ut  Jodeplms  et  nostri 
rov  2aA.e(fi,  8ri  uJkiTawokXik  ^y  iK(L  The  omnes  arbitrantur  e»se  tlenk^ilem,  .  .  .  sed 
name  iUM6r.<£n<m  is  the  Chald-plor.*,** a ^9  oppidum  juxta  Scythopolim,  qood  usque 
fimntainM;  Buxt.  Lex.  ICOl.  It  was' obi  hodie  appellatur  Saleni ;  et  anenditur  ibi 
Tkmsly  a  place  famishing  an  abundant  P«latium  Melchizedek,  ex  magnitudine 
•upplj  of  water,  for  the  use  of  the  crowds  rnxnanim,  vetens  opens  ostei.deiis  magnifi- 
who  followed  John.  centiam. 

»  Onomast    art    ^non :   "  Ostenditur        ,  ^  »°^^^'  P-  ^*^' 
ojquenunc  locus  in  octavo  lapide  Scytho-         ,  ^  *tr  7\P  **     \^«  ,o-    r-     ..... 
poleos  ad  meridiem  juxta  Salim  et  Jorda-         '  See  Vol    II.  pp.   183-18.     [u.  594- 

nem."— Art.  Salnn:  "In  octavo  quoque  ^-1  See  abo^Gesen.    Heb.    Lex.   Boat 

lapide  k  S"\'thopoli  in  campo  vicu^i  Salu^  18i»4,  art  HI*? . 
mioM  appellatur.** — See  also  .Judith  4,  i. 
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Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  called  the  Aulon  ;^  and  is  described 
as  stretching  from  Banias  and  Lebanon  to  the  desert  of  Pharan, 
and  containing  Tiberias  and  its  lake,  Scythopolis,  Jericho,  and 
the  Dead  Sea.  At  the  present  day  all  the  southern  portion  of 
the  great  valley,  lying  beyond  the  cliflFs  on  the  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Wady  el-Arabah ;  while  the 
northern  portion,  extending  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  bears  the 
name  of  el-Ghor.  Above  the  Jisr-Benat  Ya'kob,  the  broad 
valley  with  its  lake  takes  the  name  of  the  lake  and  plain  ci- 
Hiileh,  The  present  'Arabah  is  described  as  a  desert  in  a  former 
volume  ;  the  plain  of  the  Hilleh,  with  its  lavish  fertility,  I  after- 
wards visited  with  Mr  Thomson.* 

The  Ghor  proper  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  protrusion 
into  it  of  Ktim  SOrtabeh.  The  southern  portion  I  had  formerly 
traversed  in  its  lower  parts,  and  viewed  it  from  the  height43  above 
'Ain  DAk  ;  and  now  I  had  again  looked  down  upon  it  from 
Daumeh  and  Mejdel.  My  companion  meantime  had  passed 
through  its  whole  length.  It  is  shut  in  on  the  west  by  a  lofty 
wall  of  precipitous  mountains  ;  through  which  the  lateral  valleys 
break  down  in  deep  chasms.  It  is  in  itself  a  desert ;  except  where 
large  springs  bursting  forth  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  give 
fertility  to  the  adjacent  tracts.  Such  are  the  fountains  at  Jericho 
and  Dilk,  at  'Aujeh  and  FHsail,  on  the  west ;  and  in  the  Wadys 
Hesban  and  esh-Sha'ib  (Nimrin)  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan. 
The  api)earance  of  the  Jordan  and  its  border  of  trees  in  this 
part,  has  been  already  noted. ^ 

North  of  Kurn  SQrtabeh  the  character  of  the  Ghor  is 
entirely  changed  ;  and  the  general  sterility  of  the  southern 
portion  is  succeeded  by  an  abundance  of  water  and  luxuriant 
fertility.  First  is  the  Kflrawa,  described  as  extremely  rich  and 
productive  ;  upon  which  issues  the  broad  and  meadow-like 
Wadv  Fari'a  with  its  beautiful  stream.  Between  this  and 
Wady  MiUih  the  western  hills  jut  down  and  contract  the  valley  ; 
but  further  north  it  again  spreads  out  into  the  broad  and  fertile 
plain  or  plateaus,  which  we  had  several  times  traversed  during 
the  last  two  days.  This  whole  tract  north  of  Kurn  SQrtabeh 
we  saw  from  the  eastern  mountains,^  stretching  quite  to  the  lake 
of  Tiberias  ;  much  of  it  apparently  cultivated  and  yielding  rich 
crops  ;  and  the  whole  enlivened  by  the  very  many  windings  of 
the  Jordan,  as  it  meanders  from  side  to  side  through  the  broad 
valley.     The  appearance   of  the  river   here,  as  seen  from  the 

'  Gr.    AuA.wv,    Onomast.    art.    A  ulon.  Sec  the  Greek  Lexicone,  e.  g.  Passow,  Pape, 

Jerome  affirms  that  Aulon  is  not  a  Greek,  Liddell  and  Soott,  etc. 

bnt  a  Hebrew  word.     In  this  he  is  wrong ;  "  See  Vol.  II.  p   183  sq.  [ii.  594  sq.]  Set 

for  the  Hebrew  contains  no  such  word  or  also  below,  imdcr  May  26th. 

form  ;  while  the  Greek  av\uv  signifies  ariy  '  See  above,  pp.  21KS,  294. 

(ieep  tract  (or  valleu'i  hctweeii  mountains.  *  See  above  pp.  317,  3 IS. 
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heights,  is  quite  different  in  tliis  respect  from  its  lower  portion. 
The  wall  of  mountains  on  the  west  has  also  disappeared ;  and 
the  valleys  descend  to  the  Gh6r,  not  as  deep  and  wild  chasms, 
but  as  fertile  plains  or  openings. 

In  the  region  of  Beisan  the  Ghor  stands  in  connection  with 
the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  by  means  of  the  broad  valley  of 
JezreeL  In  this  part  there  may  be  reckoned  three  different 
levels  or  plateaus,  as  belonging  to  the  Ghor,  viz.  first,  the  low 
valley  of  the  Jordan  proper ;  then,  the  broad  luxuriant  plain 
extending  from  the  preceding  to  the  slope  which  ascends  to 
Beisdn  ;  and  lastly,  the  plain  hack  of  Beisan,  which  is  the  open- 
ing of  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  and  which  also  extends  south  in 
front  of  the  western  mountains  for  several  miles.  The  Ghor  is 
here  not  less  fruitful  than  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  ;  and  has  a 
much  more  abundant  supply  of  water.  But  it  lies  some  five 
or  six  hundred  feet  lower,  and  has  a  hotter  climate  ;  so  that  its 
harvests  are  earlier.  Wheat  also,  we  were  told,  would  not  grow 
well  in  it  without  irrigation  ;  which  is  not  required  in  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  nor  even  on  the  high  terrace  around  Pella. 

The  fertile  portions  of  the  Ghor  are  tilled,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
the  people  of  the  villages  situated  in  the  higher  districts  on 
each  side.  The  rest  of  the  land  is  given  up  to  the  various 
tribes  of  Bedawln  Arabs  dwelling  in  tents.  The  Sheikhs  of 
these  Arabs  are  usually  hired  to  take  travellers  across  the  Jor- 
dan ;  but  each  tribe  have  their  own  limits,  beyond  which  they 
ordinarily  dare  not  venture.  By  taking  Sheikhs  from  Tilbas  as 
our  guides,  we  traversed  the  Ghor  and  completed  our  excursion 
without  seeing  a  single  Bedawy.  As  we  returned,  there  were  a 
few  tents  at  Sheikh  DaM,  near  the  ford  ;  but  we  saw  none  of 
the  people. 

This  broad  valley,  the  Ghor,  Josephus  sometimes  speaks  of 
as  the  Great  Plain  ;  and  describes  it  as  extending  from  the  lake 
of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea.*  The  same  appellation,  however, 
is  more  frequently  given  by  him  and  others  to  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon. 

*  M^  ncS/or,  Joa.   Antt    12.   8.  5  ;     calls  it  we^ths  ftrydU?}  MtniKos^  Onom.  art 
Mpec  B.  J.  4.  8.  2,   a.     EoMbiiu  also    Aulan,     See  Reland  Falsest  p.  SSO  sq. 
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Befre;shed  and  strengthened  by  the  rest  and  qniet  of  a 
Sabbath  spent  in  the  midst  of  Scriptural  scenes  not  ordinarily 
visited,  we  prepared  to  set  off  early,  and  press  on  rapidly  to 
Hasbeiya. 

Monday^  May  Vlth.  We  rode  this  morning  first  to  the 
Tell  of  Beisan,  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  village,  due  north  ; 
and  there  completed  our  observations  and  took  the  bearings 
recorded  above. 

Leaving  the  Tell  at  6.45,  we  turned  our  course  towards  the 
place  called  Beit  Ilfa,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Gilboa, 
N.  76^  W.  After  ten  minutes  there  were  foundations  on  our 
right.  As  we  advanced,  we  became  entangled  among  many 
water-courses.  If  yesterday  the  region  had  seemed  to  us  well 
watered,  how  much  more  now  ?  We  crossed  not  less  than  fifteen 
or  twenty  fine  brooks,  running  north  to  the  Jalild  ;  all  coming 
apparently  from  an  extensive  marsh  on  the  southwest  of  Beisan  ; 
the  border  of  which  seemed  to  be  close  at  hand,  though  hidden 
by  the  clumps  of  bushes.  We  now  wished  to  obtain  a  guide, 
and  tried  some  reapers  on  our  right ;  but  no  one  would  go.  At 
7.30  we  crossed  the  last  and  largest  of  the  streams  ;  the  ancient 
bridge  being  now  not  far  distant  on  the  right.  At  7.50  there 
was  a  low  Tell  by  our  path ;  this  we  ascended,  losing  ten  min- 
utes. Soon  afterwards  we  crossed  a  small  rivulet  coming  from  a 
fountain  on  the  left,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  flow- 
ing to  the  JalM.  At  8.30  we  reached  the  site  of  Beit  Ilfa,  at 
the  very  foot  of  the  mountains,  on  a  gentle  slope  running  out  in 
front  of  a  small  ravine. 

The  mountains  of  Gilboa,  instead  of  running  down  from 
Zer'in  to  the  Ghor  in  a  straight  line,  and  then  forming  an  angle 
with  the  Ghor,  here  sweep  round  in  an  arc  of  a  circle  ;  so  that 
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BeisSn,  although  seeming,  as  seen  from  farther  west,  to  occupy 
the  middle  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  is  in  fact  much  nearer 
(indeed  quite  near)  to  the  northern  hills.  It  is  just  at  this 
point,  where  the  sweep  of  the  mountains  begins,  that  Beit  Ufa 
is  situated.  We  first  came  upon  two  sarcophagi,  hewn  and 
sculptured  on  the  outside,  standing  alone  in  the  fields  quite  near 
the  foot  of  the  steep  ascent.  Just  around  and  below  them  there 
are  very  few  remains  or  marks  of  any  place  ;  but  further  down, 
below  the  present  road,  there  is  a  considerable  tract  strewn  with 
roughly  squared  stones,  broken  but  not  hewn,  and  none  of  them 
larger  than  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length.     This  is  absolutely  all.' 

On  a  small  plateau  of  the  steep  mountain  side,  some  two 
hundred  feet  directly  above  the  sarcophagi,  are  the  remains  of 
a  village  called  Judeideh.  Just  west  of  these  in  the  ravine  is  a 
small  fountain,  called  'Ain  Judeideh  ;  but  there  was  now  no 
water  in  the  ravine  below.  We  did  not  ascend  to  these  remains. 
From  Beit  Ufa  the  village  of  Ktimieh  on  the  north  side  of  the 
valley  bears  N.  24°  W. — We  had  supposed,  that  a  road  led  from 
this  place  across  the  mountains  direct  to  Jenin  ;  but  it  needed 
only  a  glance  at  the  rocky  and  precipitous  acclivity  before  us,  to 
show  that  no  great  travelled  road  ever  passed  that  way.'  Beit 
Ufa  was  first  visited  by  E.  G.  Schultz,  in  1847.^ 

Schultz  held  Beit  Ufa  to  be  the  BethuUa  (more  properly 
Betylua)  of  the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith  ;  and  in  this  he  has 
been  followed  by  Ritter  and  others.*  But  the  alleged  resem- 
blance of  the  name  seems  hardly  admissible  ;*  while  all  the 
topographical  considerations  are  against  the  identity. 

All  that  we  know  of  Betylua  is  from  the  book  of  Judith  ;  a 
book  now  very  generally  regarded  as  not  historical,  but  rather  as  a 
Jewish  romance  ;  in  which  both  the  events  and  the  topographi- 
cal notices  present  insuperable  ditticulties.'  One  place  named  in 
it  is  Dothan^  the  situation  of  which  is  now  known  ;  and  as  this 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Betylua,  it  is  important  for 

'  Bearings  at  Beit  Hfa :    Duhy  332°.  Deir  Ghiizal,     Between  these  two  routes, 

Tabor  355'      KAmieh  336 \     en-NV&rah  there  would  seem  to  be  no  feasible  road. 
348.    Shuttah5°.    Khan  97^  Tell  Beisan         *  Ritter  Lc.    Gross  in  Zeitschr.  d.  mor^ 

104\       Kaukab   60'.      Tell    esh-Sheikh  Ges.  L  c.  pp.  58,  69. 
Hasan  313 \  *  The  name  is  strictly  Beit  Ufa;  and 

'  Yet   Liebetrut   appears  to   have   as-  is  so  written  with  Arnbic  letters  by  Schultz 

oended  by  this  path  to  Jilbon,  half  an  hour  himself.      Between    this  and   the   Greek 

beyond  the  highest  point  towards  Jenin,  BeruAoua,  it  is  hard  to  make  out  much  si- 

and  half  an  hour  east  of  Fuk6*a ;  Keise  milaritv.     But    Schultz  writes  the  name 

I.  p.  253  sq.  with  Homan  letters  sevenil  times  Beitilua  ; 

*  Zeitschr.  d.  morgenl.  Ges^  III.  pp.  48,  and    thus   creutes   a   res^'mblance.      This 

49.     Hitter  Krdk.  XV.  p.  423  sq.  '  From  is  wholly  unwarranted ;  and  belongs  to  the 

Jenin  Schultz  crossed  the  momitain,  and  lie  nses  in  which  Schultz  was  too  apt  to 

descending  on  the  eastern  side,  south  of  indulge. 

Mujedda*,  followed  the  base  of  the  moun-  '      '  1  )e  Wette  Einl.  ins  A.  T.  §§  307,  30a 

tains  to   IWit   Ufa ;    and    afterwards   re-  Winer  Healw.  art  Judith, 
crossed  them  by  way  of  'Arubb  »ueh   and 

Vol.  111.-29 
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determining  the  position  of  the  latter.'  It  is  quite  evident^ 
that  Betylua  is  described  as  Ijing  south  of  the  plain  of  Esdrae- 
lon  not  far  from  Dothan  ;  as  commanding  one  of  the  passes 
from  that  plain  into  the  hill  countrj' ;  and  as  itself  situated  on  a 
mountain,  with  a  fountain  or  fountains  at  the  foot.*  All  these 
circumstances  forbid  us  to  seek  for  it  at  Beit  Ilfa. 

We  had  intended  to  strike  from  this  point  northwards,  and 
cross  the  hills  somewhat  east  of  Kiimieh,  leaving  that  village  on 
our  left.  But  the  part  of  the  jJain  which  we  should  thus 
traverse,  was  now  full  of  the  black  tents  of  three  encampments 
of  the  Arabs  Sokr.  Among  them  our  baggage  might,  or  might 
not,  have  been  safe  ;  and  we  therefore  chose  rather  to  take  the 
road  for  Ktlmieh,  which  carried  us  further  west  and  beyond  all 
the  Arabs. 

Leaving  Beit  Ilfa  at  8.40,  we  came  in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
fork  in  the  road.  Here  Mr  Van  de  Vclde  parted  from  us  ;  he 
going  to  Zer'in,  and  we  to  Kiimieh.  Soon  afterwards  we  crossed 
a  mill  stream,  coming  down  on  the  north  side  of  Tell  Sheikh 
Hasan,  near  the  mountains,  from  a  place  with  mills,  called 
er-Rahhaniyeh,  further  west.  It  runs  to  the  Jaldd.  Passing 
on  through  the  plain  or  broad  valley,  and  leaving  a  low  Tell  on 
our  right,  we  came  at  9.35  to  the  JalM,  which  here  flows  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  plain.  The  channel  was  in  this  part  deep 
and  narrow,  with  a  muddy  bottom  full  of  flags  and  reeds ;  not 
dilferirijiij  in  appearance  from  the  canals  drawn  from  it  to  water 
the  valley.  -Wc  jjjot  our  ridiiii;  horses  over  with  some  difficulty  ; 
and  then  called  to  a  reaper  near  by,  to  point  out  the  best  spot 
for  the  loaded  mules.  After  several  attempts  to  cross,  we  had  to 
unl«)acl  them  ;  and  the  baggage  was  carried  over  on  the  backs  of 
the  muleteers.  All  got  safely  through  at  last  ;  except  that  the 
donkey  stuck  fast,  and  had  to  be  dragged  out  by  force,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  us  all.  We  were  thus  detained  half  an 
hour.* 

The  average  breadth  of  the  valley  we  estimated  to  be  about 
two  or  two  and  a  half  miles.     It  is  very  fertile  ;  and  is  mostly 

'  Judith  4,  6.    7,  3.  18.  to  besiege  Betylua,  in  order  to  seize  npon 

'  lu  .Judith  4,  G  we  read :  BcruAova  ical  the  pjis.-«s  to  tlie  hill  country  (iLyafida-fis  rijs 

Berofifo-^aiiHt  i]  itrriv  direVavTi  *¥.(TZpr]\a:v  6p€iv?,s);    he  encamps  in  the  valley  Dear 

Kara  Trp6(T<avrov  rov  TreSiou  ir\ri(rioy  Awdai/t.  Betylua,  at  the  fountain  ;    and  his  host  is 

In  V.  7  these  two  places  are  spoken  of  us  spresid  out  in  breadtli  unto  DothnD  and  aa 

conimanding  the  passes   into  .Judea,  rhs  far  a.s   to  Belthem,  and   in   length  from 

avafid<rfis  tt/s  6/>eiv/')s.      But    when    it  is  Bctvlua  to  Kyanion,  which  is  overagainst 

said  that  the  pass  was  "  .strait  for  two  men  Esdraelon.    Schultz  assumes  Kuafjiwy  to  be 

at  most,**  thi.''  belongs  to  the  romance.     In  the  present  Kuniieh  ;     which  is  doubtful, 

c.   6,    11.    12,   the  servants  of  Holofemes  See  Sopt,  ed.  Tisi'hendorf,  Lips.  1850. 
bring  Achior  "  out  of  the  j)luin  into  the         ^  Bearings  at  the   ford    of  the   Jaltid : 

hill  country,"  to  the  fountains  under  Be-  Tell  es-Shcikh  Hsisan  175".     Zer'in  157" 

tyhia,  which  itself  is  on  the  sunjmit  of  a  Kumieh  353  . 
mountain. — In  c.  7,  1-3,  Uolofernes  wishes 
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c^ttltivated,  even  to  the  top  of  the  northern  hills  eastward  of 
^he  Little  Hermon.  The  southern  side  is  every  where  shut  in 
T)y  the  bare  rocky  wall  of  Gilboa. 

Starting  again  at  10.05,  we  passed  up  gradually  through 
fields  of  ripe  wheat,  enlivened  by  companies  of  reapers,  until  we 
struck  the  straight  path  from  Ktlmieh  to  the  JulM  ;  whence 
the  people  bring  their  supply  of  water.  A  large  herd  of  neat 
cattle  were  going  down  to  drink.  At  10.30  we  reached  Ktlmieh, 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill  or  Tell  southeast  from  Ddhy.  This 
hill  is  quite  isolated  ;  on  the  north  and  east  is  a  fine  cultivated 
basin  extending  almost  to  Kaukab,  and  drained  to  the  Jalud 
by  a  valley  west  of  the  hill  of  Ktimieh.  The  village  is  not 
lai^e,  and  has  no  marks  of  antiquity.  The  people  were  harvest- 
ing in  the  fields  below  ;  and  the  threshing  floors  around  the  vil- 
lage were  in  full  operation.^ 

Several  villages  were  here  in  sight.'  Taiyibeh  is  in  the  basin 
northeast  of  Kilmieh.  MurOssQs  is  on  the  line  of  hills  which 
separate  that  basin  from  the  valley  of  Jezreel.  Shfittah  is  on 
lower  ground  north  of  the  Jaltld.  Wezar  was  also  in  view,  on 
one  of  the  western  peaks  of  Gilboa.^ 

Leaving  Ktlmieh  at  10.45,  we  descended  into  the  basin  ; 
and  having  crossed  the  water-bed  running  westwards  at  11.05, 
we  came  at  11.45  to  Na'tlrah,  situated  on  a  rise  of  ground  in  &n 
angle  near  the  northern  hills.  This  range  extends  eastwards 
from  the  Little  Hermon,  and  terminates  &t  Kaukab.  At 
Na'ilrah  the  threshing  floors  were  in  full  operation  ;  on  one,  two 
boys  mounted  on  horses  drove  round  before  them  three  donkeys. 
Here,  as  well  as  at  Kilmieh,  the  black  volcanic  stones  continue  ; 
though  less  abundant  and  less  black  than  at  Beisan.  Here  we 
stopped  to  lunch.* 

Mounting  again  at  12.20,  and  descending  a  little,  we  came 
in  eight  minutes  to  the  well  of  the  village,  in  a  small  valley. 
We  now  rose  gradually  upon  the  hills  ;•  which  here  were  grassy 
or  else  covered  with  fields  of  wheat  quite  to  the  top.     At  12.45 

*  Schultz  held  Kamieh  to  be  the  Kwa-  '  Bearings  at  KAmieh :  Duhj  327°.  en- 

^#  of  the  book  of  Judith  ;    Zeitschr.   d.  Na'Arah   2.      Tabor  2\      Taijibeh  53 ". 

morg.  Ges.  m.  p.  48.     But  this  is  hardly  Shuttahllir.      Tell  Beisan   127  .     Tell 

Gonftistent  with  the  right  position  of  Bety-  I'm  *Ajra  145\     Tell  Sheikh  Hasan  174  . 

lua,  south  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  er-Rahli&niyeh  190".     Zer'lu  2<)8\     Kau- 

bevond    Dothan.  —  This     name    Kuaudav  kab    78.      Murussus   98.     Wezar  223. 

(Judith  7,  3)  is  found  no  where  else.   May  See  the  next  note. 

it  perhaps  be  merely  a  translation  of  the  >  Xot  !dezar,  as  Schultz  writes  it  erro- 

earlier  name  (Heb.  and  Chald.  b"iD .  b^lB)  neously ;    see    Ritter   XV.    p.    422.      My 

corresponding  to  the  Arabic  Fulek,  on  the  companion  again  verified  the  name  at  Ku- 

eastern  side  of  the   plain  of  Esdraelon?  niieh.     See  Vol.  II.  pp.  3 1<;,  319.  [iii.  157 

All  tliese  forms  (as  also  Kva/Awv)  signify  KH).  | 

a  bf  anyplace  •fbcani.   The  crusaders  speak  *  Bearings  at  Na*iirah  :    Kaukab  104* 

of  Fuleh  as  the  castle  of  Faba  ;  in  French,  KAmieh  183  .     Wezar  202°. 
U  Feve.  See  in  Vol.  IL  p.  328.  [iii  176.J 
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we  came  out  upon  the  summit  of  the  ridge ;  having  the  pooi 
village  of  Tdmrah  a  few  minutes  distant  on  our  right.  Tliu 
ridge  lies  between  the  basin  of  Na'drah  and  the  northeastern 
arm  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Here  the  view  of  this  noble 
plain  burst  suddenly  upon  us,  looking  green  and  variegated,  lite 
a  carpet ;  and  wholly  different  in  this  respect  from  the  Ghor 
and  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  which  we  had  just  left,  where  the 
hotter  climate  had  already  made  all  things  dry.  Beyond  was 
Mount  Tabor.  On  our  left,  a  mile  or  more  distant,  was  Endiir, 
the  ancient  Endor,  now  deserted ;  it  lies  on  the  n')rthea8t 
shoulder  of  Little  Hermon,  which  projects  somewhat  into  the 
plain,  and  breaks  down  steeply  below  the  village." 

Our  course  now  lay  towards  the  eastern  base  of  Tabor.  The 
road  kept  high  along  the  northern  declivity  of  the  ridge,  with  a 
very  gradual  descent,  and  having  the  glorious  plain  below  us  on 
the  left.  After  some  time  we  met  here  a  party  of  about  thirty 
Jews,  men  and  women,  on  horseback,  with  bag  and  baggage, 
travelling  from  Tiberias  towards  Jerusalem.  The  women  were 
all  riding  astride.  This  is  probably  the  nearest  route  between 
Tiberias  and  Zer'in.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  descent  a  path 
went  off  to  Debtlrieh  and  the  west  side  of  Tabor. 

At  the  southeastern  base  of  Tal)or,  a  deep  Wady  coming 
from  the  west,  called  Wady  Sherar,  breaks  down  through  what 
here  appears  as  table  land  around  the  base  of  the  mountain; 
and  runs  off  in  a  southeasterly  direction.  Its  sides  are  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  high  ;  while  the  apparent 
table  land  through  which  it  thus  breaks  down,  is  strictly  the 
level  of  the  plain  on  the  west  and  on  the  north.  There  was 
now  a  stream  of  running  water  in  the  valley,  and  a  mill ;  to 
which  we  came  at  1.40.  Rising  upon  the  northern  side,  we  ex- 
pected to  come  out  upon  the  high  plain  ;  but  found  ourselves, 
after  ten  minutes,  on  the  top  of  a  ridge  with  another  deep 
similar  valley  before  us,  coming  down  along  the  east  side  ot 
Tabor  from  the  Khiin  et-Tuyar,  and  uniting  just  below  witl 
Wady  Sherar.  We  were  merely  crossing  the  ridge,  wiiich  occu- 
pies the  fork  between  the  two.  The  united  valley,  as  we  coulc 
see,  breaks  down  in  a  deep  and  sharp  chasm  to  the  Jordan  val 
ley  ;  which  it  enters  not  far  below  the  Jisr  el-Mejami'a.  It  i 
the  Wady  el-Bireh  of  our  former  journey  ; '  and  is  the  boundar 
between  the  provinces  of  Jerusalem  and  'Akka. 

We  now  descended  into  this  northern  valley,  and  followed 
up  to  the  Khan  ;  which  we  reached  at  2.40.     A  fine  stream  w^ 
flowing  along  the  valley;  and  the  bottom  and  sides  were  cultivate 

Be-irings   on   ridcre,    near    Tumrah :     298%  1  m.     Iks=\l  310%     Debiirieh  34 
Wezar  202".     Nuris  202  .     Kumieh  181)  .     Tabor  357'. 
NVurali  206\      Murussiis  143  .     Endur        «  VoL  U.  p.  355.  [iiL  217.] 
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The  latter  rose  at  first  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  feet ; 
but  grew  lower  as  we  advanced.  At  the  Khan  it  is  an  open 
shallow  Wady  ;  which  comes  out  from  among  the  hills  north  of 
Tabor.  The  Khan  itself  is  described  in  a  former  volume.' — As 
w^e  approached  the  Khan,  the  hills  on  the  east  were  covered  with 
the  tents  of  the  Arabs  Subaih,  who  are  enemies  of  the  Sdkr. 
Wady  Sherar  is  the  boundary  between  them. 

We  intended  to  proceed  to  Ltlbieh  by  the  direct  road,  which 
we  had  followed  in  1838  ;  but  being  misdirected  by  a  man  who 
was  repairing  a  cistern,  we  kept  on  upon  the  Damascus  road 
towards  Kefr  Sabt.  Perceiving  that  we  were  wrong,  we  turned 
off  at  3.10  short  to  the  left  ;  and  at  3.25  struck  the  direct  road 
from  the  Khan  to  Ltlbieh,  as  it  enters  the  low  fertile  tract  formerly 
described.*  Crossing  now  the  low  plain  and  ascending  the  hill, 
(where  the  basaltic  stones  are  no  longer  seen,)  we  came  at  4.05 
to  Liibieh  on  its  elevated  plateau.  A  Wady  having  its  head  on 
the  north  of  Ltlbieh  runs  ofi*  through  the  southern  Buttauf  by 
TarTm.^  We  could  here  see,  that  the  eastern  end  of  the 
northern  Bilttauf  is  shut  in  by  a  low  ridge  ;  which  causes  the 
eastern  part  of  the  plain  to  become  a  lake  in  winter,  as  has  been 
already  described.* 

Tuesday,  May  18th. — An  elderly  intelligent  man,  of  grave 
department,  who  appeared  to  be  the  Sheikh  of  the  village,  sat 
with  us  last  evening,  and  gave  us  information  respecting  the 
country  round  about.  Learning  that  we  purposed  visiting  Khan 
Minyoh  and  Tell  Hum,  he  offered  to  acconri)any  us,  and  be  our 
guide  to  various  places  of  interest. 

As  we  were  making  our  preparations  early  this  morning,  the 
Sheikh  joined  us  on  horseback.  We  sent  off"  our  muleteers  by 
way  of  Mejdel  to  Khan  Minyeh  ;  there  to  await  our  arrival. 
Starting  at  5.45,  we  followed  for  a  time  our  former  road,  N.  E.  by 
E.  towards  Hattin  ;  but  soon  diverged  from  it  more  to  the  right 
in  order  to  visit  the  Hajar  en-Nusrany,  or  stone  of  the  Christians. 
On  our  right  was  the  lower  tract  of  fertile  land,  formerly  de- 
scribed, called  Ard  el-Ahmar  ;  which  is  cultivated  by  the  people 
of  the  villages  around  it.^  It  seems  quite  deep,  though  some 
hundreds  of  feet  above  the  lake.  At  its  opposite  extremity,  S. 
40^  E.  appeared  the  opening  of  the  valley,  which  drains  it  into 
the  Jordan  south  of  the  lake.  At  6.10  we  were  in  a  small  Wady 
running  to  el-Ahmar.  Five  minutes  later  we  crossed  the  road 
fr>m  Nazareth  to   Tiberias.     At    this   point  are  two  cisterns, 

'  Vol.  II.  p.  368  sq.  [iii.  236.]  U  m.   The  former  is  on  a  de<'livity  acroM 

*  See  Vol.  H.  p.  809.  [iii.  237.]  lower  i^round,  facing  Lubidu      For  Kefir 
■  For  LAbieh  and  its  enWrons,  ^ee  Vol.     Sabt,  see  VoL  II.  p.  3(59.  |iii.  237.) 

IL  pp.  361>,  370.  [iii  236-238.]  *  See  Vol  II.  p.  3<>y.  (iii.  237.;  Burck- 

*  See   above,   p.    109. — Bearings   from     hardt  gives  the  name  of  this  tract  as  Ard 
Ltkbieb  :  Nimrin,  N.  2  ra.     Kefr  Sabt,  S.     cl-llaninia ;  Tniv.  iu  Syr  p.  333. 

Vol   hi.— 29^ 
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covered  with  large  perforated  stones,  much  worn  by  the  frictioD 
of  ropes.  We  weh?  now  south  of  the  eastern  summit  of  Ktittn 
Hattin  ;  and  at  6/25  crossed  a  Wady  coming  down  from  just  west 
of  it,  and  forming  one  of  the  main  heads  of  the  tract  el-Ahmar. 
Our  |>ath  now  kept  along  nearly  parallel  with  the  Tiberias  road ;  • 
and  bn.)ught  us  at  6.55  to  the  Hajar,  on  the  brow  of  the  broad 
ridge  l)Otween  el-Ahmar  and  the  plain  of  Hattin.  Here  ia  a 
cluster  of  large,  black,  basaltic  stones ;  one  of  which  the  guide 
piunted  out  as  especially  venerated  by  the  Christians.  Here, 
acconling  to  legendary  tradition,  our  Lord  fed  the  five  thousand.' 

The  spot  overlooks  the  plain  of  Hattin  and  the  lake  beyond; 
while   Safeil,  Tell   Hazi'ir,  and  Mughar,  which  we  had  recently 
visiteii,  were  also  in  sight.     The  tract  between  Safed  and  MeiroD 
is  dmined  by  Wady  et-Tawahin,  which  nearer  the  lake  is  called 
Wady  el-AmM.     Wady  Sellanieh,  south  of  Bamah,  descendB 
to  the  lake  as  Wadv  er-Ri1l>(Sdiveh.     A  shorter  Wadv  whicb 
takes  its  rise  further  south,  in   the  hills  east  of  'Arnibeh  and 
Deir  Hanna,  enters  the  plain  of  Hattin  ;  and,  at  a  point  nearly 
opposite  the  village,  breaks  down  through  to  the  lower  plain  west 
of  Mejdel,  by  the  deep  and  singular  chasm  of  Wady  el-Hamam. 
The  southeastern  portion  of  the  plain  of  Hattin  is  drained  to 
the  lake  ])v  a  small  Wadv,  calletl  Abu  el-'Omeir  :  down  which 
the  Damascus  road  descends  to  the  fountains  on  the  shore  north 
of  Tiberias." 

We  had  eonie  to  the  Hajar,  thinking  it  might  possibly  be 
the  s]M»t  visited  by  Arculfus  in  the  st'venth  century,  as  the  jJace 
of  food intj:  the  live  thousand.  But  that  place,  as  shown  to  him, 
was  a  level  grassy  ])lain,  with  a  fountain,  and  was  on  the  way 
fmni  Tiberias  t(»  Capernaum  along  the  shore  of  the  lake.  It 
could  not,  therefore,  have  been  the  present  spot.^ 

Leaving  the  Hajar  at  7/25.  we  struck  down  through  the  fields 
direct  towards  Irbid,  situated  in  front  oi'  the  great  chasm  of 
Wadv  (M-lIaniaui.  Alter  twenlv  minutes  we  crossed  our  former 
road  from  Hattin  to  Tibtrias.  The  plain  here  is  thickly  strewn 
with  black  stones  ;  but  is  fertile  and  well  tilled.  We  reached 
Irbid  at  8.10,  on  the  brow  overlooking  the  deep  Wady  el- 
Hamam  and  its  chasm.  Here  are  hej^ps  of  ruins  of  ordinary 
houses,  the  stones  squared  though  not  hewn  ;  but  nothing  of 
special  interest,  exce]>t  the  remains  of  a  single  edilice.  This  was 
a  Jewish  structure,  precisely  in  the  same  style  of  Jewish  archi- 
tecture, that  we  had  seen  at  Kefr  Bir'im  and  Meiron.*     There 

'  S.'o  V(.l.  II.  p.  371.  n.  1.  (iii.  240.]  ■  Adamnanus    ex    Aroiilfo,    2.   24,   26. 

•  "  .Se«  Vol.  II.  p.  :VMy.  [iii.  27G.]— Uo;ir-  Weight's  Plurly  Travels  in  Pnle.^tlno,  p.  0. 

ings  at  H:ijar  eii-Nii<rany  :  Kiirii  Ilnttin  Sec   alsfo   iu  Vol.  II.  p.  371   ^\.  [iii  24C 

(eastern I  2i»r>.     Safed  8  .    Tell  Uiim  45".  sq] 

Mugliur   ;J2S  .     Wady  et-Tawahia  X>\)  .  *  Sec  above,  pp.  70,  71,  74. 
Wttdy  Abu  el-'Omeir  N.  05"  E. 
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18  a  portal  with  sculptured  omamentB  towards  the  east.  One  of 
the  interior  columns  is  standing ;  as  also  a  double  or  corner 
column,  that  is,  two  columns  in  one  block,  one  in  each  direction, 
'while  the  back  is  square.  Several  columns  are  prostrate  ;  and 
there  is  likewise  a  fine  Corinthian  capital.*  I  have  formerly 
presented  the  evidence,  which  goes  to  show,  that  Irbid  is  the 
Arbda  of  Josephus,  and  probably  the  Beth-Arbel  of  the  prophet 
Hosea.' 

In  our  wanderings  among  the  ruins,  we  started  a  wild  swine, 
which  had  made  the  place  its  home. 

Leaving  Irbid  at  8.15,  and  descending  steeply  into  Wady 
el-Hamam,  we  reached  the  bottom  at  8.30.  Here  was  only 
space  enough  for  a  small  brook,  which  disappeared  and  again 
appeared  several  times  as  we  advanced.  The  sides  of  the  chasm 
in  this  upper  or  southwestern  portion  are  precipitous  rock,  from 
five  hundred  to  six  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  length  of  the 
chasm  is  over  a  mile ;  its  course  about  northeast ;  and  it 
becomes  gradually  wider  towards  the  lower  end.  About  midway 
of  the  passage,  there  are  caverns  in  the  clifis  on  each  side,  half 
way  up  the  precipices  ;  though  fewer  on  the  left.  On  the  right, 
several  of  these  caverns  are  walled  up  in  front ;  and  these  our 
guide  called  KtH'at  Ibn  Ma'tin.  We  could  perceive  from  below 
no  way  of  approach  to  them;  except  perhaps  upon  a  narrow 
projecting  ledge  of  rock,  which  runs  along  from  the  southwest  just 
below  them  ;  having  much  the  appearance  of  an  aqueduct,  as  if 
water  might  once  have  been  brought  by  it. to  the  caverns.  These 
appear  to  be  the  caverns  described  by  Burckhardt,  as  quoted  in  a 
former  volume.  They  were  visited  by  Dr  Wilson  in  1843.* 
Further  down,  at  the  mouth  of  the  chasm,  where  the  perpendic- 
ular precipices  above  sweep  ofi"  in  an  arc  of  a  circle  to  form  the 
southwestern  side  of  the  plain,  there  are  many  smaller  excava- 
tions in  these  upper  cliifs  on  both  sides  of  the  ravine.  Some  of 
these,  particularly  on  the  south,  are  one  above  another,  as  if 
forming  different  stories  ;  and  some  have  been  walled  up  in  front, 
leaving  doors  and  windows.  These  are  "  the  curious  old  con- 
vents "  of  Irby  and  Mangles.*    The  only  path  we  could  discover, 

'  Bearings  from   Irbid:    Kurn   Hntt?n  898.    [iii.    280.]      Wilson    Lands   of   the 

267%    Hajar  en-Nagr;my  174".    Safed  8  .  Bible,  II.  p.  807  sq.— The  fortification  de- 

'  See  Vol.  II.  p.  378  sq.  398.    (iii    251,  scribed  by  Irby  and  Manj?les  seems  to  be 

280  sq.]     This  place  is  also  mentioned  as  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  lower  end  of 

Arbel  in  several  Jewish  Itineraries ;  e.  g.  the  chasm,  and  to  have  no  cx>nnection  with 

by  R  Parchi,  Ashcr's  Benj.  of  Tud,  II.  p.  caverns;  Trav.  pp.  298,  299.  [91.]     Po- 

425.     Carmoly  pp.    131,    185,  384,  448.  oocke  mentions  the  same  :  and  n»fers  it 

One   writer  in   the    fourteenth    century,  with  little  probability  to   Fakhr  ed-l7in; 

•peaks  of  the  ruins  of  the  synagogue ;  ib.  Descr.  of  the  East,  II.  i.  p.  (i7. 

p.  259.  *  Travels  p  299.  [91.] 

'  Burckh.  Syr.  p.  331.     See  Vol.  II.  p. 
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led  up  to  these  last  excavations,  on  the  southeast  side  ;  and  from 
these  Dr  Wilson  reached  the  other  caverns. 

At  8.50  we  vere  at  the  end  of  the  perpendicidar  cliffs ; 
which  here  are  twice  as  far  apart  as  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
cliasm.  At  9.10  Wady  el-Hamam  opened  out  .wide  into  the 
plain.  Here  were  extensive  fields  of  cucumbers.  At  9.25  we 
were  at  the  southeastern  point  of  the  last  projecting  hill  on  our 
left.  Our  guide  spoke  of  a  ruin  on  the  hills  to  the  west,  called 
Niikb.  Mejdel  was  now  a  mile  distant,  S.  15°  E.  situated  just 
where  the  hills  reach  down  to  the  lake.  Here  we  struck  again 
our  path  of  1838  ;  and  came  at  9.30  to  'Ain  el-Mudauwarah, 
"  the  Round  Fountain,"  described  in  a  former  volume.'  Besides 
the  many  oleanders  in  ftill  bloom,  there  was  now  an  abundance 
of  purple  morning  glories. 

Passing  on  along  our  former  path,  we  came  at  9.45  to  Wady 
er-Rubildiyeh,  the.  continuation  of  Wady  Sellameh.  A  fine 
mill  stream  issues  from  it,  which  serves  to  water  all  the  southern 
part  of  the  plain  ;  a  portion  of  it  being  actually  carried  along 
the  slope  above  the  Round  Fountain,  and  so  to  the  tract  beyond.' 
— Further  north  the  plain,  which  bears  the  name  of  el-Ghuweir, 
was  at  present  without  water.  We  now  took  a  direct  course 
to  Khan  Minyeh.  At  10  o'clock  a  low  Tell,  called  Serreman, 
was  on  our  left,  with  a  few  black  stones  upon  it.  Five  minutes 
later  wo  crossed  the  dry  bed  of  Wadv  el-'AnnVl,  the  continuation 
of  Wady  ot-Tawahin,  coming  fn)ni  the  region  between  Safed  and 
Meiroii.  We  did  not  now  notice  the  lone  prostrate  column  ;  it 
luMiig  ])rol)ably  niK)n  a  diiferent  track. ^  We  came  at  10.25  to 
Khun  Minyeh  ;  and  i)assing  on  disnioimted  on  the  green  carpet 
around  'Ain  ct-Tin. 

The  ruined  Khnn  is  situated  close  imder  the  northern  hill, 

just  where  the  Daniascus  road  ascends  ;    some  thirty  or  forty 

rods  from  the  shore  of  the  lake.^     The  tountain,  'Ain  et-Tin,  is 

a   beautiful   one,    with    an   abundance  of  sweet    and  pleasant 

water,  and  not  warm.^     The  lake  wlien  full,  as  now,  sets  up 

nearly  or  quite  to  the  fountain.     Around  the  latter  and  along 

the  shore  was  a  tract  of  luxuriant  clover,  of  a  freshness   and 

verdure  such  as  I   saw  nowhere  else  in   Palestine.     It  was  a 

luxun"  to  rest  in  it.     Burckhardt  testifies  to  the  same  fertilitv  : 
»■  • 

"  Near  by   are   several  other  springs,  which   occasion   a   very 

*  Vol.  II.  p.  400  sq.  (iii.  283  sq.]  under  the  name  of  Ge?cnius,  p.  558.     It  ii 
'  Sec  Vol.  11.  p.  4(K).  [iii.  283  ]  tln're   spoken  of  as   "eine  Quelle  hnt^sn 
■  See  Vol.  II.  p.  402.  [iii.  280.]  Wassers  "     The  En^rlisb  original  litis:   "a 

*  This  place  is  nurutioned  under  the  rivulet  of  jwf/ water ;"  p  31!>.  The  trans- 
some  njime,  Miuyeh,  by  P.olnieddin  in  the  lator  (Dr  liienecke)  doubtless*  wrote  xf/ftset; 
eleventh  century ;  p.  98  bis.  which  in  German  chirography  is  not  very 

^  A  singular  tyi)ographic«l  error  in  re-  unlike  h'isKrs.  The  error  has  never  beec 
lation  to  this  fountain  occurs  in  the  (Jrr-  c»  rrected.  Kamner  makes  it  the  })asi8  of 
man  translation  of  Lurckhardt,  j)ubli.'-hed     an  argument ;  Palast.  p.  1 18.  3d  edit. 
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luxuriant  herbage  along  the  borders  of  the  lake.  The  pastures 
of  Minyeh  are  proverbial  for  their  richness."  * 

We  here  took  our  lunch.  Before  leaving,  I  rode  out  upon 
the  site  of  ruins  lying '  south  of  the  Khan,  and  extending  down 
to  the  little  bay  along  the  shore.  They  were  now  covered  with 
a  field  of  wheat  nearly  ripe.  The  remains  are  strewed  around 
in  shapeless  heaps  ;  but  are  much  more  extensive  and  consider- 
able than  my  former  impression  had  led  me  to  anticipate. 
Indeed,  there  are  here  remains  enough  not  only  to  warrant,  but 
to  require  the  hypothesis  of  a  large  ancient  place.'  That  no 
definite  traces  of  public  edifices  now  appear,  is  readily  accounted 
for  by  the  neighbourhcxxl  of  Tiberias,  whither  the  stones  may 
easily  have  been  carried  off  by  water  ;  and  also  by  the  fact,  that 
for  centuries  the  place  has  been  subjected  to  the  plough.' 

On  the  question,  whether  this  is  the  probable  site  of  ancient 
Capernaum,  I  shall  have  something  more  to  say  in  the  sequel. 

We  now  sent  forward  our  muleteers  to  await  us  at  the  Khan 
Jubb  Ytlsuf ;  and  setting  ofi"  at  10.55,  we  struck  up  over  the 
rocky  and  precipitous  point  of  the  hill  above  the  fountain, 
towards  the  northeast.  There  is  no  passage  along  its  base,  which 
is  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  lake  ;  and  therefore  in  our 
former  journey,  we  had  made  a  circuit  on  the  Damascus  road. 
A  path  has  been  cnt  in  ancient  times  along  the  rock,  some 
twenty  feet  above  the  water ;  and  we  found  no  difficulty  in 
passing.  One  feature  of  the  excavation  surprised  us  ;  namely, 
that  for  most  of  the  way  there  is  a  channel  cut  in  the  rock, 
about  three  feet  deep  and  as  many  wide,  which  seemed  evidently 
to  have  bieen  an  aqueduct  once  conveying  water  for  irrigating  the 
northern  part  of  the  plain  el-Ghuweir.  There  was  no  mistaking 
the  nature  and  object  of  this  channel ;  and  yet  no  waters  were 
near,  which  could  be  thus  conveyed,  except  from  the  fountains 
of  et-Tabighah.  Descending  and  crossing  the  mouth  of  an  open 
Wady,  we  reached  the  latter  i)lace  at  11.10. 

Here  are  the  immense  brackish  fountains,  and  the  mills, 
formerly  described  ;  as  also  the  Tanntir  Eyilb.*  The  fountains 
issue  from  under  the  hill,  just  back  of  the  village.  We  went 
thither,  and  found  built  up  solidly  around  the  main  fountain  an 
octagonal  Roman  reservoir,  now  in  ruins.  Like  those  at  Ras  el- 
'Ain  near  Tyre,  it  was  obviously  built  in  order  to  raise  the  water 

*  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  319.  sought   there   for  ruins ;    and   of  course 

■  Quaresmios  in  speaking  of  KhAn  Min-  found  none.     Narrative,  p.  468. 
yeh  (which  he  writes  Menich\  says:  "in         '  For  a  fuller  description  of  the  plain, 

illins  situ  mnltie  ruiiise  cernuutur."     Vol.  and  the  tract  around  Khan  Minjeh,  see  in 

U.    p.    868.— Lieut   Lynch,  speaking  of  Vol.  II.  pp.  400-403.  [iii.  282-288.] 
•Ain  ct-Tin,  says  :  "  Upon  the  cliff  above         *  See  Vol.  IL  p.  405  sq.  [iii.  296  sq.J 
Dr  B.  phices  the  site  of  Capemaam !  '   He 
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to  a  certain  height  for  an  aqueduct.*  The  head  of  water  was 
suflBcient  to  carry  it  to  the  channel  around  the  point  of  the 
opposite  hill  into  the  plain  el-Ghuweir ;  hut  whether  this  was 
done  by  a  canal  around  the  sides  of  tlic  valley,  or  by  a  temporary 
aqueduct  direct,  or  whether  even  it  was  done  a',  all,  there  are 
now  no  further  traces  from  which  to  form  a  judgment.  The 
water  has  a  saltish  taste,  but  is  not  unpalatable. 

Setting  off  again  at  11.15,  we  soon  had  on  our  right  an 
encampment  of  Arab  tents  upon  the  shore.  The  naked  and 
half-naked  children  came  out  to  gaze  upon  the  Franks,  and  the 
women  did  the  same  from  their  doors.  At  11.50  we  came  to 
Tell  Htim.  At  the  time  of  our  former  visit  the  site  was  com- 
paratively clear  from  obstnictions,  and  some  excavations  had 
been  made  ;  so  that  access  was  feasible  to  all  parts  of  the  ruins. 
Now  however  the  heaps  of  desolation,  and  indeed  the  whole 
site,  were  overgrown  with  tall  grass  and  a  luxuriant  crop  of 
thistles  ;  so  that  we  made  our  way  with  difficulty  to  the  princi- 
pal ruin,  which  had  puzzled  us  so  much  on  our  former  visit, 
and  which  had  never  yet  been  explained.^ 

Indeed,  it  was  mainly  on  account  of  this  structure,  that  we 
had  again  come  to  Tell  Hilm.  Ever  since  we  had  seen  the 
Jewish  remains  at  Kefr  Bir'im  and  Meiron,  and  now  again  at 
Irbid,^  the  idea  had  arisen  in  our  minds,  that  very  probably  we 
had  found  the  key  to  the  structure  at  Tell  Htlm.  And  so  it 
proved.  It  needed  but  a  glance  to  show  us,  that  we  had  before 
us  here  a  building  of  the  t^anie  kind,  though  of  far  greater 
dimensions  ;  exhibiting  the  sjime  profusion  of  like  sculptured 
ornaments,  the  same  double  columns  on  a  single  block,  and 
indeed  the  same  general  architectural  features  throughout. 
The  j)ortaI  and  some  of  the  friezes  were  entirely  covered  with 
such  sculptures.  The  edifice  therefore  was  once  a  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, aj)parently  of  unusual  size  and  magnificence  ;  surpassing 
everything  of  the  kind,  which  we  saw  elsewhere  ;  though  some 
of  the  structures  at  Kedes  equalled  it  perhaps  in  splendour. 

Our  Sheikh  had  told  us  last  evening  of  a  site  of  ruins  not 
far  from  Tell  Hum,  called  Kerazeh  ;  and  a  main  object  of  his 
accom])anying  us  to-day  was  to  conduct  us  to  that  place.  Ac- 
cordingly we  now  turned  our  horses'  heads  that  way  ;  and  at 
11.55  began  to  follow  up  a  shallow  Wady,  which  comes  down 
from  the  northwest  just  beyond  the  ruins.  A  path  scarcely  per- 
ce])tible  led  up  the  valley,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  water-bed, 
and  often  lost  among  the  large  volcanic  stones  and  rank  grass. 
As  we  were  slowly  picking  our  way,  the  guide  being  in  advance, 

'  Our  attention  had  been  drawn  to  tliis         '  See  Vol.  II.   pp.  406-408.  [iil  2$S- 
reservoir  by  the  Rev.  W.  M  Thomson,  who     300.] 
hud  visited  it.  ''  See  above  pp.  70,  74,  342. 
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a  man  met  us  and  began  to  demand  bakhshish.  No  notice 
lieing  taken  of  him,  he  suddenly  seized  hold  of  the  bridle  of  Dr 
Smith's  horse.  This  drew  down  upon  him  the  wrath  of  Rashid, 
^nder  which  he  slunk  away. 

After  about  forty  minutes  the  valley  bent  more  to  the  left ; 
and  we  ascended  obliquely  the  northern  slope  on  the  same 
course  as  before.  Here  was  no  path,  and  our  progress  among 
the  volcanic  stones  was  more  difBcult  than  ever.  On  the  hills 
an)und  were  seen  clusters  of  larger  black  volcanic  rocks  ;  which, 
at  a  distance,  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  sites  of  ruined 
towns.  We  reached  at  length  the  top  of  the  ascent,  and 
^looked  down  before  us  into  a  shallow  side  valley  descending 
southwest  to  the  main  Wady.  In  this  side  valley,  in  a  little 
basin,  we  came  at  one  o'clock  to  a  small  fountain  of  bad  water, 
called  Bir  Kerazeh.  The  ruins  we  had  been  told  of  lie  on  the 
west  side  of  this  same  valley,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  southwest, 
near  its  entrance  into  the  main  Wady.  They  consist  simply  of 
a  few  foundations  of  black  stones  ;  the  remains  evidently  of  a 
poor  and  inconsiderable  village.  They  are  known  as  Khirbet 
Kenizeh.  We  did  not  go  to  them,  as  there  was  no  path  ;  and 
because  they  were  in  full  view.  Their  distance  from  Tell  Hum 
must  be  reckoned  at  about  three  miles. 

We  had  come  to  this  spot,  because  the  name  Kenizeh  bearh 
a  degree  of  resemblance  to  the  Chorazin  of  the  New  Testament , 
and  we  hoped  to  find,  in  the  ruins  or  the  situation,  something 
which  might  determine  the  position  of  that  ancient  place.  In 
this  we  felt  ourselves  disappointed.  The  remains  are  too  trivial 
to  have  ever  belonged  to  a  place  of  .any  importance.  Chorazin, 
too,  according  to  Jerome,  lay  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake  ;  *  but 
this  site  is  an  hour  distant,  shut  in  among  the  hills,  without  any 
view  of  the  lake,  and  remote  from  any  public  road  whether  an- 
cient or  modem.' 

Here  we  parted  from  our  Sheikh,  who  returned  to  his  home ; 
while  we  proceeded  on  our  way. 


Having  thus  completed  our  re-examination  of  the  western 
shore  of  the  lake,  let  us  pause  for  a  few  moments,  to  consider 
how  far  the  facts  and  circumstances,  as  also  the  historical  notices, 
aid  us  in  determining  the  position  of  Capernaum,  Bothsaida,  and 

*  Hicron.  Comm.  in  Esa.  ix.  1.  p.  83  ed.  to  have  heard  the  name  K^r.zeh,  which  he 
Mart  "  LacQin  Oenesareth,  in  ciyus  litore  writes  (rtraiti ;  Vol.  II  I  p.  72.  The 
Cftpemaum  et  Tiberias  et  Bethsaida  et  plaw  was  visited  in  1843  by  the  Rtv.  Mr 
Chorozaim  ait*  sint**  Keyeis  then  one  of  tlie  American  mibsiou 

*  Pococke,  inquiring  for  Chorazin,  seems  aries  at  Beirut. 
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Chorazin.     Of  these  Capernaum  was  the  most  important,  and 
demands  our  chief  attention. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  how  rarely  the  Evangelists  connect  the 
narrative  of  our  Lord's  life  and  actions  with  the  mention  of  any 
definite  place  ;  except  generally  Galilee  and  Jerusalem.  In  the 
interior  of  Galilee  only  Nazareth,  Cana,  and  Nain,  are  named ; 
the  former  as  the  place  where  Jesus  was  brought  up,  and  the  two 
latter  as  the  scenes  of  special  miracles.  On  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  we  hear  only  of  Cai)ernaum,  where  Jesus  dwelt ;  of  Beth- 
saida  and  Chorazin,  where  many  of  his  mighty  works  were  done  ; 
of  Magdala,  as  the  residence  of  Mary  Magdalen  ;  and  incidentally 
of  Tiberias,  which  only  just  then  had  been  built  up  by  Herod' 
Antipas,  and  was  beginning  to  rise  into  importance  and  notice.' 
It  was  doubtless  for  this  reason,  that  other  towns  along  the  lake 
became  more  conspicuous  than  Tiberias,  for  the  frequent  pres- 
ence, the  teaching,  and  the  miracles  of  our  Lord. 

Capernaum. — In  a  former  volume,  after  an  attentive  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  I  expressed  the  opinion,  that  the  site 
of  Capernaum  was  most  probably  near  to  Khan  Minyeh.'  This 
opinion  has  been  controverted  by  Dr  Wilson,  who  fixes  Caper- 
naum at  Tell  Htlm.'  In  this  he  has  been  followed  by  Ritter.* 
In  reviewing  the  subject,  I  have  endeavoured,  for  years,  to  hold 
my  mind  open  to  con\'iction,  whatever  might  seem  to  be  the 
balance  of  evidence.  But  after  a  further  examination  of  the 
groiii)d,  and  a  careful  weighing  of  the  historical  notices,  I  see  no 
valid  reason  for  recalling  my  former  judgment.  On  the  contrary, 
that  judgment  appears  to  me  to  be  strengthened  by  several  con- 
siderations not  fbrmerlv  taken  into  the  account.  Let  me  be 
permitted  to  give  here  a  brief  statement  of  the  evidence,  in  the 
form  of  a  few  propositions. 

I.  The  land  of  Gonnesaret,^  so  called,  was,  in  the  days  of 
our  Lord  and  Josephus,  a  definite  and  well  known  district. 

From  the  New  Testament  we  learn  only  that  this  tract  was 
on  the  west  side  of  the  lake.®  Josephus  describes  it  as  extending 
along  the  lake,  and  as  being  of  wonderftil  fertility.  It  had  ^11 
lands  of  trees,  as  walnuts,  fig  trees,  olives,  and  also  palm  trees. 
It  likewise  j)roduced  the  principal  fruits  all  the  year  round,  and 
grapes  and  figs  during  ten  months  of  the  year.^ 

Making  all  due  allowance  for  a  touch  of  exaggeration  in  this 
description,  no  one  has  ever  questioned  the  identity  of  this 
Genncsaret  with  the  present  i)lain  el-Ghuweir.  According  to 
the  latest  observations,  the  level  of  the  lake  is  at  least  six  or 

Seft  Vol.  II.  p.  889.  piL  266.]  *  Gr.   ^  -y^   r€yvri<rap4r,  Matt.  U,  34. 

•  See  Vol  II.  p  403  sq.  [iiL  288  sq  ]         Mark  6,  53. 

Lands  of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  143  «q.  *  Matt.  1.  c.  Mark.  1.  c.  comp.  John  6,  24. 

*  Erdk.  XV.  p.  339  wj.  '  B  J.  3.  10.  8. 
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•seven  hundred  feet  below  that  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  *  and  the 
climate  therefore,  like  that  of  the  Ghor,  is  somewhat  Egyptian. 
Even  now  the  little  plain  "  has  every  appearance  of  fertility  ; 
and,  when  kept  in  order  and  properly  laid  out,  would  be  truly 
beautiful  and  delightful.  At  present  it  has  some  rich  pasturage 
and  cultivated  fields,  bearing  luxuriant  crops  of  corn  [grain], 
and  rice,  and  vegetables.  Wild  figs  and  quantities  of  the  NQbk 
tree  are  still  found  growing  in  it  in  several  places.  Various  lines 
of  oleanders,  particularly  along  the  streams  which  run  through 
it,  add  to  its  beauty.  The  soil  is  much  of  a  dark  alluvial  loam  ; 
and  contains  the  debris  of  the  basaltic  rock  in  the  neighbour- 
hood."« 

This  tract  is  definitely  bounded  by  the  hills  which  run  down 
to  the  lake  on  the  south  and  north  of  it,  at  Mejdel  and  at  Kh&n 
Minyeh.  Josephus  says :  "  The  length  of  this  tract  extends 
along  the  shore  of  the  lake  for  thirty  stadia  ;  and  its  breadth  is 
twenty;"'  that  is,  three  Roman  miles  and  three  quarters  in 
length  by  two  and  a  half  in  breadth.  Travellers  of  the  present 
century  give  the  length  of  el-Ghuweir  at  one  hour  with  horses, 
or  about  three  English  geographical  miles;  a  very  exact  coinci- 
dence.* Dr  Wilson  remarks :  "  It  struck  us,  that  the  account 
which  Josephus  gives  of  the  dimensions  of  the  valley  [plain]  is 
tolerably  correct."  * 

II.  The  cities  of  Capernaum  and  Bethsaida  were  situated 
in,  or  adjacent  to,  the  tract  of  Gennesaret. 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  appears  clearly  from  incidental 
notices  in  the  Gospels.  After  the  violent  death  of  John  the 
Baptist,  our  Lord  withdrew  with  his  disciples  by  water  to  a 
solitary  place  on  the  northeast  part  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  in 
the  regioij  of  Julias,  the  northern  Bethsaida.'  Hither  the  people 
followed  them  ;  and  here  our  Lord  miraculously  fed  the  five 
thousand  in  the  afternoon.^  Towards  evening  Jesus  directed  the 
disciples  to  ^iter  the  boat,  and  pass  over  the  lake  before  him  to 
Bethsaida,  as  Mark  says  ;  but  to  Capernaum  according  to 
John.®  The  wind  was  high  and  contrary  ;  they  toiled  in  rowing, 
and  the  boat  laboured.'  During  the  whole  night  they  made 
little  progress  ;  until  in  the  fourth  watchj  (after  daybreak,)  Jesus 
came  to  them  walking  on  the  water.     They  took  him  into  the 

*  Lynch  OfficUl  Report,  Transverse  Sec-  *  Ibid.  p.  138. 

tion,  opp.  p.  43.  •  Matt   14,  13.     Mark  6,  32.     John  6, 

'  Wil^n  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL  p.  137.  1.     For  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethsaida, 

— The  Tulmadists  likewise  speak  of  the  see  Luke  9,  10. 

<:.  eat  fertility  of  Gennesaret,  and  place  it  "*  Matt    14,    15  sq.      Mark   6,    35  sq. 

near   Tiberias.      See  Lightfoot   Opp.    ed.  Luke  9,  12  sq.     John  6,  5  sq. 

Leusd.  II.  p.  227.  "  Mark  6,  45.     John  6,  16.  17.    Comp 

'  Jos.  B.  J  3.  10.  8  fin.  Matt  14,  22. 

«  Burckhaidt  p.  320.     Wilson  Lands  of  *  John  6,  18.     Mark  6,  4a     Matt  14^ 

the  Bible,  IL  p.  138.  24. 
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boat  ;  and  immediately,  John  says,  "  the  boat  was  at  the  land 
whither  they  went  ; "  while,  according  to  Matthew  and  Mai^ 
"  they  came  into  the  land  of  Gennesaret."  *  The  next  day,  the 
people  whom  they  had  left  behind,  "  took  other  boats,  and  came 
to  Oapemaum,  seeking  for  Jesus."  They  found  him  at  Caper- 
naum, where  he  immediately  teaches  in  the  synagogue.* 

This  testimony  shows,  that  the  disciples  left  the  northeast 
quarter  of  the  lake  to  go  to  Betbsaida  or  Capernaum  ;  that  by 
the  violence  of  the  wind  and  waves  they  were  driven  out  of  their 
course,  and  landed  early  next  morning  in  the  tract  of  Gennesaret, 
or,  as  John  says,  "  the  land  whither  they  went ; "  and  that 
during  the  day  Jesus  repaired  to  Capernaum,  where  the  peojde 
who  had  followed,  found  him.'  It  follows  as  a  necessary  conclu- 
sion, that  Capernaum  and  Bethsaida  were  situated  near  to  each 
other,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  in  or  adjacent  to  the  plain 
of  Gennesaret.  It  follows  also,  from-  the  circumstances,  ahnost 
•  as  conclusively,  that  they  were  on  the  northern  border  of  this 
tract. 

This  conclusion  I  hold  to  be  incontrovertible.  It  is  likewise 
urged  with  brevity  and  force  by  Lightfoot.*  Dr  Wilson  likewise 
gives  his  assent  to  the  conclusion  ; '  though  with  a  reservation, 
which  I  shall  notice  further  on.  Singularly  enough  Bitter  makes 
ilo  allusion  whatever  to  this  whole  argument. 

III.  The  fountain  Kapharnaum  of  Josephus,  in  the  tract 
Gennesaret,  was  probably  the  'Ain  et-Tin  ;  and  the  village 
Kepharnome,  mentioned  by  him,  was  apparently  at  the  site  of 
ruins  near  by. 

Josephus,  after  describing  the  fertility  of  Gennesaret,  as 
above,  goes  on  to  say  :  "  It  is  also  watered  by  a  most  potable 
[or  fertilizing]  foimtain,  which  the  people  of  the  region  caU 
Kapharnaum.  This  some  have  thought  to  be  a  vein  of  the  Nile  ; 
because  it  produces  fish  similar  to  the  Coracinu8  of  the  lake 
near  Alexandria."* 

There  are  in  the  Ghuweir,  as  we  have  seen,  two  large  foun- 
tains, 'Ain  et-Tin  and  the  Rimnd  Fountain.  In  a  former  volume 
I  have  related,  with  what  eagerness  I  sought  on  the  hill  adjacent 
to  the  latter  for  traces  of  niins,  in  tl\e  vain  hope  that  it  might 
turn  out  to  be  the  site  of  Capernaum.^     Besides  these  fountains, 

'  John  6,  21.  Matt  14,34.  Mark  6,  53.     urbem  banc  in  Genncsaritidc  sitam  ftuBM 

*  John  6,  22-25.  59.  claram  faciunt  Evangelistas  collati 

*  During  the  early  part  of  the  day,  Josns         *  Vol.  II.  p.  145. 

healed  many,  apparently  before  reaching  *  Joa.  B.  J.  3.  10.  8,  koX  injy^  Sict^crai 

Capemanm  ;  Mutt.  14,   35   sq.     Mark   6,  ToriixwrdTri  [aL  yoyifjMr(irr)\  Ka^oproov/i 

54  gq.     The    people    from   the  other  sido  avri^y   oi    iirix^pt'Ot   koXovci    ktX. — Both 

would   hardly   reach    Capernaum    before  Pliny  and  Strabo  speak  of  the   ('oracinn* 

artemoon ;  as  the  boats  came  first  from  as  found  in  the  Nile.     Plin.  H.  N.  32.  19. 

Tiberias:  John  6,  23.  Strabo  17.  2.  4.  p.  823. 

*  0pp.  ed.  Leusd.  II.  p.   227,   "  Nam  '  See  Vol  IL  p.  401.  [iii  2S4.>-Yet 
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the  plain  is  also  watered  by  streams  from  the  Wadys  el-Ham&m, 
er-RObOdiyeh,  and  at  some  seasons  el-'Amtld  ;  the  stream  from 
Wady  er-RObfidiyeh,  being  much  the  largest.*  Josephus  there- 
fore, in  mentioning  the  fountain  Kapliarnaum,  could  hardly  refer 
to  it  as  the  main  source  of  fertility  to  the  plain  ;  for  this  is  true 
only  of  the  streams  from  the  Wadys.  More  probably,  he  in- 
tended to  speak  of  it  as  a  source  of  sweet  and  potable  water,  as 
contrasted  with  the  other  warm  and  brackish  fountains  along 
the  shore.*  This  consideration  removes  the  objection  raised 
against  'Ain  et-Tin,  as  not  irrigating  the  plain.  It  does  however 
occasion  a  luxuriant  verdure  in  its  vicinity  and  along  the  shore  ; ' 
while  the  northern  part  of  the  plain,  further  back,  was  appar- 
ently fertilized  by  water  brought  by  the  aqueduct  around  the 
point  of  the  northern  hill. 

More  decisive^  however,  is  the  circumstance,  that  the  fountain 
Kaphamaum  was  held  to  be  a  vein  of  the  Nile,  because  it  pro- 
duced a  fish  like  the  Coracinus  of  that  river.  This  might  well 
be  the  popular  belief  as  to  a  large  fountain  on  the  very  shore ; 
to  which  the  lake  in  some  seasons  sets  quite  up,  so  that  fish 
could  pass  and  repass  without  difficulty.  Not  so  however  with 
the  Bound  Fountain,  which  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
shore  ;  and  which  could  neither  itself  have  in  it  fish  fit  for  use, 
nor  could  fish  of  any  size  pass  between  it  and  the  lake.  These 
considerations  seem  to  me  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  fountain 
Kaphamaum  with  'Ain  et-Tin. 

Josephus  further  speaks  of  a  village  Kepharnomt  *  in  this 
vicinity  ;  which  in  all  probability,  and  according  to  all  analogy, 
must  have  been  adjacent  to  the  fountain.*  This  at  least  is  the 
prima  fdcie  view^  and  seems  to  me  the  correct  one.     During  a 

notwithstanding  my  vain  search  and  the  ports  a  profuse  herbage,  especially  near 

absence  of   all  traces  of  a  site,    M.  De  tlie  shore;**  II.  p.  188. 

Saolcy,  without  any  personal  examination,  ^  Gr.  K€<papvfi)fi%  Jos.  Vit  §  72.     Here 

authoritatively   pronounces   that   spot    to  Josephus  gives  the  name  a  Greek  form  ; 

have  been  the  site  of  Capernaum  !    Credat  but  in  Ka(f>apyaovfi  he  merely  writes  the 

Jufkeus.     Narrat.  Vol  II.  p.  471. — M.  De  Hebrew  form  in  Greek  letters;  B.  J.  3. 

Saulcy  also  finds  ruins  all  the  way  from  10.  8. 

the    Round  Fountain   to   Abu    Shushch.  ^  The  language  of  Ritter  implies  too 

There   are  indeed  many  large    volcanic  much,  when  he  says:  '*The  name  of  the 

stones ;  but  no  ruins.                         *  fountain  Kaphamaum  is   not   necessarily 

'  Dr  Wilson  says  the  stream  from  Wady  connected  with  the  name  of  the  city,  which 

el-Hamam  is  the  most  important ;  II.  p.  might  lie  in  a  wholly  different  place ;  since 

138      As  we  saw  them,  that  from   Wady  such  appellative  names  are  often  repeated 

er-Rubudiyeh  was  at  least  ten  times  larger  in    Palestine  ;  '*    Erdk.    XV.    p.    iiS\K     It 

than  the  otlier.  would  be  dillicult,  I  think,  to  tind  in  Pu- 

'  Hence  in  Joe.  B.  J.  3.  10.  8,  the  read-  Icstine  a  town  and  fountain   both  bearing 

ing   voTiarrcCrp  is  to  be  preferred,  and  is  the  name  name,  which  ure  not  comiected 

given  in  the  earlier  editions.  and  ai^jacent  to  each  other ;  and  e>pccially 

■  See  above,  pp.  344,  345.     Dr  Wilson  st),  aj*  would  be  the  case  here,  (if  the  city 

»\^o  says:   **'Ain  et-Tin  .  .  .  which,  with  were  at  Tell  Hum,)  to  Hnd  them  an  hour 

several    attendant   rills   rising   from    less  apart  and  with  other  fountains  and  a  town 

copious  sources  in  the  neighbourhood,  sup-  between. 
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skirmish  near  the  Jordan,  at  the  north  end  of  tha  lake,  the  horse 
of  Josephus  had  sunk  in  a  marsh,  by  which  he  was  injured  in 
the  wrist,  and  was  therefore  qonveyed  to  the  village  Kephamome. 
There  he  remained  the  next  day  in  a  feverish  state  ;  and  at 
night,  with  the  consent  of  the  physicians,*  was  conveyed  to 
Tarichsea  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake. 

Josephus  at  this  time  was  the  leader  of  the  Galilaeans,  who 
were  in  a  state  of  revolt  against  king  Agrippa  and  the  Romans. 
His  head-quarters  would  seem  to  have  been  at  Tarichcea  ;  at 
least  he  was  frequently  there,  and  once  escaped  thither  by  water 
as  to  a  place  of  security.'  Tiberias  vibrated  between  the  two 
parties.'  A  detachment  of  the  king's  troops  under  Sylla,  had 
pitched  five  miles  from  Julias,  the  northern  Bethsaida.  Against 
these  Josephus  had  sent  two  thousand  of  his  followers,  who  in- 
trenched themselves  near  the  Jordan,  a  furlong*  distant  from  Ju- 
lias. These  were  joined  by  Josephus  himself  with  three  thousand 
troops.;  and  the  next  day  the  skirmish  took  place,  during  which 
occurred  the  accident  to  their  leader,  as  above  related  *  Subse- 
quently other  troops  were  sent  by  water  from  Tarichsea  to 
Julias.* 

The  troops  of  Josephus,  hearing  of  his  accident,  turned  back 
from  the  pursuit.  It  would  seem  that  both  he  and  they  feared, 
that  his  injury  was  much  greater  than  was  actually  the  case. 
It  was  not  unnatural,  therefore,  that  he  should  desire  to  be  con- 
veyed, probably  by  water,  to  his  quarters  at  Tarichaea ;  nor 
that,  wearied  and  feverish,  he  should  stop  for  the  day  at  Kephar- 
nome  ;  whence,  after  consulting  tlie  physicians,  he  proceeded  the 
next  night.^^I  have  said  he  was  probably  conveyed  by  water , 
since,  as  we  have  seen,  boats  were  frequently  passing  upon  the 
lake,  and  would  be  at  his  command.  But  even  if  we  supposed 
liiin  to  have  been  carried  by  land,  we  can  conceive  of  many 
reasons,  why  he  might  prefer  to  proceed  to  Kephamome  at  two 
hours'  distance,  rather  than  stop  an  hour  short  at  the  place  now 
known  as  Tell  Hum.  At  the  former  he  may  have  had  warmer 
adherents,  more  friends  and  acquaintances,  better  physicians, 
greater  security  from  an  attack  of  the  enemy,  or  other  like 
reasons.  If  the  object  in  conveying  him  after  his  injury  to 
Kephamome  was  merely  to  bring  him  to  the  nearest  place  of 
covert,  why  was  he  not  rather,  carried  to  Julias,  which  was  but 
a  furlong  distant  ?  The  circumstances  seem  to  show,  that  he 
was  on  his  way  to  Tarichaea.^ 

^  Vita  §  72,  8<J|avTc  rol%  iarpoTs.  of    course,   not  to  the   place  whither   ho 

'  Vita  54  bis,  59.  should  be  conveyed,  but  to  the  propriety 

'  Ibid.  l>2,  68,  GO.  of  removing  hiiu  at  all. 

*  lb.  71,  72.  '  "  The  object  of  carrying  Josephus  lo 

*  Ibid.  73.  Capeniaum  was  not  ...  to  carry  him  a 

*  The  opinion  of  the  physicians  referred  stage  on  his  way  to  Tarichsa  j  but  to  oon- 
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I  see  no  diflSculty,  therefore,  in  regarding  Kephamome  as 
adjacent  to  the  fountain  Kapharnaum  in  the  plain  of  Genne- 
saret. 

IV.  The  circumstances  which  fix  the  site  of  Capernaum 
within  the  tract  of  Gennesaret,  show  conclusively  that  it  could 
not  have  heen  situated  at  Tell  Htlm. 

The  limits  of  Gennesaret,  as  we  have  seen,  are  definitely 
assigned  hy  Josephus,  and  assented  to  by  Dr  Wilson  as  "  tolerably 
correct."  *  Its  northern  border  is  at  Khaji  Minyeh  ;  while  X^U 
Hilm  is  situated  an  hour  distant  northeast. — Remarking  upon 
my  former  conclusion  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  the  Evange- 
lists, "  th&t  Capernaum  lay  on  that  part  of  the  weitem  shore 
known  as  the  region  of  Gennesaret," '  the  same  writer  says : 
"  With  this  inference  I  agree  ;  though  I  beg  to  remark,  that  it 
throws  no  light  on  the  extent  of  the  region  of  Gennesaret,  or 
the  exact  situation  within  it  of  the  town  of  Capernaum."^  This 
is  indeed  true  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  words  ;  but  when 
the  extent  of  the  region  is  definitely  settled  by  other  testimony, 
and  assented  to  by  the  objector  himself,  I  submit,  whether  it  is 
anything  more  than,  an  evasion  of  the  argument,  to 'suggest 
(without  venturing  to  affirm)  a  wider  extension  of  the  region. 
Yet  such  is  all  the  notice  and  all  the  reply,  which  that  main 
argument  has  ever  received.* 

Again,  there  -is  at  or  near  Tell  Hilm  no  fountain  whatever  ; 
the  ancient  town  upon  that  spot  having  had  its  supply  of  water 
solely  from  the  lake.  This  too  is  incompatible  with  the  testi- 
mony of  Josephus.* 

An  argument  in  favour  of  Tell  Htlm  has  been  drawn  from 
the  language  of  Mark,  when  narrating  that  Jesus  and  his  disci- 
ples departed  in  a  boat  to  the  desert  place  where  he  fed  the  five 
thousand:  "And  the  people  saw  them  departing,  and  many 
knew  him,  and  ran  afoot  thither  out  of  all  cities,  and  outwent 
them,  and  came  together  unto  him."^  Here,  it  is  said,  "  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  see,  how  they  could  get  on  loot  to  the 
east  of  the  lake,  before  the  arrival  by  ship  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  after  a  passage  of  which  no  adverse  circumstance  is 
related,  if  we  suppose  them  to  start  from  the  Khan  Minyeh, 
than  it  is  if  we  suppose  them  to  start  from  Tell  Hum."'     This 

▼ey  him  after  his  injury  to  a  place  of  co-        *  Rittor,  as  we  have  seen,  passes  over 

▼ert;"   Wilson  Lands  etc.  II.  p.  146.  This  this  chief  argument  without   notice;   see 

is  the  main  ar^imcnt  to  those  who  find  above,  p.  8o0. 
Capernaum  at  Tell  Ilfiim.  '  See  above,  p.  350,  also  p.  8/>l.  n.  6. 

'  See   the  first  proposition   above,   pp.        '  Mark  6,  33.     Comp.  Matt,   14,    13. 

84S,  349.  Luk'j  9,  11.     John  C,  2. 

*  See  the  second  proposition  above,  pp.         ^  I^ands  of  the  Bible  II.  p.  145.     Rittei 
849,  350.  Erdk.  XV.  p.  341. 

*  Lands  of  the  Bible  XL  p.  145. 
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again  is  true  in  the  letter  ;  but  I  must  confess  myself  unable  to 
see  its  bearing  upon  the  present  question.  It  assumes,  that  our 
Lord  and  liis  disciples  set  off  from  Capernaum,  which  is  neither 
said  nor  intimated  by  any  Evangelist.  The  circumstances  make 
it  more  pn>bable,  that  Jesus  and  the  twelve  were* on  the  north- 
western pari  of  the  lake  ;  and  that,  wishing  to  retire  to  a  solitary 
place  on  the  northeastern  shore,  where  there  would  be  no  boat/ 
they  preferred  to  take  with  them  a  boat,  in  which  they  might 
afterwards  pass  over  directly  to  Capernaum.  They  naturally 
it)wed  along  near  the  northern  shore  ;  and  the  people  were  able 
to  keep  pace  with  them,  and  even  to  outgo  them.' 

V.  A  train  of  historical  notices,  extending  down  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  seems  to  Ak  continuously  the  site  of  Caper- 
naum at  Khan  Minyeh. 

The  earliest  mention  is  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ;  from 
which  we  only  learn,  that  Capernaum  in  their  .day  was  still  a 
town  on  the  lake  of  Gennesaret.'  In  another  place  Jerome  says, 
that  "  Capernaum,  Tiberias,-  Bethsaida,  and  Chorazin,  were 
situated  on  the  shore  of  the  lake."  *  Of  course  he  does  not  here 
name  the  towns  in  their  order,  for  Tiberias  was  the  southern- 
most of  all.  The  church '  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  must  have 
existed  at  that  time.* 

Antoninus  Martyr  visited  Capernaum  about  A.  D.  600.  His 
mention  of  it  is  very  brief.  From  Tabor  he  v/ent  to  Tiberias  ; 
then  to  Capernaum,  where  was  a  Basilica  including  the  house 
of  PettT  ;  and  from  thence  through  encampments,  or  villages, 
or  citi(^s,  to  the  two  sources  of  the  Jordan.*  .All  this  is  of  little 
iin])ort{ince  for  determining  the  specific  site  of  Capernaum  ;  but 
it  shows,  that  the  town  as  mentioned  by  Jerome,  and  probably 
the  churcli  spoken  of  by  Epijihanius,  still  existed  some  two 
centuries  later. 

The  next  notice  is  more  important.    Arculfus  the  French  bish- 

*  John  C),  22.  is  in  niins;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  a  Tell. 

'  AnothfTsuppiJsed  coincidence  urged  in  The    name,  too,  is  first  heard  of  in  the 

favour  of  'I'ell  IIuuj,  I  cannot  hut  remird  as  seventeenth  century. 

fmciful,  vi/.  that  in  the  name  Tell  Hum  we  '  Onomast.  art  Capharnanm.     Eu.«ebi- 

have  n  trace  of  the  ancient  name  Caphur  us  calls  it  a  tnilufje,  Kdj/xri ;  Jerome,  cppi- 

Nohum,  i.  e.   Xahum*s  villajiije ;  so  Roc^li-  dwn. 

per  in   All^fui.   Lit.  Zeit.  April,  1812,  p.  *  "  Lacum    Oenesareth.  in  cujus  litore 

681.     Ilittrr  XV.  p.  341.     Tlie  first  jsylhi-  Capernaum  et  Tiherias   et    Bethsaida  et 

ble   of  Stthuiii  my^ht  indeed  possibly  be  Chorazaim  sita^  sint;"   llieron.  in  Esa.  ix« 

drop[>ed  ;  ulthoui^h  tiiere  is  no  analogy  for  I.  p.  83.  ed.  Mart. 

it.     We  might  also  admit  the  substitution  ''  Sec   in  Vol.  II.  p.  391  sq.  [iii.   290, 

of  Tell  for  Caphar,  if  there  were  any  pro-  292.  | 

bable  grounds  for  it ;  juat  as  in  the  case  "  "  Deinde  venimus  in  civitatem  Tiberia- 

of  'A in   Sheins  for   the   Eg.vptiau   Beth-  dem.  .  .  .     Delude  vcnimua  in  Caphar- 

sliemesh,  where  the  fountjiin  remains  though  naum  in  domum   beati  Petri,  quaj  est  in 

tliecity  isdestroyed;  seeVol,  1.  p.  25.  [i  37  J  15a"<ilica.     Inde  venientes  per  castni,  vil 

But  here  at  Tell  Hum  there  is  nothing  to  vicos,  vel  civitates,  ad  duos  fontes  venimu^ 

lead  to  such  a  change.     The  place  indeed  scilicet  Jor  et  Danl"     Auton.  Mart.  7. 
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€p  visited  Palestine  towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  and 
Telated  his  observations  to  Adamnanus.  In  connection  with  the 
lake  of  Q-alilee,  he  speaks  of  "  the  level  and  grassy  plot,  where  the 
Saviour  fed  the  five  thousand  ;  where  was  also  a  fonticulua  or 
small  fountain  ;  the  place  was  on  this  side  of  the  lake,  looking 
towards  the  city  of  Tiberias,  which  was  in  the  south."  *  He 
then  goes  on  to  say,  that  "  those  coming  from  Jerusalem,  who 
desire  to  go  to  Capernaum,  proceed^  by  the  direct  way  through 
Tiberias  ;  thence  along  the  lake  of  Galilee,  and  through  the  place 
of  benediction  before  described  ;  from  whence,  along  the  margin 
of  the  same  lake,  by  not  a  long -circuit,  they  arrive  at  Caper- 
naum upon  the  shore." "  Here  "  the  place  of  benediction"  can 
only  be  the  place  of  feeding  the  five  thousand  just  before  men- 
tioned ;  which  is  thus  definitely  fixed,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
upon  the  shore  of  the  lake.'  The  term  fonticulus  could  hardly 
be  applied  in  strictness  either  to  'Ain  el-Baridch  or  to  the 
Round  Fountain  ;  and  might  seem  rather  to  refer  to  same  small 
source  on  the  shore,  not  far  perhaps  from  Mejdol.  But  no  such 
fountain  is  reported  by  modem  travellers  ;  and,  so  far  as  we  now 
know,  the  plot  around  'Ain  el-Barideh  best  corresponds  with  the 
circumstances  described.  From  that  plot,  wherever  it  was,  a 
circuit  along  the  lake  brought  the  traveller  to  Capernaum ; 
obviously  the  first  town  upon  the  shore,  and  therefore  answering 
to  Khan  Minyeh. 

Arculfus  did  not  himself  .visit  Capernaum  ;  but  he  describes 
the  place  as  he  saw  it  from  a  neighbouring  hill :  *^  It  had  no 
wall ;  and  being  confined  to  a  narrow  space  'between  the  moun- 
tain and  lake,  it  extended  a  long  way  upon  the  shore  from  west 
to  east,  having  the  mountain  on  the  north  and  the  lake  on  the 
south."  *  The  hill  or  mountain,  from  which  Arculfus  had  this 
prospect,  is  unknown.  It  was,  however,  not  the  mount  of  the 
Beatitudes  so  called,  nor  the  Hajar  en-Nusrany  ;  for  he  nowhere 
makes  the  slightest  allusion  to  either  of  these.*  But  as  he 
actually  visited  the  place  on  the  shore  north  of  Tiberias,  where 
the  five  thousand  were  supposed  to  have  been  fed,  the  probability 

*  At  that  time,  as  now,  the  popniar  be-  cuitu  Caphamanm  perveniunt  maritimom ;" 

lief  held  the  miracle  to  have  been  wrought  Adainnan.  2.  25. 
on  the  wes«t  of  the.  lake :  *'  Qui  locus  citra        *  See  above,  p.  842. 
mare  <TalilaeaB  est,  respiciens  civitatem  Ti-         *  "  Quae,  nt  Arculfus  refcrt,  qui  earn  de 

beriadem  ab  aostrali  plaga  sibi  occurren-  monte   vicino  prospexit,  munim  non  lia- 

tem  ;**  Adamnan.  2.  24.     The  site  of  the  bens,  angusto  inter  montein  et  sta«rnuin 

miracle  was  later  changed  to  the  Ilajar  coartata  spatio,  per  illam  inaritimam  orain 

en^Nusmnj.  longo    tramite    protenditur,    montein    ab 

-'  **Qui  ab   Hierosolymis   descendentes  aquilonali  pla^^o,  lacuni  vero  ab  anstrali 

#spharnaum    adire  cupitftit,  per  Tiberia-  habens,  ab  occasu  in  ortum  exteusa  diri- 

dem  via  vadunt  recta:  deinde  secua  lacnm  ^tnr;**  Adamimn  2.  2r> 
Gnlileenp,    locumque    superius    ineinoratne         *  The  sermon  on  the  mount  had  not  yet 

be  tniictionis  ppr\-ium  habent :  a  quo  per  been  connected  with    the  KCirun  Hattin 

m..r.;inem  ejusdem  stagnl  nm  longo  cir-  see  iu  Vol  II.  p  371  sq.  [iii.  240  sq.J 
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is,  that  he  ascended  an  adjacent  hill  near  the  lake  for  the  veiy 
piiqjose  of  gaining  a  better  view  of  Capernaum.  From  that 
<;uarter  the  riew  would  be  as  he  describes  it ;  embracing  the 
mountain  behind  the  town,  and  the  little  bay  on  the  south  of 
the  promontory  ;  bv  reason  of  which,  and  of  the  general  curve 
by  which  the  shore  here  trends  northeast,  the  lake  appears  to  lie, 
and  actually  d«:»es  lie*  on  the  south  of  the  promontory.  The  cor- 
rectness of  these  remarks  will  be  apparent  on  consulting  not 
only  Kiepert's  map,  but  more  especially  those  of  Lieut.  Lynch 
and  of  II.  Isaml)err.*  All  these  considerations  seem  to  me  to 
rendt-r  it  more  than  probable,-  that  the  Capernaum  of  Arculfua 
was  at  Khan  Minyeh. 

This  ac^ain  is  stn»nc:lv  confirmed  bv  the  narrative  of  St. 
Willibald,  who  visited  the  Holy  Land  about  the  middle  of  the 
eijrhth  centurv,  some  fiftv  or  sixtv  vears  after  Arculfus.  From 
Til>erias  he  pnxreeded  along  the  lake  by  Magdala  to  Capernaum, 
where  was  a  house  and  a  great  wall.  Thence  he  went  on  to  Beth- 
saida,  where  was  a  church  ;  and  remaining  there  one  night,  he 
came  in  the  morning  to  Chorazin,  where  also  was  a  cnurch. 
His  next  stage  was  the  sources  of  the  Jordan."  This  narrative 
gives  us  distinctly  the  order  of  the  towns  along  the  lake  ;  and 
thus  fills  out  and  confirms  the  accounts  of  Jerome,  Antoninus, 
and  Arculfus.  The  Capernaum  of  them  all  was  obviously  at 
Khan  Minyeh. 

Xo  I'lirther  notice  of  Capernaum  occurs  imtil  late  in  the 
time  of  tlie  cnisades,  when  the  Kurim  Hattin  had  now  become 
the  inniint  of  the  Beatitudes,  and  is  usually  mentioned  in  con- 
n^'ctJMn  with  Capemanm.  Thus  Eugesippus,  who  wrote  not 
eaili<r  tlian  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  says  that 
*•  the  desr:(.*iit  of  that  mountain,  where  our  Lord  preached  to  the 
iiniltitu<h-s,  was  two  miles  from  Capernaum."^  Here  he  under- 
states tin?  distance  between  Khan  Minveh  and  the  mouth  of 
Wady  el-IIainani  ;  yet  in  so  doing  he  leaves  no  doubt  but  that 
lie  Ti'iSiiVilt'il  Capernaum  as  situated  at  the  former  spot. 

Of  the  like  tenor  is  the  lan'ruajre  of  Brocardus  near  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century.     Having  spoken  of  the  mount  of  the 

*  The  latter  in  the  Bulletin  do  la  Soc.  .  .  .  ihi  fuit  domus  et  mnrus  marrnns  . .  . 

de  'j- Mgr    .JjiTiv.    IS."»t. — It  is  tnie,  that  Et  inde  perjrcbant  ad  I^thsaidam  .  .  .  ibi 

T«dl  Ilfuii,  u«  «c'cii  from  a  distance,  seems  est  nunc  eccle^ia.    Et  illic  munente:*  unam 

to  hav«  a  mountain   beliind  it ;  but  it  is  mK'tem,    mane    per»rebant    ad    Corozaim 

only    a    very    gradual    acclivity,     which  ...     ibi     fuit     ecclesi.i    ('hristinnorum, 

reiichcM  its  eh'vation  a  mile  or  two  beyond,  etc.**     Vita  St.  Willibaldi  §§   16,  17.     See 

At  Khan  Minyeh  the  steep  wall  ri>e8  im-  also  in  Wright*s  Early  Travels  in  Palestine, 

mediately,  and   leaves  but  a  narrow  space  p.  1(>  .sq.  41 

between  it  and  the  bay.  ^  "  Secnndo   milliario   a   Caphamanra, 

^  "  Kt  inde  (sc.  Tiberiade)  ibunt  circa  de;«cen>us  illius  niontis  est,  in  quo  sermo 

man*,  etper;j;ebantseeu8  vicum  Mai^dalena*.  cinatus  est  ad  turbaa  ;"  Eugesipp.  in  L 

Et  veniebant  ad  ilium  \icum  Caphamaum  Allatii  SNnnmikta  p.  101) 
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Beatitudes,  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  '^  at  its  foot  rises  a  fonntain, 
which  some  dream  to  be:a  vein  of  the  Nile."  He  regards  it  as 
the  soorce  mentioned  by  Josephns  ;  but  whether  he  has  in  view 
the  Bound  Fountain  or  'Ain  el-Barideh,  it  is  difficult  to  say ; 
for  he  immediately  adds,  that  at  twenty  paces  from  the  fountain 
and  by  the  lake,  is  the  place  where  Jesus  appeared  to  his  dis- 
ciples after  his  resurrection.  "  From  that  place  easterly  after  one 
leaeue  (hour)  is  the  city  of  Capernaum,"  formerly  glorious  ;  but 
now  a  humble  village,  containing  scarcely  seven  fishermen's 
huts."  *  This  again  is  decisive  as  to  the  position  of  the  Caper- 
naum of  that  day  at  Khan  MinyeL 

Nearly  forty  years  after  Brocardus  thus  wrote,  Marinus 
Sanutus  (A.  D.  1321)  presented  to  the  pope  his  plan  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  including  a  description  of  the  coun- 
try. He  copies  almost  literallv  what  Brocardus  pavs  of  •  the 
mount  where  our  Lord  preached  ;  and  of  the  fountain  at  its 
foot,  which  Marinus  says  was  thirty  {)aces  from  the  lake.' 
Then,  referring  to  his  map,  he  proceeds :  "  In  no.  xxL  is 
Capernaum,  near  the  northern  side  of  the  lake  of  Galilee,  at 
two  leagues'  (hours')  distance  ; "  meaning  obviously  two  hours 
from  the  northern  end.'  This  again  fixes  the  Cajiernaum  of  his 
day  at  Khan  Minveh. 

The  testimony  of  Quaresmius,  about  A.  D.  1620,  is  brief, 
but  decisive  ;  since  he  names  the  place.  On  the  site  of  Caper- 
naum, he  says,  are  many  ruins,  and  a  miserable  divcrsorium 
(Khan),  called  in  Arabic  Jlenich  (Minyeh),  six  miles  distant 
from  the  place  where  the  Jordan  enters  the  lake.*  This  ex- 
plains also  the  "  two  leagues"  of  Marinus  Sanutus. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  proceed  further.  The  amount  of  all 
this  series  of  testimony,  fairly  considered,  is  to  show,  that  from 
the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  down  to  Quaresmius,  the  site 
of  Capernaum  was  regarded  as  known  ;  and,  by  the  better  class 

• 

'  *^  Ab   hoc    fonte   si   ieris  per  vigrinti  of  Inngnage  to  place  the  terminuM  d  quo 

panoif  supra  mare  Galilsnr.  est  loons  nbi  at  the  base  of  the  mrnntain  or  near  it :  if 

Christns.  etc  .  .  .  Ab  eo   loco  orientem  so  meant,  the  cIaD«e  would  have  been  pra- 

Temis  per  onam  leucam  est  Capemanm,  celled  bv  ind(^  <  r  the  like,  aj»  tLjewhere.— 

ciritas  quondam  gloriosa,  sed  nuiic  ricus  L'r  WiL^on  appeals  to  the  map  of  M.  Sa- 

fanmilis,  rix  septem  habens  casas  pi«cato-  nntnsL    This  is  ratlier  unsafe  p^nnd :  since 

mm  ;"  Brocardns  c.  4.  p.  ]  73.  on  his  mnp  he  puts  the  mount  o\  Beati- 

*  **  Ad   pedem    ejus  oritur  fons,  joxta  tndes  at  quite  a  distance  north  of  the  lake, 

mare  GalHiec  ad  XXX.  passus,  quiifti  dicnnt  It  seems  very  doubtful  whether*  Sanutus 

veyam  NilL"     Marin.  Sannt.  3.  14.  3.  p.  ever  saw  the  lake. 

247.  *  **  In  pre.-^iitia  in  illius  (<c.  Caphar- 

'  '*  In  zxL  est  Caphamamn,  pmp^  latns  '  nauni)  %itu  multa?  rains  cemujitur,  et  mi- 

aqtiflonare  maris   Galilsne,  ad  duas  leu-  S4*r.ibile  diversorium  ...  A  loo-  und*'  Jor- 

tfas:**  ibid.  3.  4.  7.  p.  247.     The  phrase  danis  intluit  in  n.are  Galib.-;e  di?tatadsex 

^ad  duas  leocns**  here  refers  to  j'VOf^ ;  milliaria.    Arabice    Mtuich  Lui^cupator.' 

Just  as  in  the  precedinfj;  note  **  ad  xxx  pas-  Quaresm.  IL  p.  66d            * 
•na  **  ret'ent  lojuzta.    It  is  again^  the  lawa 
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■  • 

of  pilgrims  at  least,  was  held  to  be  in  the  northern  end  of  the 
plain  el-Ghuweir. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  recapitulate  the  points  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  maintain,  viz. 

That  Gennesaret  was  a  known  and  limited  tract. 

That,  according  to  the  Evangelists,  Capernaum  was  situated 
in  or  near  that  tract. 

That  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  Josephus  go  to  fix  it 
near  'Ain  et-Tin. 

That  down  to  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  recognised 
there  by  all  the  more  intelligent  travellers. 

It  was  apparently  during  the  same  seventeenth  century,  that 
the  tradition  began  to  waver,  and  to  transfer  the  site  of  Caper- 
naum to  Tell  Hiim.  The  latter  is  first 'mentioned  by  Nau, 
about  A.  D.  1674. » 

Bethsaida.  Besides  the  general  inference  from  the  name 
and  other  circumstances,  that  Bethsaida  was  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  not  far  from  Capernaum,  we  have  (I  think)  already  dis- 
covered some  data,  by  which  to  assign  for  it  a  more  specific  po- 
sition. 

When  our  Lord  sent  away  the  disciples  from  the  place  where 
he  had  fed  the  five  thousand  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  the 
lake,  Mark  relates  that  they  entered  into  a  boat  in  order  to  cross 
the  lake  to  Bethsaida  ;  while  John  says,  they  departed  for 
Capernaum.  Being  driven  out  of  their  course  by  the  wind  and 
waves,  after  daybreak  Jesus  comes  to  them  walking  on  the 
water ;  they  land  in  the  tract  Gennesaret,  and  repair  to 
Caiiernauiri.' 

Here  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  Mark  and  John  dis- 
appears at  OHce,  if  Bethsaida  lay  near  to  Capernaum,  and  if  the 
disciples  perhaps  intended  first  to  touch  at  the  former  place, 
before  landing  at  the  latter.  As  they  were  driven  out  of  their 
course  towards  the  south,  and  came  to  Capernaum  from,  that 
quarter,  it  would  seem  most  probable  that  Bethsaida  lay  north 
of  Capernaum. 

This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  language  of  Jerome, 
where  he  says  that  "  Capernaum,  Tiberias,  Bethsaida,  and  Cho- 
razin,  were  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  lake."  ^  He  probably 
here  names  Capernaum  first,  as  the  most  important ;  and  then 
Tiberifls,  the  southernmost,  as  more  important  in  his  day  than 
the  two  remaining  places  ;  one  of  which,  at  least,  was  tbfen 
deserted.     As  neither  of  these  two  towns  are  ever  spoken  of,  in 

*  Nau,  Voyage  p.  572.     See  above,  in         '  See  above,  p.  354.  n.  4. — Onomast 

Vol.  n.  p.  ^OH^Ciii.  300.  ]  art.  Bethzaida  :  "  Civitns  est  Galilaea  . .  . 

'  Mark  6,  4;>.     John  6,  17. — Mark  6,     prope    stagnum   Genesareth."       Eusebius 

63.     Matt  14,  34.     Jolui  G,  24.  25.  says :  irp^j  rp  TcyTjaraplrp  Xiyarg. 
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Scripture  or  elsewhere,  as  in  any  connection  with  the  tract  of 
Gennesaret,  they  are  more  probably  to  be  sought  as  before,  on 
the  north  of  Capernaum. 

To  all  this  comes  the  direct  testimony  of  St.  Willibald 
already  quoted.'  He  passed  from  Tiberias  along  the  lake  by 
Magdala  to*  Capernaum  ;  and  thence  to  Bethsaida,  where  he 
remained  over  night.  This  accords  with  and  confirms  the  infer- 
ence above' drawn  from  Scripture  and  the  language  of  Jerome. 

We  have  found  Capernaum  at  Khan  Minyeh  ;  and  the 
problem  noV  is,  to  find  a  place  corresponding  to  Bethsaida,  on 
the  shore  north  of  the  Khan,  and  not  far  distant  from  it. 
Such  a  place  is  et-Tabighah,  situated  on  the  shore  about  two 
thirds  of  a  mile  north  of  the  Khan,  and  presenting  the  evidence 
of  its  antiquity  in  the  massive  Eoman  reservoir  above  described, 
and  in  other  less  important  remains.'* 

There  seems  good  reason,  therefore,  for  fixing  upon  et-Ta- 
bighah |ks  the  ancient  Bethsaida  of  Galilee.' 

Chobazin. — I  have  already  related  the  circumstances,  which 
forbid  me  to  regard  the  trivial  remains  at  Kerazeh  as  repre- 
senting the  site  of  the  ancient  Chorazin.* 

On  the  other  hand,  both  Bethsaida  and  Chorazin  appear  to 
have  been  places  of  importance.  Bethsaida  is  expressly  called 
a  city.^  Chorazin  is  mentioned  but  twice  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and,  on  the  first  occasion,  it  is  said  that  our  Lord 
"began  to  upbraid  the  cities  wherein  most  of  his  mighty  works 
were  done."  •  These  cities,  both  there  and  in  the  other  passage, 
were  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  and  Capernaum.  In  the  same  con- 
nection, Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  are  contrasted  with  Tyre  and 
Sidon  ;  showing  not  indeed  that  they  were  large  cities  like 
those,  but  that  at  any  rate  they  were  not  merely  inconsiderable 
villages.  It  would  seem,  that  the  three,  Capernaum,  Bethsaida, 
and  Chorazin,  were  at  that  epoch,  and  before  the  building  up  of 
Tiberias,  the  chief  towns  along  the  lake  ;  and  our  Lord,  residing 
in  Capernaum,  showed  forth  his  mighty  works  chiefly  in  those 
three  places,  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other. 

*  See  above,  p.  856.  be    of   much   weight.      And   farther,    it 

*  See  above,  pp.  34S,  846.  does  not  appear  from  Seetzen's  narrative, 
'  Ritter  places  Bethsaida  at  Kh&n  Min-     that  he  learned  this  name  from  his  guides 

yeh  ;  chiefly  on  the  anthority  of  Seetzen,  at  till     More  probably  he  obtained  it  from 

who  is  snpposed  to  have  heard  there  the  the  Greek  bishop  of  T\'re  and  Sidon,  with 

name  Bat-Szaida  from  his  guides  ;  Erdk.  whom  he  lodged  at  Hasbeiyu ;  from  whom 

X^^  pp.  338-336.     See  above,  Vol.  11.  p.  too,  doubtle.^s,  he  learned  that  Tell  Hiim 

405.  n.  3.  [iii.  p.  296.  n.j — The  suggestion,  wa»  Capmaum,  and  that  Chorazin  wu 

that  the  testimony  of  those  guides,  who  cast  of  the  lake;  Reisen,  Berl.   1854,  Bd. 

came  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  I.  pp.  344.  345,  comp.  pp.  323,  327. 

might  rest  on  ancient  tradition,  which  had  ^  See  above,  p.*  347. 

been  for  centuries  lost  among  the  people  *  John  1 ,  45. 

oo  the  west  of  the  lake,  is  too  fancifnl  to  *  Matt.  11,  21  ;  comp.  Luke  10,  18. 
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Eusebius  and  Jerome  merely  speak  of  Chorazin  in  their  day 
as  deserted  ;  it  lay  two  Boman  miles  from  Capernaum,  but  the 
direction  is  not  given.'  But  Jerome  elsewhere  says  expressly, 
that  all  these  towns  lay  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake ;  and  he 
apparently  names  Chorazin  as  the  northernmost.*  To  the  same 
purpose  is  the  testimony  of  St.  Willibald  already  quoted  above.* 
He  passed  from  Tiberias  by  Magdala  to  Capernaum,  ^ethsaida, 
and  Chorazin  in  succession ;  and  thence  to  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan.  The  slight  mention  of  Chorazin  by  Brocardus  likewise 
places  it  on  the  northeast  of  Capernaum,  towards  the  entrance 
of  the  Jordan  into  the  lake.* 

In  view  of  all  the  preceding  considerations,  and  regarding 
the  site  of  Capernaum  as  at  Khan  Minyeh,  I  am  unable  to 
resist  the  conclusion,  that  the  site  of  Chorazin  is  to  be  sought  at 
Tell  Hilm.  It  was  a  Jewish  city  ;  and  the  remains  of  its 
splendid  synagogue  testify  to  its  ancient  importance,  even,  as 
contrasted  with  Tyre  and  Sidon.  • 

Thus  with  the  remains  of  the  three  ancient  sites  still  seen 
along  the  shore,  Khrm  Minyeh,  et-Tabighah,  and  Tell  Hiim,  we 
are  able,  on  something  more  than  merely  probable  grounds,  to 
connect  the  names  of  the  three  lost  ancient  cities,  Capernaum, 
Bethsaida,  and  Chorazin.* 

Should  anyone  still  be  disposed  to  lay  weight  upon  the  name 
Kerazeh,  as  having  some  possible  connection  with  the  ancient 
Chorazin  ;  let  him  consider,  whether,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
town  u])on  the  shore,  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  may  not  have 
retired  to  that  spot,  and  there  built  up  a  vnllage  bearing  the  same 
name.  A  com])lote  analogy  for  such  an  hypothesis  exists  in  the 
case  of  the  ancient  Zarephath  or  Sarcpta,  on  the  shore  between 
Tvre  and  Sidon.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  site  are  still  seen 
on  tlie  plain  near  the  sea ;  while  its  rrKulern  representative,  the 

'  Onomast.  art.   Cborozawu     As  in  the  which  is  not  Galilee,  bnt  was  beyond  Jop- 

case   of    Capernaum,  Eusebius  here  calls  dan;  B.  J.  2.  9.  1,  *0  fikv  (^iKtmros)  .  .  . 

Chorazin  rt  viUarfe,  Kd>fxrj ;  Jerome,  oppi-  icri^d  Kaiadpeiavy  k&v  r^  xdrw  VavXaytruc^ 

dum. — The  reading  of"  the  (ircek  is  erro-  *\ov\iaZa.     In  like  manner  Pliny  and  Je- 

neoiisly  tvnelv  {tfi')   miles;  while  tliat   of  rome  both  speak  of  Julias  as  east  of  the  Jor- 

JeroTne,  on   any  of  the  various  theories,  dan;  e.  g.  Plin.  H.  N.  5.    ir>,   "Jordanes 

can  only  l)e  regarded  as  an  approximation  in  lacum  se  fundit .  .  .  amopnis  cin^nmsep- 

to  the  tnith.  tum  oppidis,  ab  oriente  Juliade  et  Hippo." 

'  Ilieron.  Comm.  in  Esa.  ix.  1,  p.  83,  ed.  Hieron.  Comm.  in  Matt.  xvi.  13,  *•  Philip- 
Mart.  "  I^icnm  (lenesareth,  in  cujus  litoro  pus  ...  ex  nomine  filiae  ejus  (Angusti) 
Capernaum  et  Tiberias  et  Bethsaida  et  Juliadem  Irann  Jordanetn  extruxit."  But 
Chorozaim  sitiE  sint  **  M.  De  Saulcy  in  a  slashing  style  of  criti- 

•  See  above,  p  356.  cism  extends  Gaulouitis  to  the  west  of  tlie 

*  "  Proinde  ii  civitate  Corozaim  et  ostio  lake  :  thinks  Pliny  was  mistaken  ;  and  pe- 
fluvii  Jordanis  contra  aquilonem,"  etc.  fers  the  .lulias  of  Jerome  to  Herod's  Julias 
Brocar  us  c.  4.  p.  1 73.  in    Perea,   although   Jerome  is  expressly 

■ '  M.  De  Saulcy  assumes,  that  Tell  HAm  speaking  of  that  built  by   Philip.      See 

was  the  site  of  Julius,  the  northern  Beth-  more  above  in  Vol.  11.  p.   313.  n.   3.  [iii 

saida ;  Narrat.  II.  p.  489  sq.     But  Jose-  308.  n.  3.j 
phus   places  Julias   in   lower  Gaulouitis, 
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Tillage  Sfirafend,  lies  at  a  distance  upon  the  hills  back  of  the 
plain.^ 


We  set  off  from  Bir  Kerfizeh  at  1.40,  taking  a  course  about 
N.  30^  W.  in  order  to  strike  a  road  leading  from  the  north  end 
of  the  lake  to  Safed.  This  was  said  to  pass  not  far  from  Jubb 
Tilsuf,  where  our  muleteers  were  to  wait  for  us.  We  would 
^adly  have  taken  the  route  by  the  ruins,  and  so  up  along  the 
main  valley  ;  but  there  was  no  trace  of  a  path  in  that  direction. 
We  rose  gradually  as  we  advanced  ;  and  at  1.55  came  out  upon 
the  higher  open  region."  At  2.10  we  came  to  our  former  road 
(in  1838)  from  the  lake  to  Safcd,  and  turned  into  it  on  a  course 
about  N.  70^  W.  A*  2.25  we  crossed  one  of  the  heads  of  the  val- 
ley we  had  ascended  from  Tell  Htlm,  here  running  about  S.  20°  E. 
and  ten  minutes  later  descended  into  the  other  and  main  head, 
coming  down  from  the  very  base  of  the  higher  Safed  hills.  Bising 
upon  the  other  side  we  came  at  2.55  to  the  Damascus  road, 
which  comes  up  from  Khan  Minyeh  by  Khan  Jubb  Ytisuf,  and 
passes  on  to  the  bridge  below  the  Htlleh.  Here  we  waited  fifteen 
minutes,  while  a  messenger  brought  up  the  muleteers  from  the 
Khfin,  some  half  a  mile  distant. 

At  3.10  we  set  off  again  on  the  northern  road.  The  path  to 
the  bridge  soon  diverged  on  the  right.  We  kept  along  on  a 
direct  course  near  the  higher  hills  ;  and,  recessing  the  main 
head  of  the  valley  above  mentioned,  had  it  upon  our  left  as  we 
gradually  ascended.  It  here  has  the  Safed  mountain  for  its 
western  bank.'  As  we  reached  the  higher  tract,  we  had  again 
traces  of  a  limestone  formation  ;  almost  the  only  stones  not  vol- 
canic, which  we  had  seen  since  Ltlbieh,  except  the  precipices  of 
Wady  Hamam.  Near  the  highest  point  we  fell  in  with  a  large 
black  snake,  three  feet  or  more  long,  the  only  one  I  saw  in  the 
country. 

On  coming  in  view  of  the  lake  of  the  HAleh,  the  road  descends 
gradually  to  the  plain  along  its  shore.  After  following  this  road 
for  a  time,  we  turned  more  to  the  left,  and  ascending  reached  at 
4.20  the  village  of  Ja'ftneh.  It  lies  nearly  midway  up  the  de- 
clivity of  the  western  mountain  ;  and  is  one  of  the  four  villages, 
which  occupy  this  declivity,  overlooking  the  Ard  el-Khait  and 
the  lake  of  the  Htlleh  beyond.  Here,  indeed,  we  could  overlook 
both  the  lakes  ;  and  could  see  that  the  Htlleh  was  the  highest 
by  some  hundreds  of  feet,  as  it  seemed.     The  village  of  Ja'Aneh 

>  Sec  VoL  IL  pp.  4Z4,  ^75.  [iil  412,  Hattin  228'.    We  were  now  upon  high 

418.]  table  land. 

*  Bearings  at  1.55  :  Tiberias  195°.   Blr  'Bearings    at    8.45  x    Tiberias    184^ 

Kerazfrh  217',  im.    Mejdel  212\    Kum  Khun  192 \ 

Vol.  m.— 31    ' 
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is  still  south  of  the  upper  lake.  A  Wady  with  a  small  etieain  'i 
descends  on  the  south  of  the  village.  Another  village,  Fir'im, 
lies  on  the  north,  about  a  mile  distant,  with  a  Wady  of  the  same 
name  just  beyond,  which  descends  to  the  lake.  Jebel  esh-Shdkh 
was  here  seen  in  all  his  majesty.  The  snows  and  'ice  upon  his 
crown  were  much  diminished,  since  we  last  saw  him  in  April* 

In  one  of  the  lanes  of  Ja'tlneh  I  came  upon  the  broken  ehafl 
of  a  granite  column,  still  standing.  On  a  garden  wall  near  by 
was  a  capital  of  limestone,  of  the  Jewish  type,  that  b,  a  sort  of 
Doric  with  parallel  rings.  It  once  belonged,  probably,  to  a  syna- 
gogue. 

In  the  Ehait  there  is  an  encampment  of  Turkmans,  chiefly  at 
el-Mo ntar  ;  they  are  said  to  have  remained  here  from  former 
times,  and  keep  themselves  distinct.  ThcFC  is  also. an  encamp- 
ment of  Kurds.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  various  tribes  of 
Arabs  dwelling  in  tents. — The  Jisr  Ben&t  Ya'kob  seemed  to  be 
about  five  niil^s  distant.  It  was  not  here  visible,  nor  its  Khftn ; 
but  we  could  see  the  road  passing  up  from  it,  and  leading  across 
the  country  beyond  the  Jordan. 

Both  yesterday  and  to  day  we  passed  several  fields  of  grain 
in  the  process  of  harvesting,  while  others  near  by  were  yet  quite 
green.  This  was  said  to  be  in  consequence  of  the  earlier  sowing 
of  the  former.     The  earlier  the  seed-time,  the  earlier  the  harvest. 

During  the  day  I  had  found  myself  quite  unwell,  and 
reached  Ja'i'ineh  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion.  The  complaint 
increased  from  dav  to  day  :  and  afterwards  detained  me  for 
several  days  at  Hasbciya. 

Wef^nesf^ay,  May  19^A. — We  sent  off  the  muleteers  bv  the 
road  alon*:^  the  plain  ;  intending  ourselves  to  tiike  a  route  lying 
alx^ve  the  foot  of  the  mountains  along  the  line  of  villages.  Our 
object  in  this  was  to  visit  a  site  of  ruins,  called  Kasytn,  of 
wliicli  we  had  several  times  heard,  even  as  far  back  as  at  Kefr 
Bir'ini. 

Leaving  Ja'ilneh  at  6.20,  we  came  at  6.45  to  the  channel  of 
Wady  Fir'im  ;  the  village  being  above  us  on  the  left,  about  * 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant.     On  the  way  we  started  up  an  immense 
hawk  or  vulture,  with  yellow  breast  and  black  wings,  as  large  ^ 
a  middle  sized  dog.     Our  Arabs  called  it  Atcd),     At  7  o'clock 
we  wore  at  Mugh{\r,  the  third  village  ;  and  j)assed  directly  unde^ 
it.     We  saw  here  columns  in  a  wall,  and  se])ulchral  excavatioi^- 
Here  Jebel  SOnnin  came  in  sight ;  having  on  it  apparently  th^^^ 
snow  than  Hermou.'*     At  7.15  was  the  foujitain  of  the  viUafC^  ^ 

*  Bearings  at  Ja'Aneh:  Fir'im  5'.  Mn-  '  Bearings^from  Maghar:  el-Man^  ^ 

gh&r  26  .  South  end  of  lake  54  .  Tell  el-  beh  155 \     el-Munt^r  109".     Tellel-F'^'J 

Jeras,  beyond  the  Jordan,  95'.  Jebel  esh-  100  .     Sonth  end  of  lake  60  \    Nortl*    * 

Sheikh  36\     el-MuntarSS.  of  lake  30'.    Jebel  esh-Sheikh  36  \     -^ 
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lying  nearer  indeed  to  the  next   village,  but  used    only  by 
Mugh&r. 

We  came  at  7.25  to  KOba'a,  the  largest  of  the  four  villages, 
situated  on  a  projecting  point  between  two  small  Wadys.  We 
passed  back  of  it,  where  on  the  ridge  was  a  small  pond  of  water 
collected  from  a  fountain.  At  7.37  was  the  fountain  of  Kubd'a, 
and  a  sepulchre  in  a  large  rock  near  by.  We  now  came  to  the 
deep  Wady  Lauz,  and  descended  its  steep  grassy  declivity, 
crossing  the  water-bed  at  7.45.  It  seemed  to  be  connected  with 
a  ravine,  which  was  seen  crossing  the  plain  towards  the  south  end 
of  the  lake.  After  ascending  the  northern  bank,  we  almost 
immediately  descended  again  into  Wady  'Amtikah,  a  deep 
ravine  coming  down  from  S.  70^  W.  and  uniting  just  above  us 
with  another  one  on  the  north.  On  its  northern  side,  a  little 
east  of  us,  was  a  Tell  called  Mughr  en-Namar,  from  caves  near 
it.  Crossing  the  water-bed  at  8.07,  we  ascended  and  kept  along 
as  before,  over  low  spurs  and  shallow  Wadys.  At  8.35  we 
reached  Martls,  the  ruin  of  a  small  village  built  of  unhewn 
stones,  like  those  behind  us,  with  a  tank  now  dry.  A  few  olive 
trees  and  fig  trees  around  it  seemed  to  show,  that  it  had  not 
been  long  desolate.  There  was  here  also  a  small  arable  tract. 
We  were  now  nearly  opposite  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  which 
bore  N.  87°  E. 

Passing  on  and  crossing  another  ravine,  we  saw  at  8.50  two 
sepulchres  hewn  in  the  rocks  ;  and  came  at  9  o'clock  to  the  site 
called  Kasnln.  Having  so  often  heard  of  these  ruins,  we  were 
disappointed  in  finding  only  the  remains  of  a  common  town, 
larger  indeed  than  Manis,  but  like  it  built  of  unhewn  stones, 
and  now  thickly  overgrown  with  thistles.  There  was  also  a 
tank  now  without  water.  The  declivity  in  front  descends  to 
Wady  Hendaj,  here  coming  out  from  the  W.  N.  W.  of  which  in- 
deed it  forms  the  high  southwestern  side.  The  Hendaj  is  joined 
not  far  above  by  Wady  'Uba,  which  is  just  north  of  Kasyim.* — 
I  afterwards  learned  from  the  Eev.  Mr  Porter  of  Damascus,  that 
he  and  Dr  Paulding  once  passed  up  from  the  mouth  of  Wady " 
Hendaj  to  Safed.  After  ascending  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  they* 
came  to  a  site  of  ruins  on  the  southern  side,  for  which  they 
heard  no  name  ;  but  found  columns  as  of  a  temple,  and  also  an 
upright  stone  three  feet  high  with  a  Greek  inscription,  which 
they  did  not  copy.  This  spot  could  only  have  been  Kasyiln ; 
though  we  saw  there  no  columns  nor  inscriptions.  The  col- 
umns, not  improbably,  may  have  been  those  of  a  Jewish  syna- 
gogue. 

Around   Kasyiln   is   an   arable   tract   larger   than   that   at 

d  Sunnln   20^     Tell  el-Hurraweh,  just        '  Bearings  at   Kasjiin:    Mains    191* 
over  'Ain  MelUhah,  19''.  South  end  of  upper  lake  95  V 
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Marfts.  Our  ride  thus  far  to-day  had  been  quite  an  uncomfort- 
able one,  mostly  without  a  path  and  through  tracts  rendered 
almost  impassable  by  the  many  thistles.  The  r^on  is  one  of 
hills  and  spurs,  considerably  elevated  above  the  plain,  but  having 
much  higher  mountains  towards  the  west. 

There  being  no  road  to  the  north  across  Wady  Hendaj,  we 
now,  at  9.10,  turned  down  eastward  into  the  mouth  of  that 
valley,  descending  first  over  a  gentle  cultivated  slope  and  then 
by  a  very  steep  declivity  ;  in  all  not  less  than  from  three  hun- 
dred to  four  hundred  feet.  We  came  to  the  bottom  at  9.35, 
and  found  a  fine  limpid  stream  of  water.  Farther  uft  the  Wady 
is  called  el-Mu'addamiyeh,  and  has  its  beginning  near  el-Jish.^ 
We  followed  down  the  brook  to  the  plain.  A  travelled  road 
passes  up  the  valley,  coming  apparently  from  the  Jisr  Benat 
Ya'kob.  Crossing  the  point  of  the  left  hand  hill  at  9.55,*  we 
turned  to  the  left  on  a  northern  road  ;  and  at  10  o'clock  came 
to  a  fork  where  it  is  crossed  by  a  road  from  the  Jisr  to  Kedes, 
Here  our  muleteers  were  waiting.  We  followed  the  Kedes  road  ; 
and  at  10.10  began  to  ascend  the  hills,  which  here  again  ran 
quite  down  to  the  lake.'  Our  course  was  about  northwest. 
The  plain  along  the  lake  is  fertile,  and  differs  from  the  Ghor  in 
being  productive  without  irrigation. 

In  ascending  the  lulls,  we  rose  first  to  a  ^mall  fertile  plain  ; 
and  then  again  to  another  larger ;  forming  two  steps  of  the 
ascent.  Tlie  second  is  drained  bv  a  Wadv,  which  breaks  down 
to  the  Hiileli  through  a  g{ip  ;  this  at  11  o'clock  bore  east, 
and  is  a  little  south  of  MeUahah.  Here  we  began  to  climb 
the  still  higher  hills  in  the  northwest  ;  from  which,  as  we 
ascended,  thei^*  was  a  fine  view  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
lake.  At  11.15  we  came  out  upon  the  high  plain  or  plateau  of 
Kedes  ;  and  had  on  our  left,  S.  60°  W.  a  prominent  Tell  with 
ruins,  called  Khuraibeli.  We  turned  off*,  without  a  path,  to 
visit  it. 

On  aj)j)roaching  the  foot  of  the  Tell  we  came  upon  an  oil- 
press  of  !*(  »rmer  days.  We  ascended  from  the  north  ;  and  here, 
n(jt  far  above  the  base,  was  an  ancient  sepulchre  in  good  preser- 
vation. The  lower  (northern)  side  of  a  sunken  rock  had  been 
laid  bare,  and  hewn  so  as  to  form  a  perpendicular  surface  ;  in 
this  was  a  door,  with  an  inclined  plane  leading  down  to  it  ; 
while  upon  the  rock  above  was  a  cyclopean  wall.  We  saw 
no  other  tombs.  We  reached  the  top  at  11.40.  The  place  is 
high   and   sightly ;   overlooking   the   deep   and    rugged  Wady 

*  See  VoL  II.  p.  44C.  [iii.  370.]  Bedawr  rums   along  the  low  hills  which 
■'  At  0  55,  el-Hiim'iweli  bore  12  \  bound  the  bottom  land  of  the  plain  on  the 

•  Hearir.g^  at   10.10:  Chiftlih  UV,  3     south. 

Wftlvkiis  172  ,  2  m.     These  are  two 
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Hend&j  on  the  south,  and  the  plain  of  Kedcs  towards  the 
north,  with  a  fine  view  of  the  lake  and  the  plain  of  the  HtUeh 
north  of  it.  Wady  Hendaj  breaks  down  just  above  between  lofty 
precipices.  At  the  foot  of  the  Tell  on  the  north,  is  a  strip  of 
lower  plain,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  some  fifty  feet 
or  more  below  the  plain  of  Kedes.  It  has  on  the  north  a  rocky 
eminence,  and  is  drained  to  the  Hendaj  by  a  Wady  on  the  west 
of  the  TeU. 

On  the  summit  of  the  Tell  are  many  large  heaps  of  stones. 
Some  of  the  stones  are  large  and  squared,  but  not  hewn.  We 
saw  neither  bevelled  stones,  nor  columns.  Most  of  the  stones, 
apparently,  had  often  been  built  up  into  houses  of  difierent 
epochs.  Here  also  were  two  oil-presses  ;  or,  rather,  one  of  them 
was  perhaps  the  vat  for  receiving  the  oil ;  it  was  round  and  deep, 
and  lower  and  smaller  than  the  press.  These  presses  show,  that 
the  olive  was  once  extensively  cultivated  here  ;  while  now  not 
an  olive  tree  is  seen.  Many  oaks  (Baltita)  are  scattered  roun^ 
about.* 

This  Tell  had  been  seen  and  noted  by  Dr  Smith  when  at  Kedes 
in  1844  ;  and  I  had  formerly  suggested  the  inquirj^,  whether  it 
might  not  possibly  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hazor  of  Naphtali.* 
We  had  now  come  hither  to  examine  this  point  upon  the  spot. 
The  Hazor  of  Naphtali  ^  was  obviously  the  Hazor  of  Jabin  ;  who 
gathered  many  kings  together  against  Joshua  to  the  waters  of 
Meroni,  the  present  lake  of  the  Hftleh ;  but  was  discomfited  by 
that  leader,  and  Hazor  burned  with  fire.^  This  account  pre- 
supposes that  Hazor  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  ;  and  Jose- 
phua  says  expressly,  that  it  " layover  the  lake  Semechonitis,"  as 
he  names  it.*  At  a  later  period  another  Jabin  of  Hazor  op- 
pressed Israel,  whose  armies  were  discomfited  by  Deborah  and 
Banik.*  The  same  Hazor,  apparently,  was  fortified  by  Solomon.' 
We  read,  further,  that  under  Pekah  king  of  Israel,  "  Tiglath- 
pileser  king  of  Assyria  came  and  took  Ijon,  and  Abel-beth- 
Maachah,  and  Janoah,  and  Kedesli,  and  Hazor,  and  Gilead,  and 
Galilee,  all  the  land  of  Naphtali,  and  carried  them  captive  to 
Assyria."'  Tiglath-pileser  came  from  the  north,  and  Ijon, 
Abel,  Kedesh,  and  Gilead,  are  mentioned  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  known  to  lie,  from  north  to  south.  Hence  arises  a 
very  strong  presumption,  that  Hazor,  being   mentioned  next  to 

■  Bearings  from  Tell  Khiiraibeh :  Ke<ie8  *  Josh.  11,  1-13. 

4'.    el-HurrAweh  67\    Tellel  Ferasll7^  *  Jos.  Antt  5.  6.  1,  i^  'Atrdpou  wSXaas 

North  end  of  lake  87  ^    Suuth  end  of  lake  .  .  ,  aur}]  8^  vwtpKfiTcu  rris  2</i(x^''*'>'<^< 

116\    'Alma  242V    Wady  Hendaj,  course  Klfiyrfs. 

above,  242V  •  Judg.  c.  4. 

•  See   Biblioth.   Sacra,    1847.   p.   403.  ^  1  K.  9.  16. 

Comp.  BibUoth.  Saa  1846.  pp.  212,  213.  "  2  K.  16,  29. 

"  Josh.  19,  86. 
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Kedesh,  was  not  far  distant  from  it  towards  the  sonth.  Thif 
again  is  strengthened  by  the  enumeration  of  the  fenced  cities  of 
Naphtali  in  the  reverse  order,  from  south  to  north,  viz.  "  Ham- 
math,  Rakkath,  and  Chinnereth,  and  Adamah,  and  Bamah,  and 
Hazor,  and  Kedesh."  *  There  is  no  further  mention  of  this 
Hazor  after  the  invasion  of  Tiglath-pileser,  except  historically 
by  Josephus  as  above  cited. 

So  far  as  the  situation  is  concerned,  no  spot  could  correspond 
more  completely  to  the  data  above  collected,  than  this  Tell.  It 
overlooks  the  lake  and  plain  of  the  Htlleh,  being  nearly  opposite 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  former ;  it  is  distant  one  hour 
from  Kedes  towards  the  south ;  and  is  in  itself  a  position  of 
great  strength.  The  present  indefinite  name  'Ruins,'  affords 
no  clew.  The  main  objection  is  perhaps  the  absence  of  all  ap- 
pearance of  fortifications  and  of  large  structures  ;  but  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  place  was  destroyed  before  the  Jewish 
exile,  and  never  afterwards  built  up  ;  except,  according  to  what 
now  appears,  as  an  agricultural  village.  That  it  was  once  a 
large  place,  is  evident.  The  sepulchre  marks  high  antiquity, 
wealth,  and  probable  rank  ;  while  the  structures  which  now  give 
distinction  to  Kedes  are  of  a  far  later  date.  I  am  therefore  led 
to  lay  no  great  stress  upon  this  objection  ;  and  am  disposed  to 
rest  in  the  conclusion,  that  this  spot  was  the  site  t)f  the  Hazor 
of  Naphtali. 

Should  any  one  object,  that  in  this  way  the  regal  cities  of 
Hazor  and  Kedes  would  be  brought  too  near  each  other,  let 
him  remember  the  analogous  cases  of  Taanach  and  Megiddo, 
Gibeah  and  Ramah,  Bethel  and  Ai. 

We  had  already  examined  two  places,  bearing  names  some- 
what similar  to  Hazor,  and  we  afterw^ards  visited  a  third  on  the 
east  of  Banias.'  But  neither  of  them  correspond  at  all  with  the 
historical  notices,  which  nmst  determine  the  site  of  Hazor. 

Leaving  the  summit  of  the  Tell  at  11.55,  we  descended 
towards  the  northwest,  and  continued  on  in  that  direction  till 
we  struck  a  road  to  Kedes  on  the  west  of  the  rockv  eminence 
above  mentioned.  We  now  kept  on  through  the  i)lain,  and  at 
12.50  dismounted  at  the  northern  fountain  of  Kedes.  The 
village  was  west  of  us,  on  its  hill ;  and  we  did  not  ascend  to  it. 

Kedes  is  situated  upon  a  rather  high  ridge,  which  juts  out 
about  E.  S.  E.  from  the  western  hills.  Towards  the  south  this 
ridge  is  separated  from  the  high  plain  by  a  Wady  or  strip  of 
lower  plain  ;  in  which,  under  the  village,  is  a  coj)iou8  fountain 
of  limpid  water.     The  village  stands  upon  the  highest  part  of  the 


>  Josh.  19,  35-37.  81.     For  the  Wel.v  of  Sbeikh  Othman  el- 

*  See  above  for  Ilazj^iir,  pp.  62,  63.     For     lIuzAry,  see  under  May  27th. 
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ridge,  a  sort  of  Tell.  East  of  this  there  is  an  offset  in  the  ridge, 
and  then  another  lower  Tell ;  and  stUl  a  low  ridge  runs  out  from 
the  fi)ot  of  the  latter,  ending  in  a  rocky  bluff  in  the  middle 
of  the  plain  further  east.  The  whole  plain  north  and  east  of 
the  village,  and  for  some  distance  also  towards  the  southeast,  is 
lower  than  the  plain  further  south  by  some  fifty  feet  or  more. 
The  fountain  at  which  we  stopped  is  north  of  the  ridge,  on  a 
tract  a  little  elevated  above  the  lower  plain.  The  latter  is  shut 
in  by  low  hills  on  the  east.  At  a  point  nearly  east  of  the  village, 
a  Wady  seems  to  break  down  through  them  to  the  HtUeh  ;  but 
my  companion,  who  was  here  in  April  1844,  passed  that  way, 
and  found  that  the  plain  has  no  outlet.  That  portion  of  it 
was  then  covered  with  water,  which  seemed  to  be  fast  drjdng 
up.*  This  line  of  hills  shuts  out  Kedes  from  any  view  of  the 
Hilleh ;  but  we  could  see  over  them  the  extensive  table  land  of 
Jeiddr  beyond  the  HtHqJi ;  while  Jebel  esh-  Sheikh  rose  in  full 
grandeur  before  us.* 

The  whole  eastern  declivity,  from  the  high  region  east  of 
Bint  Jebeil  to  the  Hdleh,  is  understood  to  descend  by  four  steps, 
with  three  intervening  plateaus.  The  first  of  these  latter  is  the 
valley  or  plain  at  the  head  of  which  is  'Aithertln,  and  which  is 
drained  to  the  LitSiny.  •  The  next  is  the  plain  north' of  M^li- 
kiyeh,  said  to  be  drained  to  that  of  Kedes.  The  third  is  the 
plain  of  Kedes  itself;  from  which  there  is  a  great  and  steep 
descent  to  the  Htileh. 

The  site  of  Kedes  is  a  splendid  one,  well  watered  and  sur- 
rounded by  fertile  plains.  But  tliere  seemed  to  be  a  general 
impression  among  the  people  of  the  region,  that  the  water  of 
both  the  fountains  is  unwholesome.  At  the  time  of  our  former 
journey,  in  1838,  the  village  was  said  to  be  deserted.  In  1844 
Dr  Smith  found  it  occupied  by  people  from  Hauran,  who  had 
moved  over  a  few  months  previously.  In  the  village  he  saw  one 
or  two  prostrate  columns  ;  but  it  seems  to  contain  no  other  traces 
of  antiquity.' 

The  remains  of  antiquity  lie  mainly  on  the  plain  below  the 
viQage,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  northern  fountain.  Bound  about 
the  fountain  itself  are  quite  a  number  of  sarcophagi,  some  of 
which  are  used  as  drinking-troughs.  They  are  all  hewn  smooth, 
both  inside  and  outside,  but  not  sculptured.  East  of  the 
fountain  are  the  remains  of  two  ancient  structures,  built  of 
hewn  stone,  and  of  good  workmanship.  The  easternmost  is  the 
largest.     Its  walls  are  standing  ;  and  in  its  eastern  front  is  a 

•  E.  Smith  In  Biblioth.  Sac  May  1849,  63\    Tell   el-Feraa  122%    el-Khumiboh 
p.  .376.             .  l&6^     Benitiys*. 

*  Bearinprs  from  Kedea,  taken  in  1844 :         '  Bibliotli.  Sue.  ib.  p.  875. 
Jcbcl  wh-^heikh  60%     Castle  of  Baniii8 
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large  portal,  with  smaller  side  portals.  We  saw  no  columns, 
but  noticed  Corinthian  capitals  among  the  ruins.  The  whole 
character  of  this  structure  and  of  its  architecture  is  decidedly 
Jewish  ;  resembling  entirely  that  of  the  edifices  we  had  seen  at 
Kcfr  Bir'im,  Meiron,  Irbid,  and  Tell  Htim.  It  was  once  a  syn- 
agogue. 

The  western  edifice  is  smaller,  and  built  on  a  different  plan« 
It  is  square,  perhaps  twenty-five  feet  on  each  side,  with  an  orna- 
mented portal  towards  the  south.  Frotn  this  portal  a  vault  with 
a  round  arch  runs  through  the  building  to  the  north  wall  ;  and 
another  similar  one  crosses  it  at  right  ongles.  Whether  there 
was  once  a  dome,  we  could  not  determine.  At  the  side  of  the 
portal  is  a  small  niche.  This  structure,  too,  I  was  led  to  regard 
as  probably  Jewish  ;  both  from  the  general  style  of  the  architec- 
ture, and  from  its  resemblance  to  some  of  the  delineations  we 
have  of  Jewish  tombs.' 

Between  these  two  structures  are  ^veral  large  and  remark- 
able sarcophagi.  They  stand  parallel  to  each  other  on  a  raitsed 
pedestal  or  platform,  five  or  six  feet  high.  That  on  the  west  is 
double  ;  that  is,  two  sarcophagi  are  excavated  side  by  side  in 
one  huge  block,  having  a  single  cover  for  both,  which  is  sculp- 
tured to  •represent  scales.  That  on  the  east  is  precisely  similar 
in  its  general  form.  The  third  is  single  ;  and  probably  a  fourth 
once  occupied  the  space  now  vacant.  The  outside  of  these  sarco- 
])liagi  was  once  elaborately  sculptured  with  figures  ;  but  the 
action  of  the  weather  has  so  worn  upon  the  stone,  that  the 
fi<;ures  cannot  now  l)e  made  out.  I  cannot  resist  the  conviction, 
that  these  likewise  were  Jewish  tombs. 

Kcdesh  is  first  mentioned  as  the  city  of  a  Canaanitish  king, 
subdued  l)y  Joshua  ;  it  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali, 
and  became  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge.'*  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Barak  ;  and  being  captured  by  Tiglath-pileser,  the  inhabi- 
tants wore  carried  away  into  captivity.^  After  the  exile  it  is 
mentioned  in  tlie  apocryi)hal  books,  as  still  existing ;  ^  and 
Joseplms  speaks  of  it,  under  the  name  Cydoessa,  as  a  strong  and 
po})ulous  inland  town  of  the  Tyrians.^  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
call  it  Cydissus;  and  place  it  twenty  Roman  miles  from  Tyre 
and  near  to  Paneas.* 

Wo  hoar  no  more  of  Kodesh  until  the  times  of  the  crusades, 
when  it  was  visited  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela.     He  found  here  no 
Jews  ;  but  several  sepulchres  of  Jewish  saints  ;  and  among  then 
that  of  Barak.^     Later  Jewish  itineraries  place  here  also  the 

'  Especially  in  » Jichns  ha-Abot,'  Car-  '  Judg  4,  G— 2  K.  15,  20. 

moly  p.  4:y,\  mj.  *  1  Mace.  11,  63.  73.     Tob.  1,  2. 

^  Josh.  12,  22.— Josb.  10,  37.     Joseph.  »  Gr.  irphs  Ko^otffaoTs,  Jos.  B.  J.  4.  2.  3 

Antt.  5.  1    21.— .Tosh.  20,  7.     21,  32.     I  "  Onoraast.  art.  Cedeg.  " 

Clir.  6,  76.  '  Beiij.  of  Tud  I.  p.  82. 
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tombs  of  Deborah  and  Jael.'  Brocardus  speaks  of  Eedesh  in 
terms  appropriate  to  the  present  day."  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
has  since  been  visited  by  Frank  travellers,  until  the  present 
century.  We  heard  of  it  in  1838,  when  at  Benit ;  and  were 
told,  that  it  had  been  visited  by  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  a  few 
years  before.'  Bertou  was  there  the  same  year,  soon  after  we 
left  Syria.^  Major  Robe  passed  this  way  in  1841,  and  Dr  Smith 
in  1844.*  But  none  of  these,  except  the  latter,  have  given  any 
description  of  the  place. 

Setting  oflf  from  the  fountain  of  Kedes  at  2.20,  we  went 
north  through  the  low  plain,  by  a  road  much  obstructed  by 
thistles.  We  came  at  2.40  to  the  hills,  among  which  we 
entered  by  a  Wady  coming  from  a  little  west  of  north.  Five 
minutes  within  the  Wady  was  a  well  with  water.  At  2.55  the 
main  branch  of  the  valley  came  down  from  the  left ;  and  at  a 
bend,  on  its  high  western  side,  facing  us,  was  the  village  of 
Buleida.  This  branch  was  said  to  drain  the  whole  tract  lying 
east  of  the  valley  descending  from  'Athertln.  We  now  ascended 
out  of  the  valley,  very  steeply,  on  the  west  of  a  smaller  branch  ; 
and  came  out  at  3.05  upon  a  fine  arable  tract  of  table  land,  near 
to  several  very  large  and  fine  Butm  trees.*  We  continued 
Ascending  gradually  through  this  tract  towards  the  north  ;  and 
then  descending  a  little  came  at  3.40  to  the  extensive  village  of 
Meis,  called  also  Meis  el-Jebel.  The  road  from  'Akka  to  Has- 
beiya  passes  through  this  place,  falling  into  ours  a  little  on  the 
south  of  the  village. 

The  village  is  separated  into  two  parts,i  west  and  east,  by  a 
shallow  depression,  in  which  we  pitched  our  tent.  Southwest  of 
the  village  was  a  fine  pond  of  rain  water,  at  which  the  herds 
were  drinking.  This  water  is  used  also  by  the  inhabitants ; 
though  there  was  said  to  be  a  good  fountain  in  a  valley  north  of 
the  village.  The  whole  region  is  a  beautiful  tract  of  country, 
lying  east  of  the  district  around  Tibnin,  and  connected  with  it. 
The  village  too  irf  large,  and  looked  thrifty  ;  and  the  people 
seemed  comparatively  comfortable. 

TImrsday,  May  20th. — We  left  Meis  at  6.10,  going  down 
immediately  into  a  small  plain  or  basin  on  the  north,  extending 
from  west  to  east  ;  which  was  said  to  have  no  outlet,  and  to 
become  a  lake  in  winter.     It  was  now  under  cultivation.     The 

»  Cannoly,  pp.  264,  87S,  450.  •  Biblioth.    Sacr.    1843.  p.    11.— Ibid. 

*  Brocaid.  c.  7.  p.  173,  "Cedes  Neph-     1849,  p  374  sq. 

talim,  qcue  .  .  .  abandat  omnibus  bonis.         '  Bearings  at  3.05 :  el-Hunruweb  154\ 

Monxtrantar  illic  magns  ruinse,  et  sepulchra  Tell  el-Feras  127''.     Kodes  180  .     Khu- 

polcheirima  antiqnornm."  raibeh    183".     Muheibib   305  .     Bnleida 

*  See  Vol.  II.  p.  43y.  [iii.  855.]  W.  },  m.— Bearing  at  3.20:  Mubeibib  W. 

*  Bua  de  la  Soc.  de  Geogr.  Sept.  1839,  —At  3  35,  Khuraibeb  bore  181% 
p.  144. 
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region  here  is  high,  and  too  cold  for  the  raising  of  cotton.  The 
hills  before  us  were  covered  with  oak  trees.  At  6.30  and  6.35 
we  passed  the  heads  of  two  Wadys,  going  westward  to  another, 
called  Wady  el-Jemal,  which  runs  to  the  Litany.  At  7  o'clock 
we  had  an  extensive  prospect  towards  the  west,  including  the 
fortress  of  Tibnin.*  Continuing  to  ascend,  we  came  at  7.15  to 
the  brow  south  of  Hiinin,  commanding  a  wide  and  noble  view 
of  the  Huleh  below  us  on  the  right.' 

The  'prospect  was  a  splendid  one.  In  the  far  distance  Jebel 
Sflnnin  was  visible,  with  much  snow  still  upon  it.  Near  at 
hand,  overagainst  us  in  the  northeast,  was  Jebel  esh-Sheikh, 
having  strips  of  snow  and  ice  running  down  from  the  summit,  ap- 
parently in  ravines. 

Tlie  whole  plain  of  the  HOleh  was  before  us,  cultivated  quite 
down  to  the  marsh  ;  and  more  extensive  than  both  marsh  and 
lake  together.  We  thought  we  could  here  trace  clearlv  the 
various  streams  flowing  through  the  plain,  and  distinguish 
accurately  their  points  of  junction.  These  I  carefully  noted ; 
but  the  subsequent  result  taught  me  a  lesson  in  respect  to  judg- 
nicnts  formed  under  such  circumstances  ;  I  mean,  when  looking 
down  from  a  lofty  point  of  view  upon  an  extensive  tract  of 
country  below.  A  few  days  afterwards,  when  I  came  to  traverse 
the  H^leh,  and  follow  the  streams  to  their  junction,  most  of  ray 
notes  proved  to  be  entirely  wrong.  Here  too,  Htinin,  Abil,  and 
Mutfilleh,  were  in  sight  before  us  on  the  western  hills. 

Settinf^  off  again  at  7.30,  and  descending,  we  reached  H^nin 
at  8  o'clock.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  fortress,  with  a  poor 
village  adjacent  to  it  on  the  south.  The  place  is  in  a  notch  of 
the  mountain,  running  northwest  and  southeast,  and  cleaving 
the  mountain  nearly  half  way  to  its  base.  In  this  notch  is  a  low 
and  broad  Tell,  on  which  the  niins  and  village  are  situated. 
The  narrow  valley  towards  the  northwest  runs  to  the  Litany. 
On  the  east  there  is  a  small  shallow  Wady  descending  steeply 
towards  the  Hillch.  Hilnin  belongs  to  the  district  of  Beidd 
Besharali  ;  and  a  branch  of  the  family  of  the  ruling  Sheikhs 
formerly  resided  here.  But  since  the  great  earthquake  of  Janu- 
ary 1837,  no  part  of  the  castle  has  been  habitable  ;  and  these 
feudal  chiefs  have  all  settled  in  and  around  Tibnin.^ 

The  more  ancient  fortress  occupied  a  large  area,  including 
the  greater  part  of  the  ground  now  covered  by  the  village  on 
the  south.  The  later  Turkish  fortress,  also  now  in  ruins,  with 
nine  or  ten  round  towers,  took  in  only  about  a  third  part  of  the 

»  Bearings  at  7 :  Tibnin  274  \     MAron  tulleh  25^     KAl'at  es-Subeibeh,  Dear  B&- 

22.-,^    Muheibib219.   el-Mulikiych  200  .  iii.is,  74  .     Abil32\ 

Meis  211.  =  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sacra. 

*  Bearings  at  7.15  :  IIAnin  5^     el-Mu-  1840,  p.  203. 
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same  area  on  tLe  north.  At  the  northwest  comer  and  along  the 
whole  of  the  northern  side,  the  solid  rock  of  the  foundation  is 
cut  away,  forming  a  fosse  in  some  parts  twenty  feet  deep  and 
nearly  as  many  broad  ;  close  upon  the  inside  of  which  the  wall 
is  built.  On  the  east  the  wall  is  carried  along  the  brow  of  the 
TelL  In  this  northern  and  later  portion  no  remains  of  antiquity 
are  visible,  except  a  few  small  bevelled  stones  on  the  eastern 
side,  and  also  near  the  Turkish  portal  in  the  south  side.  Here 
is  a  bevelled  stone  of  larger  dimensions.  A  few  other  bevelled 
stones  are  found  in  different  parts  ;  and  some  are  built  into  the 
walls  of  the  houses  of  the  village.  In  the  village,  outside  of 
the  later  fortress,  is  a  fine  ancient  portal  nearly  complete,  built 
of  large  bevelled  stones  still  in  their  place,  with  grooves  for  the 
doors ;  it  is  the  finest"  fragment  among  all  the  remains.  A 
peculiar  feature  of  this  ruin  consists  in  several  pieces  of  ancient 
wall  built  of  unhewn  stones  ;  that  is,  of  stones  broken  to  a 
smooth  lace,  but  not  squared,  and  laid  up  in  this  rude  irregular 
manner.  Such  fragments  of  wall  are  found  in  several  parts  of 
the  fortress.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  like  elsewhere. 
The  fortress  must  anciently  have  been  a  place  of  great  strength  ; 
but  its  present  appearance  disappointed  us,  as  not  equal  to  the 
reports  we  had  heard  respecting  it.  From  it  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  lake  is  visible.*  The  place  was  visited  in  1843  by 
the  Rev.  W.  M.  Thomson.' 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  position  of  this  ancient 
fortress,  except  as  commanding  the  plain  of  the  Hilleh  below. 
That  it  must  have  existed  in  the  days  of  the  Israelites,  seems 
hardly  to  admit  of  question.  Yet  I  am  not  aware  of  any  place 
named  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  which  it  can  be  regarded  as 
corresponding,  with  any  degree  of  probability  ;  unless  it  be  Beth 
Sehob,  called  also  Rehob,  a  city  and  perhaps  a  district  not  far 
.  from  the  city  Dan.  Six  hundred  Danites,  it  is  said,  came  to 
Laish,  to  "  a  people  quiet  and  secure,"  far  from  Sidon,  and  in 
the  valley  (deep  plain)  "  that  is  by  Beth-Rehob  ; "  '  there  they 
built  a  city,  and  called  it  Dan.  But  the  city  Dan,  as  we  shall 
see,  was  situated  at  Tell  el-KAdy.*  The  same  Rehob  is 
probably  meant,  when  it  is  said  of  the  spies  sent  from  Kadesh- 
bamea,  that  they  searched  the  land  "  unto  Rehob,  as  one  goeth 
to  Hamatf  *  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  spies  went  beyond 
the  usual  northern  limit  of  Palestine  at  Dan  ;  and  from  that 
point  the  direct  way  to  Hamath  is  up  through  the  Wady  et- 

*  Bearings  from  H&ntn:  KuVat  BAnias        •  Heb    S-ni-n^'ib  "rx  piaa^a  Jndg. 
Sr.     Tell  el-Kftdy  77\      TeU  el-Ferw     iq  oft  •  comn  v   11   29   *  "*' 

1J8  .    N.  end  of  lake  154  .  4  g^e  under  May  2Cth. 

•  See  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1S46,  p.  201  sq  »  Heb.  r^n  sisb  -*n-i-nr.  Num.   18, 
Bitter  Erdk.  XV.  p.  242  sq.                            21.  r  ^        :         ,      - 
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Teim  and  the  Bflk&'a.*  .  To  all  these  circumstances  the  position 
of  Hftnin  well  corresponds  ;  and  we  shall  perhaps  not  greatly 
err,  if  we  regard  it  as  representing  the  ancient  Beth-Rehob." 

We  set  oflF  again  from  Hilnin  at  8.35  ;  and  crossing  a  de- 
pression we  struck  up  northeast  between  the  mountain  and  a 
lower  hill  on  the  right  through  a  wooded  tract.  We  came  at 
6.50  to  the  top  of  the  ascent;  and  then  descended  for  a  time  in 
the  same  direction,  through  a  narrow  valley  with  green  bushes 
and  strips  of  wheat  not  yet  ripe.  Afterwards  we  kept  on  at  the 
same  level  along  the  declivity,  considerably  above  the  plain ;  the 
trees  having  ceased  as  we  descended.  We  crossed  several  spurs 
and  Wadys ;  one  of  the  latter  descending  towards  AbU,  to^the 
Derdlirah.  Climbing  the  steep  northern  declivity,  we  had  Abil 
on  our  right  at  9.30,  a  little  below  us.  It  lies  on  a  marked 
Tell  ;  which,  below  the  summit,  has  an  offset  towards  the  south. 
It  is  situated  upon  the  east  side  of  the  Derdarah,  the  stream 
coming  from  Merj  'Ayiln.  Abil  is  inhabited  by  Christians.  We 
could  here  see  the  chasm  by  which  the  stream  comes  down,  very 
narrow  and  deep,  almost  as  if  artificial  It  issues  from  the  Merj 
on  the  east  of  el-MutOUeh ;  then  makes  a  deep  turn  westward 
between  the  two  villages  ;  and  continues  down  on  the  west  of 
Abil.  The  lattef  is  called  also  sometimes,  on  account  of  its  fine 
wheat,  Abil  el-Kamh. 

This  Abil  may  well  be  regarded,  as  representing  the  ancient 
Abel  or  Al)el  Beth  Maachah  of  this  region,  known  to  us  in 
Scripture.  It  probably  had  the  latter  name,  as  lying  near  Beth 
Maachah  ;  from  which  it  is  also  distinguished.^  Once  it  is 
called  Abel-maim.^  It  is  twice  mentioned  with  other  places  in 
the  order  from  north  to  south  ;  once^  "  Ijon  (Heb.  'lyon,  Arab. 
'Aytm),  Dan,  Abel,  and  all  Cinneroth  ; ''^  and  again,  *' Ijon, 
Abel,  Janoah,  Kedesh,  Hazor,  Gilead."  ^  These  notices  all  cor- 
respond well  to  the  position  of  Abil. — That  this  place  is  the  true 
Abel  of  Scripture,  rather  than  Ibl  el-Hawa,  situated  on  the 
ridge  between  Merj  'Ayiln  and  Wady  et-Teim,  is  probable  for 
two  reasons.  The  former  lies  on  a  Tell  like  most  of  the  ancient 
strong  cities  ;  and,  further,  its  situation  is  such,  that  the  series 
"  Ijon,  Dan,  Abel,"  as  above,  is  not  unnatural ;  which  would 

*  So  too  "  the  Syrians  of  Beth-Rehob,*'  '  There  was  another  Rehob  in  the  tribe 

spoken  of  in  2  Sam.    10,   G,  arc  in  v.  8  of  Asher,  further  west ;  Josh.  19,  28.  30. 

called   "the   Syrians  of  Rehob."     Comp.  21,31.     Judg.  1,  31. 

RitterXV.p.  218.— The  phrase  r^n  xi^b  >  2  Snra.  20,  14.  18. 

seems  in  Num.   13,  21,  to  be  taken  in  its  a  g  Chr.  10,  4;  comp.  1  K.  15,  20. 

strict   meaning,    "as  men  come  fgol    to  i.  ,  i-    ,,.    o/a      t       a    .x  o    «n    j      t 

Hanmtl. ;"  so  the  Enfjlish  version.  ^  In  all  J  V  '5,  20     Jo^  Antt  8   12.  4^  Jo- 

other  pu^^npes  the  pl.rasc  refers  to  a  point  '^j''"'  '""  ''»"  *>"  corrupted  form  A0,\- 

in  the  extreme  northern  border  of  Pules-  ^"■^V* 

tine  ;  so  Judg.  3,  3.    1  K.  8,  65.  etc.     See  *  2  K.  15,  29. 
below,  at  the  end  of  Sect  XIL 
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not  be  tlie  case  with  Ibl  el-Hawa,  lying  as  it  does  northeast  of 
Ijon.* 

The  village  el-MutCllleh  is  inhabited  by  Druzes  ;  and  is  the 
most  southern  spot  occupied  by  that  portion  of  the  sect  which 
clusters  around  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  It  and  Abil  are  also  the 
most  southern  villages  of  the  district  Merj  'Aytln.  MutQlleh  lies 
upon  the  hill  bordering  upon  the  Merj,  through  which  the  Der- 
d&rah  breaks  down;  and  enjoys  a  commanding  view  of  the, 
great  basin  of  the  Hilleh.  Hence  its  name,  which  signifies  *  a 
K)ok  out/  or  rather  *  a  look  down/  But  from  most  of  the  Merj 
itself  the  village  is  not  visible.  Its  site  is  more  than  two  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  Merj. 

While  thus  in  view  of  Abil  and  el-MutOUeh,  we  were  upon 
a  small  elevated  plain,  drained  towards  the  northwest  by  a 
Wady  in  that  quarter.  We  were  now  approaching  the  end  of 
the  mountain  on  our  left,  and  at  9.40  could  look  across  the 
LitSny  and  up  Wady  JermQk  to  the  high  region  around  Jerjil'a. 
Very  soon  also  the  castle  esh-ShiSkif  came  out  from  behind  the 
moimtain,  perched  high  upon  what  appeared  from  this  side  like  a 
lofty  wall.  The  Wady  which  drains  the  little  plain  soon  opens 
out  into  a  broad  valley  or  cultivated  tract,  extending  to  the 
Lit&ny  at  a  point  not  far  south  of  the  castle.  It  was  full  of 
wheat  fields  and  olive  groves ;  and  in  it  on  the  southern  side 
was  the  large  village  of  Kefr  Kily,  which  at  9.50  bore  N.  35°  W. 
half  a  mile  distant.  Further  down,  on  the  same  side,  where  the 
higher  ground  descends  towards  the  Litany,  stands  the  larger 
village  of  Deir  Mimds,  which  we  had  before  seen  from  the 
castle. — At  this  valley  the  mountains  on  the  south  terminate  ; 
further  north  are  only  the  lower  hills  around  the  Merj. 

There  was  now  a  gentle  descent ;  and  at  10  o'clock  we 
reached  the  brow  of  the  Merj,  and  looked  down  upon  it  in  its 
whole  extent.  It  is  a  beautiful  oval  plain,  surrounded  by  not 
high  hills ;  its  longest  diameter  being  from  N.  N.  W.  to  S.  S.  E. 
about  three  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  about  two  miles.  It  is 
separated  from  Wady  et-Teim  on  the  east,  and  from  the  valley  of 
the  Litdny  on  the  west,  only  by  these  lines  of  hills.  The  whole 
plain  is  level  like  a  floor ;  and  is  well  watered  and  mostly 
under  cultivation.  A  portion  of  it  is  pasture  ground,  to  which 
we  came  afterwards  ;  and  beyond  the  middle  is  a  grove  of  trees 
and  bushes. — Here  we  stopped  some  twenty  minutes  for  rest. 

We  now,  at  10.25  descended  into  the  Merj  ;  and  at  10.40 
crossed  the  great  road  leading  from  the  Hiileh  by  Mutdlleh  to 
the  Jisr  el-KhOrdela  near  the  castle.  The  road  we  were  follow- 
ing led  directly  to  Khiyam  on  the  northeastern  hills.     At  10.55 

*  The  like  view  is  given  by  W.  M.     comp.  218,  214.     E.  Smith  in  M&  Jour. 
Thomson,  in  BibUoth.  Sacr.  184G.  p.  204,     April  25,  1844.     Ritter  Erdk.  XV.  p.  241. 
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we  crossed  a  small  stream  coming  from  the  west ;  and  at  11.10 
came  to  the  principal  stream  of  the  Merj.  It  was  now  stopped 
by  a  dam  just  below  the  path,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  ; 
and  men  were  washing  sheep  in  the  pond  thus  formed.  The 
water  was  too  deep  to  be  forded  at  the  road  ;  and  we  therefore 
struck  up  along  the  west  bank  of  the  stream,  through  fields  in 
which  many  people  were  ploughing.  We  found  at  last  a  good 
crossing-place  ;  the  stream  was  not  large,  but  the  channel  is  in 
many  places  miry.  We  came  into  our  road  again  at  11.30, 
having  lost  ten  minutes  by  our  circuit  ;  and  stopped  immedi- 
ately at  a  small  fountain  for  lunch,  under  fig  trees. 

Opposite  to  us,  on  the  left,  were  the  pastures  of  the  Meij  ; 
where  at  this  time  many  horses  were  tethered,  belonging  proba- 
bly to  the  government.  There  were  several  tents  for  their 
keepers.  We  had  crossed  a  portion  of  the  tract,  and  admired  the 
luxuriant  pasturage  ;  the  white  clover  being  in  some  parts  eight 
inches  high.  We  had  seen  the  same  yesterday  around  Kedes. 
In  this  region,  for  the  first  time,  we  fell  in  with  the  tall  silver 
poplars,  so  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus. 

Setting  off"  again  at  12.30,  we  soon  diverged  from  the 
Khiyara  road  towards  the  left,  on  a  road  leading  to  Judeideh, 
in  order  to  visit  the  large  Tell  at  the  northwestern  extremity  of 
the  Merj.  In  ten  minutes  we  were  opposite,  as  we  supposed,  to 
the  great  fountain  of  the  Merj,  situated  (as  we  had  heanl  and  as 
Dr  Smith  had  been  told  on  a  former  journey  *)  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  grove  of  trees  on  our  left.  But  at  12.50  there  was 
on  our  left  a  large  reservoir,  or  rather  a  solid  wall  or  dam,  now 
broken,  below  large  fountains  issuing  from  under  a  low  bank  ;  and 
evidently  intended  to  raise  the  water  to  a  sufficient  height  for 
mills  or  for  irrigating  the  whole  plain.  When  I  passed  this  way 
again  the  next  week  with  Mr  Thomson,  we  understood  that  this 
was  the  main  fountain,  the  true  Birkct  Derdarah. 

In  a  few  miimtes  more  we  struck  acrO!S8  the  fields  without  a 
path,  directly  towards  the  Tell.  At  1.05  we  crossed  with  some 
difficulty  a  rivulet  from  a  narrow  arm  of  the  plain  running  up 
northeast ;  and  at  1.10  reached  the  foot  of  the  Tell.  It  is 
usually  known  as  Tell  Dibbin,  from  a  village  not  far  distant ; 
and  is  also  called  Tell  Nama.  In  the  plain,  on  the  north  and 
northeast,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tell,  are  traces  of  ruins  ;  among 
which  we  found  fragments  of  columns.  The  ascent  of  the  Tell 
is  very  steep  on  this  side.  The  top  is  a  level  tract  of  consider- 
able extent,  under  good  cultivation,  with  a  few  traces  of  heaps  of 
stones,  as  of  former  buildings  ;  and  perhaps  of  walls  on  the  east 
and  west.  The  height  of  the  Tell  above  the  plain  is  one  hun- 
dred and   ten  feet,  according  to  the  measurement  of  Dr  De 

»  Ms.  Joum.  April  25,  1844. 
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Forest.'  Along  its  eastern  foot  runs  the  great  road  from  Sidon 
to  H^sbeiya  and  Damascus,  coming  up  from  the  Jisr  el-KhQr- 
dela.  Tlus  is  the  most  level  and  feasible  of  all  the  routes 
between  Damascus  and  the  coast ;  and  perhaps  the  only  one  on 
which  a  carriage  road  could  well  be  constructed.' 

The  plain  of  the  Merj  at  this  upper  end  is  1822  feet  above 
the  sea,  according  to  Dr  De  Forest.  Although  the  plain 
appears  so  level,  it  yet  declines  greatly  towards  the  south  ;  being 
some  330  feet  lower  in  that  part,  towards  MutOlleh. 

This  Tell  Dibbin  is  a  noble  site  for  a  city ;  overlooking  as 
it  does,  the  whole  plain  of  the  Merj,  and  commanding  one  of  the 
great  roads  between  the  seacoast  and  the  interior.  Unmistaka- 
ble traces  likewise  show,  that  in  very  ancient  times  the  place 
was  occupied  by  a  city.  Shall  we  perhaps  be  wrong  in  regard- 
ing it  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ijon  (Heb.  lyon),  the  name  of 
which  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  Arabic  'Ayun  ?  '  We  have 
a  like  analogy  in  the  case  of  Jabesh-gilead  ;  where  its  name  as 
a  city  has  perished,  but  has  been  handed  down  in  connection  with 
the  valley,  Wady  Yabis.  Ijon  is  twice  mentioned  as  the  north- 
ernmost of  the  cities  in  this  region  ;  once  where  Benhadad,  at  the 
call  of  Asa,  ravages  *'  Ijon,  Dan,  Abel,  and  all  Cinneroth  ;"*  and 
again  when  Tiglath-pileser  invaded  the  land,  and  carried  away 
into  captivity  the  inhabitants  of  "  Ijon,  and  Abel,  and  Janoah, 
and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor."*  After  the  captivity  Ijon  is  no  more 
heard  of ;  and  its  Tell  and  a  few  fragments  are  all  that  remain 
to  mark  its  probable  site.' 

We  left  the  foot  of  the  Tell  at  1.15,  by  the  Sidon  road  and 
hastened  on  towards  Hasbeiya ;  passing  up  northeast  through 
the  long  narrow  arm  of  the  plain,  before  mentioned.  In  it  was 
the  brook  we  had  crossed  ;  which  seemed  at  one  place  on  our 
right  to  have  once  had  a  large  dam,  now  broken.  At  2  o'clock 
we  rose  from  the  extremity  of  this  arm  upon  a  small  higher 
plain/  This  we  now  crossed  towards  the  ridge  which  separates 
it  from  Wady  et-Teim.     The  plain  terminated  at  2.15 ;  and 

*  Bearings  from  Tell  Dibbin  :  el-Judei-  •  The  possible  identity  of  Jjon  and 
deh  X.  Taum  Kiha  11®.  Khiyam  137'.  *Ayun  was  sugjjested  by  the  reviewer  of 
el-Hiirraweh  1S9\  Meshhad  211'.  el-  Ra'umer  s  Palastina  in  the  Munchner  GeL 
Kbareibeh  22S'.  KaU'&t  24r.— Mesbbad  Anzeigcn,  1836,  p.  902.  He  writei  how. 
\*  a  tommit  with  a  Wely  north  of  Uiinin,  ever  Adachun.  The  same  8Uji:>i:e»tion  wai 
overlooking  the  Merj.  made  independently  in  my  former  work, 

«  Corap.  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  edit.  1,  Vol.  III.  p.  340,  niid  App.  p.  136. 

Sacr    1846,  p.  207.  The  identity  is  assnmed  by  W.  M.  Thom- 

•  Heb.  -p'X  pr.  'a  ruin/  1  K.  15,  20.  son  in  Biblioth.  Stic.  184G*  p.  204 ;  comp. 
2  K.   15,  29.  *  2  Chr.  16,  4.     Sept,  M<i,w  P-  -^*-     l^»"*^r  Erdk.  XV.  p.  241  sq. 

2  Chr.  16,  4.     Jowphns  Aic^y,  Antt  8.         '  Bearin<;fs  at  2  oVlock :    Khulwat  el- 

12.  4.      The  Arabic  ^Atfun  has  chanjyed  BivAd  72 \     Ibl  135  .     Tell  Dibbin  224'. 

Che  ^^/ to '^m,  and  signifies 'foontaimi'  el-KhiireiWh    226.      Kiili^at  231.      el- 

*  1  K   15,  20.     2  Chr.  16,  4.  Judeideh  262\     Neby  Sgnd  ?  324'. 

•  2  K.  16,  29. 
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just  there  a  Wady  breaks  down  through  the  ridge  to  the  Nahi 
Hasbany.  Its  high  southern  declivity  is  prettily  wooded.'  The 
path  keeps  along  high  on  the  northern  side  ;  and  at  2.30  we 
turned  north  around  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain. 

The  Hasbany  was  now  deep  below  us  in  its  narrow  dell ; 
while  immediately  overagainst  us  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  towered  in 
grandeur.  Here  for  the  first  time  I  became  aware  of  the  lower 
parallel  ridge  along  the  western  side  of  Hermon,  perhaps  two 
thirds  as  high  as  the  main  ridge  ;  and  separated  from  the  latter 
by  lofty  and  alinost  inaccessible  valleys.  This  lower  ridge  has 
been  mentioned  by  no  traveller.'  Opposite  to  the  point  where 
we  now  were,  an  enormous  gorge,  Wady  Shib'a,  breaks  down 
through  this  parallel  ridge  ;  and,  crossing  an  open  slope  at  its 
foot,  cleaves  again  the  line  of  rocky  hills  which  border  the 
stream  of  Wady  et-Teim.  Further  north,  this  valley  of  the 
Hasbdny,  here  so  narrow,  opens  out  into  a  fine  basin  of  cul- 
tivated land  ;  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  olive  and 
mulberry  trees,  and  the  western  slope  tilled  to  the  top  ;  while 
the  eastern  side  is  too  rocky  for  tillage,  except  in  patches. 

We  now  descended  very  steeply  towards  the  north  into  this 
basin  ;  and  reached,  at  2.45,  the  large  ruined  Khan  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  This  was  a  quadrangle  eighty  paces  square  ; 
with  ornamented  entrances  from  the  east  and  west.  It  is  now 
only  a  place  for  holding  a  great  weekly  fair  on  Tuesdays  ;  at 
which  the  peasantry  collect  from  all  the  region  round  about,  to 
buy  and  sell  whatever  they  have  need  of,  or  wish  to  dispose  of. 
The  Khan,  it  seems,  was  not  sufliciently  capacious  for  the 
venders  to  expose  their  wares  ;  and  hence  some  sixty  stalls, 
arranged  in  rows,  have  been  erected  for  that  purpose  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill  south  of  the  Khan.^ 

Keeping  the  road  on  the  west  side  of  the  stream,  we  had  at 
3  o'clocK  the  village  of  Kaukaba  high  above  us  on  the  left  hand 
slope,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  At  3.25  we  reached  the 
northern  part  of  the  basin,  where  the  valley  again  becomes 
narrow.  Ilere  we  forded  the  river,  a  fine  large  full  stream  from 
the  great  fountain  not  far  above  ;  and  having  at  this  i)oint  a 
mill-race  and  mill  on  its  western  bank.  From  the  ford  we  pro- 
ceeded up  the  valley  eastward  to  Hasbeiya.  The  valley  is  called 
Wady  Busis ;  it  is  at  first  quite  open  and  broad  ;  then  narrow 

'  South  of  tliis  wooded  tract,  on  the  top  '  It  is  described  in  the  valuable  Geolo- 

of  tlie  rid«i:e,  lies  Ibl ;  from  which  the  fol-  gical    Report  of  Dr  Atidersoii,   published 

lowing  bearings  were  taken  in  1844:  Ju-  lut<'r  in  the  same  year,  appended  to  Lieut. 

dcideh  21)1  .      Khivam  210.^  .     Meshhad  Lv neb's  report ;   see  Lynches  Official  Re- 

222^    Tell  tl-Hnrra web  190  .   Kefr  Shiiba  port,  1852,  p.  112  sq. 

118.^'.      Kefr  Ham'ini    108  .      Rasheivet  '  See  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  SacL 

el-Fukhar   DoJ.     'Ain   Jnrfa   65.     Abu  1846,  p.  186. 
Kumhah  52  .     Neby  Sijud  325  . 
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and  rocky,  and  the  road  everywhere  most  execrable.  The 
Btones  are  volcanic.  At  3.55  we  were  opposite  the  western  part 
of  the  town  ;  and  passing  still  up  the  valley  around  the  project- 
ing hill  on  which  the  city  lies,  we  came  at  4.05  to  the  mission 
house  in  the  eastern  part. 

Here  we  found  the  Rev.  Mr  Thomson  of  Sidon,  who  had 
been  awaiting  our  arrival  for  two  or  three  days.  The  house  was 
occupied  by  John  Wortabet,  a  pupil  of  the  missionaries ;  who 
already  had  chaise  of  the  recently  formed  Protestant  church  in 
Hiisbeiya,  of  which  he  has  since  been  ordained  and  installed  as 
pastor.  His  mother  and  sister  were  residing  with  him ;  the 
latter  likewise  educated  in  the  missionary  schools.  In  this 
welcome  home  I  was  detained  for  four  days,  by  the  illness  which 
still  hung  upon  me.  To  the  inmates  of  that  home  I  owe  many 
thanks  for  their  kind  offices  and  unwearied  hospitality. 

We  paid  oflF  our  muleteers,  who  had  been  hired  only  until  we 
should  reach  this  place.  Tliey  had  often  quarrelled  among 
themselves,  so  that  I  had  no  desire  to  retain  them  longer ;  more 
especially  as  there  was  a  prospect  of  being  detained  here  for 
several  days.  One  only  was  kept  to  accompany  Dr  Smith  to 
Beirut. 

Friday,  May  2\8t,  Dr  Smith  and  Rashid  left  very  early 
for  Sidon,  which  they  reached  at  evening  ;  and  arrived  at  Bein\t 
early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day.  Of  all  our  former  com- 
pany, only  BeshArah  was  now  left  to  me  ;  and  he  remained 
faithful,  active,  and  oblijiijing  to  the  end.  Mr  Thomson  took 
henceforth  the  place  of  Dr  Smith,  and  had  brought  with  him 
his  head  family  servant ;  so  that  all  our  travelling  arrangements 
continued  as  before. 

Both  this  day  and  the  following  I  remained  quiet,  and 
mostly  in  bed. '  Mr  Wortabet  had  studied  medicine  under  the 
three  missionary  physicians  then  in  the  country  ;  *  and  to  his 
advice,  coupled  with  rest,  I  owe  my  speedy  recovery.  The  time 
did  not  pass  heavily  ;  as  I  was  interested  in  this  near  view  of 
native  manners  and  customs,  and  also  of  the  daily  experience 
of  the  missionaries  in  their  intercourse  with  the  people. 

A  cage  with  a  pair  of  cream-coloured  pigeons  from  Damas- 
cus hun£^  in  the  piazza.  They  were  of  the  sj)ecies  called  by  the 
Arabs  Ya  Karim,  from  the  reputed  sound  of  their  cooing  ;  but 
this  sound  is  verv  difficult  to  be  made  out  bv  Franks.  The 
swallbws  too  made  themselves  quite  at  home;  and  built  their 
nests  even  in  the  kitchen. 

Sunday,  May  23(7.  Public  worship  was  hel<l  forenoon 
and  afternoon  in  the  large  parlour  of  the  mission  house,  which 

'  He  has  since  received  tlie  honorary  degree  of  >L  D.  from  Tale  College. 
Vol..  1 1 1. -32* 
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served  as  a  chapel.  Mr  Wortabet  preached  in  the  morning, 
and  Mr  Thomson  in  the  afternoon.  The  audience  numbered 
from  thirty  to  forty  ;  and  sometimes  amounts  to  a  hundred.  I 
tried  to  be  present ;  but  a  faintness  coming  over  me,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  to  my  bed. — A  subscription  was  already  on  foot 
for  erecting  a  Protestant  church  in  Hasbeiya;  and  a  building 
sufficiently  lai^  for  the  wants  of  the  community  has  since  been 
completed. 

This  missionary  station  has  long  been  under  the  supervision 
of  Messrs  Thomson  and  Van  Dyck,  who  reside  at  Sidon,  but 
frequently  visit  Hasbeiya  for  days  and  weeks  at  a  time.  The 
history  of  the  Protestant  movement  in  Hasbeiya  is  one  of  great 
interest ;  but  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  here.* 

Monday^  May  24th.  Having  regained  my  strength  in  part, 
I  rode  out  towards  evening  with  Mr  Thomson  to  visit  the.foun- 
tain  of  the  Jordan.  The  road  leads  down  along  the  northern  side 
of  the  valley  to  the  bridge  over  the  stream,  a  strong  stone  struc- 
ture, nearly  half  a  mile  north  of  the  ford  by  which  we  crossed  on 
Thursday.  The  fountain  is  some  thirty  rods  north  of  the 
bridge.  Here,  at  the  end  of  the  ridge  running  down  on  the 
north  of  H&sbeiya,  is  a  volcanic  bluff  called  R&s  el-'Aujeh  ;  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  fountain  bursts  forth  in  the  verv  channel 
of  the  valley.'  It  sends  forth  at  once  a  large  volume  of  water; 
and  is  called  Neba'  el-Hasbanv,  or  also  R&s  cn-Neba'.  A 
strong  and  permanent  dam  is  thrown  across  just  below  the 
fountain.  A  head. of  water  is  thus  raised  and  a  small  pond 
formed,  from  wliich  the  water  is  turned  into  a  wide  mill-race. 
In  this  way  all  the  beauty  and  romance  of  tlie  8i)ot  is  destroyed. 
The  fountain,  as  such,  is  not  visible ;  except  that  just  above 
the  (lam  the  water  is  seen  boiling  up  on  the  surface  of  the  pool, 
and  quite  across  it.  There  are  a  few  trees  along  the  bank,  and 
a  large  rock  rises  on  the  east  side  of  the  pool. 

This  fountain  is  the  furthest  perennial  source  of  the  Jonlan. 
We  passed  on  up  the  valley  for  some  distance  ;  but  found  at  this 
season  only  a  small  stream  coming  down  from  above,  said  to  be 
the  i)roduct  of  small  fountains  higher  up.  Indeed,  when  we 
crossed  the  valley  a  few  days  afterv\ards  not  far  above,  there  w-as 
at  first  no  stream  visible.  Yet  during  the  rainy  season  a  great 
body  of  water  descends  from  the  upper  part  of  Wady  et-Teim 
and  the  heights  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  around  Rasheiya,  causing  a 
formidable   torrent  along  the  valley.     For  some  miles  above  the 

*  Sec  tlie  Animal  Reports  of  the  Aiiie-  yam  221'.      Meshhad  228^.     Kaukaba 

rican  lionrd  of  Commissioucrs  for  Foreign  257°.    Hasbeiya  l.TG  .   *Ain  Kunyeh  121^. 

Missions,  for  several  ye.'irs  past;  also  the  Miinis  76  .     Kufi'ir  G9'.      T-lnmeibeh  51 ". 

volumes  of  the  Missionary  Herald.  Lil)b<iya  3;"°.    Course  <.f  the  Waly  alwve, 

^  liearings  from   IL'is   el-'Aujch,    above  58" 
the  great  fountain,  1844  :  Ibl  22.>  .     Klii- 
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fountain  the  valley  is  narrow,  with  a  rocky  bed ;  but  still  higher 
up  it  again  spreads  out  into  a  broad  rolling  basin. 

We  now  proceeded  to  the  famous  bitumen  pits,  situated  on 
the  western  declivity,  opposite  the  ford  and  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  distant  from  the  latter.  The  surface  at  the  wells  is  a 
gentle  slope  of  indurated  marl,  with  nodules  of  flint ;  but 
nothing  to  indicate  bitumen.  There  are  some  twenty  or  thirty 
wells;  some  of  them  fifty  feet  deep.  New  ones  are  often 
opened ;  and  old  ones,  which  have  been  abandoned,  are  some- 
times sunk  deeper.  The  strata  of  mineral  at  the  bottom  are 
then  worked  horizontally,  and  the  product  drawn  up  by  a  wind- 
lass. The  bitumen  is  hard,  and  is  regarded  as  of  the  finest 
quality.  The  tract  and  the  wells  belong  to  the  government, 
and  are  farmed  by  those  who  desire  to  work  them.  The  work- 
ing for  the  year  had  ceased  a  few  days  before.  The  bitumen  is 
8i)ld  chiefly  at  Damascus.  It  is  mainly  used  on  vines,  to  keep 
off  insects  which  destroy  the  grapes.  It  melts  with  a  strong 
heat,  and  being  then  mixed  with  a  little  oil,  is  daubed  upon  the 
vine  near  its  root.* 

From  the  bitumen  pits  there  is  a  good  view  of  the  west  side 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  and  of  its  lower  jjarallel  ridge.  The  lofty 
main  ridge,  as  here  and  elsewhere  seen  from  the  side,  has  two 
summits  ;  of  which  the  northeastcmmost  is  much  the  highest, 
perhaps  by  a  thousand  feet.  Both  of  these  wore  now  marked 
with  strips  of  snow  and  ice  radiating  down  their  sides.'*  The 
parallel  ridge  is  some  two  or  three  thousand  feet  L)wer  ;  and  nms 
the  whole  length  of  esh-Sheikh,  from  near  Rashciya  to  the 
southern  end  over  Banias.  It  is  unbroken,  save  once  near  the 
village  of  Shib'a ;  where  the  high  upper  valley  beginning  near 
the  northeastern  end  breaks  down  throuf^h  to  Wadv  et-Teim.' 
Not  far  south  of  that  point  is  a  water-shed  in  the  high  valley  ; 
which  then  again  declines  towards  the  southwest,  and  descends 
to  the  southern  plain,  not  far  west  of  Banias,  throuirh  the  deep 
gorge  of  Wady  el-'Asal,  on  the  east  of  a  high  conical  i>eak. 

From  the  wells  there  is  a  view  of  the  higher  parts  of  the 
town  of  Hasbeiya.     We  returned  home  by  way  of  the  ford. 


*  S€e  also  Seetzen's  Reiwn,  I.  pp.  324,  from  below.     He  speaks  of  the  ridge  mn- 

325,  321),  330.    Biirckhardt  Truv.  in  Syria  uin^  out  towards  Banias  as  much  lower 

p.    34.     I)r   An<ier*»ii*s  Geol.   lleport,  iu  than  that  summit.     Probably  in  lcx>kinir 

Lynch's  Oiriciul  Report,  1852,  p.  116.  down    upon   it   lori^tudihally,    the    lower 

'  The  llev.  J.  1^   Porter  of  Damascus  t^ummit  mentioi.cd  hi  the  text  did  not  pro- 

Tisited  the  mmmit  of  Hennon  in  the  an-  miuently  strike   the  rye.      l>ee  Biblioth. 

tumn  of"  185>.     He  de«ribe#  the  hi;rheat  Sacra,  lJ<54.  p.  55. 

p<'ak  a."  comiK>»»ed  strictly  of  three  pialu,  •  Sec  above,  p.  376. 
%»  ueur  each  other  es  to  appear  ouly  as  one 
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The  important  valley,  Wady  et-Teim,  was  the  refiige  of 
Derazy,  the  founder  of  the  Dnize  religion,  early  in  the  eleventh 
century  ;  and  is  therefore  connected  with  the  earliest  history  of 
that  singular  race.'  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centurieSj 
the  valley  is  mentioned  by  Abulfeda  and  edh-Dhfihiry.' 

The  short  valley,  in  which  H^sbeiya  almost  lies  hidden, 
commences  at  no  great  distance  east  of  the  town.'  The  head  of 
it  is  in  a  remarkable  amphitheatre,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by 
high  hills,  terraced  and  covered  with  vines,  fig  trees,  and  olive 
trees,  to  their  top.  The  western  part  is  formed  by  the  rocky  hill 
on  and  around  which  the  city  is  built,  projecting  from  the  south- 
em  hills,  and  confining  the  valley  to  a  narrow  dell  along  its 
northern  side  ;  thus  almost  completing  the  circle  of  the  amphi- 
theatre. The  Tiills  on  the  north  and  south  of  this  head  of  the 
valley  rise  not  less  than  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  above  it.  The 
eastern  side  is  still  higher  ;  the  western  much  lower.  The  top 
of  this  lower  projecting  hill,  above  the  narrow  valley,  is  occupied 
by  the  palace  (so  called)  of  the  Emir  and  its  appurtenances. 
Below  the  palace,  on  the  western  declivity,  is  the  Jewish  quarter. 
Back  of  the  palace,  towards  the  south,  are  the  houses  of  the 
town  rising  far  up  along  the  side  of  the  higher  hill,  and  covering 
a  large  8i)ace.  They  extend  also  down  the  northeastern  side  of 
the  lower  projecting  hill,  quite  to  the  bed  of  the  valley.  Indeed, 
they  have  already  begun  to  spread  across  the  channel  towards 
the  northeast  ;  where,  on  account  of  the  steepness  of  the  ground, 
the  l)uil(lings  stand  as  high  as  in  the  old  part  of  the  town.  The 
Bnsis,  after  leaving  its  dell,  soon  ex])ands  ;  and  its  channel, 
passiiio;  tlirou<;h  a  wide  open  tract,  enters  the  Uasbuny  a  little 
above  the  ford. 

A  good  view  of  Hasbeiya  is  obtained  from  the  northern  hill, 
on  the  road  leading  to  the  bridj^je,  which  we  followed  on  Mondav. 
This  is  the  near  view,  looking  down  upon  the  whole  town.  The 
houses  are  seen  extending  far.uj)  towards  the  south  and  south- 
west of  the  Emir's  palace  ;  and  then  on  the  east  down  to  the 
water-course  and  across  it.  This  last  is  the  Protestant  quarter. 
Anotlier  beautiful  view  of  the  town  and  amphitheatre  is  from 
the  little   village  of  'Ain  Kfinyeh,  dire(?tly  east  of  Hasbeiya, 


*  Sef  Ve.  S:)cy  Expose  de  la  ReliV.  des 
Pnizcs,  I.  p.  ccclxxiii,  sq.  Biblioth.  Sacra, 
1843,  p.  'i-JO  HI 

""  Abiilf.  Tal).  Syr.  ed.  Koliler,  p.  20. 
edli-Dlialiirv  speaks  of  Wady  et-Teiin  as  a 
district  ill  the  j»roviiice  of  Damascus,  con- 
tainin;.^  'MtO  villages  ;  see  Uo.-eniTi.  Aiialeet. 
Arali    III.  p.  22.      Lot.  p   46. 

^  In  de>cribiii_i?  Hasbeiya  and  tlie  re»rion 
around,  I  have  the  beiietit  of  a  manuscript 
journal  by  Dr  K.  Smith ;  who  sjwnt  seve- 


ral weeks  in  the  place  in  1844. — The  ear- 
lier travellers  seem  not  to  have  visited 
Wadv  et-Teini.  Furer  von  Haimendorf 
passed  along  it  from  the  Huleh  to  th 
Huk.i'a  and  Ba'alhek  in  ISfJC ;  p.  280, 
Numb.  IGiG.  Seetzen  visited  and  de- 
scribed the  H'gion  in  1806;  Kvis^en,  Berlin 
I8.*i4,  I  p.  328  sq.  Zttch's  Mon:itl.  Corn 
XVIII.  pp.  340-344  Then  followed 
Bnrekhardt  Trav.  in  Syr.  pp.  32-43.  Oomp. 
Uilt<ir  Erdk,  XV.  p.  152  sq. 
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and  half  an  hour  distant,  on  the  very  brow  of  the  amphitheatre. 
A  third  and  more  distant  view  is  in  the  opposite  direction,  from 
the  high  ridge  west  of  Wady  el-Teim.  Looking  from  this  point 
about  E.  S.  E.  up  the  Wady  BQsis,  the  eye  takes  in  the  whole 
valley  and  amphitheatre  with  the  town.  Here  especially  the 
amphitheatre  is  seen  to  be  a  deep  basin  sunk  in  the  midst  of  a 
broad  ridge  descending  from  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  westwards  ;  which 
basin  the  narrow  valley  drains  to  the  Hasbfiny.  The  latitude 
of  H&sbeiya,  as  determined  by  Lieut.  Lynch,  is  N.  33°  25'  13". 

Lai^e  quantities  of  grapes  are  raised  around  H^sbeiya  ;  the 
southern  hill  is  covered  with  vineyards.  The  grapes  are  mostly 
eaten  or  made  into  raisins  ;  while  some  are  trodden  and  the  juice 
boiled  down  to  form  the  syrup  called  Dibs.  Walking  out  one 
afternoon  with  Mr  Wortabet,  along  the  upper  water-course  in 
the  northeast  quarter,  we  came  upon  a  press  for  the  preparation 
of  Dibs.  There  were  two  shallow  vats  side  by  side,  in  which  the 
grapes  were  trodden.  From  these  the  juice  was  drawn  off  into 
a  small  channel  outside,  and  conducted  into  three  smaller  and 
deep  vats,  where  it  was  left  to  settle  and  become  clear.  All  these 
vats  were  excavated  in  the  solid  rock.  The  juice  was  then  con- 
veyed to  a  large  boiler  just  below,  where  it  was  boiled  away  to 
the  proper  consistence  ;  and  then,  lastly,  was  put  to  cool  in  two 
or  three  still  smaller  vats. 

The  Emirs  of  Hiisbeiya  are  a  Muslim  branch  of  the  house  of 
Shehab  ;  distinct  from  those  who  have  so  long  ruled  in  Mount 
Lebanon.  The  head  of  the  house  is  the  hereditary  governor  of 
the  district  of  Hasbeiya  ;  but  dependent  of  course  upon  the  Pasha 
of  Damascus.  The  palace,  so  called,  is  a  shabby  concern  ;  but 
covers  a  large  plot  of  ground,  and  is  the  dwelling  of  various 
branches  of  the  family.  The  present  Emir  was  regarded  as  a 
weak  and  faithless  man,  blowing  hot  and  cold  with  the  same 
breath.  He  was  at  this  time  rather  favourably  disposed  towards 
the  missionaries,  and  Mr  Wortabet  was  actinji:  as  his  familv 
physician.  Yet  he  was  ever  ready  to  vex  the  Protestants  ;  and 
was  even  now  refusing  to  let  them  pay  their  taxes  except  as 
members  of  the  Greek  church  ;  directly  in  the  face  of  the  law 
and  of  the  practice  every  where  else. 

The  highest  point  of  the  hill  above  Hdsbeiya  on  the  south, 
is  crowned  by  a  Druze  place  of  worship,  or  collection  of  chapels, 
called  Khulwat  el-Biydd.  These  KhtSlwehs  are  generally  situ- 
ated quite  alone,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
or  the  borders  of  a  forest ;  and  from  this  their  solitary  j>o8ition 
they  take  their  name,  signifying  *  solitude.'  They  are  hardly 
distinguished  in  size  and  structure  from  common  dwelling 
houses.  The  Khillwat  el-Biv&d  is  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
sacred  places  of  the  Druzes.     It  was  plundered  in  1838,  after 
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the  decisive  battle  of  Shib'a  ;  the  secret  adytum  was  entered ; 
and  the  sacred  books  contained  in  several  chests  were  scattered 
throughout  the  country  and  the  world.* 

The  KhQlwat  el-Biyfid  is  distant  about  twenty  minutes  from 
Hasbeiya  ;  and  is  situated  a  few  rods  west  of  the  road  leading  to 
'Ain  jQrfa  and  Hibbariyeh.  The  position  commands  a  view 
over  the  Merj  'AyCin  and  the  district  of  Shilkif,  nearly  to  the 
sea  ;  and  the  view  towards  the  south  takes  in  the  Htileh.  For 
extent  and  beauty  of  prospect  few  places  equal  it.* 

The  little  village  of  'Ain  KOnyeh,  half  an  hour  east  of  HSs- 
beiya,  has  been  already  mentioned.  From  a  fine  fountain  there,  a 
small  aqueduct  conveys  water  to  the  palace  of  the  Emirs  below. 
Hence  the  name  of  the  village.' 

Another  village,  Shuweiya,  lies  fifteen  minutes  from  'Ain 
KOnyeh  higher  up,  in  nearly  the  same  direction  from  Hdsbeiya. 
It  is  inhabited  by  Druzes,  and  is  about  half  an  hour  distant 
from  the  KhOlwdt  el-Biyad.  It  lies  on  another  peak  among  this 
amphitheatre  of  hills.  This  point  is  higher  than  either  of  the 
preceding,  and  the  prospect  more  extensive,  but  less  interesting. 
Towards  the  north  the  village  of  'Ain  'Ata,  marked  by  a  white 
dome,  is  seen  high  up  near  the  base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  in  the 
district  of  Rasheiya.  From  it  a  high  ridge  extends  down  to  the 
Hasb^ny,  and  fonns  the  boundary  between  the  two  districts  of 
Rasheiya  and  Hasbeiya  ;  or,  as  they  are  called,  upper  and  lower 
Wadv  et-Teim.  Between  this  ridj^re  and  the  BOsis,  two  Wadvs 
descend  to  the  Hasl)rinv.  The  northernmost  has  the  large 
Christian  village  of  Kufeir  on  its  northern  declivity  ;  and  the 
village  called  KhCilwct  el-Kufeir  on  its  southern.  The  southern 
Wady  is  much  the  broadest ;  and  indeed  may  perhaps  be  re- 
garded as  divided  into  two  by  a  low  ridge,  on  which  stands  the 
village  of  Mimis.  Higher  up,  on  its  northern  side,  is  the  village 
of 'Ain  Tinta.  .  Kaukaba,  Libbeiya,  Neby  Sufa  (or  Thelthafha), 
and  Mnhaiditheh,  are  places  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  ridge 
which  borders  the  valley  of  the  Hasbany  on  the  west.  Above  Shu- 
weiya, towards  the  east,  only  a  narrow  ridge  separates  the  valley 
of  Miniis  from  that  of  Shib'a  ;  and  connects  the  hill  of  Shuweiya 

'  E.  Smith  in  Miss.  Herald,  1845,  p.  4G.  Tell  el-Hurraweh  203°.      Khiyam    229^ 

The  snnio  writer  says  furtlier ;  "Women  Ibl  238  .      Judeidch  256°.      Kui*at  esh- 

nre  universally  excluded  from  residing  in  Shukif  249'.     Kaukaba  298°.     Neby  *Aly 

Khulwebs:  but  the  occupants  often  have  et-Tuhir   264°.     Neby  Sijud    301°.     Lib- 

their  families  in  some  adjacent  building,  beiya  27  .     'Ain  Kunyeh  67^.     *Ain  *Ata 

At  Khulwut  el-Biyad,  we   were  told,  that  63f .     Shuweiya  80  .     Hibbanyeb  147°. 

women  only  came  up  from  the  town  [Has-  *Ain  TannArah  N.     el-Muhaiditheb  38'. 
beiya  j  in  the  morning,  to  cook  and  clean         *  Bearings  at  *Ain  Kunyeh,  1844  :  Mu- 

and  keep  house   for  the  men,   and  went  haiditheh   34'.     Khulwat   el-Biyad   245*. 

down  again  to  their  houses  in  the  city  in  Kril'at  esh-Shukil'  248\     Hasbeiya  270' 

the  evening,  not  being  allowed  to  lodge  on  Nebv  Syud  292°.      Taom  Niha,  S.  peak 

the  hill ;"  ibid.  329  r. 

•  Bearings  at  Khulwat  el-Biy&d.  1844 : 
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with  the  mountain  back.  Along  this  ridge  passes  tne  road  from 
H^beija  to  Shib'a  ;  from  which  also  there  branches  off  a  summer 
road  to  Damascus.^ 

The  ridge  extending  down  from  'Ain  Kdnyeh,  on  the  north  of 
H&sbeiya,  separates  Wady  Btisis  from  the  valley  of  Mimis  ;  and 
has  at  its  lower  extremity  the  bluff  called  Rfis  el-'Aujeh,  already 
mentioned.  The  elevation  of  several  points  in  and  around 
H&sbeiya  was  determined  by  Dr  De  Forest  the  same  year,  with 
the  aneroid  barometer,  as  follows  : 


Ford, 

Fountain  of  the  Hasb^iifn  t 

H&sbeiya,  Palace,    . 

Road  near  Ehiilw&t  el-Biy&d 


Eng.  Fe«t 
1609 

1654 
1700 
2160 
2711 


>  B«anxig8  at  Shnweija,   1S44 :    'Ain  278^.    Jndeideh  257^    Kul*at  eah-Shukif 

AU56*.   *AinTmta86j%   Ubbeiyalli^  26 r.     lh\2i^\     Khiyam  289^     Mesh- 

Dhua-  <beh  20^.     Mtmis  6^     Nebj  ^Cifa  had  283^.      Hibbartjeh  214^    el-Ferdh 

Sru*.      eUMubaiditbeh  82%      Kaokaba  247%    'Ain  Juifa  251%     H&sbeija  281% 


SECTION  IX. 


FROM  HASBEITA   TO   BANIAS,   AND  BACK. 

The  state  of  agitation  and  disquiet  among  the  Drazed  of 
Lebanon,  already  alluded  to,  had  not  yet  been  wholly  allayed. 
Straggling  bands  of  that  people,  or  of  those  acting  under  colour 
of  their  name,  were  often  heard  of  in  these  regions,  as  commit- 
ting deeds  of  violence  and  robbery.  Such  rumours  reached  us 
almost  daily  at  Hdsbeiya  ;  lying  as  it  does  on  one  of  the  main 
roads  between  the  Druzes  of  Lebanon  and  those  of  Haurd.n ; 
and  itself  too  numbering  many  Druzes  among  its  inhabitants, 
some  of  whom  are  men  of  influence.* 

What  more  directly  affected  our  plans  was  the  report,  that  a 
party  of  fifteen  or  twenty  Druzes  from  the  Metn  had  posted 
themselves  in  a  wood  near  Banias,  and  were  robbing  whomsoever 
they  pleased  ;  though  not  all  that  passed  that  way.  A  Jew  had 
been  robbed  on  Saturday,  and  several  peasants  on  Sunday. 
But  on  Monday,  an  English  gentleman  with  his  family,  including 
three  ladies,  came  through  from  Bdnias  to  Hasbeiya  without 
bceing  any  one.  It  was  said  the  party  had  sent  defiance  to  the 
Emir  of  Hasbeiya,  as  the  governor  of  the  district.  At  any  rate, 
that  functionary  was  cowed,  and  took  not  a  single  step  against 
the  marauders.  All  the  roads  to  Damascus  were  regarded  as 
unsafe. 

As  we  purposed  to  set  off  for  Banias,  if  possible,  on  Tuesday, 
we  took  the  precaution  to  obtain  a  letter  from  the  chief  Druze 
Sheikh  of  the  region,  residing  in  Hasbeiya.'  He  gave  it  with 
readiness  ;  and  also  agreed  to  send  with  us  two  of  his  own  people 
armed.  We  engaged  likewise  three  Dnize  muleteers  for  the 
excursion. 

'  See  more  on  this  subject,  p.  8,  above,      translation  is  subjoined  in  Note  V,  end  of 
*  As  this  letter  is  a  model  in  its  way,  a     the  volume. 
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Tuesday^  May  25/i. — This  morning,  to  the  astonishment  of 
eTenr  one,  the  weather  threatened  rain ;  and  two  slight  showers 
actnally  felL  As  my  strength  was  now  partially  restored,  we 
concluded  to  set  off  and  travel  leisurely.  Our  party  consisted 
of  Mr  Thomson  and  myself,  our  two  servants,  the  three  Druze 
muleteers,  and  the  Sheikh's  two  armed  retainers.  An  active 
young  man,  desiring  to  go  to  Banias  on  business,  asked  permis- 
sion to  join  us ;  and  made  himself  quite  useful  during  the  ex- 
cursion. We  sent  forward  the  muleteers  and  baggage  to  Judei- 
deh,  with  one  of  the  armed  men  ;  we  ourselves  proposing  to  go 
with  the  other  bv  wav  of  BOrshflz  and  the  chasm  of  the  Litanv. 

We  left  the  mission  house  at  11  o'clock ;  reached  the  lord 
of  the  Hasbany  in  forty  minutes  ;  and  turning  to  the  left,  came, 
at  11.50,  to  the  fork  of  the  road  to  Eaukaba.  We  passed  in 
sight  of  the  Khan,  where  there  was  this  day  a  regular  fair.  This 
is  much  frequented  by  the  people  of  Lebanon,  the  Hiileh,  Wady 
et-Teim,  and  even  from  Hauran.  The  light  showers  to  day  had 
thinned  the  number  somewhat  ;  yet  we  saw  and  fell  in  with 
many.  At  12.05  we  passed  just  under  Eaukaba  lying  high  on 
the  western  slope  ;  and  stopped  five  minutes  under  the  olive 
trees  on  account  of  another  sprinkling  of  rain.  The  village,  as 
usual,  looked  much  the  best  when  seen  from  a  distance. 

A  broad  and  deep  valley,  well  cultivated,  extends  up  west- 
wards from  the  Ehan,  breaking  through  the  western  ridge  and 
cleaving  it  more  than  half  way  to  its  base.  The  ascent  in  it  from 
the  Hasbany  is  gradual  and  gentle ;  }>ut  on  the  western  side, 
towards  the  Litany,  it  descends  suddenly  and  steeply  to  the  river 
just  below  the  bridge  of  BdrghQz.  Through  this  notch  passes 
the  road  from  the  Ehan  to  that  bridge  ;  and  thence  up  the  side 
of  Lebanon  aloncr  Wadv  Sitsaf  to  Eefr  Huneh  and  Jezzin.*  The 
valley  of  this  notch  is  understood  to  se|>amte  Merj  'Ayiin  firom 
the  district  of  Hasbeiya;  and  is  of  course  the  divi«ling  line,  in 
this  quarter,  between  the  Pashaliks  of  Sidon  and  Damascus. 

We  kept  along  from  Eaukaba  high  up  around  the  shoulder 
of  the  northern  hill ;  and  then  descended  gradually  to  join  the 
roarl  from  the  Ehan  upon  the  water-shed.  This  we  struck  at 
12.30,  and  began  immediately  the  steep  descent  towards  the 
bridge.  At  12.50  we  stopped  on  the  plateau  of  the  little  Druze 
village  of  Bfirghiiz  ;  the  latter  being  about  forty  rods  north  of 
us,  and  the  river  and  bridge  still  two  hundred  feet  or  more  below 
ua  The  bridge  is  said  to  be  Roman.  We  here  could  see  the 
character  of  the  river  and  its  chasm  fur  some  distance  above  and 
below. 

Immediately  north  of  Bdrghuz,  a  broad  low  spur  or  swell  of 

■  Comp.  T^llson  Landi  of  the  Bible.  H  p.  192  aq. 
Vol.  ni.— .^3 
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ground  is  thrown  off  from  the  base  of  Lebanon  across  the  river  to 
the  eastern  ridge.  This  swell  is  a  mile  or  more  in  width.  The 
river  breaks  down  through  the  whole  distance  by  a  singular 
chasm,  very  narrow  and  winding,  with  banks  from  three  hundred 
to  five  hundred  feet  high  and  often  approaching  the  perpendic- 
ular. Much  of  this  chasm  we  were  here,  or  afterwards,  able  to 
overlook.*  It  makes  many  short  turns  and  sharp  angles.  We 
could  see  the  river  at  the  bottom,  like  a  small  mountain  brook, 
tumbling,  foaming,  and  roaring  along  its  steep  rocky  bed.  South 
of  BQrghftz,  for  a  short  distance,  the  ground  is  lower,  and  the 
valley  of  the  river  broader  ;  and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  for  a 
road  doT^n  the  steep  banks,  and  a  bridge  over  the  stream.  Just 
})elow  the  bridge  the  river  turns  westwards  for  a  little  ;  and  then 
again  towards  the  south. 

We  stopped  here  near  BQrghiiz  for  twenty  minutes,  partly  on 
account  of  another  slight  showdt.  But  this  was  the  last ;  and 
the  afternoon  was  clear  and  cool. 

We  set  off  again  at  1.10,  for  Belat ;  not  by  the  usual  road, 
but  keeping  along  through  the  fields,  without  a  path,  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  chasm,  which  the  river  has  here  cut  through 
another  ridge  extending  out  from  Lebanon  towards  the  south. 
This  ridge  is  obviously  a  prolongation  of  the  southern  foot  of 
Lebanon  itself,  passing  over  into  the  lower  ridge  on  the  east  of 
esh-Shukif.  The  river  strikes  and  enters  it  very  obliquely  not  far 
below  tlie  bridge  of  BfirghCiz ;  and  cleaves  it  lengthwise,  but 
nearest  the  eastern  side  ;  until  just  below  Belat  the  stream  turns 
almost  at  a  right  angle,  and  cuts  through  the  ridge  to  its  western 
side.  Here,  issuing  into  a  more  open  tract,  it  turns  south  again, 
and  flows  under  esh-Shflkif.  The  ridge  thus  left  upon  the 
eastern  side  is  very  thin,  sharp,  and  steep.  We  kept  along  near 
its  summit ;  sometimes  looking  down  into  the  abyss  of  the  tor- 
rent on  our  right ;  and  sometimes  passing  around  on  the  eastern 
side  of  high  shar])  peaks.  It  was  a  dizzy  and  dangerous  path, 
and  the  ride  highly  exciting.* 

The  general  course  of  the  chasm  from  near  Jisr  BilrghOz  to 
Belat,  is  from  about  N.  E.  by  N.  to  S.  W.  by  S.  The  depth 
varies,  according  to  the  hills  on  each  side,  from  eight  hundred  to 
twelve  hundred  feet.  The  chasm  is  thus  far  tolerably  straight  ; 
except  one  obtuse  angle  towards  the  south  in  approaching  Belat. 
The  sides  are  very  steep,  but  not  perpendicular,  and  are  covered 
with  shrubs  ;  resembling  the  high  banks  of  the  same  river  east 
of  Jisr  Ka'ka'iyeh  ;  though  the  chasm  is  here  narrower  and 
deeper.* 

We  came  to  the  little  village  of  Belat  at  2.25,  situated  on 

'  Bearings  at  1.30:  Burghuz  N.  75^  E.         '  See  above,  p.  53. 
esh-ShrJdf  S.  30'  W. 
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the  eastern  side  of  the  chasm,  with  a  broad  tract  of  high  ground 
behind  it.  From  the  village  we  descended  five  minutes  to  reach 
the  brow  of  the  cliffs.  Here,  just  before  the  gulf  turns  west, 
the  sides  become  more  perpendicular,  or  at  least  exceedingly 
precipitous.  Eagles  were  soaring  over  the  chasm,  having  their 
nests  in  the  western  cliffs.  At  the  bottom,  just  north  of  the 
village,  is  a  mill ;  and  a  dizzy  path  leads  down  to  it.  The  depth 
of  the  chasm  on  the  eastern  side  is  seven  hundred  feet ;  as  ascer- 
tained with  the  aneroid  by  Mr  Thomson  and  Dr  De  Forest  a  few 
days  previously.  The  village  lies  still  some  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  higher ;  and  the  hills  further  north  are  yet  loftier.  The 
western  cliff  is  not  less  than  some  nine  hundred  feet  above  the 
stream  ;  and  its  top  is  apparently  a  fine  level  plateau  of  green 
grass  studded  with  small  oak  trees.  The  bottom  of  the  chasm  is 
quite  narroWj  and  is  wholly  filled  by  the  stream.  It  was  a  rude 
scene  of  wildness  and  grandeur,  never  to  be  forgotten.  I  know 
of  nothing  similar  to  it,  unless  perhaps  the  celebrated  chasm  of 
the  river  Salzach  at  the  Pass  Lueg,  on  the  way  from  Salzburg 
to  Gastein. 

In  the  sides  of  the  chasm,  opposite  to  Belat,  there  house 
great  numbers  of  the  little  animal  called  Webr,  the  Shaphan  or 
coney  of  Scripture,  the  Hyrax  Syriacus  of  naturalists.  Mr 
Thomson  in  his  former  visits  had  seen  them  coming  out  of  the 
clefts  and  holes  of  the  rocks  ;  in  winter  at  midday  ;  in  summer 
only  towards  evening.* 

We  left  Belat  at  2.55.  for  Dibbin  and  Judeideh,  on  a  general 
course  south.  At  3.05  we  were  opposite  the  bend  in  the  chaam 
of  the  river,  and  could  look  down  its  westerly  course.  The  sides 
are  here  nearly  perpendicular,  and  the  chasm  still  narrower.  At 
the  western  end  is  a  spot  called  the  KhQtweh,  where  the  river  is 
said  to  be  more  compressed  than  at  any  other  point.  The  stream 
has  worn  itself  a  deep  channel  or  flume  in  the  rock  ;  so  narrow, 
it  was  said,  that  one  can  step  across  it.' 

The  place  where  we  stood  is  an  ancient  site,  now  called  Neb}* 
Haskin.  Here  were  fragments  of  two  columns,  and  also  two 
sarcophagi  cut  in  an  isolated  rock.  A  small  Wady  comes  in 
here  from  the  south,  draining  a  pretty  plain  lying  towards  Judei- 
deh.    This  plain  is  parallel  to  the  arm  of  the  Meij  which  we 

'  S»'e  more  on  this  animal,  Gesen.  Heb.  if  in  torture  and  hastening  to  escape  from 
Lex.  art.  ",0^  .  Thesaur  p.  1467.  See-  so  narrow  and  rough  a  bed.  At  one  place 
tzen  in  Ritte^a  Erdk,  XV.  p.  506.  Wilson  *^^e  width  is  barely  three  feet.  The  swift- 
Lands  of  the  Bible  H.  p.  28  so.  Fresnel  ^^  ^f  the  current  prevented  our  ascer- 
in  Jrmm.  Asiat  Ser.  IIL  Tom.  V.  p.  614.  tainir»g  its  depth.     A  pole  eight  fwt  long 

•  This  chasm  had  been  visited   by  Dr  <^^^  °^*  ^^^^^  ^e  bottom  ;  and  broke  short 

Pe  Forest  a  few  days  before,  who  thus  ^ff  in  the  current  on   a  second  attempt, 

speaks  of  it:  »* For  some  250  feet  the  ri-  The  Khitweh  is  the  western  termination 

ver  nms  through  a  strait,  with  a  varying  ^f  this  remarkable  pa.*s ;  the  banks  below 

midth  from  six  to  twelve  feet,  writliing  as  ^^^"g  »  ^""^  g^nde  slope.**     Ms.  Joum. 
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ascended  on  Thursday  last  ;  and  is  separated  from  the  lattei 
only  by  a  small  ridge.  At  3.20  we  passed  Dibbin  in  the  plain  ; 
and  at  3.35  reached  Judeideh,  on  the  western  side  of  the  head  of 
the  plain.* 

Here  we  rested  for  a  time,  and  then  sent  on  the  muleteers  by 
the  direct  road  to  Khiyam  ;  while  we  proceeded  by  way  of  Tell 
Dibbin,  in  order  to  look  for  some  excavated  sepulchres  we  had 
heard  of.  Leaving  Judeideh  at  4.45,  we  came  at  5.10  to  the 
west  side  of  the  great  Tell.  Finding  nothing  here,  we  returned 
on  our  path  a  little,  to  a  knoll,  where  is  a  mere  excavation,  which 
may,  or  may  not,  have  been  a  sepulchre.  We  now  at  5.15 
struck  across  the  fields  southeastward  to  the  road  in  the  Meij, 
which  we  had  left  on  Thursdav  in  order  to  reach  the  Tell ;  and 
followed  it  till  5.45,  when  we  were  opposite  the  broken  dam  and 
reservoir  of  the  great  fountain.'  We  here  turned  to  the  left, 
and  ascended  the  long  declivity  to  Khiyam,  which  we  reached 
at  6.15.  The  direct  distance  from  Judeideh  is  about  three  miles. 
We  i)itched  our  tent  among  the  threshing  floors  of  the  village. 

Khiyam  is  the  chief  town  in  the  district  of  Merj  'Ayun ;  and 
is  reckoned  at  five  hundred  men,  indicating  a  population  of  about 
two  thousand  souls.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Metawileh,  with 
some  Greeks  and  Greek  Catholics.  There  are  a  few  Protestants 
from  tlie  latter  sects  ;  and  a  Protestant  school  had  been  opened. 

We  could  here  look  down  upon  both  Merj  'Ayiln  in  the  west, 
and  Wadv  et-Teim  in  the  east.  The  descent  into  the  latter  is 
gradual  and  easy  ;  the  valley  is  broader,  and  the  hills  in  it 
lower,  than  further  north.  Indeed,  at  this  point  the  hills  nearly 
cease.     Quite  a  nunil)er  of  villages  were  likewise  in  sight.^ 

The  evening  was  beautiful.  The  moon,  just  in  her  second 
quarter,  shone  brightly  in  a  cloudless  and  serene  sky  ;  and  the 
heavens  were  studded  with  innumerable  stars. 

We'hus'hiy^  May  2Gfh.  The  sun  rose  in  purest  splendour 
from  behind  the  loftiest  peak  of  Hernion.  The  mountain  lay 
before  us  in  all  its  grandeur,  presenting  a  full  view  of  its  west- 
ern side  in »ni  the  base  to  the  summit. 

Leaving  Khiyam  at  7.10,  we  bent  our  course  towards  el- 
Ghnjar  and  Tell  el-Kady.  Keeping  at  first  along  the  brow  of 
the  ridge,  we  had  at  7.30  from  a  projecting  point  a  view  of  the 
whole  of  the  Hiileh,  lake  and  all.  The  marsh  seems  to  extend 
U])  on  the  western  side  further  than  in  the  middle.     We  soon 

»  Bcarinrrs  Mt  Judeideh  :  Dibl.in  N.  15'  Tibnin    265%      Kurat  esh-Shukif   271". 

E.     Ibl  S.  70    E.    Khiyam  S.  20    E.  3  m.  Kul.Vit  271^°.     Tell   Dibbin   313\     Ju- 

'  See  above,  p.  374.  deideh  33r>  .     Church  in  do.  330  .     Neb^ 

'  liearin^s  at  Kliivam  :  Hd  30A.     *Ain  Sijud  330^%      Taum  Niha  (south  peakj 

Kunyeh     do  .        Khfilwat    el-Biyad    50  .  15  .      Jebel   Siinnin  37  .      Tell  el- Kad> 

Rahheivjit   ei-Ffikliar  73'.     Kefr  Haniam  176'. 

96%     kefr  Shiibu  106  .     el-Murich  123  . 
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began  to  descend  obliquely  and  rather  steeply  towards  the 
HMeh,  by  a  rocky  path  ;  and  at  8.10  were  at  the  foot  of  the 
declivity  and  upon  the  plain.  At  8.15  the  ruin  of  Serada  was 
on  our  right,  just  above  the  base  of  the  declivity,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant  from  us.  It  has  several  excavated  sepulchres,  now 
used  as  storehouses  for  grain.  The  ruins  of  a  former  village  are 
seen  around  and  below  the  caverns.* 

Nearly  opposite  Khiyam  the  hills  within  Wady  et-Teim  dis- 
appear ;  and  the  valley  opens  out  towards  the  south  into  a  wide 
and  tolerably  level  plain,  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the 
western  ridge  to  the  verj^  base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  But  this 
plain  in  the  north  is  much  higher  than  the  region  around  Tell 
el-Kady  ;  and  the  latter  again  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
lower  plain  of  the  HMeh.  In  passing  to  Tell  el-Kady  we 
descended  no  less  than  three  steps  or  oft'sets,  here  running  in  the 
direction  from  northeast  to  southwest.  Tell  el-Kaidy  itself  is 
connected  with  a  fourth  like  offset  ;  and  there  are  still  two 
others  further  south.  The  line  of  these  last  three  offsets  runs 
more  from  east  to  west.  The  difference  of  elevation  between 
one  plateau  and  another  is  in  general  not  less  than  fifty  feet  ; 
and  sometimes  more. 

We  were  now  upon  the  first  and  highest  plateau,  here  called 
Ard  Serada  ;  and  kept  on  across  it  in  the  direction  of  the  vil- 
lage el-Glifijar,  marked  by  the  white  dome  of  a  Wely.  The 
region  is  volcanic.  Towards  the  eastern  side  of  this  plateau  the 
Hasbany  has  its  course,  in  a  deep  and  precipitous  gulf.  At 
8.50  we  came  to  the  deserted  village  of  Luweizeh,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  gulf ;  and  descended  steeply  and  with  difliculty 
among  the  trap  boulders  and  globular  basalt  to  the  river  at 
9  o'clock.  It  is  here  larger  than  at  Hasbeiya,  having  received 
the  stream  coming  from  'Ain  Seraiyib,  under  the  western  base 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh. 

Five  minutes  below  the  ford  is  the  great  fountain  called 
Luweizany,  bursting  forth  under  isolated  strata  of  limestone 
rock  on  the  western  margin  of  the  stream.  Thickets  of  olean- 
ders, and  marshy  ground,  prevented  our  reaching  the  fountain  ; 
but  the  size  of  the  stream  below  was  evidentlv  verv  much 
increased.  The  source  was  said  to  be  as  copious  as  the  Neba' 
Hasbany,  and  less  fluctuating.  The  bottom  of  the  valley 
seemed  here  full  of  springs  ;  and  several  small  ones  were  burst- 
ing forth  upon  the  east  side. 

Starting  again  at  9.35,  we  immediately  ascended  the  eastern 
bank  very  obliquely,  and  by  an  easier  road  than  that  on  the 
western   bank.     Here   again   was  the  globular  basal  c.     For  a 

'  Seetzen  speaks  of  Serada  as  in  his  day  iubabited  by  Christiun^  and  Druzes ;  Rel- 
•en  I.  p.  332. 
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part  of  the  way  the  path  runs  along  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
and  is  dangerous.  We  could  now  look  down  upon  the  short 
limestone  strata  over  the  fountain  ;  all  the  rest  is  trap.  Indeed, 
the  river  has  worn  for  itself  this  chasm  in  the  hard  trap  rock. 
The  depth  is  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  ;  the  chasm  is 
quite  narrow,  with  very  steep,  and  in  some  places  perpendicular 
banks.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Hasbany  on  issuing  from  its 
mountain  glen,  nearly  opposite  Khiyam,  into  the  great  volcanic 
plain  towards  the  Hi^eh,  does  not  follow  the  lowest  part  of  the 
plain  ;  but  keeps  along  in  its  deep  chasm  through  the  western 
and  highest  plateau. 

As  we  approp.ched  el-Ghujar,  situated  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  gulf,  we  struck  down  through  the  fields  towards  the  left, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  \Tllage  and  gain  the  road  leading  from  it  to 
Tell  el-K^dy.  Th(j  inhabitants  of  Ghujar,  like  those  of  'Ain 
Fit  and  Za'ilra,  are  Nusairiyeh  ;  and  these  three  villages  contain 
the  only  people  of  that  sect  in  all  the  region.  At  9.45  the  vil- 
lage with  its  white  dome,  was  close  on  our  right,  some  forty  rods 
distant.  It  lies  just  on  the  brow  of  the  first  oftset,  between  the 
highest  plateau  and  the  next  lower.  The  bridge  known  as  Jisr 
el-Ghujar,  is  at  a  considerable  distance  below  the  village.*  On 
each  of  the  two  next  lower  plateaus  was  a  small  stream  running 
through  it.  On  the  tliird  was  a  much  larger  stream,  to  which  we 
came  at  10.15  ;  it  comes  from  a  fountain  at  the  foot  of  Jebel 
esli-Sheikh,  and  fulls  into  the  river  tliat  issues  from  Tell  el- 
Kady.  The  path  led  along  through  wheat  fields  and  among 
hea])s  of  black  basaltic  rocks.  We  reached  the  Tell  at  10.35, 
and  rested  beneath  the  shade  of  the  noble  Sindian. 

On  a])proaehing  Tell  el-Kady  from  this  quarter,  the  first 
object  which  strikes  the  eve  is  an  immense  stream  of  the  most 
limpid  water  pouring  from  its  western  side.  The  Tell  is  oblong  ; 
its  greatest  length  extending  from  west  to  east.  Its  height,  on 
the  nortliern  part,  is  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  ]dain. 
The  western  end  a]>pears  as  if  built  u])  with  large  trap  boulders ; 
and  through  these  the  water  gushes  out  several  feet  above  the 
base.  It  forms  a  little  lake  at  the  bottom,  and  then  rushes 
down  a  steep  channel  to  the  next  lower  plateau..  Th  s  is  one  of 
the  largest  fountains  in  the  world  ;  the  stream  that  issues  from  it 
being  not  less  than  four  times  as  large  as  the  Hasbany,  even 
after  all  the  accessions  which  the  latter  receives. 

Not  all  the  water,  however,  from  the  interior  of  the  Tell, 

'  Sonjowhore    southwest  of    el-Ghujar,  nifie<I  into  tlie  niins  of  an   immrnse  citv, 

and  not  far  from   ez-Znk,  on   tlie  cd<re  of  his  Hazor;  Narrjitivc  II.  j*]).  r>l(>-.'>20.  Wc 

tlic  ujiyu^r  |)late:in,  would  seem  to    lie   the  saw  many  such  tracts  bearing   a   striku*^ 

tract  of  vulcanic   stones  and  rocks,  which,  resemblance  to  ancient   ruins;   but  nevci 

as  it  would  seem,  M.  De  Saulcy  has  mag-  thought  of  making  of  them  ruined  cities. 
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escapes  in  this  way.  In  the  surface  of  the  Tell  directly  ahove  is 
a  cavity  of  some  extent,  into  which  the  water  also  rises  ;  and  runs 
off,  as  a  considerable  stream,  through  a  break  in  the  edge  of  the 
Tell,  tumbling  down  its  southwestern  side.  This  stream  drives 
two  mills,  and  furnishes  water-power  enough  for  any  number. 
It  then  goes  to  join  the  other  river.  This  of  itself  would  be 
regarded  as  a  very  large  fountain.  Just  in  the  break  of  the  Tell 
stands  the  noble  oak  (Sindi^n)  under  which  we  rested.  Its  vast 
boughs  spread  widely  around  ;  though  its  trunk  is  not  as  large 
as  some  we  had  seen.  Beneath  it  is  the  grave  of  a  Muhamme- 
dan  saint,  a  parallelogram  of  stones  clumsily  laid  up,  with  many 
rags  hanging  upon  the  branches  above.  There  are  also  smaller 
trees  scattered  itpon  the  Tell,  and  the  mills  are  almost  buried 
beneath  the  luxuriant  vegetation. 

The  Tell  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  a  little  west  of 
south,  from  the  southwest  corner  of  the  mountains,  nearly  in  a 
line  with  the  western  base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  It  is  about 
midway  of  the  Htlleh  from  west  to  east.  It  stands  connected 
with  the  step  or  offset  between  two  plateaus  ;  so  that  the  south- 
em  side  of  the  Tell  is  twice  as  high  as  the  northern,  rising  above 
the  plain  at  its  southern  base  not  less  thaiji  eighty  or  ninety  feet. 
The  form,  though  oblong,  is  irregular.  The  top  is  an  area  of 
several  acres,  perhaps  fifty  rods  in  length,  and  somewhat  highest 
towards  the  east.  It  is  in  part  cultivated,  and  there  were  now 
patches  of  wheat  upon  it ;  but  the  greater  portion  was  given  up 
to  rank  grass,  weeds,  thistles,  and  brushwood  ;  so  tljat  it  could 
be  examined  only  with  difiSculty.  Singularly  enough,  this  Tell 
and  offset  form  the  dividing  line  between  the  volcanic  and  lime- 
stone formations.  The  Tell  and  all  the  plain  north  are  volcanic  ; 
while  all  the  plain  of  the  Hi^leh  south,  as  far  as  our  examination 
extended,  is  limestone. 

The  elevation  of  this  spot  above  the  sea,  is  six  hundred  forty- 
seven  feet,  as  determined  by  Dr  De  Forest  a  few  days  before. 

Mr  Thomson  was  the  first,  I  believe,  to  regard  this  Tell  as 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,*  in  which  he  has  been  followed 
by  others.  As  the  region  is  volcanic,  and  as  the  lake  Phiala  is 
held  by  all  to  be  an  ancient  crater,  there  is  no  lack  of  analogy 
or  of  probability  in  supposing  this  Tell  to  be  of  the  same  char- 
acter. Still,  Dr  Anderson,  the  geologist  of  the  Dead  Sea  Ex- 
pedition, saw  here  *^  no  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  a 
crater." ' 

*  In  1843  ;  see  Bibliothecn  Secra,  1846,  "The  Tell  seems  to  have  had  rome  volcftnio 

p.  196.     I  find  the  pume  idea  expressed  hi  origin  ;  but  we  did  not  notice  npon  it  any 

Dr  Smith's  Ms.  .Tonrnal  in  1844.  appenrance  of  a  crater;"    Lands  of  the 

"  In  Lyuch's  Official  Kei>ort,  p.  108;  for  Bible,  II.  p.  174. 
Phiulu  i«ec  p.  110.     Dr  Wilson  also  says: 
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On  the  Tell,  near  the  upper  fountain,  are  some  remains  of 
houses,  apparently  not  ancient.  But  the  chief  ruins  are  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  Tell.  Here  are  many  heaps  of  stones, 
most  of  them  volcanic  and  of  good  size.  Among  them  are 
mingled  blocks  of  limestone  squared  ;  one  of  these  is  very  long, 
and  has  a  groove  along  the  middle.  The  town  which  stood  here 
was  doubtless  built  rajiinly  of  the  volcanic  stones  of  the  region  ; 
and  these  remain,  and  are  some  of  them  quite  large.  Burckhardt 
was  told  of  foundations  a  quarter  of  an  hour  further  north;  but 
we  did  not  look  for  them.* 

This  great  fountain  and  stream  is  now  called  el-Leddan ; 
which  may  possibly  be  a  corruption  from  the  name  Dan.^  Jose- 
l)hus,  while  he  assumes  the  ft)untain  at  Banias  as  the  main 
source  of  the  Jordan,  perhajis  on  account  of  its  somewhat  longer 
course,  speaks  also  of  the  fountains  of  "  the  lesser  Jordan"  at 
Dan.^  Of  the  identity  of  these  with  Tell  el-Kady,  there  can  be 
no  question. 

The  city  of  Dan,  too,  was  situated  at  these  fountains  ;  and 
the  slight  ruins  upon  the  Tell  are  apparently  its  only  remains. 
The  testimony  of  Josephus  is  explicit.*  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
describe  Dan  as  being,  four  Roman  miles  distant  from  Paneas  on 
the  way  to  Tyre  ;  and  here  too,  they  say,  the  Jordan  breaks 
forth.^  The  Targum  of  Jerusalem  likewise  writes  '  Dan  of 
C^esaroa  ; '  im])lying  its  vicinity  to  Caesarea  Philippi.'  Against 
all  this  testimony,  a  single  indefinite  remark  of  Jerome,  in  which 
he  iniii;ht  be  supposed  to  confound  Dan  with  Paneas,  can  have 
no  wei;^lit.^ 

The  story  of  the  founding  of  Dan  is  given  in  the  books  of 
Joslnia  and  Judges.  Originally  belonging  to  Sidon,  under  the 
UciTne  of  Lcsem  or  Laish,  it  was  seized  and  named  Dan  bv  a 
warlike  colony  of  Danites.^     It  became  afterwards  a  cliief  seat 

'  Trav.  in  S>t.  p.  42.  si'ir ;    \mn^  just  a  repotition  of  the  same 

-  I'.urckhanlt    heard    only    the    name  preposition  and  article,  which  have  already 

l)liaii  :  Trav.  p.  42.     Dr  Smith  in  his  Ms.  been  incorporated  into  the  word. 
Journal,   1844,  writes  thus:    "  Fir^t,  ed-         '  Jos  B.  J.  4,  1.  I,  iniydsf  tA  ro4<powrai 

l);in,  by  treating  the  article  ns  part  of  the  rhv    fiiKf}hv    Ka\oviJ.(vov  ^lop^ayriy    vnh 

word,  may  have  heccinie  ICddan  ;  then  with  rhv  rf/s  ^pvtrrjs  fiohs  vfwv,  frpoa'irffnrovtn 

the  article  a«;ain  prefixed,  it  would  be  el-  t(2    /xe yd\Q}.    Antt  I.  10.  1.   ib.  5.  3.  1. 

Edd.iii.     iloin  the  /  of  the  second  article,  ib.  8.  8.  4. 

and  it  becomes  Ledd  in ;  and  Hnally  prefix         *  Jos.  Antt.  1.  10.  1,  irepl  Aiyoy  ovrtts 

the  article  again,  a:.d  you  have  el-Ledd.in.  yhp  t]  (Tfpa  tov  *lop^dyov  Trpoaayop(V€rcu 

A  similar  case,  very  much  to  the  point,  is  irriyy].     ib.  5.  3.  1.    ib.  8.  8.  4.     B.   J.   4. 

'Assur,   the  nanie  of  a  public  promenade  1.  1. 

jurtt  outi^ide  the  wall  of  Beirut.     Its  origin         '  Onomast.  arts.  Dnn^  Laua, 
is   Vl/a   cs-Sury    'at   or   upon   the  wall;*         ®   1 'irg   Hieros.  Gon.  14,  14. 
*-^/rt  ^vf,  by  a  common  contractiou.  becomes         "'   Hieron.   Comm.   in   Ezech.  xlviii.   IB, 

*/!*,  and  being  then  joined  with  the  word,  "Dan  .  .  .  ubi  hodie  Paneas  ;**  i.  e    in  tlit 

fonns  M  Hsur.     Now  every  day  you  hear  vicinity.     Comp.  (iesen.  Notes  on  Burck- 

'Ala  el-'A.^>ur;  which,  bv  a  usual  contrac-  hardt  p   494.     Rcland  Palajst  p.  021. 
tion  of  'Ala  d,  into  '^1/^  becomes  'Al-As-         "  Josh.  19,  47.     Judg.  18,  2G-29. 
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of  Jeroboam's  idolatry,  where  one  of  the  golden  calves  was  set 
up  ;  was  conquered  with  other  towns  by  the  Syrians  ;  and  in  the 
days  of  Eusebins  was  still  a  smaU  village.*  The  name,  however, 
is  perhaps  best  known,  in  the  almost  proverbial  expression, 
"  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,"  as  denoting  the  whole  length  of  the 
Promised  Land.' 

Quite  a  number  of  places  were  visible  from  the  Tell ;  many 
of  which  we  knew  already,  and  others  with  which  we  became 
acquainted  afterwards.  Sid  DahM  is  a  Wely  on  the  margin  of 
the  Hiileh,  towards  the  foot  of  the  eastern  hills.  'Azariyilt  is  a 
high  Tell  with  trees  upon  it,  on  ground  descending  towards  the 
Htileh.  The  exact  position  of  Sin  Ibl  I  do  not  remember  ;  nor 
was  Banias  yet  in  sight.  ^ 

We  stopped  for  two  hours  under  the  splendid  oak,  rested, 
and  took  lunch.  Our  muleteers  gathered  the  stalks  and  ears  of 
wheat,  nearly  ripe,  but  not  yet  hard  ;  bound  them  into  small 
wisps  ;  and  roasted  them  over  a  blazing  fire.  In  this  way  is 
prepared  a  sort  of  parched  grain,  which  is  palatable,  but  not  as 
good  as  that  roasted  on  an  iron  plate.^ 

Finding  that  one  of  the  Druze  attendants,  sent  with  us  by  the 
Sheikh  in  Hasbeiya,  was  a  native  of  the  Hilleh,  and  perfectly 
acquainted  with  it,  we  determined  to  make  an  excursion  into  the 
lower  plain,  and  visit,  if  possible,  the  junction  of  the  various 
streams,  which  pour  their  waters  into  the  Hiileh.  We  therefore 
sent  off  our  muleteers  to  await  us  on  the  road  to  Banias,  near  the 
foot  of  the  hills.  Mounting  at  12.35,  and  descending  along  tlie 
south  side  of  Tell  el-Kady,  we  were  surprised  to  find  ourselves 
again  upon  a  limestone  formation,  and  also  upon  finn  dry  ground 
instead  of  a  marsh.  At  1  o'clock  we  came  to  a  low  mound  of 
rubbish  with  cut  stones,  evidently  the  remains  of  a  former  town, 
now  covered  thickly  with  thistles.  It  is  called  Difnch  ;  and 
probably  marks  the  site  of  an  ancient  Daphne^  mentioned  by 
Josephus  as  near  the  source  of  the  lesser  Jordan  and  the  temple 
of  the  golden  calf.'     Here  are  three  or  four  old  orange  trees  ; 

"  1  K.   12.  28.  29.    16,  20.     Onomaat     nearly  west ;  Trav.  in  S\t   p.  42.     Irby 

art.  Dan.  and  Mangles  did  not  \\>\t  the  spot.    Kich- 

•  Jodg.  20,  1.  1  Sam.  3,  20.  2  Sam.  ard«OD  was  there ;  hut  it  is  ratlier  diffi- 
17,  11.  cult  to  recri^iise  Tell  el-Kadv  in  his  Fil  fl 

»  Bearings  from  Tell  el-Kady  in  1844:  Kathr^ ;  Trav.  II    p    441»  »].     The  best 

Sin  Ibl  44  .     Mouth  of  Wadv  'Asal  80.  published    account   is    by   Mr    Thomson, 

Castle  of  Banias  89 \     *Ain  Kunyeh  105'.  BiUioth.   Sac.    184G,  p.  *H>r.  sq.     Coinp. 

*Ain  Fit  124=.     Za'fimh   120  .     'Az.  rivat  Wilson  Lands  of  the  Bible  IT.  p.  170  sq. 
1571".       Sid  I)ah6d  174^     Difneh  202  .         '  Jo.scphiw  sjiys,  B.  .J.  4.  1.   1,  that  the 

Abil  287  .      Me^hhad    287  .      cl-Gh.jar  marshes   of    the   lake   extend    up    ^».fXP^ 

316*".     Serada  319'.     Ibl  353i  .  Ael^)*^;  x^p'^^^  •  •  •  '"ryas  txo»^o5,  ai  rf.4- 

*  Tell  el-Kady  is  slightly  mentioned  by  (pouacu  rhy  fiiKphy  Ka\oiu(voy  ^lop^dny 
Seetzen,  Reii«n  I.  p.  3;^>7,  comp.  pp.  321,  vwh  rhy  tt)!  xP^*'^^  ^^^  »'*«^*'  '"'^-  ^-^^^ 
823.  Borckhardt  vi.-qted  and  describes  it ;  Havercamp  and  Reland  tp.  2G.>;  projiose 
bnt,  by  an  error  of  the  pen  or  pre-s,  it  is  to  read  Advrjy  for  Ad^yrts^  which  however 
put  down  as  N.  £.    of   B..niiis  instead  of  is  tinnecessar}'.      The   present   e.\isteuc« 
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Bevcral  stumps  of  palm  trees  ;  and  also  some  pom^ranates  and 
fig  trees  lookmg  very  oli 

The  tract  for  some  distance  south  is  called  Ard  Diiheh.  It 
was  now  covered  with  glorious  fields  of  wheat,  cultivated  by 
people  from  Hasbeiya  ;  and  was  everywhere  studded  with  noble 
oaks  and  other  trees.  Five  minutes  south  of  Difheh  was  a 
magnificent  Mellum  or  red  oak,  the  branches  of  which  were  full 
of  bird's  nests  ;  a  peculiarity  which  even  Mr  Thomson  had  never 
before  seen  in  Syria.  Just  here  was  another  step  or  offset  to  the 
next  lower  plateau.  Streams  of  water,  some  of  them  of  con- 
siderable size,  were  every  where  flowing  in  great  abimdance ; 
beinf^:  mostly  canals  drawn  from  the  Leddan  southeastward 
towards  the  river  of  Banias.  In  like  manner  many  canals  are 
also  led  out  from  the  Hasbany,  for  the  purix)se  of  similar  irriga- 
tion. 

At  1.20  we  reached  a  place  called  el-Manstlry,  at  the  last 
step  or  offset  down  to  the  lowest  plain.  This  is  a  station  of  the 
fixed  Ghawarineh  ;  who  dwell  in  tents,  but  do  not  move  about. 
They  have  a  few  magazines  with  mud  walls  and  roofs  of  straw, 
where  they  store  both  grain  and  straw,  but  chiefly  the  latter. 
The  vheat  is  mostly  carried  to  the  villages,  or  sold.  Some  fine 
trees  mark  this  place  also  ;  and  there  are  two  or  three  mills 
driven  by  a  stream  from  the  Leddan,  which  is  brought  down  the 
offset.  There  were  said  to  be  not  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
such  streams  drawn  from  that  river.     Here  too  were  many  bees. 

ft 

The  hives  are  merely  cylinders  of  wicker  work  coated  with  mud, 
and  laid'up  together  in  a  sort  of  pyramidal  stack,  protected  by  a 
nide  thatch  or  an  old  tent-mat.  We  saw  many  hundreds  of 
these  hives  in  the  plain.  The  ever  flowering  Hilleh  is  a  fine 
ranjxe  for  the  bees,  and  large  quantities  of  honey  are  here 
gathert^d. 

We  were  now  upon  the  lower  plain  of  the  Htileh,  and  could 
sec  the  stream  from  Banias  meandering  on  our  left,  and  not  far 
distant.  At  1.40  we  came  upon  it  and  forded  it ;  and  ten  min- 
utes later  forded  it  again.  Just  here,  on  its  elevated  right  bank, 
is  a  rather  consjacuous  Welv  called  Sheikh  Hazaib,  with  trees 
and  a  few  tents  near  it ;  anotlier  fixed  station  of  the  Ghawarineh. 
I'assing  on  we  had  at  1.55,  close  on  our  right,  the  main  stream 
from  Tell  el-Kadv,  running  parallel  to  that  from  Banias,  with  a 
swift  current,  in  a  deeji  narrow  channel,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  ]>lain.  It  was  almost  wholly  concealed  by 
the  cimes  and  bushes  that  line  the  banks.  At  2  o'clock  we  carae 
to  the  junction  of  these  two  streams,  in  a  broad  open  area,  where 
the  river  s})read8  itself  out.     We  here  forded  the  Leddan  ;  the 

liere  of  tin*  name  Difneh  supports  the  com-     Taror.  and  Vulg.  Num.  34,  11;   probably 
moii  reading — A  Dojihnifi  is  read  in  tbc     a  corrupTion  tor  Ml n. 
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the  eastern  side  of  the  chasm,  with  a  broad  tract  of  high  ground 
behind  it.  From  the  village  we  descended  five  minutes  to  reach 
the  brow  of  the  cliffs.  Here,  just  before  the  gulf  turns  west, 
the  sides  become  more  perpendicular,  or  at  least  exceedingly 
precipitous.  Eagles  were  soaring  over  the  chasm,  having  their 
nests  in  the  western  cliffs.  At  the  bottom,  just  north  of  the 
village,  is  a  mill ;  and  a  dizzy  path  leads  down  to  it.  The  depth 
of  the  chasm  on  the  eastern  side  is  seven  hundred  feet ;  as  ascer- 
tained with  the  aneroid  by  Mr  Thomson  and  Dr  De  Forest  a  few 
days  previously.  The  village  lies  still  some  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  higher ;  and  the  hills  further  north  are  yet  loftier.  The 
western  cliff  is  not  less  tlian  some  nine  hundred  feet  above  the 
stream  ;  and  its  top  is  apparently  a  fine  level  plateau  of  green 
grass  studded  with  small  oak  trees.  The  bottom  of  the  chasm  is 
quite  narrow,  and  is  wholly  filled  by  the  stream.  It  was  a  rude 
scene  of  wildness  and  grandeur,  never  to  be  forgotten.  I  know 
of  nothing  similar  to  it,  unless  perhaps  the  celebrated  chasm  of 
the  river  Salzach  at  the  Pass  Lueg,  on  the  way  from  Salzburg 
to  Gastein. 

In  the  sides  of  the  chasm,  opposite  to  Belat,  there  house 
gfeat  numbers  of  the  little  animal  called  Webr,  the  Shaphan  or 
coney  of  Scripture,  the  Hyrax  Syriacus  of  naturalists.  Mr 
Thomson  in  his  former  visits  had  seen  them  coming  out  of  the 
clefts  and  holes  of  the  rocks  ;  in  winter  at  midday  ;  in  summer 
only  towards  evening.* 

We  left  Belat  at  2.55.  for  Dibbin  and  Judeideh,  on  a  general 
course  south.  At  3.05  we  were  opposite  the  bend  in  the  chasm 
of  the  river,  and  could  look  down  its  westerly  course.  The  sides 
are  here  nearly  perpendicular,  and  the  chasm  still  narrower.  At 
the  western  end  is  a  spot  called  the  KhQtweh,  where  the  river  is 
said  to  be  more  compressed  than  at  any  other  point.  The  stream 
has  worn  itself  a  deep  channel  or  flume  in  the  rock  ;  so  narrow, 
it  was  said,  that  one  can  step  across  it.' 

The  place  where  we  stood  is  an  ancient  site,  now  called  Nebj- 
Haskin.  Here  were  fragments  of  two  columns,  and  also  two 
sarcophagi  cut  in  an  isolated  rock.  A  small  Wady  comes  in 
here  from  the  south,  draining  a  pretty  plain  lying  towards  Judei- 
deh.    This  plain  is  parallel  to  the  arm  of  the  Meij  wliich  we 

'  S'*e  more  on  this  animal,  Gesen.  Heb.  if  in  torture  and  hasteninj^  to  escape  from 
Lex.  art.  IB^S  .  Thesanr  p.  U67.  See-  so  "arrow  and  rough  a  bed.  At  one  place 
tzen  in  RitteW  Erdk.  XV.  p.  596.  Wilson  ^^^^  width  is  han^ly  three  feet.  The  swift- 
Land?  of  the  Bible  IL  p.  28  sq.  Freanel  "^**  ^**  ^^<*  current  prevented  our  ascer- 
in  Jonrn.  Asiat  Ser.  IIL  Tom.  V.  p.  514.  ^»°>"i?  >fs  ^«Pt*»-     ^  pole  eight  feet  long 

«  Thia  chasm  had  been  visited  by  Dr  <*"^  ^^^  ^^"^^^  "»«  bottom  ;  and  broke  short 

De  Forest  a  few  days  before,  who   thus  "^  '"  ^*'«  current  on  a  second  attempt, 

speaks  of  it:  »*  For  some  2r)0  feet  the  ri-  The  Kh'.tweh  i«  the  western  termination 

ver  runs  through  a  strait,  with  a  varying  «**  ^^'^^  remarkable  pa*-* ;  the  banks  IkjIow 

midth  from  six  to  twelve  feet,  writhing  as  ^»^"«  »  ^^^  6«°^e  slope.**    Md.  Jounk 
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ground  is  thrown  off  from  the  base  of  Lebanon  across  the  river  to 
the  eastern  ridge.  This  swell  is  a  mile  or  more  in  width.  The 
river  breaks  down  through  the  whole  distance  by  a  singular 
chasm,  very  narrow  and  winding,  with  banks  from  three  hundred 
to  five  hundred  feet  high  and  often  approaching  the  perpendic- 
ular. Much  of  this  chasm  we  were  here,  or  afterwards,  able  to 
overlook.*  It  makes  many  short  turns  and  sharp  angles.  We 
could  see  the  river  at  the  bottom,  like  a  small  mountain  brook, 
tumbling,  foaming,  and  roaring  along  its  steep  rocky  bed.  South 
of  Bdrghftz,  for  a  short  distance,  the  ground  is  lower,  and  the 
valley  of  the  river  broader  ;  and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  for  a 
road  doT^n  the  steep  banks,  and  a  bridge  over  the  stream.  Just 
})elow  the  bridge  the  river  turns  westwards  for  a  little  ;  and  then 
again  towards  the  south. 

We  stopped  here  near  BQrghQz  for  twenty  minutes,  partly  on 
account  of  another  slight  showdt.  But  this  was  the  last ;  and 
the  afternoon  was  clear  and  cool. 

We  set  off  again  at  1.10,  for  Belat ;  not  by  the  usual  road, 
but  keeping  along  through  the  fields,  without  a  path,  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  chasm,  which  the  river  has  here  cut  through 
another  ridge  extending  out  from  Lebanon  towards  the  south. 
This  ridge  is  obviously  a  prolongation  of  the  southern  foot  of 
Lebanon  itself,  passing  over  into  the  lower  ridge  on  the  east  of 
esh-Shflkif.  The  river  strikes  and  enters  it  very  obliquely  not  far 
below  the  bridge  of  BfirghCiz ;  and  cleaves  it  lengthwise,  but 
nearest  the  eastern  side  ;  until  just  below  Belat  the  stream  turns 
almost  at  a  riglit  angle,  and  cuts  through  the  ridge  to  its  western 
side.  Here,  issuing  into  a  more  o])en  tract,  it  turns  south  again, 
and  flows  under  esh-Shflkif.  The  ridge  thus  left  upon  the 
eastern  side  is  very  thin,  sharp,  and  steep.  We  kept  along  near 
its  sumiTiit ;  sometimes  looking  down  into  the  abyss  of  the  tor- 
rent on  our  riglit ;  and  sometimes  passing  around  on  the  eastern 
side  of  high  sliarp  peaks.  It  was  a  dizzy  and  dangerous  path, 
and  the  ride  highly  exciting.^ 

The  general  course  of  the  chasm  from  near  Jisr  Bflrghtiz  to 
Belat,  is  from  about  N.  E.  by  N.  to  8.  W.  by  S.  The  depth 
varies,  according  to  the  hills  on  each  side,  from  eight  hundred  to 
twelve  hundred  feet.  The  chasm  is  thus  far  tolerably  straight  ; 
except  one  obtuse  fingle  towards  the  south  in  approaching  Belat. 
The  sides  are  very  steep,  but  not  perpendicular,  and  are  covered 
with  shrubs  ;  resembling  the  high  banks  of  the  same  river  east 
of  Jisr  Ka'ka'iyeh  ;  though  the  chasm  is  here  narrower  and 
deeper.' 

We  came  to  the  little  village  of  Belat  at  2,25,  situated  on 

»  Bearings  at  1.30  :  Burghuz  N.  76'  E.         '  See  above,  p.  53. 
esli-ShrJcif  S.  30'  W. 
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the  eastern  side  of  the  chasm,  with  a  broad  tract  of  high  ground 
behind  it.  From  the  village  we  descended  five  minutes  to  reach 
the  brow  of  the  cliffs.  Here,  just  before  the  gulf  turns  west, 
the  sides  become  more  perpendicular,  or  at  least  exceedingly 
precipitous.  Eagles  were  soaring  over  the  chxism,  having  their 
nests  in  the  western  cliffs.  At  the  bottom,  just  north  of  the 
village,  is  a  mill ;  and  a  dizzy  path  leads  down  to  it.  The  depth 
of  the  chasm  on  the  eastern  side  is  seven  hundred  feet ;  as  ascer- 
tained with  the  aneroid  by  Mr  Thomson  and  Dr  De  Forest  a  few 
days  previously.  The  village  lies  still  some  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  higher ;  and  the  hills  further  north  are  yet  loftier.  The 
western  cliff  is  not  less  than  some  nine  hundred  feet  above  the 
stream  ;  and  its  top  is  apparently  a  fine  level  plateau  of  green 
grass  studded  with  small  oak  trees.  The  bottom  of  the  chasm  is 
quite  narroWj  and  is  wholly  filled  by  the  stream.  It  was  a  rude 
scene  of  wildness  and  grandeur,  never  to  be  forgotten.  I  know 
of  nothing  similar  to  it,  unless  perhaps  the  celebrated  chasm  of 
the  river  Salzach  at  the  Pass  Lueg,  on  the  way  from  Salzburg 
to  Gastein. 

In  the  sides  of  the  chasm,  opposite  to  Belat,  there  house 
great  numbers  of  the  little  animal  called  Webr,  the  Shaphan  or 
coney  of  Scripture,  the  Hyrax  Syriacus  of  naturalists.  Mr 
Thomson  in  his  former  visits  had  seen  them  coming  out  of  the 
clefts  and  holes  of  the  rocks  ;  in  winter  at  midday  ;  in  summer 
only  towards  evening.* 

We  left  Belat  at  2.55.  for  Dibbin  and  Judeideh,  on  a  general 
course  soutL  At  3.05  we  were  opposite  the  bend  in  the  chaam 
of  the  river,  and  could  look  down  its  westerly  course.  The  sides 
are  here  nearly  perpendicular,  and  the  chasm  still  narrower.  At 
the  western  end  is  a  spot  called  the  Khiltweh,  where  the  river  is 
said  to  be  more  compressed  than  at  any  other  point.  The  stream 
has  worn  itself  a  deep  channel  or  flume  in  the  rock  ;  so  narrow, 
it  was  said,  that  one  can  step  across  it.' 

The  place  where  we  stood  is  an  ancient  site,  now  called  Neb}' 
Haskin.  Here  were  fragments  of  two  columns,  and  also  two 
sarcophagi  cut  in  an  isolated  rock.  A  small  Wady  comes  in 
here  from  the  south,  draining  a  pretty  plain  lying  towards  Judei- 
deh.    This  plain  is  parallel  to  the  arm  of  the  Meij  which  we 

'  S':«  more  on  this  animal,  Gesen.  Heb.  if  in  torture  and  hastenin;^  to  escape  from 
Lex.  art.  "B^  .  Thesaur.  p.  1467.  See-  «>  narrow  and  rough  a  bed.  At  one  place 
tzen  in  Ritte^a  Erdk.  XV.  p.  596.  Wilson  ^^^^  ^>^t\»  »»  ^''^^y  ^h"^«  ^^^\  The  swift- 
Land-*  of  the  Bible  a  p.  28  so.  Fresnel  '^^^.  «^  the  current  prevented  our  a,^cer- 
in  Journ.  Asiat  Ser.  IIL  Tom.  V.  p.  614.  ^\°»"g  >fs  ^f  P^^.     A  pole  ei^ht  feet  long 

«  This  chasm  had  been  viaited  by  Dr  ^^^  ^""^  '^"^^^  ^e  bottom  ;  and  broke  short 

De  Forest  a  few  days  before,  who  thus  ^ff  in  the  current  on  a  second  attempt, 

speaks  of  it:  "For  some  250  feet  the  ri-  ^^^  Khitweh  w  the  western  termination 

ver  runs  through  a  strait,  with  a  varying  p*  t)'»*  remarkable  pa.^s ;  the  banks  below 

midtb  from  six  to  twelve  feet,  writhing  as  ^^^^"g  »  ^""^  gentle  slope.      Ms.  Joum. 
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west  It  rises  gradually  and  brokenly,  to  table  land  on  the 
top  ;  on  which,  at  some  distance  back,  are  seen  a  line  of  Tells 
extending  from  north  to  south ;  the  southernmost  of  which  is  Tell 
Feras.  This  broad  ridge  is  thrown  off  from  the  southeastern 
base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  ;  and  extends  southwards  until  it  is 
lost  in  the  table  land  on  the  east  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  We 
took  pains,  both  here  and  afterwards,  to  learn  the  name  of  this 
ridge  among  the  people ;  but  could  hear  it  spoken  of  only  as 
Jebel  Heish. 

Two  principal  Wadys  come  down  from  the  east  upon  the 
terrace  near  its  angle.  The  northern  one  is  Wady  Ehtish^beh, 
on  the  north  of  the  fountain  and  the  castle  ;  the  other  is  Wady 
Za'^reh  on  the  south  of  the  village.* 

During  the  evening  we  received  a  note  left  for  us  by  Dr  De 
Forest  and  his  party,  who  had  spent  a  night  at  Bani&s  a  week 
previously.  We  thus  learned  the  result  of  his  observations  with 
the  aneroid,  as  given  above. 

Thursday,  May  27th. — We  had  planned  for  to-day  an  excur- 
sion to  the  lake  Phiala  ;  to  return  by  way  of  the  castle  on  the 
mountain.  I  defer  therefore,  for  the  present,  the  more  detailed 
account  of  the  fountain  and  village  of  B^nias. 

The  general  direction  of  that  lake  from  Banias  is  a  little 
south  of  east.  Setting  off  at  8  o'clock,  we  passed  out  of  the 
village  at  the  southeast  comer,  without  crossing  the  brook  of 
Wady  Za'areh.  This  Wady  comes  down  steeply  through  open 
ground  fn^m  the  southeast,  around  the  southwest  end  of  a  high 
ridge  ;  the  other  side  of  which  is  skirted  by  the  same  Wady 
running  siMithwest.  As  the  Wady  ihus  sweeps  around  the  end 
of  tlie  ridge,  and  reaches  the  western  base  of  the  higher  hills,  it 
is  apparently  cut  off  and  covered  over  by  a  sloping  plain  or 
g'jutle  declivity  of  arable  land  ;  through  which,  however,  it 
breaks  down  by  a  very  deep  and  narrow  chasm  in  the  underlying 
volcanic  rock,  with  jagged  perpendicular  sides.  This  chasm 
extends  almost  down  to  Banias  ;  and  is  so  narrow,  as  hardly  to 
be  noticed  \mtil  one  comes  quite  near  to  it.  Our  course  lay 
more  to  the  left.  We  crossed  a  small  Wady  and  brook  ;  then 
wound  to  the  right  up  a  steep  hill  ;  and  at  8.50  came  to  a 
fountain  below  'Ain  KQnyeh.  At  9  o'clock  we  reached  that 
village  ;  from  which  Hnnin  bore  due  west. 

We  now  struck  up  over  the  liigh  ridge,  around  the  south- 
western end  of  which  Wadv  Za'areh  comes  down.  The  ascent 
was  very  steep.  Reaching  the  top  at  9.20,  we  kept  along  high 
on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  ridge,  having  Wady  Za'areh  at 

'  So  ^Titten  by  Dr  Smith.     Mr  Thom-     Kyd ;    Trav.   pp.  38,  40.     We  could  iK>t 
son  \»-rites  Sa'ary.     Tins  is  the  ravine  spo-     hear  of  aiiy  such  name, 
keu  of  by  Burckhardt  as  Wady  Kyb  or  el- 
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first  deep  below  us,  here  running  southwest.  Descending  very 
obliquely  and  gradually,  we  came  at  9.45  to  the  channel  of  the 
Wady  with  its  pleasant  stream.  Here  was  also  a  pretty  cascade, 
the  water  falling  over  a  rock  ten  feet  high,  along  three  crevices, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  three  white  ribbons  of  loam.  On 
the  south  bank  of  the  Wady  is  a  Mezra'ah  or  goat  village,  called 
Mesady  ;  consisting  of  a  dairy  hut  or  two,  where  the  goats, 
which  range  these  hills  in  summer,  are  gathered  at  night  and 
milked.  Below  this  point  the  brook  descends  rapidly  by  a  wild 
volcanic  gorge,  until  sweeping  around  the  end  of  the  ridge  it 
turns  northwest  towards  Banias. 

Crossing  the  brook,  we  bent  our  course  a  little  more  south- 
east ;  and  at  9.55  reached  the  brink  of  the  lake  on  its  north 
side.  In  seven  minutes  more  we  rode  down  the  steep  declivity 
to  the  margin  of  the  water.  From  the  brow  above,  the  village 
of  Mejdel  Shems  bore  N.  20°  E.  distant  about  two  miles. 

The  lake  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bowl,  apparently  an 
ancient  crater  ;*  not  less  than  from  a  hundred  and  lifty  to  two 
hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  tract.  The  form 
is  an  irregular  circle  ;  the  diameter  of  the  water  being  a  mile 
and  perhaps  more.  It  made  ui)on  me  the  impression  of  a  larger 
lake  than  I  had  anticipated.  The  tract  around  is  high  table 
land,  rising  on  the  south  of  the  lake  almost  at  once  into  wooded 
or  bushy  hills  ;  and  skirted  at  some  distance  on  the  east  likewise 
by  a  wooded  range.  The  declivities  of  the  basin  itself  are 
dreary  and  desolate,  with  only  an  occasional  shrub  and  a  few 
patches  of  tillage  ;  but  the  country  around,  though  not  fertile, 
is  more  cultivated. 

The  water  of  the  lake  is  stagnant  and  impure,  with  a  slimy 
look.  Just  at  the  margin  it  was  muddy  for  a  few  feet ;  and  did 
not  seem  to  be  clear  and  pure  in  any  part.  At  a  short  distance 
from  the  shore  was  a  broad  belt  of  water  plants,  now  turned 
brown,  and  in  some  places  resembling  islands.  The  middle  of 
the  lake  was  free.  Wild  ducks  were  swimming  in  different  parts. 
A  large  hawk  was  sailing  above  them,  and  occasionally  swooping 
down  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  if  to  seize  a  duck  or  a  frog. 
Our  Druzes  fired  at  him,  and  broke  his  wing  ;  he  fell  among  the 
water  plants,  and  could  not  there  be  reaclied.  Myriads  and 
myriads  of  frogs  lined  the  shores  ;  and  it  was  amusing  to  see 
them  perched  thickly  along  the  stones,  as  if  drawn  up  in  battle 
array  to  keep  off  intruders.  It  is  the  very  paradise  of  frogs. 
The  lake  supplies  the  whple  country  with  leeches  ;  which  are 
gathered  by  men  wading  in,  and  letting  the  leeches  fasten  them- 
selves upon  their  legs.     The  ground  along  the  margin  is  mostly 

'  So  Dr  Anderson  in  Ljnch's  OtL  Rep.  p.  110. 
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without  reeds  or  rushes  ;  and  is  covered  with  small  black  volcanic 
stones.  The  shores  and  sides  of  the  crater  exhibit  everywhere 
small  glistening  black  crystals,  resembling  hornblende.* 

There  seems  no  room  tor  question  but  that  this  lake  is  the 
ancient- PAia/a  described  by  Josephus  ;  so  called  from  its  bowl- 
like form,  and  situated  on  the  right  of  the  road  leading  from 
Caesarea  Philippi  to  Trachonitis.'  But  the  position  and  every 
circumstance  go  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  popular  legend, 
which  made  this  lake  a  feeder  of  the  fountain  at  Banias.^  Not 
only,  in  such  case,  must  its  waters  pass  under  the  brook  of  the 
Za'areh  ;  but  the  supply  of  such  a  fountain  would  in  one  day 
exhaust  the  lake.  The  bright,  limpid,  sparkling  waters  of  the 
former  can  have  no  connection  with  the  dark,  stagnant,  slimy 
masses  which  fill  the  latter. 

Seetzen  heard  of  the  lake,  but  did  not  visit  it.*  Burckhardt 
makes  no  allusion  to  it.  It  was  first  examined  by  Irby  and 
Mangles,  in  passing  from  Damascus  to  Banias  in  1818.*  Of  late 
years  it  has  been  several  times  visited.'  The  present  name  is 
usually  given  as  Birket  er-Kam  ;  but  we  heard  distinctly  the 
pronunciation  Birket  er-  Ran ;  and  so  Seetzen  heard  it  and  gives 
it  in  Arabic  letters.^ 

We  left  the  upper  brow  of  the  lake  at  10.25,  on  a  course 
about  N.  N.  W.  in  order  to  go  directly  to  the  oaks  of  Sheikh 
Othman  el-Hazilry.  We  crossed  the  fields  without  a  path,  and 
Ciinie  al'tcM*  ten  minutes  to  the  Wady  Za'areh  higher  up  than 
lu'iore.  We  found  it  here  a  narrow  but  very  pretty  meadow-like 
plain,  with  a  fine  brook.  A  little  farther  up,  on  our  right,  was 
a  Wt'lv  in  the  vallcv,  called  Sheikh  Yafiirv  ;  from  which  this 
U])per  part  of  the  valley  takes  the  name  of  Merj  Yalilry.^  We 
could  here  see  it  coming  down  quite  from  the  southeastern  base 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  ;  the  moimtain  rising  at  once  out  of  this 
little  ])lain  to  an  elevation  of  four  thousand  feet  or  more  above  it. 


»  Dr  Anderson  1.  c.  p.  110.  ISU  ;  Biblioth.  Sac.  1846,  p.  101.     Capt. 

'  tlos.  \\.  J.  3.  10.   7.     All  this  corres-  Newhold,  about  the  same  time  ;  Joiini.  ot 

ponds  exactly  ;  and  there  is  no  other  btnly  K.  Aniat.   Soc.   XVI.  p.   8.      l)r  Anderson 

(»r  wjit<'r  in   the  re;rion   to  which  the  de-  in    1848;  see   Lynch's  Off.  Hep.   p.    110. 

scription  is  at  all  applicable.    Two  circuni-  See   Ritter  XV.    p.    174   sq. — Mr  Tipping 

stani<'^  show^  lutwcver,  that  Josephus  him-  visit<'d  also  a  Birkeh   "  north  of  Jubbuta, 

self  had  not  sc^-n  thf  hike.      He  says  it  is  very  hi>^h,  in  the  centre  of  a  small  oblouj^ 

a  bund)  ed  and  twi-nry  stadia  from  Cai^area ;  jdain,  under  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  with  muddv 

while   in  la<'t  it  is   little   more   than    half  water,   filled   by  the  melting  of  the  snow, 

that  distaiK'e.      He  sj)eaks  also  of  the  wa-  It  nearly  dries  up  in  summer,  and  is  about 

ter  as   always   up  to  the  brim,  and  never  2(10  feet  in  diameter."  ibid      According  to 

rutmint:;  over.  Capt    Newbold   this   is   called   Birket    el- 

^  .los.  V>.  J.  ibid.  M«^'rj  el-Man,  and  Hows  to  Wady  el  'A sal ; 

*  iCeiscn,  I.  pp.  334,  335.  Journ.  of  K  Asiat   Soc.  XVI.  p.  10  sq. 

'  Travels  p.  'J87.  [«7.  |  '   Kvisen  I,  pp.  334,  335. 

"  By  Mr  Tipping  in  I8t2;  Biblioth.  Sac.  "  This  is  the  little  plain  and  tomb  men- 

1843,    pp.    13,    14.      Mr  Thomson  about  tioned  by  Irby  and  Mangles  ;  p.  280.  [87.J 
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It  is  the  lower  southwestern  peak  of  esh-Sheikh,  which  is  here 
seen,  radiant  with  its  icy  crown. 

Beyond  this  plain,  on  the  east,  a  spur  is  thrown  off  from  esh- 
Sheikh,  that  is,  from  below  the  saddle  between  the  two  peaks, 
much  lower  than  the  mountain,  though  still  high  ;  which  how- 
ever soon  sinks  down  towards  the  south  into  wooded  hills  of  no 
great  elevation.  These  form  the  line  of  Tells  already  spoken  of 
as  ending  in  Tell  el-Feras.  This  is  strictly  the  Jebel  Heish. 
The  Damascus  road  passes  out  of  the  little  plain  over  a  notch 
in  this  ridge  ;  and  so  down  the  other  side  by  way  of  Beit  Jenn. 
The  ridge  which  we  had  crossed  on  our  way  up,  was  now  before 
us,  skirting  the  little  plain  or  valley  on  the  northwest.  It  has  its 
beginning  in  like  manner,  at  the  base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh ; 
where,  west  of  the  little  plain,  the  large  village  of  Mejdel  esh- 
Shems  lies  among  the  hills.  Near  that  village  a  valley  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ridge  has  its  head,  and  passes  down  westward 
on  the  north  of  the  castle.  We  crossed  the  brook  and  plain  ; 
and  ascended  the  ridge,  reaching  the  top  at  10.55/  Here  both 
the  great  fortresses  of  B^ni^s  and  esh-Shfikif  lay  before  us.* 

We  now  kept  along  on  the  northwestern  side  of  the  ridge, 
descending  gradually  and  obliquely  ;  and  crossed  the  Damascus 
road,  which  here  passes  along  on  the  declivity  of  the  ridge  to 
Mejdel.  The  Wady  below  on  our  right  opens  out  into  a  small 
basin,  partially  cultivated.  About  11.40  the  ridge  on  our  left, 
now  high  above  us,  apparently  a  spur  or  point  of  that  adjacent 
to  Merj  Yafilry,  suddenly  terminated  in  a  high  bluff ;  while  a 
low  ridge  from  its  foot  ran  off  northwest  towards  the  castle. 
We  kept  along  the  latter ;  and  at  11.55  came  to  the  tomb  of 
Sheikh  'Othman  Haziiry,  on  a  knoll  or  hummock  upon  the  ridge. 
The  knoll  is  covered  with  a  copse  of  noble  oak  trees,  forming  a 
truly  venerable  grove,  with  a  deep  religious  gloom.  The  Wely 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  grove,  merely  a  common  Muslim  tomb 
surrounded  by  a  shabby  stone  wall.  Just  belo>y,  on  the  south- 
west, is  a  small  fountain,  'Ain  el-Haziiry  ;  *and  here  too  is  the 
head  of  the  open  Wady,  which  runs  down  on  the  south  of  the 
castle. — Around  the  Wely  are  no  remains  whatever  ;  and  none 
have  ever  existed  there.  The  castle  bore  N.  75°  W.  about  three 
eighths  of  a  mile  distant.  Between  this  j)oint  and  the  castle 
was  another  like  point  or  knoll,  about  equally  high. 

From  Sheikh 'Othman  el-Haziiry  we  could  look  up  along  the 
great  Wady  or  chasm,  which  comes  down  from  the  very  base  of 
the  southwestern  peak  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  to  the  village  of  Jub- 
bata,  situated  on  its  eastern   brink.     Up  through  this  chasm  we 

*  Bearings  at  10.55,  on  ridge  :  Castle  of    North  side  of  lake  Phiala  157%  diat.  a!x)ut 
Bftnias  2S2\      K&rat   esb-Sbukif   2DG^     1^  mUe. 
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could  see  the  snows  of  the  summit.  Below  JubMta  the  chasm 
becomes  narrower  and  deeper ;  and,  turning  more  west,  it  cuts 
off  from  the  very  flank  of  esh-Sheikh  the  thin  sharp  ridge  on 
which  the  castle  stands.  This  is  Wady  Khflshabeh  ;  and  passes 
on  down  to  Banias  on  the  north  of  the  fountain.  Just  above 
the  castle  it  is  joined  by  the  Wady  from  Mejdel,  now  also 
become  a  chasm. 

Leaving  the  Wely  at  1.20  we  came  in  seven  minutes  to  the 
next  knoll  ;  on  which  are  a  few  remains  called  Hazury.  There 
are  here  some  trivial  foundations,  but  no  masses  of  ruins. 
Possibly  a  small  outpost  of  the  castle  may  have  stood  here  ;  but 
the  remains  are  more  like  tliose  of  a  Mezra'ah  or  goat  village.  This 
IS  doubtless  the  site  of  which  Burckhardt  heard  ;  but  which  by 
some  mistake  he  reports  as  "  the  ruins  of  a  city  called  Haztlry 
one  hour  to  the  north"  of  Sheikh 'Othman  el-Haziln\^  This 
distance  would  remove  the  ruins  to  some  point  among  the  inacces- 
sible steeps  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  ;  where  certainly  no  such  city 
ever  existed.  It  is*  therefore  an  error,  when  Bitter  assumes, 
that  in  this  quarter  was  situated  the  ancient  Hazor  of  the  books 
of  Joshua  and  Judges.' — This  was  now  the  third  Hazilr  or 
Haztiry  that  I  had  visited  ;  neither  of  which  can  be  regarded 
as  the  Hazor  of  Scripture. 

Leaving  Hazilry  we  descended  to  the  deep  saddle  between  it 
and  the  castle  ;  and,  climbing  a  very  steep  and  difficult  ascent 
to  tlic  latter,  we  ke])t  along  the  southern  wall,  and  reached,  at 
1.50,  the  only  entrance,  tlirougli  one  of  the  southern  towers. 
Here  we  tuiind  ourselves  within  the  most  extensive  and  best  j)re- 
served  ancient  fortress  in  the  whole  country.^  It  stands  upon 
the  eastern  and  highest  point  of  the  thin  ridge  sliced  oflf  (as  it 
were)  from  the  flank  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  by  the  Wady  Khu- 
sliabuh  ;  and  which  is  connected  onlv  with  the  ridf^re  of  Hazurv 
towards  the  E.  S.  E.  bv  the  saddle  just  mentioned.  The  castle 
covers  this  high  thin  ])oint  ;  and  follows  its  irregularities.  We 
estimated  its  length  from  east  to  west  at  eight  hundred  or  a 
thousand  feet  ;  its  breadth  at  each  end  being  about  two  hundred 
feet  ;  while  in  the  middle  it  is  only  from  one  half  to  two  thirds 
as  broad.     The  direction    of  the    ridge   is   from   E.  N.    E.  to 

w.  s.  W.^ 

The  interior  of  the  fortress  is  an  uneven  area  of  four  or  five 
acres.  In  some  parts  the  rock  still  rises  higher  than  the  walls  ;  in 
others  the  ground  was  now  ploughed  and  planted  with  tobacco 
and  other  vegetables.     Here  are  also  several  houses,  forming  a 

'  BnrckliJinlt,  Truv.  p.  44.  which  liowever  seems  less  aiu'.ient   Abul- 

'   Kr.lk.  XV.  p.  2(:()  pq.  cornp.  p.  20G.  f'cda  Tah.  Syr.  p.  lOG. 

*  jNIr  Tliomson  w:is  flispofied  to  except  *  The  caj^tle  ])ear^  from  nunias  N.   71' 

pe.hiiy>s  the    Kul'iit   el-Merkah,    north  of  E.  and  this  i.-*  about  the  line  of  the  ridge. 

Tort'j.sa,  iinowi:  ulso  us  liahiius  or  Hvliiiufc; 
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small  village.  The  fortress  was  dependent  for  water  wholly  on 
its  cisterns.  One  of  these,  in  the  open  area  near  the  western 
end,  is  of  immense  ^ize  ;  and  even  now  contained  much  water. 
Others  are  found  in  different  parts.  Besides  these,  there  exists  a 
large  reservoir  outside  of  the  castle  in  the  saddle  below  the  east- 
em  end. 

The  western  and  lower  end  of  the  fortress,  which  overlooks 
the  whole  region  below,  exhibits  in  some  parts  specimens  of  the 
heaviest  and  finest  work.  At  the  northwest  corner  especially, 
large  stones  lie  scattered,  which  are  six  or  eight  feet  in  length, 
finely  wrought,  and  bevelled.  Several  of  the  towers  along  the 
southern  wall  are  in  like  manner  finished  with  superior  bevelled 
work.  In  particular,  one  round  tower,  with  fine  sloping  work 
below,  presents  a  finished  bevel  at  least  not  inferior  to  that  of 
the  tower  Hippicus  at  Jerusalem. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  ridge  is  the  highest ;  and  this  was 
taken  advantage  of,  to  form  an  upper  citadel,  commanding  the 
rest  of  the  castle.  It  is  separated  from  the  lower  western  por- 
tion by  a  regular  interior  cross  wall,  with  towers  and  trench ; 
and  is  without  entrance  or  approach,  except  through  the  lower 
fortress.  Here,  more  than  anywhere,  the  beetling  towers  and 
ramparts  impend  over  the  northern  precij)ice,  and  look  down 
into  the  chasm  of  Wady  Khftshaboh  six  or  seven  hundred  feet 
below.  Within  this  citadel  are  the  loftiest  and  strongest  towers  ; 
and  this  portion  is  the  best  preserved  of  all.  Not  less  tlmn  one 
third  of  it  is  ancient  bevelled  work  ;  exhibiting  a  better  and 
more  finished  bevel,  than  is  perhaps  elsewhere  found  out  of 
Jerusalem. 

The  Saracens  and  crusaders  made  no  additions  to  the  for- 
tress. They  did  nothing  in  the  citadel,  but  patch  up  a  few  poj^ 
tions  of  it,  where  this  was  necessary  for  defence  ;  leaving  all  the 
rest  as  they  found  it.  Their  repairs  are  everywhere  quite  dis- 
tinct and  visible.  Nor  did  tliev  do  much  more  in  the  lower  or 
western  part.  Yet  there  are  quite  a  number  of  Arabic  inscriptions, 
mostly  dated  about  A.  H.  625  equivalent  to  A.  1).  1227, 
recounting  that  such  and  such  a  j)rinco,  with  a  long  pedigree, 
built  up  this  or  that  tower  at  a  certain  time. 

There  are  numerous  subterranean  rooms,  vaults,  passages, 
and  the  like,  which  we  did  not  visit.  At  the  western  end  is  a 
stairway  cut  in  the  rock,  descending  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  or 
fifty  degrees.  This  my  companion  had  formerly  entered  f  )r  a 
few  steps,  and  found  it  choked  up  with  rubbish.  Popular  boliet' 
nevertheless,  regards  it  as  extending  down  to  the  fountain  of 
Bdnids.  ^ 

*  Biblioth.  Sjic.  184G,  p.  193. 
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The  fortress  is  not  less  than  a  thousand  feet  or  more  above 
the  town  of  Bunias  ;  and  is  therefore  about  equal  in  elevation  to 
the  KuPat  esh-ShQkif,  which  towers  in  full  view  overagainst  it.' 
The  prospect  over  the  Htlleh  and  the  mountains  opposite  ifl 
magnificent,  though  indefinite.* 

The  whole  fortress  made  upon  us  a  deep  impression  of 
antiquity  and  strength  ;  and  of  the  immense  amoimt  of  labour 
and  expense  employed  in  its  construction.  It  has  come  down  to 
us  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  military  architec- 
ture of  the  Phenicians,  or  possibly  of  the  Syro-Grecians  ;  and 
whoever  will  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  resources  and 
the  prowess  of  those  ancient  nations,  must  not  fail  to  study  the 
ruins  of  this  noble  fortress. 

Situated  more  than  two  miles  distant  from  Bani^,  the  castle 
could  never  have  been  built  for  the  protection  of  that  place  ;  and 
is  not  improbably  older  than  the  city.  It  was  doubtless  erected 
in  order  to  command  the  great  road  leading  over  from  the  Htdeh 
into  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  may  have  been  a  border  fortress 
of  the  Sidonians,  to  whom  this  region  early  belonged.' 

The  fortress  is  now  ordinarily  known  to  travellers  as  the 
castle  of  Banias  ;  but  such  is  not  its  specific  name.  Arabian 
writers  speak  of  it  as  the  KuVat  es-Subeibeh ;  but  it  is  rarely 
mentioned  by  them,  and  mostly  in  connection  with  the  neigh- 
bouring city.* 

W^  left  the  castle  at  3.10  ;  and  descended  at  once,  and 
without  path,  the  steep  declivity  immediately  below  the  en- 
trance. By  this  means  we  saved  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in 
distance  ;  but  the  descent  was  not  without  danger.  We  then 
kept  along  the  southern  base  of  the  ridge,  and  reached  our  tent 
beneath  the  terebinth  in  Banias  at  4  o'clock. 

The  situation  of  Banias  is  unitpie  ;  combining  in  an  unusual 
degree  the  elements  of  grandeur  and  beauty.  It  nestles  in  its 
recess  at  the  southern  base  of  the  mighty  Hermon,  which  towers 
in  n)ajesty  to  an  elevation  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  feet  above. 
Its  terrace  I  have  already  described  ;  ^  over  which  the  abundant 
waters  of  the  glorious  fountain  spread  luxuriant  fertility  and  the 


'  The  clcvntion  of  ]>ainii'*,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  1147  Kn^l.  feet;  p  397.  That 
of  esli  Shiikif  is  2205  feet  above  the  sea ; 
p.  49. 

^  ncarin^  from  the  castle  bv  Wilcleii- 
bnich,  K-e  Hitter  XV.  p.  21)7:  'Mej.kl  X. 
72'  E.  JubbutaN.  714=  E.  1  hour  dist. 
Hiizury  (niin)  N.  87  E.  *Ain  Kuiiyeh 
S.  10  *^W.— According  to  Dr  Smith,  \hc 
direction  of  Buni.is  is  S.  71"  W.  Tell  el- 
Ka-lv  S.  89^  W.  Iluniu  S.  81  W.  Kiirat 
esh-Shukif  N.  GO    W. 


"  See  Judfr.  18,  7.  28. 

*  Abnlfed.  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kohler,  pp.  11>, 
06.     Wilkeu   (resch.    d.  Krcuzzugo,   II.  p 
r>09.   VII.  p.  328. — On   a  former  joumej 
Mr  Thomson  speaks  of  two  encampment 
of  Arabs  within  Wady  el-Teim,  called  es- 
Suban  and  e.s-Snbeih.     Hut  these   names 
would  H^em  to  have  no  conuetttion  with  th« 
castle.    See  liiblioth.  Sacra,  18i6,  pp.  187 
193. 

'  See  above,  p.  397. 
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gracefiil  interchange  of  copse,  lawn,  and  waving  fields.  Tbe 
situation  is  charming.  Lying  too  so  higli  above  tlie  Htlleh,  its 
atmosphere  partakes  of  the  salubrity  of  the  adjacent  mountains. 
The  vicinity  of  the  mountain,  tbe  many  woods,  and  the  rich 
fields  of  grain  around  Bdnicis,  make  it  the  resort  of  an  abundance 
of  game.  Panthers  and  wolves  are  on  the  moimtain  ;  wild  swine 
and  gazelles  luxuriate  among  the  grain.  Many  of  the  swine  are 
killetl  by  the  peasants,  who  watch  their  fields  by  night.  Wild 
ducks,  partridges,  snipe,  and  other  birds,  are  in  plenty.* 

Of  the  three  Wadys  which  form  so  prominent  a  feature  in 
the  re^on  of  Banias,  two  are  wild  ravines  in  Jebel  esh-Sheikh. 
Wady  el-'Asal,  as  we  have  seen,'  issues  from  its  deep  gorge 
immediately  on  the  west  of  the  terrace.  It  has  its  beginning  a 
little  south  of  the  village  of  Shib'a,  about  four  hours  N.  N.  E. 
of  Banias  ;  and  forms  the  mighty  cleft  between  the  lower  and 
upper  masses  of  Hermon.  It  is  without  a  village  or  hamlet  in 
its  entire  extent ;  nor  are  there  in  it  any  fountains.  It  is  a  wild, 
thickly  wooded,  solitary  mountain  range,  the  abode  of  wolves 
and  panthers  ; '  frequented  only  by  the  shepherds  of  Shib'a  and 
the  burners  of  charcoal  for  the  Damascus  market.  A  rugged 
mountain  path  leads  from  Shib'a  along  the  eastern  side  of  this 
valley  and  so  around  to  Jubbdta  and  Mejdel.* 

Both  the  other  Wadys  descend  from  the  east,  and  issue  upon 
the  terrace  itself  Wady  Khfishabeh,  as  we  have  seen,^  begins 
at  the  very  base  of  the  southwestern  peak  of  esh-Sheikh,  and  ex- 
tends down  the  steep  declivity  southwest  to  Jubbata;  below  which, 
turning  W.  S.  W.  it  severs  from  the  body  of  the  mountain  the 
thin  ridge  on  which  the  castle  stands.  In  the  rainy  season,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  Hermon,  an  immense 
volume  of  water  must  rush  down  this  chasm  ;  but  at  this  season 
it  was  wholly  without  water.  It  extends  down  to  the  level 
ground  of  the  terrace  ;  and  then  its  rocky  water-bed  turns  S.  S. 
W.  around  the  lower  end  of  the  ridge  thus  cut  ofi*  by  it,  and 
goes  to  join  the  channel  from  the  fountain,  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  city  fortress. 

The  third  valley,  Wady  ZaMreh,  has  already  been  described 
as  coming  from  the  base  of  Hermcm  beyond  Mejdel,  taking  a 
course  southwest  through  the  Merj  Yafury  and  a  wild  ravine  ;  then 
sweeping  around  northwest  and  descending  to  Banias.'  It  enters 
upon  the  terrace  a  few  rods  south  of  the  lower  end  of  the  caslle 
ridge  ;  and  passing  down  along  the  south  side  of  the  city  fortress, 

*  W.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1846,  p.     route.     It  was  also  fi)llowe<l  by  I)r  Aixicr- 
18S  sq.     Irby  and  Mangles  p.  200.  [88. 1       son;    st*e  hU  f^.M>lo«;i».'al    acconnt   of   th< 

*  See  above,  pp.  390,  397.  whole  tract,  in  Lynch's  Offi  Rep.  pp.  Ill- 
'  Comp.    Seetzen,    Reisen    L    p.    326.      114. 

Burckhanlt,  p.  45.  '  '  See  above,  pp.  401.  402 

*  Mr  Thomdoo  ha*!  once  passed  by  that        *  See  abtjve,  pp.  3'.»8,  iJUO,  400. 
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unites  its  pretty  brook  just  below  with  the  stream  from  the  great 
fountain. 

Within  the  angle  thus  formed  on  the  terrace  itself,  between 
the  channels  of  these  two  Wadys,  are  situated  the  great  fountain 
and  the  modern  village  of  Banias. 

The  position  of  the  fountain  has  never  been  fully  described. 
It  bursts  forth  from  under  the  western  end  of  the  high  ridge  of 
the  castle,  which  (as  we  have  seen)  is  severed  from  the  flank  of 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh  by  the  deep  Wady  KhQshabeh.  The  fountain 
therefore  is  wholly  on  the  south  of  that  Wady ;  and  has  no 
visible  connection  whatever  with  the  mountain.  The  ridge 
terminates  here  in  a  precipice  of  limestone  rock,*  the  strata  of 
which  incline  towards  the  west  at  an  angle  of  about  45°.  There 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  great  breaking  down  of  the  rocks  and 
strata  from  the  front  of  the  precipice  ;  leaving  on  the  north  a 
lower  projection  jutting  out,  on  which  is  perched  the  small  Mus- 
lim Wely  of  Sheikh  Khitdr.'  The  main  precipice  is  south  of 
this,  facing  about  S.  W.  by  W.  and  rising  from  a  hundred  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  water  of  the  fountain.  Nea* 
the  angle  formed  by  the  projection,  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  anciently  a  cavern,  from  which  the  water  probably  issued  ; 
but  it  would  also  seem,  that  the  rock  above  the  cavern  had  been 
broken  away  probably  by  earthquakes  ;  so  that  the  former  front 
of  the  cavern  is  now  filled  up  by  the  fallen  rocks  and  stones 
((debris)  wliich  also  extend  'out  for  sonic  distance  before  it. 
Through  the  bottom  of  this  mass  of  rocks  and  fragments  the 
water  now  gushes  forth.  But  furtlier  towards  the  south,  also, 
where  apj)arently  there  was  no  cavern,  there  is  the  same  heaping 
up  of  debris  before  the  foot  of  the  precii)ice  ;  and  through  this 
too,  in  like  manner,  the  water  issues  less  abundantly,  spreading 
itself  perhaps  from  tlie  cavern. 

This  spot  and  cavern  was  anciently  called  Panium^  and 
would  seem  to  liave  been  consecrated  to  the  god  Pan  ;  though 
there  is  no  historical  mention  of  any  temple  of  Pan.^  The 
temple  which  Herod  the  Great  erected  was  in  honour  of  Augus- 
tus."    In  the  face  of  the  precipice  south  of  the  cavern,  and  now 

'  Tlie    fountain    "issues  from  beneath  of  Zenc^donis,  near  the  place  called  Pantwm. 

the  limestone,  where  it  is  joined  bv  })asjil-  Tlii^  is  n  fine  cave  in  a  mountiin  ;  under 

tic  rocka:"    l)r  Anderson  in  Lynch's  Off.  which  there  is  a  ^ijreat  cavity  in  the  earth; 

Rep.  p.  100.  and  the  cavern  is  abrupt,  and  very  deep, 

'*  The  Mur  Jirjis  of  the  Greeks,  and  St  and  full  of  rtill  water.     Over  it  hau<2:<>   a 

George  of  tlie  Latins.  vast  mountain ;  aud  under  the  cavern  rise 

^  Coinp.  Philastorg.  Hist.  7.  3.     Reland  the  springs  of  the  river  Jordan      Herod 

Pal   p.  018  »([.  adorned  this  place,   which  was  already  » 

*  Jos.  Antt.  15.  10.  3,   "Herod  having  very  remarkable  one,  still  fiirther  by  the 

accompani<'d  Caisar  [.\ngustus]  to  the  sea,  erection  of  this  temple,  which  he  dedicated 

and  returned  ht^me,  erected  to  him  a  beau-  to  Cajsar.'*     Comp.  Jos  B.  J.  1.  21.  3. 
tiful  temple  of  white  marble,  in  the  country 
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only  just  above  the  debris,  though  once  pix)bably  high  aoove  the 
ground,  are  several  votive  niches  with  inscriptions.  The  north- 
ernmost niche  is  large  and  deep,  with  a  smaller  one  above  it. 
Three  others  further  south  are  smaller  and  low  down  ;  and  still 
others  may  exist  beneath  the  stones.  Some  of  the  niches  are 
beautifully  finished  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  shell  or  pecten. 

The  longest  inscription  is  over  the  small  niche  on  the  south ; 
and  contains  the  designation  of  the  person  who  consecrated  it  as 
IEPEY2  0EOY  nANOS,  '  priest  of  Pan,'  implying  here  a  tem- 
ple of  that  god  ;  with  also  a  pro  salute  for  the  reigning  em- 
perors. It  has  been  several  times  partially  copied  ;  but  is 
much  defined.*  Another  inscription  quite  high  up  on  the  south, 
appears  to  contain  the  name  of  an  Agrippa,  with  the  title 
APXON  ET0Y2,  perhaps  '  archon  of  the  year.'  It  has  also  been 
copied.' 

The  spot  is  now  called  by  the  people  Mugharat  Banids  or 
Mugharat  er-B&s  en-Neba'.  From  beneath  and  through  the 
mass  of  rocks  and  stones,  which  fill  up  and  hide  the  entrance  of 
the  cavern,  gushes  forth  the  Nahr  Banias,  a  full  and  rushing 
river,  twice  as  large  as  the  stream  from  the  fountain  near  Has- 
beiya.  The  water  is  of  the  purest  and  finest  quality,  limpid, 
bright,  and  sparkling.  Gathering  to  itself  the  other  streams  just 
below  the  village,  and  yet  itself  distributing  its  waters  over  the 
terrace  and  portions  of  the  western  plain  for  the  purposes  of 
irrigation,  it  rushes  onward  in  a  ravine  of  its  own,  with  swift 
course,  towards  the  southwest  down  to  the  lower  plain,  and  so  to 
the  lower  Htdeh.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  streams  of 
the  Jordan. 

The  ancient  popular  belief  recorded  by  Josephus,  that  this 
fountain  had  some  connection  with  the  lake  Phiala,  we  have 
already  seen  to  be  without  foundation  ;'  notwithstanding  the 
experiment  of  the  tetrarch  Philip,  who  caused  chaflf  to  be 
thrown  into  the  lake,  which  was  said  to  have  appeared  again  at 
Panium.  Still  more  absurd  is  the  popular  hypothesis  at  the 
present  day,  that  this  stream  comes  ultimately  from  a  fountain 
near  Shib'a,  four  or  five  hours  distant,  and  lying  very  high  on 
the  northwestern  side  of  Jebd  esh-Sheikh.*  There  is  indeed  near 
Shib'a  such  a  fountain  ;  but  its  stream  fiows  down  westward 
to  the  Hasbftny.  More  in  accordance  with  fact  would  it  be,  to 
regard  the  brook,  which  comes  down  from  Merj  Yafftry  through 
Wady  Za'areh,  as  the  remote  source  of  the  Nahr  Btlni^s.     But 

*  First  bj  Seetzen,  though  only  recently  Thomson,  published  in  the  Biblloth.  Sac 

giblislied,   Reiaen  L   p.   333.      Then  by  1846.  p.  1U4. 

oTckhardt,  p.  89.     Alw  by  Mr  Thomson,  *  Jos.  B.  J.  3. 10.  7.     See  above,  p.  400. 

BibUoth.  Sac  1846.  p.  194.     By  Dr  Wil-  *  W.  Thomson  in  Bibli«»th.  Sac.  1846. 

■on,  l.ands  of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  176.  pp.    190-192.     Dr  Anderson   in   Lynch'i 

'  By  Seetxen,  Reisen  L  p.  336.    By  Mr  Off.  Hep  p.  109. 
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this  rivulet   apparently   dries   up   in   summer  ;   and  is  never 
reckoned  as  a  source  of  the  larger  stream. 

In  the  rocky  channel  of  Wady  KhQshabeh,  as  it  issues  upon 
the  terrace  of  Banias,  and  nearly  opposite  Sheikh  Khudr, 
another  fountain  bursts  forth,  which  anywhere  else  would  be 
regarded  as  large  ;  though  here  it  has  been  hitherto  entirely 
overlooked.  It  is  apparently  on  a  level  with  the  great  fountain, 
and  would  seem  indeed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  latter.  A  stream 
flows  from  it,  which  joins  the  larger  one  at  the  northwest  comer 
of  the  city  fortress. 

The  present  village  and  the  ancient  fortress  of  the  town  are 
situated  between  the  stream  from  the  great  fountain  and  the 
Wady  Za'areh.  The  village  is  a  wretched  one.  Travellers  vary 
in  their  accounts  of  the  number  of  houses,  from  twenty  up  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  There  will  be  no  great  error  in  estimating 
them  at  fifty  or  sixty.  ^  Two  or  three  of  the  houses  have  two 
stories  ;  especially  one  built  upon  the  ruin  of  the-  northeast 
tower  of  the  fortress,  which  serves  as  a  basement.  The  houses 
are  mostly  within  the  fortress,  in  its  eastern  part  ;  a  few  only 
are  outside  upon  its  northeast  quarter. 

This  fortress,  the  citadel  of  the  ancient  city,  still  exists  in 
its  outline.  It  was  an  irregular  quadrangle  or  trapezium,  with 
massive  walls  and  heavy  towers  at  the  corners,  and  also  others 
intermediate  upon  the  walls.  The  interior  area  is  perhaps  three 
or  four  acres.  On  the  east,  south,  and  west,  the  w^alls  are  still 
standin^^  for  some  feet  above  their  foundations  ;  and  some  of  the 
towers  are  still  bijirhor.  The  southern  wall  runs  aloncr  the  rockv 
chasTii  and  brook  of  Wady  Za'areh  ;  the  northern  and  western 
walls  are  still  washed  by  the  stream  of  the  great  fountain  ; 
while  on  the  east  a  trench,  cut  through  to  Wady  Za'areh,  was 
doubtless  filled  from  the  stream  of  the  same  fountain.  The  corner 
towers  were  round,  and  built  of  large  bevelled  stones  ;  some  of 
the  work  is  very  massive.  In  the  middle  of  the  southern  side  is 
a  tower,  with  a  gateway  or  portal  leading  through  it,  which 
bears  marks  of  ancient  origin  ;  though  it  has  been  built  over 
by  the  Saracens  as  recorded  in  an  Arabic  inscription.  From  it 
a  stone  bridge,  also  in  part  ancient,  leads  across  the  Wady  to 
the  op])osite  bank.  At  its  northern  end,  broken  granite  columns 
are  laid  horizontally  in  the  wall.  Below  the  citadel,  the  rush- 
ing waters  from  the  fountains  meet,  after  driving  two  or  three 
mills,  and  hasten  away  towards  the  Huleh.  Just  by  the  bridge, 
too,  is  another  mill ;   to  which  the  water  is  conveyed  from  the 

'  Mr  Thomson  has  fiOy;  Biblioth.  Sac.  niincl  in  Zeitschr.  der  morgenl.  Ges.  II.  p. 

1810,  p.   1H8.     Dr  Wilsi.n,  sixty;  Lands  4:J1.     Bnrckhardt,   on  the  contrary,  has 

of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  170. — But  Seetzen  lias  one  hundred  and  fifty;  p.  38. 
only  twenty,    K«iseu.   J     p.   o30 ;    and  so 
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fountain  by  a  covered  canal  through  the  citadel — Along  the 
street  leading  north  from  the  bridge  and  portal,  are  seen  among 
the  houses  several  Soman  arches,  now  only  just  above  the 
ground. 

This  fortress  appears  to  have  stood  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  ancient  city  ;  a  large  portion  of  which  was  evidently  situated 
on  the  south  of  Wady  Za'areh,  and  extended  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  it.  The  ground  is  here  somewhat  higher,  jutting  down  a 
little  from  the  eastern  hill.  A  long  reach  of  the  ancient  south- 
ern city  wall  still  remains,  running  down  obliquely  W.  N.  W. 
to  the  brook.  On  the  west  also  of  the  citadel,  far  along  the 
roads  leading  to  Tell  el-Kady  and  Hasbeiya,  there  are  traces  of 
houses  and  temples.  Columns  and  fragments  of  columns  are 
scattered  in  all  directions. 

Near  the  old  city  wall,  in  the  southeast,  is  a  natural  pond  of 
considerable  size,  apparently  of  rain  water  gathered  from  the 
hills.  It  has  no  connection  with  any  of  the  other  waters  of  the 
terrace. 

The  best  view  of  B^nias  is  from  the  little  Wely  of  Sheikh 
KhOdr,  near  the  great  fountain.* 

From  the  name  of  the  grotto,  Panium^  the  transition  is 
easy  to  PaneaSy  as  the  name  of  the  ancient  city.  Neither  of 
these  names,  however,  can  be  historically  traced  back  much  if 
any  beyond  the  time  of  the  first  Herod.  No  allusion  to  them  is 
found  in  the  Old  Testament ;  although  other  places  are  spoken 
of  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Was  this  remarkable  spot 
wholly  overlooked  ;  or  did  it  then  perhaps  bear  some  other 
name  ? 

In  the  book  of  Joshua,  the  promised  land,  as  subdued  by 
that  leader,  is  described  as  extending  "  from  the  mount  Halak 
[bald  mountain],  that  goeth  up  to  Seir,  even  unto  Baal-gad  in 
the  valley  of  Lebanon  under  mount  Hermon." '  Again,  the 
portion  of  the  land  not  subdued  by  Joshua  is  spoken  of  as  reach- 
mg  "  from  Baal-gad  under  mount  Hermon  unto  the  entering 
into  Hamath  ; "  and  in  another  parallel  passage  we  find  Baal- 
hermon  instead  of  Baal-gad.'  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
Baal-gad  and  Baal-hermon  were  diflerent  names  of  the  same 
place  ;  that  this  place  was  in  a  valley  under  Hermon  ;  *  and  that 

»  Bearings  at  Banlls,  from  the  Rontlieast  *  Called  indeed  •pDSin  pypa ,  valley 

©r.raer  tower,  in  18U :  C'artle  of  B.  7V.  ^f  Lebanon  ;  but  not  the  Bi^ka'a,*  which  is 

A  in  Kftnyeh  1 1 1  .     Za  firah    1  ^7  .      Ain  „ot  under  Hermon.    So  too  Gesenius  The- 

Flt  162'.    H6nln263.   Abil  282\  Mesh-  .^„^    ^     o„.,       „,     ,   ^     „.     „„_ 

h  d  28^"  saur.   p.    2b2.      Ueb.    Lex,    art.   n?p3. 

*«  Joih!  11,  17;  and  so,  in  reversed  or-  Y'''''''  ^r^^"^-  ^^\  I^^r*on,U   p.  25.  3t« 

der  Josh   12   7  Ausg. — Jerome  also  places  Baal-gad  "  ad 

•'  Josh.'  18,'  5*;  comp  Jndg.  8,  8.     See  ^»<f  *  montis  iErmon  f    Onomast.  art 

too  1  Chr.  />,  23.— For  "  the  entering  into  ^<^^9''^ 
Hamath,**  see  below,  at  the  end  of  Sect.  \VL 

Vol.  hi.— 35 
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it  here  served  to  mark  the  northeramost  limit  of  Palestine,  to 
which  the  conquests  of  Joshua  extended  ;  just  as,  at  a  later 
period,  after  the  city  of  Dan  had  been  built,  that  place  is  always 
put  as  the  northern  limit.  The  name  Baal-gad  (god  of  fortune) 
implies  a  place  of  heathen  worship;*  which  apparently  took 
also  the  name  of  Baal-hermon  from  its  connection  with  that 
mountain.  r  . 

All  these  considerations  go  to  make  it  probable,  thB,t  Baal-gad 
was  no  other  than  this  romantic  spot,  this  secluded  grotto  at  the 
fountain  of  Jordan,  where  the  Phenicians  or  Syrians  had  estab- 
lished the  worship  of  one  of  their  Baals.'  In  process  of  time 
this  was  supplanted  by  the  service  of  the  Grecian  Pan  ;  and 
thus  the  name  Panium  was  introduced,  and  the  earlier  one 
forgotten. 

The  name  Bani^s  is  merely  the  Arabic  pronunciation  of  the 
ancient  name  Faneas.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  temple 
built  at  the  fountain  by  the  first  Herod  in  honour  of  Augustus.* 
Whether  the  adjacent  town  already  existed,  or  sprung  up  after- 
wards, is  unknown..  At  a  later  period,  the  place  made  part  of 
the  territory  of  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis  ;  was  enlarged 
and  embellished  by  him  ;  and  named  Caesarea  Philippi,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  CaBsarea  of  the  sea-coast.*  Under  this  name 
it  appears  in  the  New  Testament,  and  was  visited  by  our  Lord.* 
Agripj)a  afterwardfi  gave  it  the  name  of  Neronias  for  a  time  ; 
Ves])a8ijin  visited  it  ;  and  Titus,  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
exhibited  here  public  spectacles,  in  which  the  captive  Jews  were 
compelled  to  fight  with  one  another  or  with  wild  beasts,  and 
many  j)erislied.®  Coins  of  Ca38area-Panea8,  as  it  was  also  called, 
are  still  extant.^  In  the  fourth  century,  it  was  already  a  bishop- 
ric of  Phcnicia  under  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch  ;  its  bishop 
Philocalns  was  present  at  the  council  of  Nicea  in  A.  D.  325  ; 
and  another,  Olympius,  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon  in  A.  D. 
451.*^  In  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  the  earlier  name 
Paneas  was  again  ])redominant,  and  has  continued  current 
under  the  Muhammedan  dominion  to  the  present  day.' 

'  Baal  ga(l,  '  pod  of  fortune,'  is  referred  '  See  above,  p.  406. 

by  Gescnius  to  Jupiter,  Thesaur.  p.  264;  *  Joseph.  Antiq.  18.  2.  1.  B.  J.  2.  9.  *1. 

by  Movers  to  Venus,  die  Phouizier  I.    pp.  *  Matt.  16,  13.     Mark  8,  27. 

(136,  or.O.  «  Joseph.  Antiq.  20.  9.  4.     B.  J.  3.  9. 

^  So  Gesenins  Thesaur.  p.  225.   Raumer  8.    ib.  7.  2.  1. 

Palast.  ed.  3    p.  215.  n. — Others  suppose  ^  Kckhel  Doctr.  Numm.    IIL    p.    839. 

Baal-ira<l   to    have    been   Heliopolis,   now  Mionnet  M^dailles  Ant  V.  p.  311  sq.   The 

Ba'alhek  ;    but  there  is  no  evidence  nor  coins  extend  from  Augustus  to  Hel'ogaba- 

probability,  either  that  Joshua's  conquests  lus. 

extended  so  fur ;    or  that   Ha'albek    was  '  La})b.   Concil.  Tom.  II.  col.  51.     Le 

ever  regarded  as  the  northern  extremity  of  Quien  Oriens  Chr.  II.  p.  831. 

Palestine;  or  tliat  the  neighbouring  por-  "  Euseb.    Hist    Ecc.    7.     17.       Hieron 

tion  of  Anti-Lebanon  was  ever  called  Il6r-  Comm.  in  Ezech.  xxvii.  18,  "  Dan  .  .  .  ub* 

moD.    Kitter  Erdk.  XVII.  p.  221)  sq.  hodie  Paneas,  qu«  quondam  Csesarea  Phi- 
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During  the  crusades,  BaniSs  was  the  scene  of  yarious  changes 
and  conflicts.  It  first  came  int'O  the  possession  of  the  Christians 
in  A.  D.  1129  or  1130,  along  with  the  fortress  es-Subeibeh  on 
the  mountain  ;  being  delivered  over  to  them  by  its  Ismaelite 
governor,  after  their  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Damascus  in 
behalf  of  that  sect.  The  city  and  castle  were  given  as  a  fief  to 
the  knight  Rayner  Brus.*  In  A.  D.  1132,  during  the  absence 
of  Rayner,  Bani^  was  taken  after  a  short  assault  by  the  Sultan 
Isma^  of  Damascus.'  It  was  recaptured  by  the  Franks,  aided 
by  the  Damascenes  themselves,  in  A.  D.  1139;  the  temjwral 
control  restored  to  Rayner  Brus ;  and  the  city  made  a  Latin 
bishopric  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of  Tyre.' 
Buni&8  fell  afterwards  by  inheritance  into  the  possession  of  the 
constable  Honfroy,  who  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Hospitalers  for 
its  protection  ;  in  A.  D.  1157  it  was  besieged  by  the  formidable 
Nureddin,  who  succeeded  in  taking  and  burning  the  town, 
but  was  not  able  to  master  the  fortress  situated  in  the  city 
itself.*  The  place  was  relieved,  and  the  fortifications  imme- 
diately rebuilt,  by  king  Baldwin  III.  But  in  A.  D.  11G5,  Nu- 
reddin again  attacked  Banias  during  the  absence  of  Honfroy,  and 
with  better  success  ;  after  a  short  siege  it  surrendered,  and  never 
came  again  into  the  power  of  the  Franks.* 

In  A.  D.  1172,  king  Amalric  besieged  Banias  for  fifteen  days 
in  vain.*  The  place,  with  others,  was  dismantled  by  Sultan 
Mu'adh-dhem  in  A.  D.  1219.^  The  Christians  once  more  in 
A.  D.  1253  made  an  expedition  from  Tyre  against  Banias,  under 
the  command  of  the  Seneschal  Joinville,  and  got  possession  of 
the  town  for  the  moment ;  but  not  being  able  to  subdue  EQl'at 
es-Subeibeh  on  the  mountain,  they  immediately  abandoned  their 
conquest,  and  retired  to  Sidon.' 

Benjamin  of  Tudela  mentions  B^nifis  and  the  grotto  of  the 

lippi  Tocabatnr.**    Eiuebios  relates  (1.  c.)  ib.  pp.  6^4,  687  sq.      Le  Quien   Orieni 

from  trmdition,  that  this  was  tlie  place  Chri:$t.  III.  p.  1335. 

where  oar  Lord  healed  the  woman  with  an  *  Will  Tyr.  18.  12.     Wilken  ib.  III.  ii. 

iMue  of  blood.  Matt  9,  20.     He  snys,  that  pp.  43,  44.     Reinaud  Extr.  p.  107. 

aa  a  monument  of  that  miracle,  there  was  *  Will.  Tyr.  19.*  10.     Keiuund  P2xtr.  p. 

the  brazen  statoe  of  a  man  in  a  mantle,  121.     Wilken  ib.  p.  02. — In  another  place 

with  a  woman  kneeling  before  him  as  a  \Vi]ken  mentions  a  Bauias  &»  having  b*  en 

suppliant     This  he  had  himself  seen.     It  captured  by  Saladin  in  A.  I>.   118S.     Bat 

was  probablj  set  npin  honour  of  one  of  the  the  place  there  meant,  is  the  city  Baluias 

emperora.     See  Gieseler  KG.  I  p.  79.  [66.]]  and  the  fortre«  el-Merkab,  on    the   sea- 

Keland  Palsnt  p.  922.  coa«t  north  of  Tortc^a.     See  Wilken  ib. 

'  Abnlfed.  Annal  A.  H.  528,  Tom.  III.  VII.  p.  327.  n.     K*^inaud  Kxtr.  p.  22,5. 

p.    482.     Will  Tyr.    13.   26.     ib.  14.  19.  Schultens  Index  in  Vit.  Sahid.  art.  Marka- 

Wilken.  Gesch.  der.  Kr.  IL  pi  569.     Id.  bum.     Brocardus  c.  2.  p.  171. 

Comm.  de  BelL  cmc  p.  6a  •  WilL  Tvr.  20.  2a     Wilken  ib.  IIL  iL 

•  WilL  Tyr.  14.  17,  19.     Wilken  ibid.  p.  15:j. 

1^  612  sq.  '  Wilken  ibid.  M.  p.  2.^6. 

•  Will.  Tyr.  16.  9-11.     Reinaud  Ex-        •  Wilken  ibid.  VIL  p.  327  sq.  and  Join- 
traits  des  Hut.  Arabes,  p.  70  cq.     Wilken     ville  as  there  cited. 
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Jordan  ;  but  in  such  terms  as  to  leave  it  doubtful,  whether  be 
ever  visited  the  spot.*  He  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of 
Belin&s,  a  name  which  was  current  also  among  the  crusaders.* 
Brocardus  has  a  notice  of  the  place  ;  and  Abiilfcda  describes  it 
and  the  castle  es-Subeibeh.'  But  since  the  time  of  the  crusades, 
1  find  no  account  of  its  having  been  visited  by  any  Frank  trav- 
eller, until  Seetzen  took  it  in  his  way  from  Damascus  to  Tiberias 
in  A.  D.  1806.* 

We  now  had  visited  the  sources  of  all  the  streams,  which  go 
to  form  the  upper  Jordan,  above  the  lake  el-HMeh.  Three  such 
streams  enter  or  spnng  up  in  the  region  of  the  Hiileh,  from  the 
north  ;  of  which  only  the  two  eastern  are  mentioned  in  history, 
as  the  sources  of  the  greater  and  lesser  Jordan.  Hence  the 
later  groundless  etymology  of  the  name  Jordan,  as  if  compounded 
of  Jor  and  DaUj  the  supposed  names  of  the  two  sources.'  The 
western  and  longest  stream  of  all,  coming  from  Hasbeiya, 
although  unquestionably  its  waters  constitute  the  remotest  head 
of  the  Jordan,  appears  never  to  have  been  historically  included 
under  that  name.*  Why  this  was  so,  we  are  nowhere  informed  , 
and  it  behooves  us  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  usage  of  so  many 
ages.     The  attempt  to  introduce  a  change  at  this  late  hour^ 

*  Benj.  of  Tud.  by  Asher,  L  p.  82.  liest  times ;  nnd  we  have  it  constantly  in 
'  Will.  Tyr.  19.  10.    Jac.  de  Vitriac.  c.     the  Scriptures  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  At 

3r».  p.  1070.      Brocardus  c.   3.  p.  172. —  least  five  centuries  before  the  name  Pan 

Tiiis  luune  K-ems  to  have  arisen  from  con-  wjis  given    to  the  city  at  its  K>urce.     Yet 

founding  the  two  Arable  names  liiinias  and  this  etymology  goes  back   at  least  to   the 

Balnias   or  Belinu*.      See  p.  411.    n.    5.  time  of  Jerome;  Comm.  in  Matt.  xvi.  13. 

lleland  Pal.  p.   920.     Sclmltens  Index  iu  "  Jordanes  oritur  ad   radices  Libaui ;    et 

Vit.  Salad    art.  Markabum.     Wilken  ib.  babet  duos   fontes,  unum   nomine  .A-r,  et 

VII.  p  327.  n.  alterum   J>au  ;  qui  simul  mixti  Jordanis 

^  Brocardus  1.  c.     Abulfedae  Tab.   S\T.  nomen  efficiunt."     Hence  it  was  copied  by 

p.  9G.     Schultens  Index  in  Vit.  Salad,  art.  Adaninanus    do    Loc.   Sanct.    2.    11);    by 

Pawin.  William  of  Tyre  13.  18;  by  Brocardus  c. 

*  Sir  J.  Maundeville  and  W.  de  Balden-  3.  p.  172;  by  Marinus  Sanutus  on  his 
eel,  ab(»ut  A.  D.  133(1,  both  speak  of  Be-  map;  by  Adriebomius  p.  lOD,  etc.  etc. 
linas  (Banius) ;  but  they  both  iu  travelling  The  same  traditional  et\'mology  seems  also 
to  l)ama.seus  erosM'd  the  Jordan  bv  the  to  be  current  amonff  the  Christians  of  the 
bridge  below  the  hike  of  Tiberia«*.  Maun-  Ci)untry  ;  for  Burckhardt  was  tohi,  that 
dev.  Trave  s  p.  llo.  Lond.  1839.  W.  de  the  anci*int  name  of  the  fountain  of  Ba- 
Balden.H-l  in  Basnage  'i'hesaur.  IV.  p.  3r>r).  uias  was  Jur ;  and  the  source  at  Tell  el- 
So  too,  probably,  Ludolf  de  Suchem,  §  Kudy,  he  says,  was  still  called  Dhau  ;  mak- 
43  ult.  Furer  von  Haimendoif  pa.s.^^ed  ing  together  the  name  Jordan  All  this 
along  the  lluleh  and  up  \\'ady  et-Teim  in  was  doubtless  derived  by  him  from  the 
15(1(1;  but  did  not  visit  Banius;  p  2S0.  Greek  priests ;  and  is  quite  similar  to  our 
Sandys  speaks  of  the  castle  of  Banius  as  experience  at  Taiyibeh.  See  Vol.  I.  pp. 
occupied  in  his  day  by  Kakhr  ed-l)in;  p.  448,  450.  [ii.  12(),  128. J  Burckhanlt  pp. 
16').  42,  43.  Comp.  Gesenius  Notes  on  Burck- 

^  The    absurdity  of  this  etymologj'  is  hardt,  p.  45)6. 
obvious;  for  the  name  Jordan    is  merely         •  The  earliest  notice  of  this  stream  seems 

the  Greek  form  {'lophdirr]^)  for  the  Hebrew  to  be  by  Furer  von  Haimendorf  in  A.   D. 

"(T'"*,   htrd(n,   which   has  no  relation  to  1''<J^,  in  travelling  up  Wady  et-Teim   tc 

the  name   Dan.     Further,  the  name  Jor-  ^^\«  1^"^^**'^  ^^  Ba'albek;  p.  280.  Numb 

dan  was  applied  to  the  river  from  the  ear-  l^^b. 
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would  be  alike  unnecessary  and  futile.  As  well  might  we  require 
the  majestic  floods  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  to  exchange 
these  names  afeove  their  junction  ;  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is,  of 
the  two,  by  far  the  longer  and  mightier  stream. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  silence  in  re- 
gard to  the  longest  stream  and  remotest  source  of  the  Jordan, 
the  like  analogy  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  other  three  Syrian 
rivers,  which  take  their  rise  in  the  Buka'a  and  Anti-Lebanon  ; 
the  Barada,  the  Litany,  and  the  Orontes.  Thus  the  proper  head 
of  the  first  is  in  the  plain  south  of  Zebed&ny,  in  the  highest  part  of 
Anti-Lebanon  ;  while  Abulfeda  expressly  says,  that  "  the  source 
of  the  river  of  Damascus  "  is  at  the  great  fountain  of  Fijeh,  half 
way  down  the  mountain.*  The  Litany  has  one  of  its  heads  in 
the  fine  stream  at  Ba'albek  ;  yet  the  great  fountains  near 
'Anjar  are  usually  spoken  of  as  its  source.  In  like  manner  the 
large  fountain  at  Lebweh  is  the  true  head  of  the  Orontes  ;  yet 
what  are  known  as  the  sources  of  that  river,  are  the  abundant 
fountains  near  HOrmul. 

The  idea  which  in  all  these  cases  lies  at  the  foundation,  would 
seem  to  be,  to  regard  as  the  source  of  a  river,  not  its  remotest 
head,  but  its  most  copious  fountains. 

Friday,  May  28^A.— We  left  Banitks  for  Hasbeiya  at  7.10, 
by  a  road  lying  north  of  that  which  leads  to  Tell  el-Kady.  Fif- 
teen minutes  brought  us  to  the  western  brow  of  the  terrace. 
Here  on  our  riji^ht  a  higher  ridgce  ran  alonj^  the  verv  brow,  shut- 
tine:  out  anv  view  of  Baniiks  from  the  west.  We  descended 
along  rivulets  carried  down  from  the  fountain  to  water  the  lower 
plain.  At  7.37  we  crossed  the  deep  and  dry  water-bed  of  Wady 
'Asal ;  which  issues  from  its  great  mountain  chasm  in  the  angle 
between  the  terrace  and  the  mountain.  Our  course  was  now 
northwest,  directly  towards  el-GhQjar  and  its  white-domed  Wely  ; 
and  this  is  here  the  general  direction  of  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

At  8  o'clock  the  road  forked,  and  we  began  to  turn  around 
the  angle  of  the  mountain  into  the  ])lain  of  Wady  et-Teim.  As 
we  kept  near  the  base  of  the  mountain,  on  high  ground,  the 
plain  on  the  left  was  below  us.  A  fountain  was  on  our  left  below 
at  8.20  ;  apparently  the  source  of  the  stream  we  had  crossed  on 
Wednesday,  running  to  Tell  el-Kiidy.  Our  course  along  the 
base  of  the  mountain  became  nr»w  N.  10^  E.  At  8.35  we  ' 
stopped  at  a  small  fountain  by  the  road,  called  Khurwa'ah, 
opposite  to  a  small  Arab  village  on  the  foot  of  the  moimtain. 
This  spot  afibrded  a  fine  view  of  the  plain  of  et-Teim  and  of  tht 
Huleh  beyond. 

'  Abnlfeda  Tab.  Sjr.  ed.  Kohler,  p.  15. 
Vol.  ni.— 35* 
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We  here  took  a  guide  to  conduct  us  up  the  steep  mountaiQ 
side  to  Korat  Bustra,  a  tract  of  ruins  lying  opposite  to  us,  on 
the  brow  of  an  almost  precipitous  projecting  shoulder  or  terrace 
of  the  mountain,  at  least  a  thousand  feet  above  the  plain.  It  • 
took  us  nearly  fifty  minutes  to  ascend  to  the  top,  by  a  path  as 
steep  as  can  well  be  climbed  by  horses.  At  thirty  minutes,  on 
a  lower  projecting  point,  were  some  ruins,  with  a  tank  and 
cistern.  We  could  not  make  out  the  character  of  the  remains  ; 
except  perhaps  traces  of  the  four  walls  of  one  building,  and  of  a 
small  room  laid  up  with  mortar.  The  spot  seemed  to  us  to 
have  been  merely  a  small  hamlet  or  suburb  dependent  on  the 
jJace  higher  up  ;  but  far  less  extensive  and  less  perfectly  pre- 
ser\Td. 

The  summit  of  the  projecting  shoulder  is  crowded  with 
ruins  of  edifices,  built  indeed  of  hewn  stones,  but  without  archi- 
tectural ornament,  and  laid  up  coarsely  without  cement.  It 
seemed  to  have  been  a  site  of  temples.  We  were  able  to  make 
out  not  less  than /our  with  certainty,  and  probably  more  ;  hav- 
ing grooved  portals  of  hewn  stone,  and  rows  of  rude  colunms  in 
the  interior.  Many  squared  stones,  and  not  a  few  hewn,  lay  in 
heaps  round  about,  all  of  limestone,  and  all  leaving  an  impres- 
sion of  rudeness.  The  temples  were  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in 
length,  and  of  proportionate  width. — The  place  could  never 
have  been  eitlier  a  fortn^ss  or  a  town.  It  seemed  rather  a  spot 
consecrated  to  religious  worshij).  Perhaps  the  priests  and  their 
fjuiiilies  resiile'd  at  tlie  hamlet  lower  down. 

The  ruins  are  on  the  projecting  point  ;  back  of  which  is  a 
small  space  (^r  plateau  before  the  mountain  rises  again.  Here 
are  twt>  small  tanks  ;  and  aniruix  the  ruins  is  a  cistern  vaulted 
ami  cemented.  The  mountain  tract  rises  into  the  high  bulwark 
on  the  west  of  Wadv  'Asal  The  summit  of  Hernion  is  not  here 
visible.  A  deep  ruirged  gorge,  called  Wady  Xemiir  (Panther 
vallev)  has  its  liead  east  of  the  hill  of  Kfirat  Bustni,  and 
]n\sses  down  to  tlie  plain  alxnit  a  mile  further  south.  High  up 
on  the  (^p]>osite  side,  soutlieast  of  the  ruins,  is  a  Mczra'ah  (goat 
villai^e)  of  shepherds  belonging  to  8hib'a,  the  highest  village  of 
debel  esh-Sheikh,  whose  tlunisands  of  goats  range  these  rugged 
mountains  for  lifteen  or  twentv  miles  south  of  Shib'a.  The  land 
round  Kiirat  Bustra  belongs  to  Kefr  Shilba,  a  village  further 
nortli  upon  the  mountain. 

The  remains  at  Kiilat  Bustra  present  a  riddle,  which  I  am 
not  able  to  solve.  Tlien^  is  no  mark  of  Christianitv  alnnit  them  ; 
thev  could  have  been  neither  churches  n(>r  convents.  The  whole 
collection  ixreatlv  resembles,  in  1«  ration  and  arrangement,  the 
Khfdwat  (clia}»els)  of  the  Druzes,  like  tliat  (»f  el-Biyad  on  the  hill 
south  of  HaslK'iva.     The  work  however  is  heavier,  the  stones 
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larger,  and  the  establishment  altogether  more  extensive  than  a 
place  of  Druze  Khftlwftt.*  The  ruins  may  be  of  high  antiquity  ; 
as  the  stone  is  so  compact  and  so  impregnated  with  metal  that 
time  scarcely  produces  any  change  upon  it.  This  may  perhaps 
have  been  one  of  the  "high  places"  consecrated  by  the  Syrians 
or  Phenicians  to  the  worship  of  their  Baalim. 

The  spot  had  before  been  visited  by  no  Frank  traveller 
except  Burckhardt."  The  prospect  is  exceedingly  beautiful ; 
though  hardly  more  extensive  than  from  the  fountain  below.* 

We  descended  again  to  'Ain  Khurwa'ah  in  forty-five  min- 
ntes ;  and  set  oflf.  thence  at  12.35.  After  half  an  hour  hills 
began  to  rise  along  the  middle  of  Wady  et-Teim  ;  that  is,  in  the 
interval  between  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  and  the  ridge  on  the  west  of 
the  plain  ;  our  road  keeping  along  on  the  east  of  these  hills.  At 
1.15  we  came  to  Wady  Seraiyib,  with  a  fine  stream  which  comes 
from  a  large  fountain  at  the  foot  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  This 
fountain  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  main  feeders  of  the  Hasbany. 
It  is  said  to  intermit  in  summer,  and  return  in  its  full  strength 
in  winter  ;  perhaps  nothing  more  than  as  afiected  by  the  differ- 
ent seasons.  As  we  now  saw  it,  there  was  said  to  be  not  more 
than  one  fourth  part  of  its  usual  supply  of  water  ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  a  quarter  as  large  as  the  Hasbany.  The  water 
ifi  limpid  and  beautiful. 

A  ridge  on  the  north  of  tliis  Wady  connects  on  the  left,  at 
right  angles,  with  another  long  hill,  running  north  parallel  with 
the  Hasbany.  Crossinj]:  the  said  ridge  we  descended  gradually 
towards  the  basin  of  Wady  Khureibeh,  having  on  our  left  at 
1.35  the  village  of  Khureibeh,  situated  on  the  said  long 
hill,  about  a  mile  distant.  Wady  Khureibeh  comes  down 
W.  S.  W.  from  the  mountain,  and  forms  a  ])retty  jdain  or  basin 
on  the  northeast  and  north  of  the  village  and  its  hill.  Here  the 
usual  road  to  Hilsbeiya  passes  down  towards  the  left  to  the  Has- 
bany, which  it  follows  up  quite  to  the  Khan. 

We  kept  on  more  to  the  right ;  and  after  crossing  the  bed 
of  Wadv  Khureibeh  at  1.45,  we  climbed  a  ven'  lon<:i:  ascent  to 
the  large  village  of  Rasheiyet  el-Fukhar,  to  which  we  came  at 
2.20.  It  lies  very  high,  on  a  broad  ridge  running  down 
W.  S.  W.  from  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  between  Wady  Khureibeh 

*  The  resemblance  to  a  place  of  Druzo  some  of  the  stones.     Several  other  mins 
fOiAlwat,  is  very  strikiii!^  ;  except  in  the  of  a  likecbnnicter  are  roporte*!  in  this  p;ut 
particnlar3  specified  in  the  text:  !»ce  above,  rf  Ilermon.     The  most  noted  ix  at  a  place 
pp.  381,  S82.     May  it  pi'rhaps  have  been  culled  Sid  I)un:i,  n(>rthca.«>t  of  Mutuhih. 
rach  a  sp  t,  pertaining  to  the  earlier  history         ■'  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  41. 
of  tlie  Dmzes,  and  now  forgotten  ? — There         '  Beariiijrs  from  KuPat  Rn<!tra  :  Tell  el- 
ls said  to  be  a  collection  of  siniil.ir  ruins  at  Kudy  207  .    Hunin  242  .   el-(;hftjar  2.')2'. 
Mi'itileih,  a  much  higher  point  K.  by  N.  of  K.  e.>h-ShukiF  21)*>  .    Khiyam:ll7  .  Chasni 
R&sheiyetel-Filikh'.r.   It  is  called  ed- Heir  ;  of  .Jordan  and  lake  of  TiberioB  beyond 
and  the  Greek  cross  is  said  to  be  seen  on  11)2  . 
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and  the  great  open  tract  below  Wady  Shib'a.  The  village  ia 
celebrated  for  its  pottery  ;  for  the  manufacture  of  which  it  is  one 
of  the  chief  seats.  There  are  many  large  dome-shaped  furnaces 
for  burning  the  ware  ;  and  many  specimens  were  standing  outside 
of  the  houses  ;  such  as  furnaces  (Tannttr),  tall  jars,  and  the  like. 
This  pottery  ware  is  sent  around  to  all  the  fairs  of  the  country, 
and  far  into  Haurdn  ;  as  also  to  Hums  and  Hamah. — ^Although 
the  place  lies  so  high,  yet  it  is  so  shut  in  by  mountains  and  hilk, 
that  few  villages  are  visible  from  it.  The  two  places  Kefir 
Hamam  and  Kefr  ShtUba  are  seen  in  a  line  in  the  southeast, 
beyond  Wady  Khureibeh,  on  the  mountaii^  side,  at  different 
heights  ;    Kefr  Shdba  being  the  highest.* 

From  Rasheiyet  el-Fukhdr  the  usual  road  to  Hasbeiya  passes 
down  through  el-Furdis,  situated  in  the  lower  gap  of  Wady 
Shib'a.  We  took  a  road  more  to  the  right,  in  order  to  visit 
Hibbariyeh.  It  led  us  along  on  the  high  ground  and  around  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill,  overlooking  the  open  tract  of  Hibbariyeh ; 
until  at  2.45  we  began  to  descend,  by  a  very  long  and  steep 
declivity,  directly  towards  that  village,  N.  75®  E.  Far  below  ns 
on  the  left,  was  el-Fflrdis,  in  the  lower  part  of  Wady  Shib'a,  as 
it  goes  to  the  Hasbany.  FOrdis  is  directly  east  of  Kaukaba, 
and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  it. — On  a  high  point 
of  the  ridffc  back  of  Hibbariveh  is  said  to  be  the  ruin  called 
Deir  Mutaleih,  mentioned  above. 

We  now  approached  the  great  Wady  Shib'a ;  wliich  here 
breaks  down  by  an  enormous  gorge  through  the  western  ridge  of 
Jebel  esli-Sheikh.     At  the  base  of  the  mountain  it  expands  into 
a  broad  open  tract  of  several  hundred  acres  of  tolerably  smooth 
though  rocky  land,  having  a  considerable  slope  towards  .the  west. 
Through  the  middle  of  it  nms  the  deep  water-bed  of  the  Wady, 
a  rocky  chasm,  with  a  turbid  brook,  gathered  from  the  snows  of 
Hernion.     It  sometimes  dries  up  in  September  and  October. 
The  tract  is  separated  from  the  Hasbany  by  hills  connected  with 
the  ridges  on  the  north  and  south  ;  and  through  these  the  Wady 
finds  its  way  down  to  the  river.     In  this  part  is  Fiirdis  ;  and  on 
the  northern  hill  is  'Ain  jQrfa.     In  the  high  upper  portion  of  the 
Wady,  above  the  western  ridge  of  Hemion,  where,  coming  from 
towards  Rasheiya,  it  still  runs  southwest,  lies   the  village  of 
Shib'a,  an  hour  and  a  half  distant  from  Hibb&riyeh.     It  is  the 
hijjrhest  vilWe  of  the  mountains  ;  and  is  said  to  own  five  and 
twenty  thousand  goats,  which  range  over  the  higher  parts  of  the 
mountain  as  their  pasture.     The   people  of  Shib'a  send  large 
quantities  of  cheese  and  dried   Icben  to  Damascus  and  othci 
places.     Near  Shib'a  a   decisive  battle  was   fought   in  1838, 

»  Bearinjra  at  Rasheiyet  el-Fukliur :   Kefr  Hamam  S.  ■«)'  E.   1  m.     Kefr  Shftba  fx 
40    E.  2  m. 
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between  the  Egyptian  army  and  the  Druzes  ;  m  which  the  latter 
were  defeated. 

We  reached  Hibbdriyeh  at  3.25.  Just  before  coming  to  it, 
there  was  on  our  right  a  remarkable  circular  cavity  in  the  lime- 
stone rock,  with  perpendicular  sides,  some  fifty  feet  deep  and 
twenty  rods  in  diameter ;  as  if  the  interior  area  had  sunk  down 
perpendicularly.  The  bottom  was  tilled,  and  planted  with  olive 
trees.  The  village  lies  quite  on  the  upper  (eastern)  side  of  the 
open  tract,  just  at  ihe  opening  of  the  great  gorge  of  Wady 
Shib'a,  and  south  of  the  water-bed.* 

The  only  point  of  interest  in  ihe  village,  apart  from  its  re- 
markable position,  is  the  beautiful  ruin  of  nn  ancient  temple,  now 
standing  in  a  ploughed  field.  It  fronts  directly  upon  the  great 
chasm,  looking  up  the  mighty  gorge,  as  if  to  catch  the  first 
beams  of  the  morning  sun  rising  over  Hermon.  The  walls  are 
standing,  except  on  the  north  side.  The  whole  length  of  the 
edifice  is  fifty-eight  feet  from  east  to" west;  and  its  breadth, 
thirty-one  feet.  At  the  comers  are  square  pilasters,  with  Ionic 
capitals.  Between  these,  in  the  eastern  front,  were  two  round 
columns,  forming  the  portico.  The  walls  are  six  feet  thick. 
The  stones  are  many  of  them  large  ;  one  measured  fifteen  teet 
long  by  about  two  feet  nine  inches  square.  Some  of  them  are 
partially  levelled  ;  though  not  in  so  finished  a  manner  as  at 
Jerusalem  or  in  the  castle  of  Biiniiks.'  Along  the  wall,  near  the 
foundation,  is  an  ornamented  ledge  ;  and  above,  at  the  eaves,  a 
double  cornice,  with  a  line  of  rounded  stones  between.  At  each 
end  is  a  noble  pediment.  Inside  of  the  portico  are  ornamental 
niches.  The  dimensions  of  the  temple  had  previously  been  taken 
by  Mr  Thomson  as  follows : 


I^Dgtb 
Breadth 
Portico,  deoth 
"       width 
Body,  K  to  W. 


58  feet  Body,  N.  to  8.    .        .  23  feet. 

81     "  Recess  at  W.  end,  length  19     *' 

15i  "  *'            "          depth  11     " 

28     "  Ileiplit  of  wall    .        .  32    ** 

21f  "  Thickness  of  do.  .        .  6    " 


This  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  and  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  the  many  ancient  temples,  with  which  Lebanon,  Anti- 
Lebanon,  and  the  valleys  between,  are  thronged.  Their  number 
is  not  yet  known  ;  but  I  visited  no  less  than  thirteen  during  my 
present  journey  ;  and  that  without  var}'ing  my  intended  course 
except  slightly  in  one  or  two  instances.  They  are  found  in  all 
situations ;  crowning  hills  and  mountain  tops ;  or  secluded  in 

*  Bearings  from  Hibbartyeh :  Course  my  recollection r,  and  according  to  my 
back  towards  Rasheiyet  el-Fukhar  S.  75°  n<»te«  made  at  the  tune.  Mr  Thomson  hali 
W.     *Ain  Jr.rfa  N.  40°  W.  I^  m.  a^^aiii  visited  the  temple,  and  report*  thf 

*  The  above  statement  is  according  to  stouvs  iis  uot  bevelled. 
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valleys  and  deep  gorges.  The  founders  and  worshippers  have 
disappeared  for  unknown  ages  ;  whether  they  were  Phenicians  or 
Graeco-Syrians  we  cannot  tell ;  they  have  left  behind  no  trace 
but  these  their  works  ;  and  no  record  to  show  how  or  why  these 
works  were  erected. 

We  left  Hibbariyeh  at  3.45,  on  a  direct  course  for  'Ain  Jurfa, 
in  order  to  reach  again  the  road  to  Hasbeiya.  At  4  o'clock  we 
crossed  the  deep  chasm  and  brook  of  Wady  Shib'a ;  and  at  4.15 
reached  the  low  ground  or  Wady  at  the  foot  of  the  western  hilL 
The  ascent  to  the  village  was  quite  steep,  rough,  and  very  zig- 
zag. We  reached  'Ain  jQrfa,  a  small  and  unimportant  place,  at 
4.30  ;  and  turned  more  north  along  the  road  to  Hasbeiya,  con- 
tinuing to  ascend  in  the  general  course  of  the  valley  of  the 
Hasb^ny.  We  reached  the  top  of  the  ascent  at  4.45  ;  and  came 
out  upon  the  cultivated  table  land  on  the  ridge  south  of  Has- 
beiya. We  were  ten  minutes  in  crossing  this  tract  with  its 
vineyards  ;  having  the  Khulw^t  of  el-Biyad  a  short  distance  on 
our  left.*  From  thence  a  long  and  steep  descent  brought  us  to 
the  upper  part  of  Hasbeiya  ;  and  at  5.10  we  reached  our  home 
in  the  mission  house. 

The  elevation  of  the  following  points  upon  our  route  of 
to  day,  had  recently  been  determined  by  Dr  De  Forest  with  the 
aneroid.' 


Plain  at  S.  TV.  angle  of  J.  esh-Sheikh 

Bridge  of  Nahr  Seraiyib  . 

Kaslieiyet  el-Fukhar 

Koad  N.  E.  of  do. 

Hibbariyeh 

Foot  of  ascent  to  'Ain  Jurfa 

'Ain  Jfirfa 

Road  near  Kluilwat  el-Biyad 

lltisbeiya,  Palace 


Ens.  feet 
855 
1237i 
2475 
2554 
2261 
1721 
2374 
2711 
2160 


It  hence  appears,  that  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  'Ain  Jflrfa 
we  ascended  nine  luindred  and  ninety  feet  in  thirty  minutes  ; 
and  again  descended  five  hundred  and  fifty-one  feet  to  Hasbeiya 
in  fifteen  minutes. 

Satunlay  and  Sunday^  May  ^Oth  and  ^Ist. — We  remained 
in  Hasbeiya,  and  had  two  days  of  rest  and  quiet.  The  usual 
exercises  of  public  worship  were  held  on  the  Sabbath  ;  and  this 
time  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  present. 


See  above,  pp.  381,  382. 


See  also  above,  p.  383. 
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Setebal  routes  lead  from  Hasbeiya  to  Damascus.  The 
ghortest  ascends  by  Shuweiya,  and  so  across  the  mountain  i^uth 
of  Rasheiya  ;  this  is  a  summer  road.*  A  second  crosses  the  hill 
north  of  Hiisbeiya,  and  passes  through  Mimis  and  Kufeir  to 
Rasheiya.  A  third  joins  the  great  Sidon  road  at  the  fountain 
of  the  Hasbany ;  and,  following  up  the  valley,  either  turns  to 
Rasheiya  ;  or,  continuing  on  as  far  as  Muhaiditheh,  thence 
ascends  the  eastern  mountain  by  Wady  'Arab  and  Bekka.  The 
first  two  routes  approach  Damascus  by  way  of  Kat^na  ;  although 
a  less  travelled  branch  goes  off  from  Rasheiya  to  Dimas.  The 
third  route  likewise  goes  to  Dimas,  uniting  near  the  ruined 
Kh^n  Meitheldn  with  the  road  coming  from  Beinlt. 

As  we  desired  to  visit  several  points  of  interest,  we  concluded 
to  take  a  route  more  circuitous  than  any  of  the  above,  and  bend 
our  course  first  to  the  Kflweh  or  natural  bridge  over  the  Litdny. 

Monday,  May  Slst — We  were  ready  for  an  early  start.  Mr 
Thomson  was  still  to  accompany  me  ;  and  Mr  Wortabet  con- 
cluded to  make  his  first  visit  to  Damascus.  Nasif,  the  Wakil 
of  the  Protestants  in  Hasbeiya,  likewise  joined  us  ;  having  to  go 
to  Damascus  on  business  for  his  peoj)le.  The  Emir  had  re- 
fused to  let  the  Protestants  pay  their  taxes,  except  as  members 
of  the  Greek  church  ;  a  procedure  directly  contrary  to  the  law 
and  to  the  practice  everywhere  else.  This  could  be  resisted  only 
by  an  appeal  to  the  government  at  Damascus.  A  number  of 
persons  also  called,  professing  their  desire  to  become  Protestants, 
and  desiring  the  counsel  of  Mr  Thomson.  All  this  detained 
us. 

Having  sent  off  our  muleteers  to  await  us  at  Neby  Stlfa,  we 

'  See  aboye,  p.  SSa 
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started  at  8  o'clock ;  and  striking  up  the  northern  hill,  had  a  fine 
view  of  the  town  behind  us.  Our  course  was  now  N.  26**  W.  de- 
scending to  the  channel  of  Wady  et-Teim  ;  which  we  reached  at 
8.25.  It  here  ran  W.  S.  W.  was  narrow,  and  without  water.  We 
followed  it  down  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  crossed  it ;  there  wm 
here  a  little  water  percolating  among  the  stones.  We  now  began 
the  long  ascent  of  the  western  ridge,  on  a  course  about  W.  S.W, 
On  our  left,  just  west  of  the  great  fountain,  was  the  small  somoe 
'Ain  Tanntirah, watering  an  enclosed  tract  of  orchards  and  ga^ 
dens  belonging  to  the  Eirirs  of  Hfesbeiya.  Fifteen  minates 
further  up,  on  our  right,  was  anoihur  similar  fountain  and 
irrigated  tract,  called  'Ain  el-Barideh.  Turning  a  little  to  tlie 
left,  and  climbing  aroiuid  a  j)rojecting  Tell,  we  came  out  at 
9.10,  upon  the  summit  of  the  ridge. 

This  ridge  is  called  ed-Dahar.     North  of  Eaukaba  its  conne 
is  nearly  from  northeast  to  southwest ;  and  it  alone  lies  between 
Wady  et-Teim  and  the  chasm  pf  the  Litany.     Ita  course  is 
almost  a  straight  line  as  far  north  as  to  Mubai(Utheh.     South  d 
Kaukaba  it  turns  S.  S.  W.  or  S.  by  W.  and  has  between  it 
and  the  Litany  the  whole  of  Mcrj  'Aytln.     The  whole  region- 
streams,   valleys,   ridges,   and    all — sinks    down   very    rapidly 
towards  the  south.     The  ridge  ed-Dahar,  from  the  point  where 
we  stood,  rises  much  towards  the  north  ;  but  is  perhaps  nowhere 
higher  than  here  above  the  valley.     This  spot  affords  the  distant 
view  of  Hasbeiya,  already  referred  to.*     We  stoj)ped  here  for  five 
minutes.'^ 

We  now  turned  northeast  along  the  top  of  the  ridge  for 
an  hour ;  passing  over  some  low  eunimits,  and  around  others. 
This  is  one  of  the  roads  leading  from  the  Huleh  to  the  BoksVa. 
At  10.15  we  came  to  a  well,  called  Bir  ed-Dahar.  The  decliv- 
ities of  the  ridge  on  each  side,  though  high  and  steep,  (the 
eastern  being  the  steepest,)  are  chalky  and  smooth,  in  great  part 
arable,  and  not  much  broken  by  ravines  and  ledges  of  rock.  As 
we  travelled  along  the  top,  we  had  on  our  right  the  whole  extent 
of  Jebcl  esh-Sheikh,  with  its  icy  crown  above,  and  its  dark 
masses  of  limestone  rocks  below,  broken  up  by  numerous  deep 
ravines  desccndintx  from  the  lofty  sides  to  the  Hasbany.  Below 
the  highest  point,  the  w^estern  ridge  of  the  mountain  begins  to 
decline  northwards  ;  and  sinks  down  towards  Rasheiya  to  the 
level  of  the  adjacent  ridges  and  hills.  Wady  et-Teim  continued 
thus  far  narrow  and  shut  in  by  lower  hills  ;  but  further  north  it 
opens  out  again  into  a  rolling  basin,  several  miles  long  by  some 
two  miles  broad,  and  running  in  among  the  eastern  hills. 

»  See  above,  p  381.  110.      Hasbeiya   123'.      el-Biyad   151'. 

'  Bearings  ut  9. 10  from  the  ridge  od-  R.sheivet   el-Fukliar    177.       Chasm    of 

Dahnr:  KulVMr78V\     Miniis  84  .     Jebcl  Jordan  below  tlio  Hiiloh   190\     KaukaU 

esh-Sheikli,  highest  point,  94".     Shuweija  227.     Kul'ut  cah-Shiikif  2o6  . 
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On  our  left,  beyond  the  valley  and  chasm  of  the  Litany,  was 
the  high  unbroken  wall  formed  by  the  highest  ridge  or  backbone  of 
Lebanon.  On  this  side  it  is  in  most  parts  precipitous  ;  and  seems 
to  be  not  more  than  half  as  high  as  when  viewed  from  the  west, 
where  the  mountain  rises  in  successive  plateaus.  Its  steeps  also, 
as  here  seen,  are  dark,  and  in  some  parts  wooded,  with  occasional 
.  ravines.  The  Taum  Niha  (Twins  of  Niha),  two  sharp  and 
towering  pyramids,  appear  to  stand  in  connection  with  this  high 
ridge  ;  though  the  line  between  them  would  seem  to  lie  a  little 
&rther  west.  Their  declivities  on  this  side  extend  quite  down  to 
the  eastern  valley.  The  main  ridge  runs  on  further  south  as 
vJebel  Bihan  ;  towards  the  north  there  are  in  it  two  or  three 
lower  spots  or  gaps,  through  which  roads  cross  over. — Nearer  at 
hand,  along  the  base  of  this  main  ridge,  runs  a  line  of  lower 
hills,  appearing  like  thin,  sharp  ridges,  partly  grassy  and  still 
green  ;  and  about  as  high  as  the  X)ahar  on  which  we  were  now 
travelling.  Behind  these  hills  a  northern  branch  of  Wady  Sif- 
saf  runs  down  northeast  to  the  Litany,  issuing  by  a  break  in 
the  line  of  hills  nearly  opposite  the  Kilweh.  Further  north  the 
hills  are  lower ;  and  behind  them  is  likewise  a  valley  nmning 
down  northeast  to  the  Litany,  *in  which  is  the  large  village  of 
Meshghilrah  surrounded  by  trees  and  gardens.* 

We  have  already  seen,*  that  just  north  of  BQrghfiz  a  broad 
low  spur  or  swell  of  land  is  thrown  off  from  the  base  of  Lebanon 
across  the  valley  of  the  Litany,  quite  to  the  eastern  ridge. 
Through  this  broad  swell  the  river  breaks  in  its  deep,  narrow, 
almost  perpendicular  chasm  ;  the  lower  portion  of  which  we 
had  seen  at  BOighQz.  North  of  this  swell  is  a  lower  tract  or 
basin,  with  some  arable  land.  In  this  part  stands  the  little 
Metawileh  village  of  Kilya,  quite  on  the  eastern  brink  of  the 
chasm  ;  which  here  also  is  deep  and  narrow.  On  the  opi)osite 
brink  is  another  small  village  called  Lusah.  The  inhabitants  of 
these  two  villages  can  converse  with  each  other  across  the 
chasm  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  steepness  of  the  banks,  they 
have  a  footpath  leading  down  them  on  each  side.  On  the  north 
of  this  basin  a  still  higher  and  broader  spur  is  thrown  off  from 
the  base  of  Lebanon  across  the  valley  ;  and  through  this  too  the 
river  breaks  by  a  similar  but  still  deeper  chasm.  On  this  broader 
ridge  is  situated  the  village  of  Yfthmur,  on  the  east  brink  of  the 
chasm  ;  and  beyond  it  in  the  chasm  is  the  Kilweh. 

'  Abiilfeda  upeaks  of  the  *city '  Mejih  21.  11.     It  ia  aIm  mentioned  near  the  end 

ghurah,  as  one  of  the  pleajtanteift  in   the  of  the  craAadeA,  in  the  thirteenth  centnrjr ; 

ooantr)%   situated   in    a    vallejr  rpn«lered  Wilken  Ge.sch.  der  Kr.  VI.  p    I '#'»,  n. 
beautiful  by  trees  and  streams  of  water ;         *  See  above,  pp.  3H/>,  386, — This  region 

Tab.   Sjr.  ed    Kohler  p.  93.      In  A.  D.  was  extensively  explored  in  1844  by  the 

I176f  king  Baldwin  IV.  made  an  excursion  Rev.  Ur  Smith,  of  whose  manuscript  jour 

from  Sidon  to  the  Bfika'a,  and  cnmc  first  nals  I  have  here  mode  use. 
to  MfMoara^  L  e  Me^ghurah ;  Will  Tyr. 
Vol.  Ill  —.'.G 
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TLrrn^L  h.zL  tbise  tr  *i  frcr?  ial  tine  interTeniiig  basin, 
a.«  iir  •i'.'Ti.  i*  :•:-  B-lrzi"^  tl-r  riTcr  erenrwhere  thus  flows 
h^rv-irrz,  tL*r  «an»T  t  ^^-ii  ct'ic*  £Ar.k>.  Ti^rrins  fi^jm  a  hnndred  to 
a  tL.~'=Ar.ii  :^:  z:  b^izLt.  Ti-rre  i*  al«:72i  the  chasm  this  pecu- 
liarltT.  tlac  :-:r  n-iir:  •:!  i«c  wat  ibrre  is  no  depression  of  the 
zrziii  :z.  ^zzr.^^llrsz  :be  cat^  ihe  nsuliilations  of  soi&ce  on 
€a#:h  ii'ie  c*r::Lz  th-r  sane  :  $«:  that  wrsrc-rver  one  loses  sight  of 
tLe  ch2u^zi^  L-r  winl^i  r.-;:  «U5r^ct.  tLat  the  whok  tract  was  not 

FroEi  B:r  ^i-Dahar  we  n':w  (at  10.15)  turned  more  to  the 
let:  and  neirly  n : rrh  t.-wari*  Tchz^Tir,  descending  obliqnelj  and 
grail'iallj  al  Rz  the  western  -ieclivity.  and  crossing  several- 
sniall  rariiir*  rrinrin^j  lo  the  Li:anj.  Jn«t  §«>ath  of  that  village 
k  a  verr  d-^p  srr^.  cTit  d>wn  in  the  left  bank  bv  a  short 
WaJy.  As^rn•l:nJ:  frrm  it  we  rtachtd  Tcihmur  at  11.30.  It 
&tan*i«  am: n;z  r>:k?  on  a  hl^h  p«:int  on  the  brink  of  the  chasm ; 
the  inhahiiaats  are  Metiwiieh.  Here  was  a  winepress  hewn  in 
the  r:ck,  p-irv-ibly  ancient.  The  banks  •  f  the  chasm  at  this  place 
are  jierriaj^s  libher  than  at  any  other  p«:«int  ;  we  judged  the  depth 
to  1*  not  less  than  a  thousand  feet.  The  rock  is  less  compact 
than  l.jwer  down  the  stream,  and  has  in  many  places  been 
w.,.m  away  or  has  slidden  down  ;  thus  widening  the  chasm  above, 
and  varying  its  chanwrer  below.  The  chasm  is  here  deeper  and 
narr-wer  than  at  B/Ut.  The  f.-amin?  silvery  stream  at  the 
]p''*->::i  ri>].*:'<  ••n  ir'Hi  ni]  id  to  n^j  id,  dt^ked  with  the  gay 
]>i-.--i:;i:i  '  i  '-.].-:  "  l.-andvrs  al-  n:z  i:>  UiUnrin. 

Wt:  c  ntiiiu-d  "Ur  wav  njrthwanJs  till  11.45  :  when  we 
\)*r::an  Xr*  d ->'>.-!-'l  int'>  the  ohasin  t*«  reach  the  Kuweh.  The 
adia'^nt  land  h*/re  sj-nads  out  into  an  open  tract,  nx?ky  and 
pjirtially  >i  .j  in-::.  V»ut  ciiltivaie»l  and  in  sc»me  pjirts  green  ;  the 
(•ii^^f^TU  n  i'jf^  retirin::  in  alm«'>t  a  sn-micirciilar  sweep.  A  small 
Wridy  breaks  dnvn  l»y  a  leap  tn  the  river  Wlow.  Along  this  we 
Irr'/an  to  de>eentl ;  l»nt  sinin  turned  ti»  the  left  ap.nmd  the  high 
r«»oky  clirt",  and  descending  oMiquely  al«»ng  the  precipice  south- 
we-t,  reaclifd  the  Kuw^.-h  at  the  l>«>ttom  at  12  o'cli>ck.  The 
path  is  steep,  and  in  s«»me  sj^ots  runs  along  the  brink  of  the 
precipice  ;  but  is  not  ditticult,  except  in  <me  place  of  slippery 
r  »cks,  where  we  disnuniuted  in  going  down,  ])ut  rode  up  the 
wliojr;  distance  in  returning.  This  is  a  regular  public  road, 
tliou;:li  not  much  travelled,  leading  over  the  Kuweh  and  up 
into  Lebanon  to  Jezzin  and  other  ]»laces.  As  we  afterwards 
If'ft  tlie  bank  above,  we  saw  a  party  descending  from  the  moun- 
tain to  the  bridge  on  their  way  to  Damascus,  as  we  afterwards 
l<*arned. 

Tlio  scenery  of  the  chasm  is  in  the  highest  degree  wild, 
l>ictureHque,  and  grand.     In  descending,  as  one  looks  down  into 
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the  stream  far  below,  he  sees  immense  caverns  and  arches  in  the 
opposite  wall  of  rock ;  and  above  them  are  other  caverns  partly 
artificial,  which  are  said  to  have  been  formerly  the  haunt  of 
robbers.  When  at  the  bottom,  the  traveller  is  completely  shut 
in  by  the  perpendicular  jagged  walls  of  the  chasm,  rising 
from  four  to  five  hundred  feet  above  the  bridge.  Bocks  from 
above  in  ancient  times  have  fallen  into  the  stream,  confining  it 
to  a  narrower  channel,  and  in  some  parts  covering  it  quite 
over.  Upon  these  rocks,  in  the  course  of  time,  there  has  accu- 
mulated a  covering  of  earth,  forming  a  broad  bridge  over  a  vely 
contracted  channel.  In  the  northern  part  the  covering  is  not 
quite  complete  ;  a  very  narrow  and  ragged  fissure  being  left, 
which  is  now  filled  and  covered  with  fig  And  other  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  road-way,  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  is  ten  feet 
wide,  and  like  a  chauss6e  in  form.  South  of  this  is  a  lower 
terrace,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  wide.  The  following  meas- 
urements had  already  been  made  by  Mr  Thomson  : 

Breadth  of  the  channel        ....        22  feet. 
Whole  width  of  bridge         ....        68     " 

Width  of  roadway 10    '^ 

Height  of  road  above  the  water   .        .        .  105    " 
Thickness  of  the  bridge  or  arch    .        .        .        90    '^ 

The  opening  towards  the  north,  by  which  the  stream  enters, 
is  covered  and  hidden  by  trees  and  bushes  ;  as  is  also  the  south- 
em  exit,  except  as  viewed  from  a  point  on  the  left  bank  below 
the  bridge.  As  there  seen,  the  rocks  appear  to  form  an  angle 
over  the  channel,  like  the  sharp  roof  of  a  Dutch  house.  This 
too  is  mostly  covered  with  fig  trees.  The  river  tumbles,  foams, 
and  roars  over  the  rocks  in  its  steep  and  rugged  channel  in  the 
most  picturesque  manner.  The  high  walls  of  the  chasm  are 
mostly  naked ;  but  at  the  bottom,  along  the  margin  of  the 
water,  are  many  trees,  and  among  them  fig  trees  and  vines, 
intermingled  with  the  gay  blossoms  of  the  oleander. 

It  is  difficult  to  reach  the  water  below  the  bridge,  where 
the  chasm  presents  its  grandest  and  most  romantic  features. 
To  do  so  one  must  scramble  along  on  the  western  side  for  a  con- 
siderable distance^  and  pass  under  huge  rocks  of  the  overhanging 
strata,  forming  a  large  cavern,  and  declining  towards  the  south. 
With  some  hazard  one  reaches  the  water,  just  where  further 
progress  is  arrested  by  perpendicular  clifi*s.  Here  the  channel  of 
the  stream  is  contracted  to  twelve  or  fifteen  feet ;  and  through 
it  the  water  pours  with  great  impetuosity.  Just  below,  a  rock 
has  fisdlen  nearly  across  the  narrow  channel,  and  another  projects 
from  the  eastern  side,  leaving  only  a  passage  of  two  or  three  feet, 
and  forming  almost  another  natural  bridge.  The  scenery  just 
here  is  magnificent. 
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Such  18  the  Ktlweh  ;  which  has  remained  wholly  unknown 
to  travellers,  until  visited  by  Dr  Smith  in  1844.* 

Leaving  the  brow  above  the  Ktlweh  at  2.15,  we  returned  for 
ten  minutes  towards  YCLhmur,  and  then  turned  to  the  left  across 
the  fields,  to  cut  oflf  an  angle  and  gain  a  road  to  Neby  SQfa. 
Many  of  the  fields  were  strictly  vineyards  ;  the  stocks  q{  the 
vines  were  not  fastened  upon  posts,  but  laid  regularly  on  the 
ground,  or  sometimes  trained  along  the  sides  and  over  the  tops 
of  largo  rocks.  We  struck  the  road  at  2.35,  about  half  a  mUe 
northeast  of  Yflhmur. 

At  this  point  SQhmur  was  visible,  another  Met&wileh  village 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  an  hour  higher  up.  Two  or  three 
trees  also  marked  the  direction  of  Meshghfirah  ;  and  'Aitenith 
was  likewise  in  sight,  a  village  next  north  of  Meshghflrah  on  the 
eastern  foot  of  Lebanon.'  The  mouth  of  Wady  Sifs^f  was 
opposite  to  us  beyond  the  Litany,  opening  at  a  considerable 
height,  just  south  of  where  the  rocwl  ascends  from  the  Ktlweh 
Not  far  north  of  us  the  ground  began  to  descend  ;  this  being  the 
northern  part  of  the  broad  swell  which  here  crosses  the  Litany 
At  the  bottom  the  land  is  considerably  lower,  but  ascends 
gradually  further  towards  the  north.  The  open  tract  on  the  east 
continues  for  some  distance  ;  the  ridge  on  our  right  gradually 
sweeping  round  again  to  near  the  ri^ver  just  above  SOhmur.  At 
this  village  the  chasm  of  the  river  continues  ;  but  is  less  deep. 
A  good  hour  above  Suhmur  is  the  bridge  of  Kfir'iln,  which  crosses 
the  Litany  on  six  arches  of  stone  ;  the  river  here  having  an 
alluvial  margin.  The  bridge  is  named  from  the  village  of 
Kur'iin,  lying  about  half  a  mile  nearly  east  of  it.  Over  this 
bridge  passes  the  road  from  Sidon  to  Damascus  followed  by  Maun- 
droll  in  A.  D.  1697.  It  comes  down  by  Meshghurah,  passes  on 
by  Jubb  Jenin  and  'Aitliy,  and  ascending  Anti-Lebanon  joins  the 
road  from  Mnhaiditheh  by  Bekka,  before  reaching  Dimas.^ 

Kce]>ing  on  our  way  about  E.  by  N.  we  rose  gradually  over 
the  low  rocky  broken  ridges  and  hills,  which  fill  up  the  interval 
towards  the  eastern  ridge.  The  i)ath  became  at  last  so  blind, 
that  we  lost  it  ;  and,  having  no  guide,  we  continued  our  course 
as  we  best  could,  without  a  path.  At  length,  about  3.20,  we 
reached  the  top  of  the  ridge  ed-Dahar,  which  here  proved  to  be 

»  See  Biblioth.  Surra.  1849,  p.  373  —         '  Maunrlrell,  April   24-26th.  —  Maun- 

Some  of  Lifut.  LynchV  party  viaited  the  drell  speaks  of  crossing  on  Anti-Lfbanon 

place  in  1848;  Narrative  p.  480.     It  was  a  small  rivnlet  called  "Ayn  Yentloe,"  per- 

ixUo  visitod  in  18aO  by  Graf  v  Schlieffen;  haps  as  coming  from  the  village  of  Yuntah, 

Ritter  XVII.  j>p.  3.*W,  385.  near  whicli  is  a  fonnt'iin.    See  .1.  L.  Porter 

''  Bearings  at  2.3") :  Suhmnr  27\   Yuh-  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1854,  p.  42.— Burokhardt 

mnr  210  .     S.  peak  of  Niha  2!)G  .     Trees  took  the  same  ront«  from  Jnbb  Jenin  to 

of    Meshghunih    340.       *Aitenith   N. —  Damascus  in  1812,  a  journey  of  two  days 

These  hearings  were  taken  in  1844.      For  for  caravans;  Trav,  p.  208. 
Meshghurah,  see  above,  p.  421. 
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quite  broad.  Just  at  tHis  point  it  begins  to  fork,  so  as  further 
north  to  form  two  ridges,  enclosing  between  them  the  pretty 
bowl-like  basin  or  plain  of  Merj  Shemiseh,  into  which  we  now 
looked  down  on  our  left.  It  is  entirely  shut  in  by  the  hills  ;  is 
fertile  and  cultivated,  but  without  inhabitants.  It  is  drained 
in  the  northwest  by  Wady  Mishk  ;  which  runs  to  the  Litany  in 
a  direction  N.  65°  W.  about  half  an  hour  north  of  SOhmur. 
Several  small  Wadys  extend  up  from  the  little  plain  ;  one 
towards  the  northeast ;  another  on  the  north  of  Kefr  Mishky,  a 
village  overlooking  Wady  et-Teim  ;  another  south  of  that  vil- 
lage towards  Neby  SOfa  ;  and  a  main  one  runs  up  south  in  the 
fork  of  the  ridge.  Down  this  latter  comes  the  road  from  the 
south  along  the  top  of  the  Dahar.  After  crossing  the  plain,  this 
road  ascends  the  northern  hill  to  Mejdel  Belhis  on  its  top  ;  and 
thence  passing  on  descends  to  K^raid  el-Lauz  in  the  plain  of 
the  Boyi'a.  Another  road  from  Neby  Sofa  joins  it  in  the  Meij  ; 
and  a  road  leads  down  Wady  Mishk  and  so  to  the  bridge  of 
KQr'iln.  The  little  hamlet  of  Shemiseh,  from  which  the  Merj 
takes  its  name,  is  on  the  hill  at  the  left  of  the  opening  by  which 
Wady  Mishk  issues  from  the  plain. 

On  the  north  of  Merj  Shemiseh  the  land  rises  again ;  and 
seems  to  assume  the  character  of  a  broad  uneven  elevated  tract, 
occupying  the  whole  space  between  Wady  et-Teim  and  the 
Litany,  except  a  strip  of  plain  along  that  river  ;  and  extending 
north  nearly  to  Wady  Fali\j.  On  its  southeastern  part  is 
Mejdel  Belhis  overlooking  the  Merj.  Towards  the  west  it 
presents  a  broad  front,  of  naked  aspect.  The  villages  of 
Kiii-'iin,  Ba'hlla,  Lala,  and  Jubb  Jenin,  lie  along  its  base  from 
south  to  north.  The  first  and  last  are  large  i)laces,  quite  down 
on  the  edge  of  the  plain  ;  the  other  two  are  higher  up.  Jubb 
Jenin  is  at  the  northwest  angle  ;  and  near  it  is  another  bridge  over 
the  Litdny.*  From  this  angle  a  low  line  of  hills  extends  quite 
across  the  Litany  to  the  foot  of  Lebanon.  Through  these  hills 
the  river  breaks  by  a  chasm,  not  deep  indeed,  but  otherwise  simi- 
lar to  that  through  which  it  flows  further  down.  These  hills 
and  this  broad  high  tract  constitute  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  great  plain  of  the  Bukii'a.  Between  Jubb  Jenin  and  Wady 
Falilj  there  extends  up  southeast  an  oftset  of  the  Biika'a,  in 
which  is  the  once  large  town  of  Kauiid  el-Lauz.' 

We  crossed  the  Wady  and  road  in  the  fork  near  its  head  at 
3.25.'  Climbing  a  rocky  ledge  before  us,  we  reached  the  top  of 
the  easternmost  ridge  at  3.30.     This  j)ortion  is  still  broad  ;  and 

"  BnTtskhardt  Trav.  in  Svr.  p  207.  *  Bearings  at  3.2r) :  Course  of  the  Wady 

*  Abalfeda  mentions  the  *city'  Kamid  4G\     M<jdel  Bellib  86  .     South  peak  of 

SI  having  be«n  once  the  chief  place  of  this  Niha  2\}3\ 

region ;  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kohler,  p.  93. 

Vol.  IH.— 36* 
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the  surface  is  thickly  Btrewn  with  large  rocks.  Crossing  it  we 
came  at  3.45  to  Lib])eiya,  a  small  village  on  the  eastern  brow, 
overlooking  Wady  et-Teim.*  Here  is  an  ancient  sarcophagus 
of  large  dimensions.  After  stopping  for  five  minutes,  we  kept 
along  the  eastern  brow  of  this  rocky  ridge,  on  a  northeasterly 
course,  and  came  at  3.45  to  Neby  SOfa.  The  place  liesin  a  gap 
of  this  ridge,  between  Wady  et-Teim  and  Merj  Shemiseh  ;  but 
still  quite  elevated  above  Wady  et-Teim.  Here  we  found  our 
muleteers,  and  pitched  our  tent  in  a  field  below  the  village. 
Near  by  were  two  large  sarcophagi  lying  side  by  side,  with  the 
cover  of  one  of  them  standing  up  on  end. 

The  proper  Arabic  name  of  the  village  is  Thelth^tha  ;  and 
so  it  is  given  in  our  former  lists.  The  name  Neby  SOfa  is 
understood  to  come  from  a  Wely. 

The  main  object  of  attention  and  attraction  at  this  place,  is 
another  ancient  temple  in  ruins.  It  stood  here  facing  the  east, 
directly  overagainst  Hermon  in  his  most  imposing  aspect.  The 
temple  was  larger  than  that  at  Hibbariyeh  ;  the  stones  not 
bevelled  and  not  as  large,  though  three  feet  thick  ;  the  entabla- 
ture less  heavy  ;  the  pediment  more  elegant  ;  and  the  general 
character  of  the  architecture  lighter  and  more  graceful.  It  is 
however  in  a  very  dilapidated  state ;  only  a  part  of  the  northern 
wall  is  standing.  The  northeast  corner,  with  its  pilasters  and 
entablature  and  a  fragment  of  the  pediment,  remains  yet  erect, 
and  towers  above  all  the  rest.  Standing  thus  alone,  it  forms  a 
very  striking  ami  picturesque  feature.  The  altar  at  the  western 
end  has  under  it  a  vault,  with  steps  leading  down  to  it.  In  the 
eastern  fnnit  were  columns,  probably  of  a  portico  now  broken 
down.  The  wall  exhibits  thirteen  courses  of  stones,  each  three 
feet  thick  ;  the  entablature  being  four  and  a  half  feet. — The  fol- 
lowing measuroraents  were  made  by  Mr  Thomson  on  a  former 
visit. 

T.enfrtli,  from  E.  to  W.  .  .  .  72J  feet 

Widtli,  from  N.  to  S.  .  .  .  35      *' 

Ilei-ht  of  wall  .  .  .  .  43i    '* 

ColumnH,  diameter   .  .  .  .  3      " 

From  Neby  Snfa  the  basm  or  plain  of  the  upper  Wady  et^ 
Teini  is  seen  extending  far  to  the  N.  N.  E.  The  highest  j)oint 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  bears  S.  E.  by  S.  The  mountain  did  not 
here  im})art  such  an  impression  of  loftiness,  as  from  some  other 
points  of  view.  Only  a  portion  of  the  main  ridge  was  in  sight ; 
the   lower  masses  of  the  mountain  beinj^:  hidden  bv  the  less 

»  Bcarinf^s  at  Lihbeiya  in  1844 :  Bek-  'Ata  138'.  Kliulwet  el-Kufeir  174^^ 
kifu8r>,  BeitLebyaOO  .  Kunnubebloy\  Mimis  1U4\  Sbuweiva  100^°.  Khulwat 
Dhuneibeh  137  .      Sefincb    159  .  .    '.Ain     el-Biyad  208^     Kliiyam  217'. 
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elevated  ridges  along  its  base.  The  great  western  ridge  is  seen 
declining  towards  the  northeast.  A  large  Wady  issues  from 
behind  it,  and  sweeping  around  its  northern  end  turns  southwest 
to  Wady  et-Teim.  Just  north  of  this  are  the  ends  of  two  or 
three  short  ridges,  which  run  off  E,  N.  E.  among  which  is  sit- 
uated the  town  of  Rasheiya,  not  here  visible.  These  ridges 
seemed  to  lie  transversely  to  the  western  declivities  of  Anti- 
Lebanon,  on  the  left ;  and  to  be  only  thus  far  connected  with 
them.  From  the  high  point  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  a  ridge  runs 
down  E.  N.  E.  seeming  hardly  to  connect  with  Anti-Lebanon  at 
all,  but  rather  to  sink  down  towards  the  plain  of  Damascus. 

Tuesday^  June  \8t. — We  set  off  at  7  o'clock  ;  intending  to 
proceed  directly  to  Kefr  Kiik,  and  thence  choose  our  road  to 
Damascus  according  to  circumstances.  We  had  a  long  and  steep 
descent  to  the  basin  of  Wady  et-Teim ;  and  rfeached  the  Da- 
mascus road  at  7.25,  near  a  fountain  and  tank ;  having  on 
our  right  a  fine  Tell,  called  Tell  et-Tiny,  and  by  some  Tell  ez- 
Zeittiny.  Here  the  Christians  of  Hasbeiya  and  the  lower  Wady 
et-Teim  were  attacked  by  the  Muslims  and  Druzes  in  1845,  as 
they  were  fleeing  to  Zahleh.  South  of  the  Tell  is  a  fine  ]>lain. 
Further  north,  the  bottom  of  the  wide  valley,  which  from  above 
looked  like  a  level  plain,  is  seen  to  be  uneven,  rolling,  and 
interspersed  with  low  broken  hills. 

Our  course  was  now  about  N.  E.  by  N.  parallel  to  the  western 
hills,  for  about  an  hour.  At  8.20  there  was  a  small  dry  water- 
course on  our  right ;  and  the  tract  beyond  it  was  volcanic. 
Here,  opposite  to  Kefr  Mishky,  we  turned  more  to  the  right, 
crossed  the  water-bed,  and  rose  upon  an  extensive  plateau  of 
trap  formation.  Our  course  was  N.  E.  by  E.  At  8.50  we 
reached  the  brow  of  a  descent,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  plateau, 
into  the  main  channel  of  the  wide  basin.  A  low  cohnnn  was 
on  the  brow.  Five  minutes  brought  us  to  the  water-bed  ;  from 
which  we  rose  to  the  eastern  bank.  We  could  see  the  open 
valley  extending  up  beyond  Muhaiditheh  towards  the  Buka'a, 
with  low  hills  on  the  western  side  ;  the  hills  appearing  low, 
because  the  basin  of  the  Wady  is  here  very  high.  The  whole 
region  has  few  trees  and  is  bleak.  On  our  right  we  could  now 
see  the  short  ridges  running  E.  N.  E.  between  us  and  Jebel  esh- 
Sheikh,  having  no  direct  connection  with  Anti-Lebanon.  At 
Neby  Sflfa  we  had  only  seen  their  western  ends,  apj)earing  like 
bluffs.  Here  too  we  could  see  the  great  ravine  coming  down  from 
behind  the  western  ridge  of  esh-Sheikh,  and  sweeping  round 
southwest  into  the  plain ;  after  being  joined  by  other  ravines 
from  the  northeast. 

We  now  wound  up  gradually  among  low  hills,  still  N.  E.  by 
£.  to  a  higher  plain,  and  came  at  9.20  to  a  fine  fountain  ; 
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haring  befi>re  ns  the  large  village  of  Dahar  el-Almiar.  balf  a 
mile  dlnant.  Here  the  l^juses  of  Ba^beiTa  weie  visible,  a  mile 
and  a  half  on  our  right,  on  the  ea£t  end  of  a  ridge,  high  above 
the  plain,  and  bearing  S.  25'  £.  Mohaiditheh  bore  from  here 
about  N.  18"'  W. 


The  fcDowing  is  the  information  obtained,  relative  to  the 
northern  part  of  Wadv  et-Teim,  and  its  connection  with  the 
Bdka'a.» 

The  large  village  of  Mphaiditheh,  usnally  contracted  to 
Mnhaiteh,  inhabited  bv  Greek  Christians  and  Drozes,  stands 
ufjon  a  f^rrjection  from  the  western  line  of  hills,  at  the  point 
where  thf.'<«^;  hills,  making  a  c«^n«iderable  angle,  tarn  more  directly 
northward.'  The  plain  ako  continues  towards  the  north,  bounded 
bv  these  hills  on  the  west,  and  bv  the  base  of  Anti-Lebanon  on 
the  east  ;  and  being  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  width. 
The  western  line  of  bilk  runs  on  thus  f»arallel  to  Anti-Lebanon, 
almfist  without  interruption  ;  rising  in  one  part  into  a  high  point, 
on  which  is  the  village  of  Sultan  Ya'kob  ;  and  then  gradually 
declining,  until  they  are  lost  in  the  great  plain  a  little  north  of 
Mejdel  'Anjar.  The  interval  between  this  line  of  hills  and  Anti- 
Lebanon  retains  the  same  general  form  of  a  valley,  until  it  meets 
the  Biikr/a  at  Xeba'  'Anjar.  But  the  highest  part  of  ^Vady 
et-Triin,  and  its  j»rof,er  water->h«.Ml.  is  a]x>ut  an  hour  north  of 
iluliaiditlieh.  and  half  an  liour  s^-uth  of  'Ain  (or  Jseba')  Faliij. 

1  af'tcnvanls  crossed  the  north<rn  jiart  oi'  this  intermediate 
valh  V  at  Mejdcl  'Aiijar  ;  and  found  it  there  sIoj)ing  upwards 
towards  the  soutli.^  This  rise  continues,  h(Avever,  only  as  far  as 
to  Siilti'in  Ya'ki'ilj ;  where  the  In^ttom  of  the  valley  is  quite  as 
hi^di  as  the  head  of  Wady  et-Teim  further  south.  The  inter- 
vening tract,  a])Out  an  hour  in  kn;:^t]i,  is  depressed,  forming  a 
dc'])  arahle  ]>asin  in  tlie  valley,  with  an  outlet  from  it  through  a 
pip  in  the  western  hills  into  the  Buka'a.  This  outlet  is  called 
Wady  Faluj  ;  and  on  its  southern  side  is  the  fine  fountain, 
'Ain  Faliij/  The  distance  through  the  hills  is  about  half  a 
mile. 

The  following  jdaces,  from  Xeby  Sufa  northwards,  are  situated 

'  In  1W44   I)r  E.  Smith   examined  this  *  Ili'isliciya    161°.     Dnhar  el-Ahrnar   145°. 

r«'j/i'»r)   canfully  as  far  as  to  'Ain  Fahy.  Kefr  I)inis  IOC.    Khirbet  Ruha  72^.    Me 

IIJM  notis  arc  h^l^^re  me  ;  and  to  thc-m  I  am  dukhah  02 '. 

greatly  indchtod.  '  See  below,  under  June  8th. 

'^  ]',«ariri|/H    at    Muhaidithoh    in    1844:  *  Ilearinp^   from    'Ain    Faluj   in  1844* 

Kefr  Mi«}iky  227  .     Kaukaba  Abu  'Ara-  Sult.m    Ya'kob   SV.      Hummarah   Sl^** 

beb    227.      Kiinnabeh   2()8\      'Ain  'Ata  Kii^r  Hummurah  69'.     Bekka  106\ 
1U8\     licit  Lehya  11)2".     Tamifirah  I'JO  . 
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on  or  in  connection  with  the  western  line  of  hills^  at  the  specified 
intervening  distances/ 

From  Neby  8ufa 

Kefr  Misliky 
Kaukaba  Abu  'Arabeh 
Muhaiditbeb,  (from  Kefr  M.) 
Rafidb 

Bireb      *      . 
Waterebed,  (from  M.) 
'Ain  (or  Neba')  Falrg 
SultAn  Ya'k6b 
»  ^Aia  es-Suweireb 

Mejdel  'Anjar 

The  following  are  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley,  along 
the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon.  Khirbet  Eftha  is  on  the  south  side  of 
Wady  'Arab  as  it  enters  the  plain,  bearing  from  Muhaiteh  N. 
72°  E.  High  on  the  mountain  is  seen  the  village  of  Bekka.  A 
little  further  north  com^s  down  another  Wady  from  N.  75°  E. 
the  most  remote  tributary  of  Wady  et-Teim.  On  its  north- 
western side,  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  is  the  village  of 
Medtlkhah.  Overagainst  Sultan  Ya'kob  is  'Aithy,  situated  ten 
minutes  up  a  valley  which  here  enters  the  plain.'  Twenty-five 
minutes  further  north  is  HOmmarah,  with  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle,  Kttsr  Htimmarah,  just  above  it  on  a  hill  projecting  from 
the  eastern  mountain.  Opposite  'Ain  es-Suweireh,  is  the  village 
of  the  same  name,  one  hour  south  of  'Anjar.  Just  south  of 
Sultan  Ya'kob  is  a  gap  or  low  saddle  in  the  hills,  called  'Akabet 
Kamid.  Through  it  j)a8aes  the  road  coming  from  Jubb  Jenin 
and  Kamid  el-Lauz  to  'Aithy ;  being  part  of  the  northern  road 
between  Sidon  and  Damascus.' 

From  Muhaiteh  the  Damascus  road  crosses  the  plain  of 
Wady  et-Teim  obliquely,  and  enters  the  mouth  of  Wady  'Arab. 
Half  an  hour  higher  up  is  an  open  meadow-like  tract,  with 
water  oozing  up  in  many  places.  A  large  village,  'Ain  'Arab, 
lies  on  the  southern  margin  of  the  meadow  ;  from  which  the 
valley  takes  its  name.  Several  mills  along  its  lower  part  indi- 
cate, that  in  winter  it  is  the  channel  of  a  considerable  stream. 
Higher  up,  the  valley  takes  the  name  of  Wady  Bekka.  A  good 
hour  above  'Ain  'Arab  is  the  little  village  of  Bekka,  on  the  top 

*  The  distances  are  given  (except  Kefr  however,  are  here  not  fully  to  be  relied  on. 

Mishky)  from  the  miinascript  notes  of  Dr  This  wus  his  first  reported  journey  ;  and 

Smith,  as  far  as  to  *Ain  Faluj.     The  rest  falls  far  short  of  that  ftiliiess  and  accuracy 

are  firom  Burckhardt,  Trnv.  in  Syr.  p    32.  of  ob«servation,  for  which  he  was  after- 

From  a  comparison  of  distances,  it  appears,  wards  so  distinguished. 

that    Barckhardt's    e1-Kmbeit«    and    el-  •      *  Dr   De  Forest  in  Jonm.  of  the  Am 

Hetmte  are  one  and  the  same  place,  and  Oriental  Soc.  Vol.  III.  p.  362. 

ideutical  with  el-Muhaiteh.    His  distances,  '  See  above,  p.  424. 
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of  a  rocky  ridge,  at  the  highest  point  of  the  road  as  it  crosses 
the  mountain.*  Towards  the  west  nothing  impedes  the  prospect. 
The  place  has  traces  of  antiquity  ;  especially  the  ruins  of  a 
small  Grecian  temple,  with  the  walls  partly  standing,  and  frag- 
ments of  columns  and  a  Corinthian  capital.  Bekka  is  on  the 
high  ground  N.  N.  E.  from  Kefr  Ktik.  A  little  further  on,  and 
half  a  mile  on  the  north  of  the  road,  is  the  village  of  Yuntah.' 
The  tract  around  is  irregular  and  broken  ;  and  is  drained  towards 
the  southwest  by  a  Wady  running  to  the  basin  of  Kefr  Ktik. 

The  great  valley,  which  thus  forms  the  prolongation  of  Wady 
et-Teim  into  the  Bttkti'a,  has  been  hitherto  unknown  to  Frjink 
travellers.  Burckhardt  is  the  only  Frank,  who  is  known  to  have 
passed  through  it  ;  *  and  his  account  is  so  very  imperfect,  that 
no  person,  who  has  n'ot  visited  the  region,  can  recognise  its 
features.  Dr  Smith  in  1844  advanced  from  the  south  as  far  as 
'Ain  Fali^j.  The  great  road  from  Damascus  to  Beirdt  issues 
from  Anti-Lebanon  opposite  to  Mejdel  'Anjar,  and  crosses  the 
lower  end  of  this  side  valley.  Beyond  the  fountains  of  'Anjar, 
a  similar  Une  of  hills  rises  again,  forming  a  like  valley  along  the 
base  of  Anti-Lebanon,  extending  quite  to  Ba'albek.  In  this 
valley,  too,  the  water  flows  in  some  parts  towards  the  south  and 
in  others  towards  the  north.  This  latter  valley  I  afterwards 
traversed  in  its  whole  length.* 

From  the  preceding  statements  it  appears,  that  the  ridge 
intervening  between  Jebcl  esh-Sheikh  and  the  southT?rn  part  of 
Lebanon,  known  by  the  general  name  of  ed-Dahar,  is  not  prop- 
erly a  sj)ur  diverging  from  Anti-Lebanon  and  mnning  diagonally 
to  meet  the  spurs  of  Lebanon,  as  I  have  formerly;  represented  it.' 
It  may  rather  be  said  to  commence  in  the  line  of  hills  at  Ba'al- 
bek  ;  which  run  on  with  some  interruptions,  ])arallel  to  the  base 
of  Anti-Lc])anon ;  and  at  the  head  of  Wady  et-Teim  become  a 
ridge,  the  Dahar,  lying  between  et-Teixi  and  the  Litany,  and 
rising  further  south  into  the  mountains  of  Himin  and  Safed. 


From  the  fountain  where  we  had  stopped,  the  road  continues 
on  by  Dahar  el-Alimar  direct  to  Kefr  Kiik,  and  thence  to  Da- 
masons  by  way  of  Dimas.  We  concluded  to  turn  aside  to 
Kasheiya,  w^hich  was  here  in  sight.  Leaving  the  fountain, 
therefore,  at  9.25,  we  stmck  across  the  plain  S.  25°  E.  and  at 

'  Bearinp;9  from  Bekka  in  1844  :  SuUrm  '  Furer  von    Haimendorf    may    have 

Ya'kob   'SVr.      MedCkkhah    203\     Wndy  passed  thi3  way  in  A.   D.  15G6 ;  but  il 

Faluj  203  .    Muhaiditheb,  direction  about  does  not  appear  from  his  language;  p.  280 

250  .  Numb.  1046. 

"^  Comp.  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  *  See  below,  under  June  9th. 

1854,  p.  42  sq.  *  Bibl   lies.  1st  edit.  111.  pp.  344,  345. 
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9.45  reached  the  bottom  of  the  very  steep  ascent.  Twenty  min- 
utes brought  us  to  the  top,  and  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  town. 
It  Kes  on  the  eastern  end  of  a  ridge,  which  here  sinks  down 
at  once  to  a  narrow  plateau,  some  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand 
feet  above  the  plain  we  had  crossed.  On  this  plateau  the  eastern 
part  of  the  town  is  built.  The  houses  of  the  western  part  rise 
to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  face  towards  the  southwest.  On 
the  south  of  the .  place  is  a  pretty  valley.  The  palace  of  the 
Emirs,  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Sheh&b,  is  in  the  higher  part 
of  the  town.* 

Bfisheiya  is  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  upper  Wady 
et-Teim,  It  seems  to  be  about  half  the  size  of  Hasbeiya  ;  and 
may  contain  some  four  thousand  inhabitants.  Its  elevation 
cannot  be  much  (if  any)  less  than  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  commands  a  vast  and  varied  panorama  of  elevated 
valleys,  plains,  and  mountain  ranges,  towards  the  west,  north, 
and  east.  The  whole  eastern  face  of  Lebanon  is  in  sight  from 
the  Twins  of  Niha  to  Jebel  SOnnIn  with  its  snows.  The  western 
side  of  Anti-Lebanon  and  the  adjacent  plain  are  not  in  view, 
being  intercepted  by  intervening  ridges ;  but  the  intermediate 
hills  and  plains  between  the  two  great  ranges,  and  the  wild  and 
confused  lines  and  peaks  of  inner  Anti-Lebanon,  are  embraced 
in  the  view.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  is  near  at  hand.  The  highest 
point,  with  its  crown  of  radiant  stripes,  is  directly  south  of  the 
town.  We  were  probably  nearer  to  it  here  than  at  any  other 
point  ^  •  yet  as  we  were  now  so  high,  and  one  low  ridge  still  inter- 
vened between  us  and  its  base,  the  imj)ression  of  its  altitude 
was  less  imposing  than  often  before.  The  water  south  of  the 
town  and  from  all  the  northwestern  and  northern  sides  of  Jebel 
esh-Sheikh,  is  drained  off  through  a  deep  gorge  southwest  of 
Hasbeiya  into  Wady  et-Teim ;  tlie  main  channel  of  which 
passes  down  between  Sef  inch  on  the  east  and  Dhuneibeh  on  the 
west,  and  reaches  the  Hasbany  at  the  great  fountain.  These  upper 
channels  were  now  all  dry  ;  but  in  winter  a  large  volume  of 
water  is  gathered  and  sweeps  along 'them. 

The  lower  western  ridge  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  of  which  I  have 
already  several  times  spoken,  extends  all  the  way  from  this 
northern  end  of  that  mountain  near  Rasheiya,  to  the  southern 
termination  of  Hermon  at  Banias  ;  a  distance  of  ten  or  eleven 
hours,  or  about  thirty  miles.  The  only  break  in  it  is  made  by 
the  Wady  Shib'a.  Wady  el-'Asal  drains  all  that  part  of  the 
high  valley  south  of  Shib'a  to  the  Hillch  near  Banias.  A  portion 
further  north  is  drained  by  Wady  Shib'a  ;  and  the  water  from 
the  remaining  and  most  northern  part  passes  down  through  the 
gorge  below  Rasheiya. 

>  Bearings  from  Rasheiya :  Muhaiditheh  N.  19'  W.     Kcfr  Kuk  N.  60''  E. 
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On  the  last  day  of  the  following  August,  1852,  the  Rev. 
J.  L.  Porter  of  Damascus,  with  a  party,  ascended  Jehel  esh- 
Sheikh  from  Rasheiya,  and  spent  the  night  near  its  summit.' 
He  describes  the  highest  point  as  composed  of  three  separate 
adjacent  peaks,  two  on  the  east  and  one  towards  the  west ;  but 
so  near  each  other  as  from  below  to  appear  but  as  one  summit. 
On  the  southeastern  of  these  peaks  are  some  interesting  remains. 
Round  about  a  rock  some  fifteen  feet  high,  are  the  foundations 
of  a  circular  wall,  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  formed  of  stones  care- 
fully, hewn,  and  apparently  of  great  antiquity.  In  the  centre 
of  it,  and  of  the  interior  rock,  is  a  rude  excavation  eight  feet 
deep,  and  open  above.  On  the  south,  within  the  enclosure,  and 
on  the  very  brow  of  the  precipice,  are  large  heaps  of  hewn  stones, 
some  of  them  bevelled.  Here  also  are  the  foundations  of  what 
appeared  to  be  a  small  temple,  ^o  columns  nor  inscriptions 
were  seen.  The  ruin  is  called  Korat  'Antar.  Here  then  was 
probably  another  seat  of  the  ancient  Syrophenician  worship. 
The  whole  of  Hermon  was  girded  with  temples.  This  sanctuary 
upon  its  summit  is  mentioned  by  Jerome  ;  and  the  whole  moun- 
tain itself  was  revered  as  a  holy  place  by  the  neighbouring  Syro- 
phenician tribes.' 

Large  banks  of  snow  were  lying  in  the  ravines  around  the 
summit.  In  ancient  times  Tyre,  and  doubtless  also  Sidon,  was 
supi)lied  in  summer  with  snow  from  Hermon  ;  as  Beiriit  is  now 
su})])lied  from  Jebol  Silnnin.^ 

Through  a  defect  in  his  barometer,  Mr  Porter  was  unable  to 
determine  the  height  of  Jebcl  esli-Sheikh.  Russegger  estimates 
it  at  nine  thousand  feet ;  which,  in  comparison  with  SCinnin  and 
the  peaks  above  the  cedars,  Mr  Porter  regards  as  too  low.* 

From  Rasheiya  the  main  road  to  Damascus  proceeds  by 
'Aiha  and  RQkhleh  to  Katana  ;  and  this,  of  all  the  travelled 
roads,  passes  nearest  under  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain. 
Another  branches  oft'  to  Kefr  Kilk  and  Dimas.  Leaving  Ra- 
slieiya  at  10.10,  we  took  the  former  road  in  order  to  visit  'Aiha. 
It  leads  across  the  narrow  plateau,  and  keejis  high  along  the 
nortliern  declivity  of  the  last  ridge  which  here  lies  along  the  base 
of  Hermon.     After  fifteen  minutes  we  could  look  down  on  our 

• 

'  Mr  Porter  has  described  this  excursion,  '  Hieron.    in   Onomast    art.   jErmom: 

and  the  view  from  tlie  mountain,  in  the  "de    quo   nunc  fiestiv®  nives  Tvrum   ob 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Jan.   \^o\.     See  cspe-  delicias  feruntiir." 

cially  p.  48  sq.      See  also  above,  p.  37:).  *  Russegger's    Reisen   I.  pp.   717,  718. 

"  See  Movers  die  Phonizier  I.   p.   Q(j^.  Biblioth    Sacra  18r»4,  p.  51.     Lynch's  es- 

Eusebius,  in  Onomtist  art.  jiirmon,  says:  timate  is  about  I'OOO  feet ;  Namitive,  p  483. 

«paa\  S^  in  vvv  'Afp/Muy  upos  ovofxtk^iabaiy  On  Petonnaun's  map,  1851,  it  is  marked 

Ka\u:$ifphvrifxa<T^aivirhr6}vibvci}v.  Tliis  at  ton   tliousand  feet;    but  on   what  au- 

Jerome  thus  renders  :   "  diciturque  esse  in  thority  I  do  not  know.     It  may  safely  be 

vertice    ejus   insiirne   templum,    quod    ab  regarded  as  higher  than  Sunnin. 
ethuicis  cultui  hubotur." 
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left  into  a  low,  circular,  pleasant  plain,  two  mUes  or  more  in 
diameter,  shut  in  by  mountain  ridges  on  the  north,  east,  and 
south  ;  and  in  the  west  by  a  lower  ridge  nmning  out  N.  N.  E. 
from  near  Basheiya.  Towards  the  eastern  part  of  this  fine  plain 
lies  Kefr  Ktlk,  on  two  low  hills ;  and  a  road  to  Damascus  is 
seen  beyond  it  passing  over  a  low  place  in  the  mountain. 

We  reached  'Aiha  at  10.40,  half  an  hour  from  Basheiya. 
The  village  is  still  high  up  on  the  declivity  of  the  ridge  next  to 
esh-Sheikh.  The  road  passes  on  by  the  village,  and  soon  ascends 
obliquely  through  a  ravine  descending  from  the  same  ridge, 
which  there  bends  more  to  the  northeast.  Then  crossing  an 
elevated  tract,  with  the  steeps  of  Hermon  towering  on  the  right, 
the  road  descends  to  Btikhleh,  where  we  shall  again  meet  it.  The 
village  of  'Aiha  is  small  and  mean  ;  but  is  the  site  of  another 
ancient  temple,  now  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  stones  mostly 
built  into  the  hovels  of  the  village  or  buried  under  rubbish.  The 
stones  are  tolerably  large,  well  hewn,  but  not  bevelled.  The 
structure  would  seem  to  have  been  of  greater  dimensions  than 
that  at  Neby  SQfa. 

We  left  'Aiha  at  10.50,  taking  a  direct  road  to  Kefr  KUk, 
N.  20^  E.  We  had  still  a  steep  descent  into  the  circular  plain  ; 
which  we  reached  at  11.05.  On  the  way  down  is  a  magnificent 
oak  tree,  one  of  the  very  largest  in  the  country,  with  the  tomb  of  a 
Muslim  saint  beneath  it.  This  plain  is  entirely  level,  and  has  no 
outlet  for  its  waters ;  as  we  ourselves  could  see.  During  the  rainy 
season,  the  water  spreads  over  it  and  forms  a  lake.  Indeed  it  is 
said,  that  in  winter  a  vast  fountain  bursts  up  from  below,  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  plain,  through  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  and 
aids  to  form  the  lake.  A  similar,  though  smaller  fountain  is 
said  to  issue  likewise  in  the  southeast  part.  As  the  spring 
advances,  the  water  subsides,  and  at  last  disappears  (it  is  said) 
at  the  same  places.  The  land  is  then  ploughed  and  sown  or 
planted  with  summer  crops.  At  the  bottom  of  the  main  fissure 
a  stream  is  always  flowing,  according  to  the  testimony  of  those 
\sho  are  said  to  have  been  let  down  into  it  by  ropes.  The  people 
here  suppose,  that  this  stream  is  the  same  with  that  which  issues 
at  the  fountain  of  the  Hasbany  ;  and  the  ancient  story  of  casting 
chaff  into  lake  Phiala  is  still  current  in  respect  to  this  chasm  and. 
fountain.  When  the  winter  rains  are  abundant,  the  lake  is 
many  feet  deep  ;  as  we  could  see  by  the  water-marks  upon  the 
rocks  and  along  the  margin.  There  have  also  been  seasons, 
when  the  lake  did  not  dry  up  during  the  whole  summer.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  little  rain  falls,  the  lake  is  low,  and  sometimes 
does  not  rise  at  all.  Such  had  been  the  case  the  present  season. 
There  are  several  similar,  though  smaller  depressions  in  Anti- 
Lebanon  ;  from  which  the  water  has  no  outlet,  but  gradually 
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dries  away  or  sinks  into  the  earth.     One  of  these  is  near  Deir  el- 
'Ashayir,  to  which  we  came  at  evening. 

This  plain  is  elevated  three  thousand  five  hundred  English 
feet  above  the  sea,  as  determined  by  the  Eev.  Mr  Porter ;  the 
elevation  being  a  hundred  feet  less  than  that  of  the  plain  of 
Zebedany.*  It  is  pretty  ;  btit  did  not  seem  particularly  fertile. 
We  came  at  11.20  to  the  southeastern  orifice,  whence  the  water  is 
said  to  issue.  It  was  a  round  cavity,  some  fifteen  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  with  no  appearance  of  water  at 
the  bottom. 

We  reached  the  large  village  of  Kefr  Ktik,  situated  on  two  hills, 
at  11.45  ;  nearly  an  hour  from  'Aiha.  We  passed  through  the 
village  on  the  northern  hill,  where  we  noticed  several  columns  in 
difibrent  parts,  and  a  mutilated  Greek  inscription  on  u  door  post, 
which  Mr  Thomson  afterwards  copied.  We  also  heard  of  two 
or  three  others.  These  remains  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  place. 
We  kept  on  by  the  public  fountain  and  large  reservoir,  which 
also  exhibits  traces  of  antiquity  ;  and  stopped  for  limch  under 
some  large  walnut  trees  beyond. — Rasheiya  is  here  seen  lying 
high  among  the  mountain  ridges  overlooking  the  plain,  and  on 
the  eastern  end  or  bluff*  of  the  ridge  next  but  one  to  the  base  of 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  The  snows  of  the  summit  were  here  visible, 
seen  over  that  last  ridge,  and  appearing  near,  but  not  particu- 
larly elevated.^ 

From  Kefr  Kiik  two  roads  lead  to  Damascus,  both  of  them 
by  way  of  Dimas.  One  crosses  the  mountain  towards  the 
northeast,  and  joins  the  road  leading  by  Bekka  and  YQnta. 
The  other  lies  more  to  the  south,  ascending  the  steep  ridge  east 
of  tlie  village,  and  then  proceeding  by  way  of  Deir  el-'Ashayir 
to  Diinas.  We  chose  the  latter  road,  and  took  a  guide  from  the 
villai>;e.  Setting  otf  at  2  o'clock,  we  began  after  ten  minutes  to 
climb  the  steep  ascent,  on  a  general  course  E.  N.  E. 

We  readied  the  top  at  2.35,  and  continued  the  same  course 
across  the  high  broken  plateau,  full  of  low  rocky  hills  and  ridges. 
The  last  ridge  between  us  and  Hermon  \yas  still  on  our  right ; 
and  we  w^re  tending  obliquely  towards  it.  The  road  by  'Aiha 
had  already  crossed  it,  and  passes  along  on  its  southeastern 
side.  Here  we  met  a  Druze  horseman,  w^ho  informed  us,  that 
twenty  Druzes  had  stationed  themselyes  on  the  road  below 
Rukhleh,  and  were  plundering  all  who  passed  that  way  ;  they 
had  w^ounded  a  man  yesterday,  and  robbed  three  to  day.  As  all 
this  did  not  interfere  with  our  plans,  we  kept  on,  after  a  stop  of 
ten  minutes  ;  and  heard  no  more  of  robbers. 

'  Biblioth  Sac.  1854,  p.  44.  W.  dist.  2  ra.     Rasheiya  S.  60"  W,  3  m 

»  Bearings  at  Kefr  Kuk  :  'Aiba  S.  20"     Northern  Damascus  road  N.  45*  E. 
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At  3.10  we  struck  the  foot  of  the  ridge  oh  our  right.  Here 
was  a  depression,  the  ground  sinking  so  as  to  form  a  little  basin, 
with  no  outlet,  except  perhaps  a  fissure  in  the  ground.  It 
appeared  as  if  often  covered  with  water.  At  3.20  there  was  a 
very  marked  water-shed,  almost  like  a  wall  built  across  the  head 
of  a  valley ;  and  east  of  it  all  the  waters  go  to  the  plain  of 
Damascus,  where  they  are  absorbed.  From  this  point  the 
descent  about  E.  N.  E.  was  very  rapid ;  and  the  Wady  soon 
widens  to  a  narrow  desert  plain.  In  this  plain  were  traces  of  a 
Roman  road  for  a  considerable  distance ;  showing  this  to 
have  been  anciently  a  pass  between  Damascus  and  Wady  et- 
Teim. 

We  kept  on  down  the  valley  till  3.45,  when  it  turned  north- 
east and  we  sent  on  our  muleteers  along  it  directly  to  Deir  el- 
'Ashayir,  an  hour  distant,  there  to  await  our  arrival.  We  now 
struck  up  over  the  ridge  on  our  right  steeply  and  sharply  ;  again 
descended  and  followed  up  a  shallow  Wady  about  S.  9.  E.  to  its 
head  ;  and  then  went  down  another  in  the  same  direction  till 
4.15,  when  we  struck  at  right  angles  the  Damascus  road  coming 
from  'Aiha  and  Rasheiya.  Turning  up  this  road  W.  S.  W.  for 
five  minutes,  we  came  to  Rukhleh  and  its  ruined  temple,  after 
passing  two  sarcophagi  by  the  way  side. 

The  place  is  situated  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains  ;  and 
one  looks  up  the  vast  gorge  southwesterly  into  the  very  recesses 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  Towards  the  east  all  prospect  is  cut  off  by 
a  lower  ridge  thrown  off  northeast  from  the  eastern  point  of  the 
high  mountain.  A  deep  and  winding  gorge  passes  down  south- 
east through  this  ridge  ;  but  it  does  not  aflbrd  even  a  glimpse  of 
the  great  eastern  plain.  A  fountain  at  RQkhleh  gives  fertility 
and  verdure  to  this  wild  recess. 

The  temple  is  on  the  eastern  quarter.  It  was  larger,  more 
massive,  and  yet  simpler,  than  any  I  had  yet  seen,  indicating 
perhaps  a  higher  antiquity.  Its  massive  walls  and  noble  col- 
umns have  been  wholly  overthrown  ;  and  the  huge  blocks  of 
stone  lie  scattered  around  in  utter  confusion.  The  front  was 
westwards,  towards  the  snows  of  Hermon.  Here  was  a  middle 
portal,  with  smaller  side  doors.  At  the  eastern  end  was  a  semi- 
circular projection,  like  that  in  Greek  churches.  From  this,  on 
the  inside,  a  double  row  of  columns  with  Ionic  capitals  extended 
through  the  body  of  the  temple  to  the  entrance.  The  stones 
were  large,  and  well  wrought  ;  and  everj'thing,  though  simple, 
had  the  appearance  of  careful  finish.  The  tWo  stones  spoken  of 
by  Burckhardt,  lying  near  the  gate,  and  having  upon  them  the 
^ure  of  a  bird  with  expanded  ^vings,  we  did  not  notice.  The 
following  are  the  dimensions  as  measured  by  us  : 


Feet  Ib. 

82 

8 

57 

19 

4 

21 

8 

102 

18 

1 

8 

3 
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Body  of  the  temple,  length 

"  "        breadth 

Semicircular  projection,  depth     .  . 
^  "  chord      . 

Whole  length  of  temple    . 
Colamns,  length  of  shaft   . 

^^         capital,  height    . 

^*         diameter  of  shaft 

This  temple  lias  one  peculiarity,  which  has  not  as  yet  been 
brought  to  notice  in  any  other.  On  the  outside  of  the  southern 
wall,  near  the  southeast  comer,  and  just  above  the  ground,  is  a 
large  block  of  stone  six  feet  square,  having  sculptured  upon  it 
an  ornament  like  a  huge  medallion.  It  consists  of  an  external 
circle  or  ornamented  border  in  relief,  five  feet  in  diameter ; 
an  inner  circle  or  border  in  higher  relief  is  four  feet  in  diameter. 
Within  these  is  a  finely  carved  front  view  of  a  human  counte- 
nance, in  still  bolder  relief.  The  length  of  the  face  from  the 
chin  to  the  top  of  the  hair  is  three  feet  four  inches  ;  the  width 
two  feet  four  inches.  The  features  have  been  purposely  dis- 
figured, but  are  still  distinct  and  pleasing.  At  the  first  glance 
it  seemed  as  if  intended  for  the  sun  ;  but  the  border  does  not 
represent  rays.  It  may  have  been  a  Baal  worshipped  in  the 
temj)le. 

On  a  knoll  northeast  of  these  ruins  was  another  very  small 
tem])lo,  now  wholly  overthrt>wn  and  prostrate.* 

Althouirh  Rukhloh  thus  lies  upon  the  great  road  between  Ra- 
sheivii  and  Damascus,  few  travellers  have  noticed  its  antiquities. 
Seoizcn  passt\l  this  way  and  mentions  the  ruins  ;  but  evidently 
did  not  examine  them.'  Burckhardt  visited  them  on  an  excur- 
sion from  Damascus.^  Richardson  was  here  ;  but  his  account  is 
quite  imperfect.^ 

We  would  gladly  have  proceeded  to  Burkush,  an  hour  or 
more  southwest  of  RQkhleh,  high  on  the  side  of  Hermon ; 
where  an^  the  remains  of  another  similar  temple,  and  the  ruins 
of  a  castle  on  a  high  point  of  the  mountain.  They  have  l)een 
descrilKHl  only  by  Bunkhanlt,^  The  day,  however,  was  closing  ; 
and  wo  had  to  turn  our  stej^s  towanls  Deir  el-*Ashayir. 

Leaving  Kukhleh  at  4.45,  we  went  Kack  upon  the  Damascus 
n>avl  tor  eight  or  ten  minutes,  and  then  turned  on  a  general 
course  noarlv  north.  Hen>  for  a  time  we  were  in  a  wild  and 
des^.»late  tract  :  on  our  riirht  was  a  verv  rockv  ridge,  shuttinof 

*  Bi::\*kh:ir^it  speaks  of  atv^ther  eviino^e,  *  Rf^i^a  I.  31^ 

with   :i^.iv,v  <•:.  . '.   Vrkn  oo*u:a::s  *    tovr  '   Tr.;vo:s  in  SxTia,  p.  49. 

hx:r.vir\^  i  :\\v>  >  tv^  tho  Sl^v.:^.  ;   :\    4i^      Our  *  Travels,  IL  p.  456 

gxiivio  a'-<^  >:>»'Ke   ■:'  nr.othcr  teir.ple  some  *  Travels  ia  Sir.  p.  5CL 
"»  Av>  d.H>-u  the  vallov. 
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out  all  view  towards  the  east ;  and  on  our  left  were  the  broken 
ridges  and  hills,  among  which  we  had  been  travelling.  At  5.15 
we  began  to  descend  rapidly  along  a  narrow  valley  running 
north,  full  of  pretty  purple  flowers.  It  was  a  wild  mountain 
path,  known  to  our  guide,  but  very  rarely  traversed.  In  this 
part  we  thought  we  saw  some  traces  of  an  ancient  road  passing 
down  the  valley.  Below  the  steep  descent  the  narrow  valley 
opened  out  into  a  pretty  plain  extending  from  south  to  north, 
and  shut  iu  by  mountains  on  each  side. 

Here,  being  still  high,  we  had  at  5.30  a  view  towards  the 
north  over  the  whole  plateau  and  plain  of  Zebed&ny ;  towards 
which  we  were  now  descending.  On  the  left,  in  the  distance, 
was  Jebel  Zebedany  so  called  ;  and  on  the  right  the  mountains 
of  BlMdn,  the  highest  part  of  Anti-Lebanon  ;  with  the  beauti- 
ful recess  or  plain  running  up  between.  Nearer  at  hand  the 
plateau  was  rolling  and  broken  ;  it  slopes  gently  eastward  with 
low  ridges  in  it,  and  is  crossed  by  deep  valleys.  It  was  still 
green  and  beautiful,  retaining  in  part  the  verdure  of  spring. 

We  kept  on  north  along  the  plain,  between  the  high  rocky 
ridges  on  each  side.  At  6  o'clock  we  turned  northeast,  around 
the  shoulder  of  the  eastern  rid^e,  which  here  bonds  off  for  a 
time,  and  then  turns  north  again,  enclosing  a  wider  and  more 
rollin^:  tract.  We  came  at  6.30  to  Deir  el-'Ashavir,  situated  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  a  higher  part  of  the  open  tract ;  having  a 
lower  plain  towards  the  east,  and  a  small  lake  with  no  outlet 
just  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  mountain.  The  position  is  a  fine 
one,  surrounded  bv  fertilitv  ;  but  not  another  villao^e  is  anv  where 
in  sight.  We  encamped  near  a  fountain,  on  grass  still  green. 
The  few  inhabitants  are  Druzes  and  Christians  ;  and  have  rather 
a  bad  character.     They  did  not,  however,  molest  us. 

Here  again  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  and  once  splendid  temple, 
fronting  towards  the  east,  and  differing  in  some  respects  from 
any  we  had  yet  seen.  It  stands  uiK)n  an  elevated  platform  of 
masonrv,  extending;:  from  the  buildinjx  twentv-four  feet  and  a 
half  in  front,  about  twelve  feet  on  the  other  three  sides,  and 
varying  in  height  according  to  the  ground.  The  platform  itself 
is  ornamented  with  a  cornice  around  its  upj)er  part,  and  a  similar 
one  inverted  lower  down.  The  stones  of  the  temple  are  not 
bevelled.  At  the  comers  were  pilasters  with  Ionic  capitals. 
There  would  seem  to  have  been  no  columns  in  front  of  the  por- 
tico :  at  least  none  are  now  found.  The  walls  are  mostlv  stand- 
ing,  though  some  portions  are  broken  down  ;  so  that  some  of 
the  pilasters  at  the  corners  now  stand  out  alone.  The  colour  of 
the  stone  is  darker  than  elsewhere,  and  the  work  less  sharp  and 
delicate  than  in  the  other  temples.  There  was  an  entrance  under 
the  platform  at  the  east  end,  where  it  is  nearly  twenty  feet  high ; 
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over  which  lies  a  large  stone  as  a  linteL     Our  measurementa 
were  as  follows : 

Platform,  length  . 

"         breadth 
Temple,  whole  length  inside 

**  "      breadth  inside 

Altar  recess,  length 
Body,  from  altar  to  portico 
Portico,  inclnding  back  wall  of  3  feet 
Larere  stone  as  lintel,  length 

'-      breadth      . 
"  "      thickness    . 

Height  of  the  wall,  estimated 

Just  southeast  of  the  temple,  and  on  the  same  general  slope 
or  terrace  of  ground,  are  other  extensive  ruins  of  apparently 
similar  character  and  age.  They  are  however  so  thoroughly 
thrown  down,  and  scattered,  and  built  upon  by  the  houses  of  the 
village,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  them  out.  Several  short 
columns  are  here  seen  in  different  parts.  The  idea  suggests 
itself,  that  possibly  this  may  have  been  an  extensive  court  con- 
nected with  .the  temple  above  ;  or  perhaps  here  stood  another 
larger  temple.  The  former  supposition  seems  to  me  the  more 
probable.  The  stone®  in  this  part  are  large,  well  cut,  and  laid 
up  without  cement. 

I  have  said  above,  that  "  the  whole  of  Hermon  was  girded 
with  temples."  '  Wp  had  now  visited  the  Panium  at  Banias  ; 
the  riule  Ira^mcnts  at  Kiirat  Biistra  ;  the  statelv  remains  at 
Hibbariyeh,  Neby  Sufa,  'Aiha,  Rnklileh,  and  Deir  el-'Ashayir  ; 
and  there  have  likewise  been  mentioned  the  ruins  at  Bekka  and 
Burkush.  Mr  Thomson  had  heard  of  like  remains  at  'Ain  'Ata, 
'Ain  Ilershy,  and  several  other  places.  These  all  lie  directly 
upon  and  around  Hermon.  The  Bfika'a  and  its  borders  are  full 
of  like  edifices  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
temples  at  Ba'alb'^k.  Wlio  were  the  founders  of  all  these  costly 
and  ma<i:nificent  structures  ? 

Wcdiusilay^  June  2)i(L — This  morning  Mr  Thomson  left  me 
to  proceed  with  John  Wortabet  to  Damascus,  while  he  returned 
with  his  servant  by  the  direct  road  to  Hasbeiya  ;  a  long  day's 
ride,  which  he  accom])lished  in  ten  hours.  In  the  wildest  part 
of  the  mountain  he  was  met  by  two  marauders  of  the  Beit  el- 
Kant  ar.  Ascertaining  who  he  was,  they  let  him  pass,  and  even 
offered  to  turn  back  and  guard  him  through  the  mountains. 
They  were  armed  to  the  teeth  ;  and  were  returning  from  an 
attack  upon  Kflr'iln  in  the  southern  ])art  of  the'Buka'a.  Mr 
Thomson  was  happy  to  dispense  with  their  company,  and  reached 

'  See  above,  p.  432. 
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H&sbeiya  in  safety ;  although  a  division  of  the  same  gang  of 
robbers  were  plundering  along  the  road  from  E^sheiya  to  H&s- 
beiya,  and  almost  to  the  very  entrance  of  the  latter  place  itself. 

As  Mr  Thomson  departed  towards  the  west,  we  set  'our  faces 
towards  the  east ;  and  leaving  Deir  el-'Ashayir  at  7.10,  we 
descended  into  the  lower  plain,  with  its  little  lake  on  our  right. 
This  has  no  outlet,  and  was  said  to  dry  up  later  in  the  season. 
Our  general  course  was  E.  N.  E.  At  7.35  we  came  to  the  north- 
west shoulder  of  the  mountain,  which  here  sinks  down  in  a  bluff 
over  the  lake.  Here  was  a  low  water-shed  ;  and  then  we 
entered  a  shallow  open  valley  with  rolling  hiUs  on  each  side. 
About  8  o'clock  the  road  from  Jubb  Jenin  and  Bekka  joined  ours 
from  the  left  ;  and  then  at  8.10  came  in  also  the  usiial  road  from 
Beirtlt  descending  from  a  hill  on  the  left.  Here  at  the  junction 
of  these  roads  is  a  fine  fountain  in  the  valley,  called  'Ain  Meithe- 
ICin  ;  and  near  by  are  the  foundations  of  a  large  ruined  Khan. 
The  Wady  likewise  bears  the  same  name  below.  Our  course 
now  became  E.  by  S.  As  we  advanced,  the  Wady  grew  narrower 
and  deeper,  and  the  sides  high  and  rocky,  forming  a  mountain 
pass,  along  which  the  brook  from  the  fountain  continued  to  flow. 
Afterwards  the  country  became  undulating  and  hilly.  At  8.50 
the  Wady  and  brook  made  a  circuit  towards  the  right ;  while  we 
ascended  obliquely  the  left  sloi)e,  and  winding  around  and  up 
the  south  side  of  a  hill,  reached  Dimas  at  9  o'clock.  It  is  a 
large  village  lying  high  up  on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  hill  ; 
and  is  a  usual  stopping  place  for  travellers  and  caravans.  In  the 
tipper 'part  of  the  village  is  a  long  vault  ^^^th  a  round  arch,  built 
of  large  stones,  and  seemingly  ancient. 

We  had  now  passed  over  and  through  the  broad  elevated 
tract,  which  here  connects  the  mountain  ridges  on  the  south  and 
east  of  Deir  el-'Ashftyir  with  the  loftier  range  of  BlMan  in  the 
north ;  thus  forming  the  ridge  which  separates  the  plateau  of 
Deir  el-'Ashdyir  and  Zebedany  from  the  next  lower  plateau  on 
the  eastern  declivity  of  Anti-Lebanon. 

This  next  lower  plateau,  which  was  now  before  us,  had 
evidently  a  great,  slope  towards  the  east  ;  and  was  at  first  un- 
even and  rolling.  At  9.15,  going  still  E.  hy  S.  there  was  a  fork 
of  the  road,  and  we  took  the  left  around  a  hill,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  very  steep  descent  on  the  other  branch.  At  9.35  we  again 
struck  Wady  Meithehln  and  its  brook,  and  crossed  to  its  right 
side.  It  was  here  running  northeast ;  and  continues  in  that 
direction  to  join  the  Barada  near  Judeideh.  Ascending  now 
long  and  gradually,  we  came  out  at  9.50  upon  the  great  desert 
plain  of  es-Sahra,  here  three  thousand  four  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  according  to  Mr  Porter.  It  is  indeed  a  desert,  wholly 
barren  and  uncultivated.     It  extends  up  southwest  to  the  very 
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base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  ;  and  is  shut  in  on  the  southeast  by 
another  line  of  hills,  or  ridge,  that  of  Dummar  and  Salihiyeh, 
which  comes  down  from  the  end  (or  rather  from  under  the  end) 
of  esh-Sheikh  itself.  The  desert  plain  also  extends  northeast  for 
a  long  distance  beyond  the  Barada  ;  the  chasm  of  the  latter 
being  bordered  with  hills.  Far  in  the  north  and  northeast, 
beyond  the  valley  of  Helbon,  a  mountain  range  appeared  to  run  , 
down  from  west  to  cast,  with  picturesque  forms. ^ 

Our  course  across  the  Sahra  was  about  S.  E.  by  E.  Soon 
after  entering  upon  it,  at  one  hour  from  Dim^s,  the  road  forks. 
The  left  leads  to  the  Barada  and  the  bridge  of  Dummar,  and 
crosses  the  ridge  back  of  Salihiyeh,  commanding  the  view  of  the 
plain  of  Damascus,  which  is  so  celebrated.  We  had  intended 
to  follow  this  road  ;  but  our  muleteers,  who  alone  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  region,  either  through  misunderstanding  or 
mulishness,  took  the  other  path  ;  and  when  we  discovered  the 
mistake,  it  was  too  late  to  rectify  it.  Desolate  and  dreary  as 
possible  was  the  way  for  an  hour  and  a  half  The  Barada  with 
its  sweet  valley  was  not  far  off  on  our  left ;  but  no  trace  of  it 
was  visible.  Hardly  a  tree  or  shrub  appeared,  on  mountain, 
hill,  or  ])lain.  Far  on  the  right,  in  the  desert  plain  not  far  from 
the  next  range  of  hills,*  was  the  miserable  hamlet  of  SQbbtirah, 
bearing  from  the  fork  S.  61°  W.  directly  towards  the  snows  of 
Hermon.  No  other  village  was  in  sight  ;  and  all  was  indeed  a 
desert. 

At  10.45  there  was  on  our  right  a  small  brook  winding 
tlirougli  the  ])lain.  We  descended  at  10.55  to  its  bed,  where 
bursts  forth  a  lar^c  and  fine  fountain,  called  Neba'  el-'Arrad. 
Its  tlow  is  said  to  be  ])eriodical,  it  being  at  some  seasons  entirely 
dry.  Near  by  are  the  foundations  of  a  ruined  Khan,  bearing 
the  same  name.  The  stream  winds  off  northeast  to  the  Barada 
near  el-llaniy,  and  takes  tlie  name  of  Wadv  Ya'filr  ;  havin<]^  in 
it  a  still  larger  fountain  further  down,  and  its  borders  covered 
with  poplars. 

Beyond  the  fountain  the  Sahra  becomes  a  rolling  tract  of  des- 
ert hills.  At  11. 15  we  came  ui)on  the  head  of  a  deep  valley  run- 
nini;  down  northeast  to  the  Barada  west  of  Dunmiar.  The  river 
was  now  not  distant ;  and  we  could  see  the  trees  along  its  course. 
Passing  to  the  right  around  the  head  of  the  valley,  we  came  at 
11.35  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  beyond,  through  which  the  river 
breaks.  Before  us  lay  another  i)arallel  ridge,  with  a  deep  valley 
between  ;  the  two  ridges  being  merely  a  fork  in  the  one  main 
ridge.  After  a  steep  descent  and  long  ascent,  we  reached  the 
top  of  the  latter  ridge  at  12.15  ;  and  here  Damascus  and  its 
magnificent  plain  began  to  come  in  sight.     Here  was  a  fork  of 

*  See  more  on  the  Sahra,   under  June  7th. 
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the  road  ;  we  kept  on  east,  and  descended  considerably,  till  at 
12.25,  from  a  projecting  point,  there  was  a  noble  view  of  the 
vast  plain  with  its  immense  groves  of  fruit  and  other  trees,  and 
of  the  city  almost  hidden  by  their  foliage.  But  the  view  from 
the  Wely  back  of  Salihiyeh  is  still  more  magnificent.  The  air 
was  hazy  ;  and  the  distant  lakes  were  not  visible.  A  long  and 
,  ^  steep  descent  now  brought  us  at  1  o'clock  to  the  village  of 
Mezzeh,^  at  the  foot  of  the  naked  and  arid  limestone  ridge,  and 
also  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  deep,  precipitous,  jagged,  and  very 
narrow  chasm,  by  which  the  Barada  issues  upon  the  plain.  This 
chasm  is  very  striking  ;  it  is  broken  straight  down ;  and  the 
strata  are  very  much  dislocated. — Here  we  stopped  for  lunch,  in 
a  garden  of  tall  fruit  trees,  by  the  side  of  the  first  canal  taken 
from  the  river  on  the  south. 

We  were  now  at  the  eastern  base  of  Anti-Lebanon,  having 
traversed  all  the  ridges  and  plateaus  of  its  southern  jwrtion. 
The  basin  around  Kefr  Kilk,  although  without  outlet,  and 
although  nearly  as  high  as  the  plain  of  Zebedany,  seems 
decidedly  to  belong  to  the  western  declivity  of  the  mountain. 
The  high  water-shed  which  we  crossed  further  east,  runs  on 
northeast  through  the  elevated  tract  around  YOntah,  and  forms 
at  length  the  Jebel  ZebedAny.  This  latter  separates  the  plain 
of  Zebedany  from  the  desert  basin  of  Judeideh  on  the  west ; 
.this  last  corresponding  in  position  to  the  basin  of  Kofr  Ktik, 
but  higher,  and  drained  eastward  through  the  ridge  by  the  Wady 
cl-KQm.  North  of  Eilkhleh  we  struck  and  followed  down  the 
fork  which  cleaves  the  ridges,  that  further  north  border  the 
plateau  of  Deir  el-'Ashayir  and  Zebedany.  Passing  through  the 
next  ridge  we  ca^e  to  Dimas  and  the  broad  Salira  ;  and  now 
the  descent  of  the  last  ridge  of  Salihiyeh  had  brought  us  to  the 
mai^in  of  the  great  plain.  North  of  the  Barada,  as  we  shall 
see,  the  division  is  less  regular  ;  and  especially  the  ridge  sepa- 
rating the  i)lateau  of  Zebedany  from  the  Sahra  si)reads  out  into 
a  broad  mountainous  tract. 

Setting  off  from  el-Mezzeh  at  2.05,  we  went  directly  east 
towards  the  city,  through  the  immense  groves  of  ever}'  species 
of  fruit  trees  which  cover  the  plain.  The  avenues  leading  to 
the  city  are  tolerably  wide,  and  ever}*where  shut  in  by  mud 
walls  five  or  six  feet  high.  These  walls  are  constructed  of  large 
masses  of  earth  compacted,  like  unburnt  brick,  two  feet  or  more 
square,  resembling  the  adobes  of  Mexico.  These  are  made 
upon  the  spot  which  each  is  to  occupy,  by  jJacing  a  wooden 
frame,  filling  it  firmly  with  earth  rammed  hard,  and  then 
removing  the  frame.     These  walls  usually  last  seveml   years. 

*  This  village  is  meutioued  by  Edrisi ;  L  p.  350,  ed.  Jaubert. 
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Water  is  carried  everywhere,  along  the  roads  and  through  the 
fields.  Between  Mezzeh  and  the  city  we  crossed  three  canals 
from  the  Barada,  and  there  is  a  fourth  on  this  side  ;  those  on 
the  north  side  are  larger.  Everything  indicated  our  approach 
to  a  great  city. 

We  came  at  2.40  to  one  of  the  southwestern  gates,  Bab  es- 
Surijy.  Here  were  no  custom  house  officers.  We  entei^  and 
wound  our  way  along  narrow  streets  and  lanes  through  the  city 
to  the  Christian  quarter  ;  which  occupies  the  whole  eastern  part. 
We  were  all  strangers,  and  inquired  for  the  house  of  Dr 
Paulding,  whom  I  had  known  in  Beirtit  ;  but  meeting  an  ac- 
quaintance of  our  Hasbciyans  in  the  street,  he  informed  us, 
that  the  matter  was  all  arranged  ;  and  that  we  were  to  go  to  the 
house  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Robson,  who  was  expecting  to  accompany 
me  on  my  further  journey.  This  was  welcome  intelligence.  At 
3.10  we  dismounted  at  Mr  Robson's  door  ;  and  in  his  widowed 
dwelling  I  found  a  welcome  home  during  my  brief  sojourn  in 
Damascus. 

The  city  was  now  occupied,  as  a  Protestant  missionary  field, 
by  missionaries  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  and  of  the 
Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States. 
From  the  former  were  the  Rev.  Messrs  Robson  and  Porter ;  and 
from  the  latter.  Rev.  Messrs  Bamett,  Fraser,  Lansing,  and  Dr 
Paulding  as  physician.  They  were  acting  in  entire  concord,- 
and  as  one  mission,  in  everything,  except  in  their  relations  to 
the  societies  at  home.  Mr  Robson  was  the  earliest  resident, 
having  been  here  during  eight  years.  He  and  Mr  Porter  w^ere 
both  at  home.  Most  of  the  Americans  had  gone  to  prepare 
their  summer  residence  at  Blildan,  a  village  lying  high  up  on  the 
lofty  r'uhjG  east  of  Zebedany,  and  overlooking  that  fine  plain. 
But  Dr  Paulding  returned  on  Saturday  ;  and  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  intercourse  with  him  and  Mr  Fraser. 

I  remained  in  Damascus  until  the  followin^^  Mondav  mom- 
ing,  four  days.  During  this  interval,  Messrs  Robson  and  Porter 
were  unwearied  in  their  kind  ofiices  ;  and  conducted  me  to  the 
various  i)oint8  of  interest  within  and  without  the  city.  The  first 
day,  Thursday,  was  mainly  spent  in  writing  letters,  and  in  rest, 
of  which  1  still  had  great  need.  On  Friday  we  took  a  long  walk 
through  the  interior  of  the  city,  and  examined  its  antiquities 
and  other  objects  of  curiosity.  On  Saturday,  Mr  Porter  rode 
with  me  around  the  city  on  the  outside  ;  and  also  through  some 
of  the  streets  which  I  had  not  yet  seen. 

The  usual  religious  services  were  held  on  Sunday,  in  the  large 
room  of  Dr  Paulding's  house,  which  had  been  fitted  up,  and 
formed  a  commodious  mission  chaj)el.  In  the  forenoon  there  was 
a  service  in  Arabic  at  8  o'clock  by  Mr  Wortabet ;  one  in  English 
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at  11  o'clock  by  Mr  Fraser ;  and  another  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  by  Mr  Bobson.  The  number  in  attendance  was  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty.  I  took  tea  and  passed  the  evening  with 
Dr  Paulding  and  his  very  intelligent  family. 

On  .Saturday  I  also  had  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  Dr 
Meshaka,  the  very  active  and  intelligent  native  physician,  whose 
name  has  become  widely  known  in  connection  with  the  Protest- 
ant movement.  He  wields  a  ready  and  powerful  pen  ;  and  his 
writings  are*doing  much  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  spread  of 
Gospel  truth.  He  knows  only  the  Arabic  language  ;  his  mind 
seems  ever  at  work  ;  and  he  spoke  fluently  on  a  variety  of  topics 
quite  unusual  for  an  oriental. 

Another  literary  person,  of  a  different  stamp,  whom  I  met  at 
Mr  Robson's,  was  Anton  Bulad,  a  learned  Greek  monk,  passion- 
ately devoted  to  the  topography  and  statistics  of  Damascus  and 
its  environs.  He  had  taken  the  trouble  to  copy  out  with  his 
own  hand  all  the  lists  of  Arabic  names  in  the  appendix  to  the 
first  edition  of  the  Biblical  Researches  ;  and  had  likewise  pro- 
cured for  Mr  Porter  lists  of  the  villages  around  Damascus  and 
throughout  the  plain. 

Learning,  however,  is  in  general  at  a  low  ebb  among  the 
Damascenes  of  the  present  day  ;  although  the  city  has  been 
formerly  renowned  as  the  home  of  many  distinguished  Arabian 
writers  and  scholars ' 


DAMASCUS. 

A  full  account  of  the  topography  and  history  of  this  an- 
cient city,  would  of  itself  require  a  volume.  During  my  brief 
Bojoum,  I  could  of  course  receive  only  general  impressions  ;  and 
these  are  all  that  I  can  now  communicate  to  the  reader.  My 
purpose  is  to  relate  only  what  I  saw  myself,  or  learned  on  good 
authority. 

The  Plain. — Boundaries, — We  have  seen  above,  that  the 
last  and  lowest  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon  towards  the  east,  has  its 
beginning  under  the  eastern  end  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  itself.'  It 
runs  on  in  a  general  course  northeast,  a  naked  limestone  ridge,  and 
is  broken  through  at  Mezzeh  by  the  chasm  of  the  Barada  ;  and 
at  Burzeh,  two  hours  further  northeast,  by  the  lesser  chasm  of  a 
Wady  coming  down  from  Menin  and  Helbon.     The  ridge  takes 

'  Bowring  reporli,  that  he  could  not  find  270. — Of  conrse  volumes  can  now  only 
a  bookseller  in  Damajicns  or  Aleppo ;  nor  be  piirchmied  from  tlie  private  owiiera ; 
could  a  scribe  now  get  his  living  by  copy-  comp  Seetzen,  ibid.  In  this  way  the  rais- 
ing manuscripts;  Report  p.  109.  Seetzen  sionuries  are  able,  occa'^ionally,  to  pick  up 
found  three  Muslim  booki<ellers ;  of  whom  rare  and  valuable  manuscripts. 
two  were  alto  bookbmders;    Reisen  I.   p.  '  See  above,  p.  440. 
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different  names  in  different  parts.  South  of  the  chasm  of  tk 
Barada  it  is  called  Kalabat  el-Mezzeh  ;  between  that  chasm  and 
the  one  at  Burzeh  it  is  known  ap  Jebel  Kasyiln  ; '  further  north 
it  has  the  name  of  Jebel  Kalamt!kn,  as  far  as  to  the  lofty  project- 
ing pyramid  of  Jebel  Tiniyeh ;  beyond  which  the  ridge  bends 
E.  N.  E.  and  stretches  off  eastward  to  the  desert  near  Palmyra." 
This  long  ridge  everywhere  forms  the  western  and  northern 
boundary  of  the  great  plain  of  Damascus. 

North  of  the  chasm  of  the  Barada,  the  middle  portion  of  Jebd 
EasyAn  rises  to  a  loftier  point,  about  sixteen  hundred  feet  abo^ 
the  plain,  crowned  by  a  Wely,  and  commanding  a  very  extensive 
pro8i)ect.'  About  a  mile  southeast  from  the  base  of  this  high 
point,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  where  the  Barady  iflsues 
from  its  chasm,  runs  the  western  wall  of  the  city  of  Damascus ; 
all  the  city,  except  a  small  portion,  lying  on  the  south  of  the 
river.  Directly  at  the  base  of  Jebel  EasyQn  extends  the  long 
village  of  Sdlihlyeh. — From  the  city  the  icy  crown  of  Jebel  esh- 
Shcikh  is  seen,  far  overtopping  all  the  ridges  of  Anti-Lebanon, 
and  bearing  S.  85°  W. 

Looking  southwest  towards  the  high  portion  of  the  phun 
around  the  eastern  foot  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  a  line  of  low  hilis  is 
seen  commencing  there  and  running  off  eastward.  They  become 
higher  as  they  advance  ;  and  terminate  as  a  range  of  low  moun- 
tains at  Nejha,  from  two  to  three  hours  southeast  of  Damascus. 
This  ransjc  is  called  Jebel  el-Aswad,  and  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  plain.  Its  greatest  elevation  above  the  plain 
docs  not  exceed  five  hundred  feet.*  Beyond  this  line  of  hilb 
lies  the  valley  of  the  river  A'waj,  skirted  on  the  south  by  the 
more  elevated  range  of  Jebel  Mani'a  ;  the  highest  peaks  of  which 
lie  eastward  of  Kesweh,  and  are  seen  extending  to  the  left 
bevond  those  of  Jebel  cl-Aswad.  On  the  left  of  all  these 
mountains,  the  view  stretches  over  an  unbroken  plain  of  vast 
extent,  quite  to  the  mountains  of  Haur&n,  which  are  dimly  seen 
ui)Oii  the  horizon. 

*  So  called  also  by  Abulfeda  ;  Tab.  Syr.  gives  the  distances  on  the  Palmyrtroad» 
ed.  Kohler,  pp.  100,  164.  Is  this  perhaps  follows:  From  the  base  of  Jebil  Tiuiyth 
an  ancient  Morts  Casiusf  northeast  to  Jeriid,   3^  hours;    thcDoe  W 

•  The  great  northern  road  to  Hums,  Knrvetoin  11  hours;  thence  to  Palniy 
Ilamn.h,  and  Aleppo,  crosses  this  ridge  just  18^^  hours. 

nt  the  northeasteni  base  of  Jebel  Tiniych.         '  This  is  not  the  point  of  view  so  justly 

Bevond  are  several  other  similar  ridges  celebrated  by  travellers.    The  latter  ifi  at » 

running  out  from  Anti-Lebanon  into  the  less  elevated  Wely,  on  the   south  end  o« 

easteni  desert.     At  Kutaifeh,   beyond  the  Jebel  Kasy^n,  on  the  very  brink  of  tb* 

first  ridge,  5.V  hours  from  Damascus,  the  chasm. — Abulfeda  mentions  Jebel  Kwyi^D; 

road  bfjinches  off  to  Palmyra,  and  lies  the  and  speaks  also  of  the  Muhammedan  ^ 

whole  distance  along  a  broad  plain  skirted  gend,  that  there  Cain  dew  Abel ;  T»b.  Syr* 

bv  ranges  of  hills.     See  J.    L.  Porter  in  ed.  Kohler,  p.  100. 
BibUoth.  Sacra   185t,  pp.  444,  44i),  450,         *  J.    L.  Porter  in   Biblioth.  Sac  \^ 

681  sq. — lu  a  manuscript  note,  Mr  Porter  p.  343. 
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On  the  east,  the  plain  of  Damascus  extends  to  the  three 
lakes  towards  which  the  waters  of  the  Barada  and  A'waj  flow  ; 
and  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter.  Beyond  the  lakes  the 
plain  spreads  out  again  for  three  or  four  hours  ;  or  rather  slopes 
up  gradually  to  the  base  of  a  range  of  conical  hills  extending  three 
of  four  hours  from  north  to  south,  and  called  et-Telltil  (the 
Tells),  or  also  Jebel  Aghar.  The  central  and  highest  of  these 
conical  peaks  is  called  Tell  DOkweh.  As  seen  from  Damascus 
they  bound  the  horizon.  From  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
TeUM,  a  vast  plain  stretches  away  to  Jebel  Haurfin.  On  the 
north,  too,  a  plain  extends  eastward  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.' 

Divisions, — The  distance  from  Damascus  to  the  lakes  is  reck- 
oned at  six  hours,  or  about  twenty  miles  from  Salihiyeh.  Tlie 
greatest  breadth  of  the  plain  from  north  to  south  is  about  seven 
hours  ;  but  it  becomes  narrow  towards  the  southwest.  Such  are 
the  general  dimensions  of  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  is  divided 
into  five  districts.  The  Ghtltah  comprises  the  western  portion,  in- 
cluding the  city,  and  reaching  about  two  hours  further  east.  On 
the  south  it  extends  only  to  a  line  drawn  about  E.  by  S.  from 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Meidan.  It  is  divided  by  the 
Barada  into  the  North  and  South  Ghtltah.  East  of  this  is  the 
Merj,  reaching  to  the  lakes,  and  running  down  somewhat  further 
south  than  the  Ghtltah.  It  is  in  like  manner  divided  by  the 
Barada  into  the  North  and  South  Merj.  All  the  southern  por- 
tions of  the  plain,  between  these  districts  and  Jebel  el-Aswad, 
as  also  the  valley  of  the  A'waj,  are  comprised  in  the  district 
called  Wady  el-'Ajam.  Beyond  this  latter  are  the  district  of 
Hauran  in  the  southeast,  and  JeidtUr,  the  ancient  Iturea,  in  the 
«outh.  • 

The  number  of  villt^s  in  these  districts,  with  their  popula- 
tion, as  taken  from  the  government  books,  is  as  follows.  But 
the  estimate  of  the  population  is  regarded  by  the  missionaries,  as 
being  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  below  the  truth. 


North  Ghi^tah 

VUlageat 

Population. 
10,806 

South  Ghutah 

11 

2,370 

North  Merj . 

23 

4,176 

Sooth  Merj 

30 

6,170 

Wady  el-'Ajam" 

51 

18,178 

Total  ...  134  .  .        47,700 

This  is  exclusive  of  the  population  of  the  city  itself 

Tells. — The  surface  of  the  plain  is  level  throughout.     Her© 
and  there  are  scattered  a  number  of  small  Tells  or  mounds  in 

'  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1854,  p.         *  Including,  I  suppose,  the  vallej  of  tb^ 
888  iq.  83S,  451.  A*w^. 

Vol.  ni.--38 
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various  parts.  Most  of  them  are  probably  the  heaped  up  remains 
of  former  villages ;  the  mud-built  dwellings  of  which  have 
successively  crumbled  away,  and  others  of  fresh  materials  been 
built  up  in  their  stead  ;  by  which  process  a  mound  has  in  time 
accumulated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  villages  of  Egypt.  Some  of 
these  Tells  are  perhaps  artificial,  the  work  of  a  people  of  a 
former  age.  That  of  Salihiyeh,  three  and  a  half  hours  east  of 
the  city,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  plain.  Beside  it  Mr  Porter 
found  a  slab  of  limestone  with  an  Assyrian  bas-relief  upon  it ; 
and  at  a  spot  where  the  waters  of  the  Barada  have  carri^  away 
a  portion  of  its  side,  layers  of  sun-dried  bricks  are  still  visible.* 

Soil, — The  soil  of  the  plain  of  Damascus  is  a  rich  sandy 
loam.  The  substratum  is  conglomerate,  composed  of  smooth 
rounded  pebbles  and  flints,  with  sand.  A  considerable  portion 
of  Wady  el-'Ajam  is  volcanic  rock,  hard  and  black.  Jebel  el- 
Aswad  is  almost  wholly  so.  The  limestone  of  the  higher  dis- 
tricts of  Anti-Lebanon  is  compact ;  and,  when  struck,  has  a 
metallic  ring.  Near  Damascus,  it  is  white  and  soft.  In  the 
soft  rock  of  Jebel  Kasytln  are  fine  ammonites. 

Rivers  and  Fountains. — The  main  source  of  the  beauty 
and  fertility  of  the  plain  of  Damascus,  is  the  river  Barada,  the 
Chrysorrhoas  of  the  ancients.  It  rises  in  the  high  plain  south  of 
Zebedany  on  Anti-Lebanon,  where  I  afterwards  visited  its  foun- 
tains ;  and  rushes  in  a  southeasterly  course  down  the  mountain, 
till  it  issues  at  Mezzeh  from  its  chasm  u})on  the  plain.  Here  it 
turns  eastward,  and  fiowing  along  the  north  wall  of  the  city, 
takes  its  way  across  the  plain  to  the  two  northern  lakes.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  water  brought  down  by  this 
river  to  the  ]»Liin  ;  but  it  is  very  great.  It  is  a  deep,  broad, 
rushing,  mountain  stream  ;  and  although  not  less  than  nine  or 
ten  branches  are  taken  from  it,  some  of  them  quite  large,  for  the 
supply  of  the  city  and  the  plain,  yet  it  still  flows  on  as  a  large 
stream,  and  enters  the  middle  lake  by  two  channels.  The  water 
is  limpid  and  beautiful. 

The  two  largest  canals  are  on  the  north  side,  the  Yezid  and 
the  Taurah  ;  the  former  taken  out  above  Dummar  near  el- 
H^my,  and  the  latter  a  little  below  Dummar  ;  and  both  brought 
along  side  by  side  through  the  narrow  chasm.  The  Yezid  sup- 
plies ISalihiyeh  and  the  fields  of  two  or  three  other  villages  on 
the  north  of  the  city.  The  Taurah  is  the  largest  branch  of  all  ; 
is  carried  below  Salihiyeh  ;  and  waters  an  extensive  tract  on 
both  sides  of  the  great  northern  road,  as  far  as  to  'Adrah,  four 
and  a  half  hours  from  the  city.  There  it  turns  southeast,  and 
goes  to  the  northern  lake.'     A  third  smaller  canal  on  the  north 

»  Biblioth.  SacFH,  18.54,  p.   679.  Journ.         '  Biblioth.  Sac.  1854,  p.  455. 
of  Sac.  Lit.  Jau.  1655,  p.  4GD. 
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begins  just  east  of  the  city,  and  furnishes  a  supply  for  several 
villages. 

On  the  south  side  are  several  smaller  canals  ;  one  taken  out 
above  Dummar  ;  another  below  that  village ;  and  a  third  in  the 
chasm.  The  first  two  are  carried  to  villages  in  the  plain ;  while 
the  third  supplies  the  gardens  in  that  quarter,  and  also  the  south- 
em  portion  of  the  city.  A  fourth  canal,  the  Banias,  is  the 
largest  on  this  side ;  it  begins  not  far  above  the  city,  and  fur- 
nishes the  main  supply  of  water  for  the  inhabitants.  A  fifth, 
the  'Akrabfiiny,  is  also  carried  through  the  city  to  the  village  of 
'Akraba  ;  and  a  sixth  is  taken  out  just  below  the  city,  and  sup- 
plies several  villages  further  east.  Still  further  down  the  river, 
several  other  canals  are  led  off  to  water  the  lower  parts  of  the 
Ghtltah  and  the  Merj.* 

This  river,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  the  Chrysorrhoas  of  the 
ancients.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  the  source  of  fertility  to  Da- 
mascus ;  *  and  Strabo  describes  it  as  almost  exhausted  by  its 
canals.'  In  the  fifth  century  Stephen  of  Byzantium  calls  it 
Bardinea;  implying  that  the  name  Barada  was  already  current 
among  the  people.*  Of  the  two  rivers  of  Damascus  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  the  Amana  (or  Abana)  and  the  PharpaVj  the 
Barada  is  probably  the  Amana  ;  *  since  the  largest  and  more 
important  stream  would  naturally  be  named  first ;  and  because 
too  a  part  of  Anti-Lebanon  adjacent  to  Hermon  is  likewise 
called  Amana y  corresponding  to  the  portion  of  the  mountain 
where  the  Barada  has  its  sources." 

The  second  river,  the  Pharparj  would  then  be  the  A'waj  ;  ^ 
which  indeed  is  the  only  other  independent  stream  of  any  size 
within  the  territory  of  Damascus.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  several  smaller  streams  at  or  near  Sa'sa'.  One  of  these  comes 
from  the  fountain  near  Beit  Jenn  on  the  way  from  Sa'sa'  to 
B&nids  ;  and  receives  further  down  a  branch  coming  from  the 
great  fountain  at  Menbej.'     Another  and  larger  branch  has  its 

*  The  same  names  of  most  of  the  canals  fittr^tios,  Ihrtp^tv  ^oiviicris,  irtpl  rhp  Bap- 
sre  given  by  Ibn  el-Wardi  in  the  fourteenth  Jfvryi'  iroratiSv.  Cellarios  suggests  a  doubt 
century ;  sec  App.  to  Abulfed.  Tab.  Syr.  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  text ;  Xotit. 
ed.  Kdhler,  p.  174  sq. — Eilrisi  in  the  Orb.  11.  p.  373.  But  see  Vitriugo  on  Isa. 
twelfth  century  has  among    others  the  c  17,  init  iv. 

names  Berid  (Yead),  Burah  (J aurah),  *  2  K.  5,  12.  The  reading  of  the  He- 
Kan '.t  el-Marah  (el-Mezzeh),  Bumls.  But  brew  in  Keri  is  Amana^  which  stands  also 
it  will  be  seen,  that  tliese  variations  (ex-  in  the  margin  of  the  Kngli>h  version.  Tills 
cept  the  last)  arise  from  a  mere  change  in  is  dcmbtU'ss  the  better  reading. 
the  dots  attached  to  the  Arabic  letters;  '  Cant  4,  8. — See  genei-allv,  Biblioth. 
Edrisi  par  Jaubcrt,  I.  p  SoO.  Sac.  1849,  p.  370  sq. 

*  Plin.  H.  N.  6.  16,  '*  Damascum  ex  '  This  suggestion,  so  far  as  I  know,  was 
•poto  riguis  amne  Chrysorrhoa  fertilem."  first  made  by  Monro ;    Summer  liamble, 

»  Strabo  16.  2.  16.  p.  755,  sis  t^j  ox*-    etc.  11.  p.  54. 
XMias  kmXlvKrrai  <rxc^<{Kn.  '  Visited  and  described  by  Rev.  W.  Bf. 

*  Steph.  Byz.  AofuurKSs,  t6\is  2vpias    Thomson,  Biblioth.  Sac  1S49,  p.  36S. 
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sources  in  the  northwest,  among  the  ravines  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  ; 
it  comes  down  from  the  village  of  'Amy  and  passes  on  the  north 
side  of  Kefr  Hauwar.*  From  Sa'sa'  the  A'waj  at  first  runs 
northeast  towards  Damascus,  "  a  small  lively  river  ;"  '  it  then 
bends  around  nearly  E.  by  S.  and  flows  in  a  serpentine  course  as 
far  as  to  Kesweh,  situated  on  its  northern  bank  ;  beyond  which, 
sweeping  gracefully  around  the  last  high  peaks  of  Jebel  Mdni'a, 
it  meanders  through  the  meadow-like  plain  to  enter  the  southern 
lake  not  far  south  of  the  village  of  Heijany.  Its  waters,  how- 
ever, do  not  always  reach  the  lake.  In  November,  1852,  its 
channel  was  entirely  dry  below  the  peaks  of  M&ni'a.'  Above 
Jiln  a  large  canal  is  taken  out  on  the  left  bank  of  the  A'waj,  t6 
irrigate  the  fields  of  that  and  other  villages.*  Another  is  led  off 
on  the  right  bank  at  Kesweh,  to  water  the  gardens  and  orchards 
of  'Adaliyeh  and  Hurjilleh  below.*  The  upper  part  of  the 
A'waj  runs  "  in  a  deep  bed  of  the  Hau4-&n  black  stone  ; "  •  but 
the  trap  rock  formation  terminates  at  JtHn.^ 

No  other  important  stream  passes  through  the  plain.  Vari- 
ous smaller  streams  enter  it  from  the  ravines  and  fountains  on 
the  west  and  north ;  but  they  are  all  speedily  absorbed  and 
exhausted  in  fertilizing  the  soil.  Such  is  a  small  rivulet,  which 
flows  down  from  the  Wady  in  which  is  situated  the  village  of 
Kiirat  Jendal,  beyond  Katana.'  Another  comes  from  a  fountain 
near  Mar'aba,  in  the  valley  below  Menin  and  Helbon  ;  this  runs 
down  to  Burzch,  watering  that  village  and  some  portion  of  the 
pljiin  below. ^  A  third  begins  at  a  fine  fountain  near  the  little 
village  of  Hafeiver  in  the  northern  Sahra,  and  passes  down  by 
a  deej)  gorge  into  the  plain  of  Damascus  ;  where  however  it  is 
soon  absorbed.  An  ancient  aqueduct  is  still  seen  in  the  plain 
along  the  base  of  these  hills,  running  apparently  towards  Da- 
mascus, which  would  seen\  to  have  once  derived  its  supjUy  of 
water  from  that  stream.*"  Still  a  fourth  stream  enters  quite  the 
northeast  part  of  the  plain,  coming  from  a  fountain  at  Ruhaibeh 
in  the  plain  of  Jerfld.  It  is  called  Nahr  cl-Mukubrit  (sulphur- 
ous river),  though  the  water  is  sweet  and  good.  This  is  a  fine 
stream  ;    it   })asses   through   Maksilrah,  and  waters  the   plain 


'  Tliis  geoms  to  be  the  Btream  called 
also  the  Sabiruny,  from  the  vilhii^e  of  Beit 
Subir.  Burckhnrdt  ^ives  that  name  erro- 
neously to  tlie  upper  portion  of  the  A*vvj«j; 
p.  312. 

•"  Schubert  III.  p.  271. 

'  J,  L.  Porter  in  Riblioth.  Sac.  18/)4,  p. 
330.     Couip.  generally,  pp.  n2-()5,  344. 

*  W  M.  Thomson  ill  Biblioth.  Sac.  1840, 
p.  3G7. 

^  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1854,  p. 
344. 

*  Burckhardt,  p.  812. 


'  W.  M.  Tliomson,  ibid.  p.  367.— Dr 
Wilson  says :  "  Tlie  basaltic  and  cretaceous 
rocks  meet  at  it  [the  A*waj]  on  the  same 
level.  The  first  of  these  forms  its  right 
bank,  and  tlie  second  its  left.  The  basalt 
ceases  \vhere  the  Damascus  road  leaves  it." 
Lands  of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  324. 

"  J.  Lu  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1854,  p. 
C5. 

'  The  same  ;  Ms.  note. 

^°  The  same  ;  Biblioth.  Sac.  1864,  p 
C92. 
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beyond.     In  summer  its  waters  are  wholly  absorbed  ;  but  during 
winter  they  fall  into  the  northern  lake. 

There  are  likewise,  occasionally,  natural  fountains  in  the 
plain  itself.  Such  is  perhaps  the  one  a  quarter  of  an  hour  west 
of  Katana  ;  which  supplies  the  village,  and  is  exhausted  in  the 
fields  some  distance  below.  It  does  not  flow  eastward  across  and 
beyond  the  Haj  road,  as  represented  on  the  map  of  Burckhardt.* 
Anothei  is  'Ain  el-Kuseir,  situated  in  the  plain  near  the  base  of 
the  northern  hills,  thirty-five  minutes  N.  N.  E.  from  Dtlma. 
There  are  three  sources  close  together  ;  and  the  stream  waters  a 
large  tract  of  fields  and  vineyards.  The  surplus  falls  into  the 
Taurah.  A  ruined  village,  el-Kuseir,  is  twenty  minutes  below 
the  fountain.  The  ancient  aqueduct  above  mentioned  runs 
above  the  fountain,  and  has  no  connection  with  it.'  The  largest 
fountain  in  the  plain  is  'Ain  Haritsh,  an  hour  and  a  half  S.  E. 
by  E.  from  Damascus.  .  A  fine  stream  fiows  from  it  eastward, 
which  is  absorbed  in  watering  five  large  villages  with  their  gar- 
dens and  fields.' 

Another  species  of  artificial  irrigation  is  also  very  extensively 
practised  in  the  plain  of  Damascus  ;  as  also  in  those  of  Jeriid 
and  Kuryetein  on  the  way  to  Palmyra.  In  those  j)ortions  of 
the  plain  which  cannot  be  reached  by  canals  from  the  river  or 
other  streams,  artificial  fountains  are  constructed  in  the  following 
manner.  A  well  or  pit  is  dug,  and  water  found  ;  usually  at  the 
depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  Tlien,  following  the  slope  of  the 
plain  about  E.  S.  E.  another  circular  pit  is  dug  at  the  distance 
perhaps  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more,  and  connected  at  the  bottom 
with  the  former,  so  that  the  water  will  just  flow  into  it.  A  suc- 
cession of  such  pits  or  wells  is  thus  dug  and  connected  ;  until  at 
length  the  water  is  brought  to  the  surface  and  becomes  a  running 
stream,  which  is  then  distributed  over  the  fields.  This  happens 
after  half  a  mile  or  a  mile,  according  to  the  declivity  of  the 
plain.  In  this  way,  a  portion  of  the  water  which  has  been  once 
used  and  absorbed  in  irrigation,  is  again  recovered  and  employed 
a  second  time. 

These  subterranean  canals  may  be  traced  along  the  plain  by 
the  long  ranges  of  circular  mounds  around  their  openings.  Some 
ranges  of  this  kind  are  seen  beginning  even  near  the  Meid^n. 
In  passing  south  along  the  Haj  road,  about  an  hour  from  the 
city,  is  a  small  stream  in  a  deej)  artificial  channel  formed  in  this 
way.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  further  is  another  similar  stream, 
called  Nahr  Sabineh,  as  watering  the  village  of  that  name  a 
little  further  east.     Ten  minutes  further,  and  at  the  like  distance 

■  J.  Lw  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1854,  p.         *  The   same  ;    Bibliotb.  Sac.   1854,  p 
06.  332 

'  The  same ;  M&  note. 
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fiom  the  foot  of  Jebd  Aswad^  is  a  larger  streaniy  called  el- 
Berdy,  collected  in  the  same  manner ;  the  head  of  its  canal 
being^twenty  minutes  west  of  the  road,  and  five  minutes  beyond 
the  Druze  village  of  Ashraf  lyeh.  It  waters  the  village  of  Ba- 
weidah  about  an  hour  east  of  tHe  road ;  and  is  exhausted  in  the 
gardens  and  fields  below  it.^  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
plain,  beyond  Makstlrah,  two  similar  canals  are  mentioned.*  It 
is  also  said,  that  between  the  city  and  the  lakes  there  are  several 
series  of  these  canals  ;  one  range  commencing  where  the  waters 
of  a  preceding  one  b^in  to  be  dispersed  over  the  surfiEUse.* 

Many  of  these  canals  are  now  choked  up  with  rubbish  and 
earth,  and  are  no  longer  in  use ;  though  they  may  still  be  traced 
by  their  mounds.  The  amount  of  time  and  labour,  of  ingenuity 
and  expense,  which  the  various  contrivances  for  irrigating  the 
plain  have  cost,  is  incalculable.  It  would  appear,  that  for  many 
centuries  past,  as  at  the  present  day,  the  inhabitants  have  been 
living  upon  the  industry  of  their  forefathers. 

The  Lakes. — ^The  plain  of  Damascus  slopes  gently  towaids 
the  east,  or  rather  1B.  S.  E.  for  about  twenty  miles ;  where  it 
reaches  its  greatest  depression  in  a  broad  basin  containing  three 
lakes.  Beyond  these  the  plain  gradually  rises  again,  for  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles,  to  the  range  of  the  TeML  The  lakes  and  the 
great  basin  have  no  outlet ;  and  are  the  natural  receptacle  for 
the  waters  of  all  the  rivers  and  fountains  of  the  plain  of  Da- 
mascus. 

These  lakes  have  hitherto  been  comparatively  unknown.* 
No  traveller  had  visited  them.  One  or  two  of  the  missionaries 
had  passed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  them  ;  and  my  journal  con- 
tains notes  of  all  the  information  they  could  afford  me.  But  in 
November  of  the  same  year,  (1852,)  Messrs  Robson,  Porter,  and 
Barnett,  made  an  excursion  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
them  ;  a  full  account  of  which,  drawn  up  by  Mr  Porter,  has 
been  published.'  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  present  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  results  of  their  examination. 

The  two  northern  lakes  receive  the  waters  of  the  Barada, 
and  of  all  the  northern  portion  of  the  plain.  The  southernmost 
of  these,  called  Bahret  el-Kibleh,  ^  South  lake,'  lies  more  towards 
the  west  than  the  other,  which  is  hence  called  Bahret  esh-Shilr- 
kiyeh    ^  East  lake.'     They  are  nearly  of  the  same  size  ;  not 

'  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1854,  p.  '  The  same ;  oomnmnioated  in  a  mann- 

842,  MH. — Yet  on  the  map  to  Uurckhurdt  script  Note. 

the  Beni y  is  put  down  as  rising  near  Ka-  ^  Even  Abnlfeda  speaks  of  them  only  as 

tana  und  ilowin*^  to  the  lakes ;  in  that  of  one  lake ;  Tab.  Syr.  SuppL  ed.  Kdfaler,  pw 

Berghaus  it  rises  high  up  on  the  side  of  157. 

Hermon.     It  never  flows  to  the  lakes.  *  Bibliotheca  S^cra,    April   1S54,  pp 

*  The  same  ;  in  BibUoth.  Sac    1854,  p.  829-344. 
454. 
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Tarying  much  from  six  or  seven  miles  in  diameter,  and  about 
twenty  miles  in  circumference.  They  are  separated  by  a  tract  of 
higher  solid  ground  nearly  a  mile  in  width.  The  surface  of  the 
lakes  is  covered  partly  by  tracts  of  clear  water  ;  and  partly  by 
vast  thickets  of  tall  reeds  or  waving  canes,  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  in  height.  The  western  side  of  the  Bahret  el-Kibleh  runs 
from  Judeidet  el-KhSis  in  the  southwest  to  'Ataibeh  in  the 
northeast,  about  two  hours.  Into  this  lake  two  main  branches 
of  the  Barada  empty  themselves ;  one  just  south  of  'Ataibeh, 
the  other  some  distance  still  further  south.  The  universal  tes- 
timony of  the  people  of  the  region  is,  that  the  Barada  always 
thus  flows  into  the  lake ;  and,  also,  that  the  lake  itself  never 
becomes  wholly  dry.  If  there  are  exceptions  to  this  statement, 
they  must  be  in  years  of  uncommon  drought,  and  very  rare. 
Into  the  eastern  lake  flows  another  arm  of  the  Barada,  north  of 
'Ataibeh.  It  receives  like\vi8e  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Taurah  ; 
and  also  in  winter  the  Nahr  el-Mukubrit  coming  down  by 
Maksi^rah.  But  its  main  supply  is  said  to  come  from  the  surplus 
waters  of  the  other  lake  during  the  winter  season  ;  which  flow 
to  it- through  a  deep  and  wide  trench  near  its  southwestern  part, 
80  regular  that  it  might  seem  to  be  artificial  ;  though  it  is  not 
80.  When  the  waters  are  high,  the  two  lakes  are  said  to  ap- 
proach nearer  to  each  other  in  several  places  ;  and  in  one  narrow 
Wady  even  to  meet.  But  this  is  not  usual ;  and  for  the  most 
part  the  tract  between  them  varies  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile 
in  breadth. 

From  these  lakes  the  markets  of  Damascus  are  said  to  be 
supplied  with  fresh  flsh  to  some  extent.*  The  reedy  thickets 
are  the  favourite  retreat  of  wild  swine. 

The  third  lake  lies  south  and  southeast  of  the  village  of 
Heijaneh  ;  whence  it  takes  the  name  of  Bahret  Heijanch.  It 
is  separated  from  the  Bahret  el-Kibleh  by  a  tract  of  higher 
ground  an  hour  in  width  ;  and  has  no  connection  with  that  lake. 
It  is  smaller  than  the  other  lakes ;  the  diameter  being  some  five 
miles,  and  the  circumference  not  much  more  than  fifteen.  The 
river  A'waj  enters  its  northwest  corner,  about  twenty  minutes 
distant  from  the  village  Heijaneh.  In  November  1852,  both 
the  river  and  the  lake  were  entirely  dry  ;  but  the  waving  reeds 
and  the  colour  of  the  soil  marked  distinctly  the  limits  of  the 
water  of  the  lake  during  the  winter.  The  neighbouring  inhabi- 
tants said  that  it  rarely  dries  up  wholly.  A  winter  torrent, 
called  the  Liwa,  coming  from  the  south,  enters  the  lake  at  the 
southwest  comer. 

The  three  easternmost  villages  of  the  plain  of  Damascus, 

'  Seetzen,  Rcisen  I.  p.  S04. 
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Maks^lrah,  'Ataibeh,  and  Heij&neh,  lie  in  a  direct  line,  bearing 
from  the  latter  N.  27°  E.  The  whole  of  the  immense  tract  on 
the  south  and  east  of  the  lakes,  is  now  without  any  settled 
inhabitants.  In  the  autumn  it  is  parched  and  desolate.  But 
in  the  spring  it  yields  excellent  pasturage  ;  and  is  then  covered 
with  the  wide-spreading  flocks  of  the  Beifi  SOkhr  and  Wulid 
'Aly. 

On  the  rising  plain  beyond  the  lakes,  midway  between  these 
and  the  Telltil,  are  seen  three  ruins,  apparently  of  large  struc- 
tures, several  miles  apart,  called  by  the  Arabs  DiytHra  (convents). 
They  have  never  been  visited,  nor  is  their  origin  or  character 
known.  Possibly  they  may  be  the  "  places  that  protect  from 
an  enemy,"  or  fortified  posts,  spoken  of  by  Abulfeda  in  connec- 
tion with  the  lakes.* 

Agriculture.  Fruits. — The  portions  of  the  plain  adjacent 
to  the  city,  are  mostly  devoted  to  the  culture  of  fruit  and  garden 
vegetables.  In  the  remoter  parts,  all  the  various  species  of  grain 
for  the  use  of  man  or  beast  are  raised  in  profusion.  Tobacco, 
cotton,  flax,  hemp,  madder-roots,  ricinus,  are  also  cultivated  to 
a  considerable  extent.  But  of  tobacco  only  a  small  part  of  the 
quantity  consumed  is  thus  supplied  ;  and  the  madder-plant  is 
much  more  cultivated  in  the  plain  of  Nebk.' 

Of  trees,  the  olive  is  the  most  abundant,  and  the  orchards 
furnish  about  one  fourth  part  of  the  oil  consumed  at  Damascus 
for  eating,  burning,  and  soap-boiling.^  The  tall  and  slender 
poj)lars  tot)  are  seen  in  many  parts  with  their  silvery  foliage, 
especially  along  the  valley  and  streams  of  the  Barada  ;  they 
furnish  almost  the  only  timber  used  for  building.  For  fuel  the 
wood  of  the  olive  and  apricot  is  mainly  used."*  A  few  palm 
trees,  cypresses,  and  plane  trees  are  occasionally  seen.  But  the 
glory  of  Damascus  are  its  gardens  and  forests  of  fruit  trees, 
which  surround  the  city  for  miles,  and  almost  hide  it  from  view. 
Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  abundant  and  cheap.  The  ])rofusion 
of  water  is  favourable  to  their  cultivation  ;  and  also  especially  to 
the  growth  of  fruit  trees.  Almost  every  species  of  fmit  is  pro- 
duced around  Damascus  ;  either  in  the  plain  or  in  the  valley  of 
the  Barada.  Besides  the  olive,  we  either  saw  or  h^ard  expressly 
named  the  following,  viz.  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  (in  the  courts 
of  the  houses,)  apples,  j)ears,  (][uinces,  peaches,  apricots,  almonds, 
plums,  prunes,  grapes,  figs,  pomegranates,  mulberries,  walnuts, 
hazel-nuts,  pistachios,  etc.^     The  wines  of  Damascus  are  among 

*  Tab   Syr.  Suppl.  ed.  Koliler,  p.  157.  Also   von   Troilo  p.    440. — According  to 

*  Bowriiig's  Report,  pp.  17,  18,  93.  Scl)uhert.  the  most  common  fruit  tree   is 
'  Ibid,  p.  IG,  92.  the  npricot ;  its  fmit  is  delicious,  and  is 

*  Sectzen,  lieiscn,  I  p.  20  often    e:it<;n   by   the    inhabitants    green; 

*  Comp.  Lands  of  the  Bible,  11.  p.  32C.  Reise  III.  p.  284  aq. 
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the  best  of  Syria.  Grapes  ripen  early  in  July  ;  and  are  said  to 
be  found  in  the  market  during  eight  months.*  Such  is  this 
Bplendid  plain,  the  seat  of  this  great  oriental  city.  Well  might 
Abulfeda  say  of  it :  "  The  Ghtltah  of  Damascus  is  one  of  the 
four  paradises,  which  are  the  most  excellent  of  the  beautiful 
places  of  the  earth.  They  are  the  Ghtltah  of  Damascus,  the 
She'ab  of  Bauwan,  the  river  of  Ubulleh,  and  Soghd  oT  Samar- 
kand. The  Ghtltah  of  Damascus  excels  the  other  three." '  In 
like  manner  Julian  calls  Damascus  "the  eye  of  the  whole 
east." » 

The  City. — Thus  embosomed  in  a  wide  forest  of  fruit  trees, 
intersected  and  surrounded  by  sparkling  streams,  in  the  midst 
of  an  earthly  paradise,  lies  the  far-famed  Damascus,  one  of 
the  oldest  cities  of  the  world.  The  approach  to  it  is  most  beau- 
tiful, whether  from  the  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon,  or  by  the  great 
northern  road  from  Hamah  and  Aleppo,  or  also  from  the  eastern 
desert. 

The  city,  as  I  have  already  said,  lies  about  a  mile  from  the 
base  of  Jcbel  Kasytln.  Its  geographical  position  does  not  vary 
much  from  Lat.  33°  32'  28''  N.  and  Long.  36°  20'  E.  from 
Greenwich.* — The  elevation  of  the  site  above  the  sea,  according 
to  Schubert,  is  2186  Paris  feet,'  equivalent  to  about  2330  English 
feet. 

The  name  Damasaia  is  from  the  ancient  Hebrew  appella- 
tion, Dammesek,^  In  the  Arabic  form  Dimeshk,  this  name  is 
found  only  in  geographical  writers/  In  popular  usage  the  city 
is  known  only  as  esh-Skdm,  the  general  name  for  Syria,  signify- 
ing the  left  or  north.' 

By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Damascus  are 
Muhammedans.  It  is  indeed  a  chief  city  of  the  Muslim  faith  ; 
where  the  Syrian  Haj  is  gathered  and  takes  its  departure  ever}^ 
year.  The  population  of  Damascus  and  the  adjacent  \dllage  of 
Si'ilihiyeh,  as  taken  from  the  census  of  the  Egyptian  government 
in  1838,  is  as  follows  : 

'  Seetzen,  Reisen  I.  p.  140.  2304  Par.  feet ;    Reisen  I.  p.  729.     Mr 

•  Abulfeda,  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kohler,  p.  100.  Porter's  resmlt  was  2200  Eng.  feet     The 

*  Epist  24,  ad  Serapion.  averajje  is  just  Schubert's  nieasxirotnent— 

♦  This  is  the  position  assigned  hy  Berg-  According  to  Mr  Porter,  Jebel  Kasyiin  is 
lians,  (Mem.  on  hb*  Map.  p.  28);  and  I  3814  Eng.   feet  above  the  sea;  or  1614 
am  not  aware  of  any  later  or  better  speci-  f«<?t  above  the  plain.     Ms.  note, 
fication  yet  published.     The  longitude  is  '  Heb.  p'^'Sl .  later  pt^lS'l^  .  Gr.  Ao/ia- 
of  course  only  an  approximation  by  means  (rK6s. 

of  itineraries ;    and  Kiepert,  on   his  new  '  Abulfeda  Tab.  Syr.  p.  100.    Schultcns 

map,  has  placed  it  one  or  two  minutes  fur-  Vita  Salad.  Ind.  art.  DamascM.              % 

ther  west.     The  latitude  is  from  ob.serva-  »•  So  Cairo  is  Arab.  el-Kahirah  ;  but  if 

tions  by  Seetzen  and  Cony ;  see  Berghaus  aniver.«yilly  known  only  as  Mu9r,  the  ge- 

!•  c  neral  name  of  Egj'pt ;  see  above,  VoL  I 

•  Reise    IIL    p.  283.      Russegger   has  p.  23.  [i.  35.] 
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Muslims  and  Drnzes 

■            • 

74,964 

Jews      .... 

■            .            • 

4,630 

Christians : 

Greeks 

6,995 

Greek  Catholics 

6,195 

Syriaas 

260 

Syrian  Catholics          .           , 

350 

•      Maronites 

405 

Armenians 

405 

Armenian  Catholics    . 

235 

latins .            •            •            . 

110 

13,955 

Slaves  and  servants    . 

4,000 

m 

Soldiers           .... 

6,000 

Strangers  and  proteg^ 

5,000 

15,000 

Total 


108,549 


But  these  numbers  are  regarded  as  being  much  below  the  truth. 
In  1852  the  population  of  Damascus  sdone  was  generally  esti*- 
mated  at  150,000  souls.  ^ 

The  ancient  city  lay  wholly  on  the  south  of  the  Barada, 
which  flowed  along  its  northern  wall.  In  modem  times  a  smaU 
Kuburb  has  been  extended  across  the  river  on  the  northwestern 
quarter.  A  much  larger  suburb  has  grown  up  on  the  southwest 
and  south ;  and  then  the  Meiddn  has  been  built  up  along  the 
Haj  road  southwards.  Hence,  instead  of  the  ancient  oval  fDrm 
of  the  city,  it  now  resembles  a  large  polygonal  kite,  with  a  long 
tail  extending  towards  the  soutli.'  A  modem  wall  surrounds 
the  whole  ;  while  the  old  southern  wall  is  still  seen  sweeping 
around  through  the  middle  of  the  city  to  the  castle.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  city  along  the  modern  extemal  wall  is  about 
four  miles. ^ 

Some  of  the  streets  of  the  city  make  a  good  impression  ;  but 
in  general  they  are  mean  and  dirty,  and  also  narrow  and  crooked. 
They  are  paved  with  basalt  in  the  oriental  manner,  having  a  lower 
channel  or  passage  in  the  middle.  In  some  there  are  pits  or 
sinks  of  filth,  so  large  and  deep  as  hardly  to  be  passed  without 
danger.^  The  princij)al  street  of  the  city  extends  from  the 
eastern  gate,  in  a  tolerably  straight  direction,  quite  through  the 
city  to  one  of  the  western  gates.  It  usually  presents  a  busy 
scene  of  comers  and  goers,   and  of  oriental   commerce.     This 


*  The  estimates  in  Bowring*8  Report  are 
lower;  pp.  4,  7. 

'  The  Meid.in  was  hnilt  np  during  the 
last  century.  Maiindrell,  in  1007,  describes 
the  city  as  "  of  a  long  straight  figure ;  its 
eilris  pointing  tieer  northeast  and  southwest. 
It  is  verv  slender  in  the  middle :  but 
swells  bigger  at  each  end,  especially  at 
that  towards  the  northeast.'*  Journey  etc. 
April  27th. — Niebuhr's  plan  of  Damascus 


is  exceedingly  defective  and  unlike;  Reibe- 
beschr.  II.  PL  LI. 

'  Dr  Wilson  rode  around  the  walls  in 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes ;  Lands  of  the 
Bible  II.  p.  364.  Seetzen  gives  the  dia- 
nicter  of  the  city  from  the  eastern  gate  to 
the  western  at  30  minutes;  from  north  to 
south  one  hour;  Reisen  I.  p.  277. 

*  Comp  Bowriug's  Report,  p.  98, 
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itreet  has  various  names  in  different  parts  among  the  Muslim 
mhabitants  ;  but  the  Christians  regard  it  as  ^^  the  street  which  is 
called  Straight'*  of  the  New  Testament  ;  in  which  Paul  so- 
journed.* It  is  reported  and  believed,  that  a  colonnade,  or  row 
of  colunms  on  each  side,  formerly  ran  along  the  whole  extent  of 
the  street ;  and  the  remains  of  the  columns  are  said  to  be  still 
found  within  the  adjacent  houses.  If  all  this  be  true,  there 
may  be  some  foundation  for  the  hypothesis  ;  but  I  could  hear  of 
no  one  who  had  actually  seen  the  columns. 

Many  of  the  streets  are  closed  by  gates,  as  at  Cairo. 
These  are  shut  every  night  an  hour  and  a  h^  after  sunset ;  but 
are  opened  to  any  one  wishing  to  pass,  on  payment  of  a  few 
paras.  The  external  gates  of  the  city  are  quite  numerous  ;  there 
are  said  to  be  not  less  than  thirty  or  forty  in  all.  Some  of  the 
principal  ones  are  :  Bab  esh-Shilrky,  the  eastern  gate ;  Bab 
Tilma  (Thomas)  on  the  northeast ;  Bab  es-Sal&m,  on  the  north  ; 
B&b  es-Sdlihiyeh,  on  the  northwest ;  Bab  es-Surijeh,  on  the 
west ;  Bab  Allah,  gate  of  God,  at  the  south  end  of  the  Meidan, 
where  the  Haj  passes  out. 

The  Christian  quarter  occupies  the  whole  eastern  portion  of 
the  city.  The  Jewish  quarter  is  adjacent  to  it  on  the  west ;  but 
lies  mostly  on  the  south  of  the  principal  street,  the  *  Straight.' 
The  rest  of  the  city,  with  the  suburbs  on  the  northwest  and  south, 
is  inhabited  by  the  Muhammedans. 

The  houses  along  the  streets  are  in  general  built  with  a 
framework  of  timber,  filled  in  with  the  clayey  soil  of  the  plain. 
The  better  sort  have  at  the  bottom  a  few  courses  of  stone. 
With  great  care  these  houses  are  tolerably  durable,  and  last  for 
many  years  ;  but  if  neglected,  they  soon  tumble  down.  The 
houses  of  the  wealthy  are  externally  not  less  mean  and  unattrac- 
tive than  the  rest ;  while  the  interior  of  very  many  is  highly 
decorated,  and  the  courts  furnished  with  gushing  fountains  and 
flowering  shrubs. 

We  called  at  the  house  of  Mr  Wood,  the  British  consul, 
who  was  also  acting  as  American  consular  agent.  I  had  letters 
to  him  ;  but  he  was  absent  at  BliUdan,  preparing  a  summer 
residence.  His  lady  received  us,  and  we  spent  a  pleasant  hour. 
The  consul  was  residing  in  the  Muslim  quarter,  in  one  of  the 
better  class  of  Muslim  houses.  In  its  external  appearance,  next 
the  street,  it  did  not  differ  from  others.  The  entrance  was  so 
constructed,  as  to  prevent  any  one  outside  from  looking  in. 
There  was  a  very  large  interior  court,  surrounded  by  the  lofty 
and  decorated  walls  of  the  house.  Here  were  two  immense  tanks 
of  flowing  water,  and  also  two  smaller  ones.     In  the  court  wa« 

*  Acts  9,  11. 
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a  profiision  of  trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  the  orange,  citrOn,  and 
the  like.  Among  the  shrubs  the  oleander  was  conspicuous  ;  and 
there  was  one  rare  specimen  of  the  white  oleander,  which  had 
been  procured  with  difficulty.  On  the  south  side  of  the  court  was 
the  open  arcade  or  alcove,  where  the  family  pass  the  day  in  hot 
weather.  Adjacent  to  it  was  the  salon  of  reception.  This  last 
had  also  its  fountain  in  the  lower  part,  with  a  floor  of  marble  ; 
and  the  high  walls  were  gorgeously  decorated  in  the  oriental 
style.  This  was  said  to  be  a  good  specimen  of  the  best  Damas- 
cus houses  ;  perhaps  in  this  case  with  some  European  improve- 
ments. The  court  was  indeed  most  beautiful.  The  houses  of 
the  wealthy  Hebrew  merchants  are  likewise  described  as  be'Bg 
very  sumptuous  inside.* 

The  walls  of  the  houses  are  decorated  with  inscriptions  from 
the  Koran  or  the  Scriptures,  according  as  the  owner  is  a  Mu- 
hammedan  or  a  Christian. 

The  castle  is  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  old 
city,  on  the  Barada,  which  flows  along  its  northern  wall.  It  is 
a  large  and  high  quadrangular  fortress,  with  towers;  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  fosse.  It  is  said  to  be  within  like  a  little  town. 
In  its  present  form,  it  probably  dates  from  the  middle  ages  ; 
though  in  some  portions  it  exhibits  traces  of  higher  antiquity, 
which  will  be  described  further  on. 

There  are  numerous  mosks  ;  the  number  is  said  to  be  over 
eighty.^  Their  domes  and  minarets  give  variety  and  beauty  to 
the  aspect  of  the  city  ;  and  some  of  the  latter  are  very  tasteful. 
The  j)rincipal  mosk,  that  of  the  Ommiades,  was  anciently  a 
church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  ;  and  as  such  will  be  further 
described  among  the  antiquities  of  the  city.  The  churches  of 
the  Christians  are  comparatively  very  few  ;  and  still  fewer  the 
Hebrew  synagogues. 

The  largest  and  most  splendid  of  the  many  Khans  in 
Damascus,  is  that  of  Asad  Pasha,  erected  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.^  It  has  a  noble  dome  ;  and  its  architecture  is 
hardly  surpassed  in  lightness  and  elegance.  These  Khans  are 
frecpiented  by  merchants  from  other  cities  and  distant  lands  ; 
and,  on  the  arrival  of  the  caravans,  present  an  appearance  of 
great  bustle  and  business. 

The  bazars  are  one  of  the  curiosities  of  Damascus.  They 
are  all  in  one  quarter  of  the  city  ;  but  are  separated  according 
to  the  different  wares  sold,  or  the  different  trades  carried  on  in 
them.     They  are  usually  covered  arcades,  with  a  row  of  narrow 

*  Lands  of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  338  sq.  ney.    He  held  the  office  of  Pasha  for  fifteen 

'  Knsseggcr,  I.p.  730.     Seetzen  reports  years;    and  was  distinguished  as  au  np- 

143  as  the  munher;  Rt'isen,  I.  p.  270.  right  man  and  puhlic  benefactor.    Volney  s 

The  history  of  Asjui  is  given  by  Vol-  V<^yage,  etc    II.  p.  234. 
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shops  on  each  side.  Some  of  the  bazars  are  quite  extensive  ;  as 
those  of  the  goldsmiths,  druggists,  pipemakers,  dealers  in 
clothing,  hardware,  cotton  stuffs,  etc.  Indeed  there  is  a  separate 
bazar  for  almost  every  commodity  of  trade,  from  the  most  sump- 
tuous articles  of  luxury  down  to  the  most  ordinary  necessities 
and  conveniences  of  common  life.  The  multitude  of  merchants 
and  artisans,  the  moving  throng  of  purchasers  and  loungers,  and 
the  many  confectioners  and  dealers  in  ices  and  sherbet  threading 
their  way  among  the  crowds,  generally  in  various  and  often  in 
splendid  costume,  talking,  bargaining,  disputing,  and  sometimes 
swearing,  at  the  top  of  their  lungs  ;  all  these  produce  a  confu- 
sion and  present  a  scene,  which  belongs  only  to  oriental  charac- 
ter, and  can  be  found  only  in  a  great  oriental  city.. 

With  the  bazars  and  Kh^ns  stand  connected  the  manu- 
factures and  commerce  of  the  city.  The  former  are  still  exten- 
sive ;  though  less  renowned  than  in  former  days.  The  cele- 
brated Damascus  sword-blades  are  found  no  more.  The  da- 
mask stuffs,  which  already  in  ancient  times  took  their  name 
from  the  city,*  are  still  woven  here  ;  though  surpassed  by  the 
similar  fabrics  of  western  Europe.  The  number  of  looms  in 
Damascus  for  mixed  stuffs  of  silk  and  cotton,  is  reckoned  at 
four  thousand ;  for  cotton  alone,  four  hundred.'^  Gold  and 
silver  thread  is  also  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent ;'  as 
also  gold  and  silver  work  in  general,  elegant  saddlery  and 
trappings,  delicate  oils,  perfumes,  balsams,  articles  for  the 
toilet,  etc.  Soap  is  made  in  considerable  quantity  for  home 
use,  and  is  not  exported.* 

The  commerce  of  Damascus  is  mainly  either  with  Europe 
through  its  port  Beirdt  ;  or  with  Bagdad,  from  which  it  receives 
the  products  of  the  east.  The  foreign  houses  are  cliiefly  in 
Beirdt;  there  being  no  English  house  in  Damascus  itself. 
There  is  a  large  number  of  merchants,  both  Muhammedan  and 
Christian,  who  thus  trade  with  Europe  ;  and  also  more  than 
twenty  Jewish  houses,  which  are  in  general  the  most  wealthy.' 
Between  Damascus  and  Bagdad,  there  is  a  large  caravan  once 
and  sometimes  twice  or  more  in  a  year,  consisting  of  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  camels.  The  route  is  by  way  of  Pal- 
myra, and  tlie'uce  eastward,  till  it  joins  the  caravan  road  from 
Aleppo  to  Br^ad.     The  Euphrates  is  crossed  at  Hit.' 

The  baths  of  Damascus  are  justly  famous  for  their  architec- 

*  Am.  3,  12  Heb.  andVulg.  SeeGesen.     pp.  364,  36r>.--Ejirly  in  June,   1843,  Dr 
Lex.  art.  pST3^ .  Wilson  saw  the  Bagilod  caravan  jost  ar- 

*  Bowrim^s  Report,  p.  20,  rived  at  Damascus,  and  unloading  in  the 
t  Ibid.  p.  21.  plain  outside  of  the  eastern  gate.  It  con- 
«  j5{^  p]  12^  sisted  of  4500  camels,  loaded  principally 

•  Ibid.  p.  94.'  vnth   spices,    tobacco,    and   a  variety  of 

•  Ibid*  p.  45.'    Lftndfl  of  the  Bible,  H.    ^"^»«^  fS^^^     I^»*^- 
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tural  splendour,  their  neatness,  convenience,  and  luxury.  In 
tliis  particular,  Damascus,  from  the  abundance  of  its  waters, 
may  well  surpass  all  other  oriental  cities.* 

Coffee-houses  exist  in  great  number,  and  are  often  described 
by  travellers  in  extravagant  terms.'  They  usually  include  a 
court  with  trees  and  fountains.  The  largest  and  most  fre- 
quented are  situated  on  and  over  the  Barada,  as  it  flows  through 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  city.  One  of  these  I  visited.  A 
balcony  extended  out  over  the  stream,  and  was  embosomed  in 
trees  and  foliage.  Great  numbers  of  small  glass  lamps  were 
everywhere  suspended  ;  and  at  night,  when  these  are  all  lighted, 
the  whole  effect  must  be  magical.  Unfortunately  I  was  there  at 
mid-day,  when  the  aspect  of  everything  was  shabby  and  dirty. 
Smoking,  and  sipping  coffee,  sherbet,  or  ices,  are  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  the  visitors.^  Sometimes  however  the  oriental 
story-teller  is  still  found  in  them  ;  who  understands  both  how  to 
secure  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  and  to  draw  upon  their  loose 
change.* 

On  Saturday  I  rode  out  with  Mr  Porter  through  the  eastern 
gate  of  the  city.  Just  outside  and  near  by  is  a  mound  of 
rubbish  of  considerable  elevation  ;  from  which  there  is  a  good 
view  of  the  general  features  of  the  suiTOunding  mountains  and 
of  the  plain.  In  the  south  arc  the  ranges  of  Jebel  Mani'a  and 
Jebel  el-Aswad,  between  which  flows  the  A'waj.  Towards  the 
southwest  are  the  ridges  of  Anti-Lebanon,  and  Jebel  esh-Sheikh 
rearing  his  glittering  crown  lar  above  them  all.  On  the  west  is 
the  naked  and  desolate  ridge  of  Jebel  Kasytin,  resembling  tlie 
mountains  of  pjgypt,  with  its  lofty  summit  and  Wely.  More  to 
the  south  is  seen  the  chasm  of  tlie  Barada,  and  the  road  from 
Salihiyeh  winding  up  its  northern  side  to  tlie  Kubbet  en-Nusr, 
so  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  })rospcct;  Further  to  the  right  is 
the  chasm  of  the  valley  coniinj]:  from  Helbon  ;  and  bevond  it  the 
sharp  conical  lofty  peak  of  Jebel  Tiniveh.  Still  more  to  tho 
rijxht,  the  rido:e  trends  eastward  and  is  lost  in  the  deserts 
south  of  Palmyra.  A  second  ridge  is  visible  beyond  its  western 
part,  w^hich  also  runs  out  eastwards  into  the  desert.^  Far  in 
the  east,  beyond  the  lakes,  and  ten  or  twelve  hours  distant,  are 
dimlv  seen  the  forms  of  the  Telliil. 

We  now  rode  along  the  south  side  of  .he  city  to  the  Meidan. 

'  Comp.  Schubert,  III.  p.  301.  times,  as  also  at  Sidon.     Pococke  II.  i.  p. 

'  Seetzen  gives  tlie  number  at   110,   in  125, 

his  flay  ;  Keiseii  I.  p.  270.  *  Pococke  II.  i.  p.  122.     0.  v.    Richter 

"  Comp.  Lands  of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  327.  pp.  Ul,   ir>2. 
— The  ice  or  snow  for  the  use  of  these  es-  ^  For  these  and  other  ridges  thus   run- 
tablishmeuta  is  said  to  be  brought  from  ning  out  from  Anti-Lebanon,  and  cros-sed  by 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh  ;  but  I  did  not  learn  tho  the  road  to  Hums,  see  .J.  L.  Porter  in  Bib- 
particulars.      In  Pocoeke's  day  also  this  Uotheca  Sacra,  1854,  pp.  GS5-693. 
was  tlie  case  ;  and  probalily  too  in  ancient 
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After  looking  at  the  broad  street  through  which  the  Haj  passes 
out  and  enters,  and  along  which  this  suburb  has  grown  up,  we 
struck  through  the  city  northwest  by  the  green  minaret,*  and  by 
the  immense  barracks,  to  the  Merj  on  the  west  of  the  city,  a 
tract  somewhat  lower  than  the  adjacent  ])lain.  It  is  an  open 
and  beautiful  spot,  appropriately  called  Merj;  lor  it  is  truly  a 
Terdant  '  meadow,'  with  the  Barada  and  several  of  its  branches 
meandering  and  babbling  through  it.'  Here  we  saw  where  two 
large  streams  are  taken  out  on  the  south  side.  One,  the 
Banius,  branches  oflf  in  the  western  part,  and  goes  to  supply 
the  fountains  and  gardens  within  the  city.  The  other,  the 
'Akrabany,  is  led  oflF  lower  down,  and  within  the  line  of  houses, 
if  I  remember  right ;  and  being  also  carried  through  the  city  by 
a  covered  channel,  it  goes  to  water,  the  fields  around  the  village 
of  *Akrabeh  an  hour  beyond. 

The  Merj  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  Haj  ;  and  here  is  situated 
the  Tekiyeh,  or  hospital  for  the  pilgrims.  It  is  a  large  quad- 
rangular enclosure,  divided  into  two  courts.  In  the  southern  is 
a  large  and  fine  mosk,  with  its  dome  and  two  minarets.  Around 
the  wall  of  the  court  mns  a  row,  of  cells,  with  a  portico  or 
gallery  of  columns  in  front.  Over  each  cell  is  a  small  dome, 
and  another  over  the  portico  in  front  of  it ;  forming  thus  two 
rows  of  small  domes  around  the  court.  The  appearance  is 
singular.  The  other  court  is  similar,  except  the  mosk.  Here 
poor  pilgrims  are  lodged  and  fed  ;  especially  those  going  to,  or 
returning  from  Mecca  with  the  Haj.  This  hospital  was  founded 
by  Sultan  Selim  I,  about  A.  D.  1516,  for  this  specific  purpose  ; 
and  was  endowed  by  him  with  a  revenue  of  seven  thousand 
ducats  from  lands  and  villages  ;  hke  the  Tekiyeh  at  Jerusalem." 
There  are  likewise  hospitals  in  various  parts  of  the  city  ;  and 
among  them  three  for  leprous  persons.* 

We  followed  down  the  open  stream  of  the  Barada,  crossing 
and  recrossing  its  limpid  waters,  until  it  enters  that  part  of  the 
city,  which  lies  north  of  the  ancient  wall.  On  our  way  home 
we  found  ourselves  compelled  to  make  a  circuit,  because  one  of 
the  streets  through  wliich  we  were  to  pass,  near  the  horse  bazar, 
was  entirely  obstructed  by  a  crowd  of  wild  horses  just  brought 
in  from  the  desert.  In  those  uninhabited  tracts,  these  horses,  it  is 
said,  are  left  to  run  wild  till  the  age  of  three  or  four  years  ;  after 
which  they  are  caught  and  brought  to  the  city  for  sale. 

We  also  took  in  our  way  the  enormous  plane  tree,  Plata- 

*  Corap.  Pococke  11.  i.  p.  121.  *  v.  Hammer's  Gesthr.  A  Osman.  Reichs, 

•  Comp.  Seetzen  Reisen  I.  p.  282.  0.  v,  II.  p.  488.  See  ubove,  Vol  II.  p.  3.  [  iL 
Richterpp.  149,  150.— The  earlier  travel-  322.]— Comp.  Seetzen  Reisen  L  p.  282. 
lers  speak  of  the  Merj  as  Afj^r  Damawe-  0.  v.  Richter  p.  150. 

ma;  80.  v,  Troilo  p.  443.     Maundrell  Apr.         *  Seetzen  Reisen  L  p.  277. 
29tlL  etc  etc. 
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nu8  orienfalis,  which  is  one  of  the  lions  of  the  city.*  The  trnnk 
measures  twenty-nine  feet  in  circumference.  How  many  are  the 
vicissitudes  and  revolutions  of  the  city,  which  it  has  witnessed 
in  its  day ! 

The  streets  of  Damascus  are  full  of  dogs,  homeless  and 
without  a  master.  By  day  they  lie  and  sleep  anywhere,  and 
trouble  nobody  unless  provoked  ;  seeming  to  act  on  the  principle 
of  "  live  and  let  live."  But  let  a  strange  dog  make  his  appear- 
ance, and  all  the  dogs  of  the  quarter  set  upon  him  at  once.  I 
was  amused  at  seeing  a  dog  following  two  soldiers  on  horseback  ; 
some  twenty  or  thirty  dogs  were  after  him,  yelling  with  all  the 
strength  of  their  lungs  ;  while  the  stranger,  as  if  conscious  of 
his  military  protection,  kept  quietly  along  by  the  side  of  his 
master's  horse.' 

The  abundance  of  water  furnished  by  the  Barada,  which 
alone  gives  fertility  and  beauty  to  the  city  and  plain,  and  which 
adds  so  greatly  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, is  nevertheless  not  without  its  drawbacks.  Where  every 
one  desires  to  have  as  much  as  possible,  all  are  of  course  jealous 
of  their  rights.  The  Christians  of  the  city  complain  that  the 
Muslims  take  more  than  their  share  ;  and  as  the  latter  are  on 
the  west,  and  first  receive  the  water,  the  complaint  may  well 
have  some  foundation.  All  the  villages  and  gardens  of  the 
plain  have  their  prescribed  rights  upon  the  water.  These  are  of 
long  standing,  and  have  often  been  judicially  decided.  Indeed, 
the  regulation  of  the  water,  so  as  to  satisfy  these  prescriptive 
rights  and  claims,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  And 
tluis  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  every  drop  of  the  water  of  the 
Barada  has  to  run  according  to  law. 

The  presence  of  such  immense  quantities  of  water,  with  so 
many  reservoirs  and  fountains  in  the  courts  and  parlours,  refresh- 
ing as  it  is  during  the  heat  of  summer,  has  yet  its  disadvantages 
at  other  times.  Later  in  the  season  myriads  of  mosquitos 
throng  the  houses,  and  are  exceedingly  troublesome.^  Also  in 
autunm  and  winter,  the  courts  become  wet,  and  the  houses  very 
damp  ;  giving  occasion  for  ague  and  rheumatism.  Hence,  in 
general,  the  lower  rooms  of  the  houses  are  damp  and  cold  in 
winter  ;  and  the  upper  rooms  are  hot  in  summer.  Families, 
therefore,  so  far  as  they  are  able,  live  below  in  summer,  and 
above  in  winter. 

From  this  general  humidity  of  the  courts  and  houses  has 
probably  arisen  the  custom,  so  often  mentioned  by  travellers  as 

^  Comp.  Russcgi^er  I.  p.  738.  them  through  the  mob  of  city  dogs.     Rei- 

2  KussegLTcr  gives  ati  iimu«iing   account  sen  I.  p.  727. 
of   his  entrance    in^)    the   city   with   two  '  Uussegger  speaks  thus  of  them,  froir 

large  shephenl  doo-g  from  Mount  Taurus,  experience,   in  the  last  days  of  October 

It  was  with  diliiculty,  that  he  could  bring  Keisen  I.  p.  737. 
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prevailing  among  females^  of  walking  upon  high  clogs  or  pattens. 
But  the  practice  is  not  confined  to  females,  high  or  low  ;  it  is 
followed  also  occasionally  by  gentlemen,  and  also  by  men  servants. 
Even  now,  in  June,  the  servants  in  Mr  Eobson's  house,  went 
about  on  clogs  from  four  to  six  inches  high. 

The  Christian  churches,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be  seven 
in  Damascus,  I  did  not  visit.  Two  or  three  of  them  belong  to 
the  Latin  convents.*  The  Spanish  Franciscan  convent  of  the 
Terra  Santa  has  been  until  recently,  and  is  perhaps  still,  the 
chief  resting  place  for  Frank  travellers.'  At  the  time  of  my 
visit,  however,  there  was  already  a  large  hotel. 

Antiquities. — The  remains  of  antiquity  in  Damascus  are 
not  extensive  ;  though  more  than  I  had  expected  to  find.  They 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  so  wrought  over,  and  are  so  much 
covered  by  the  works  of  later  ages,  that  they  do  not  prominently 
strike  the  eye  of  the  traveller  ;  but  require  rather  to  be  sought 
out  with  some  painstaking. 

The  castle,  situated  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  city,  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Barada,  although  doubtless  in  its  present 
form  a  work  of  the  middle  ages,  yet  reaches  back  in  its  founda- 
tions ?^nd  its  materials  to  a  much  higher  antiquity.  The  southern 
part  is  built  up  of  very  small  stones  very  rudely  bevelled.  Fur- 
ther north,  and  especially  at  the  northeast  corner  tower,  the 
stones  are  larger,  have  a  much  better  bevel,  and  are  obviously 
ancient.  The  walls  of  the  fortress  having  been  rebuilt  in  Sar- 
acenic times,  these  small  stones  on  the  south  were  probably  in 
like  manner  ancient  materials  ;  or,  if  not,  they  were  perhaps 
dressed  in  this  way  in  order  to  match  the  rest  in  some  degree. 

The  wall  of  the  ancient  city,  starting  from  the  castle,  may 
still  h'3  traced  in  nearly  or  quite  its  whole  extent.  It  runs  east- 
ward along  the  south  bank  of  the  Barada  ;  then  sweeps  round  on 
the  eastern  side  by  the  Bab  esh-Shurky ;  afterwards  turns 
southwest  and  west  and  runs  into  the  modern  city  ;  and  at  last 
bends  obliquely  northwest  to  the  castle  again.  In  its  lower 
portions  and  towers  there  are  many  large  and  evidently  ancient 
stones,  and  the  j»lace  of  the  wall  is  doubtless  that  of  ancient 
times  ;  but  it  exhibits  tokens  of  having  been  several  times  re- 
built, probably  after  the  desolations  of  sieges  and  earthquakes. 
South  of  the  eastern  gate,  especially,  there  is  a  stretch  of  large 
and  heavy  work  ;  and  some  of  the  stones  have  a  partial  though 
rude  bevel.     The  old  wall  is  here  open  to  the  country  for  a  con- 

»  Coxnp.   Seetzen    Reisen    I.    p.    269.  I.  p.  728.      Scbubert  III.  pp.  275,  288. 

Biusogger  I.  p.  737.  Stopheji  St'hulz,  in  17'»r),  was  n>fii.<k>d  ad« 

•  So  Lieut  Cola  Squire  and  Leake,   in  mittance ;    lA'itunjjen   Th.  V.   p.  426  sq. 

Walpole*&  Travels  in  the  Ka.st,  etc.  p.  317.  Paulud'  Summluug  VII.  p.  171  ^q. 
Irbj  and  Mangles  p.  282.  [86.]   Russegger 

*  Vol.  III.— 39* 
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siderable  distance.  Here  too  are  the  public  cemeteries,  which 
are  better  kept  than  those  of  Smyrna  and  Constantinople  ;  but 
have  no  cypress  trees. 

The  eastern  gate  itself  alsOx  exhibits  remains  of  ancient 
Roman  work  There  is  a  large  middle  portal  with  an  ornament- 
ed round  arch ;  and  a  like  smaller  portal  on  each  side.  These 
are  now  walled  up ;  and  the  entrance  to  the  city  is  on  one  side. 

The  most  imposing  of  all  the  remains  of  antiquity  in  Da- 
mascus, is  the  great  mosk  of  the  Ommiades  ;  which,  as  all 
relate,  was  before  the  Muhammedan  conquest  a  Christian  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist.*  The  two  generals  of 'Omar, 
by  whom  the  city  was  captured,  Kalid  and  Ibn  'Obeideh,  divided 
the  possession  of  the  church  between  the  Muslims  and  Christians. 
But  'Abd  el-Melik,  the  fifth  Khalif  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah, 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  A.  D.  705,  violated  the  capitulation, 
which  had  been  held  sacred  for  more  than  half  a  century ; 
expelled  the  Christians  from  their  portion  of  the  edifice  ;  and 
converted  it  into  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Arabian  architecture 
and  splendour.  Thither  the  pious  Muslim  was  wont  to  repair, 
"  to  venerate  the  tombs  of  the  saints,  to  admire  the  magnificence 
of  its  columns,  the  infinite  number  of  its  domes,  the  elegance 
of  its  inscriptions,  and  the  multitude  of  its  altars."  The  most 
sacred  portion  of  the  mosk  is  the  chapel,  which  according  to 
Muhammedan  tradition  contains  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist." 

The  entrance  to  the  mosk  is  from  the  great  bazar  ;  and  one 
can  so  lar  look  in,  as  to  see  the  splendid  coliuiuis,  and  the  foun- 
tains in  its  courts.  The  length  is  said  to  be  about  four  hundred 
feet.  Through  his  acquaintance  with  a  Maronite  silversmith, 
Schul)ert  was  able  to  clamber  over  the  roofs  of  adjacent  houses, 
and  api)roach  so  near  to  the  entablature  and  Corinthian  capitals 
of  the  columns,  as  to  reach  them  with  the  hand.  He  was  con- 
vinced, that  at  least  a  large  portion  of  the  building  was  not 
originally  a  Christian  church  ;  but  a  magnificent  temide  of 
Juno.  This  was  shewn  by  the  remains  of  a  Roman  inscription 
upon  the  entablature  itself;  as  well  as  by  several  groups  of 
columns  now  standing  separated  from  the  edifice.* 

*  Rf'i^ko  reH'rs  it  to  John  of  DamnFcus;  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  Schubert  did 

who,  liowovcr,  di<l  not  flouri>h  till  a  century  not  copy  the   inscription. — M.    I)e   Saulcy 

after    the    con(jue.st;    Ahulfed.  Annal.    I,  appears  to  have  clambered  over  the   same 

note  11)').  roofs  to  the  exterior  of  the  mosk.    Accord- 

''  S<-e   V.   Hammer's  Gesch.    d.  Osman.  ing  to  him,  it  was  *'  originally  a  Christian 

Reichs,  II.  pp.  4S;MIS7.    This  mosk  is  like-  cliurch,  of  the  period  of  Justinian,  which 

wise  dfxrihed  in  glowing  terms  by  Kdrisi ;  had  taken  the  place  of   a  Pagan  temple, 

I.  p.  .'nM,   ed.   Jiuibert;  also    in    Al)ulfed.  and  afterwards  became  a  mosk  in  its  turn.** 

Annal    I.  pp.  428,  432.      Kjusd,  Tab.  Syr.  He  fimnd  a  Greek   insf;ription,   which    he 

ed.  Kohler  p.  l.")  s<j.     Ibn  el-Wardi,  ib.  p.  seems  neither  to  have   copied   nor   read. 

172  sq.  Narrat.  II.  p.  571). 

'  Schubert's  Keisc,  III.  p.  297  sq.    It  is 
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Just  west  of  the  great  mosk  are  four  large  and  tall  columns 
standing  in  a  line,  with  a  square  one  on  each  side.  The  columns 
are  about  three  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter.  They  once  fonned, 
perhaps,  a  triumphal  arch  or  portal.* 

As  we  passed  through  a  narrow  street  not  far  distant  from 
the  mosk,  I  counted  no  less  than  fifteen  smaller  ancient  columns, 
still  remaining  built  into  the  walls  of  the  houses  on  the  left 
hand  ;  and  also  four  more  around  the  first  comer.  These  prob- 
ably were  part  of  a  long  colonnade,  connected  with  the  court  of 
some  temple  or  other  public  edifice. — In  another  street  not  far 
off  is  the  fragment  of  a  very  large  column,  still  in  its  place  ;  the 
diameter  of  which  measured  four  feet  nine  inches.' 

The  street  now  called  *  Straight'  I  have  already  described.* 
The  question  of  its  antiquity  will  depend  very  much  on  the 
finding  of  the  columns  said  still  to  exist  within  the  houses  along 
each  side.  Should  these  be  found,  such  as  they  are  reported, 
they  would  imply  an  ancient  street ;  but  the  further  question 
would  still  remain  undetermined,  whether  this  is  the  identical 
street  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  larger  canals  from  the  Barada  may  likewise  be  regarded 
as  among  the  antiquities  of  Damascus.  We  find  them  bearing 
the  same  names  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  and  Strabo  tells  us  that 
in  his  time  the  river  was  almost  exhausted  by  its  canals.*  Prob- 
ably the  fields  have  thus  been  watered  even  from  the  time  of 
Abraham.  . 

There  are  no  traces  of  ancient  aqueducts  in  or  near  the 
city,  that  I  am  aware  of ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  how  an 
aqueduct  could  ever  have  been  necessary  in  connection  with 
Damascus.  The  ruins  of  one  ii^  the  northern  part  of  the  plain 
I  have  already  spoken  of ;  it  seems  to  run  towards  the  city,  and 
was  perliaps  intended  for  irrigating  the  higher  parts  of  the  i)lain.' 
I  do  not  remember  any  further  notice  of  ancient  aqueducts 
connected  with  the  plain,  or  in  the  rej^jions  beyond.  Yet  it  is 
supposed  by  many  travellers,  and  is  still  reported  in  Damascus, 
that  an  aqueduct  was  once  carried  from  the  fountain  of  Fijeh, 
or  from  some  point  not  far  below  it,  to  Palmyra  ;  and  that  the 
subterranean  tunnel  below  Bessima  was  a  part  of  it.  This  would 
imply  another  tunnel  through  the  ridge  of  Jebel  Kasytln,  or 
else  a  channel  high  along  the  chasm  south  of  Salihiyeh  ;  as  also 

*  So  too  Schnbert,  ibid.  p.  298.     Comp.  a  tradition  of  the  Latin  convent,  whero 
De  SauUy  II.  p.  .580.  these  travellers  lodged.     I  have  found  no 

*  Fococke   speaks  of    a   mosk   at  the  further   allusion  to  anj  such   church   of 
northeast  comer  of  the  city  walls,  which  temple. 

was  once  a  church  of  St.  Simeon  Stylites,  '  See  above,  p.  455. 

and  still  earlier  a  temple  of  Senipis ;  II  i.  *  See  above,  p.  447,  notes. 

p.  121.     Schubert  also  refers  to  a  temple  '  See  above,  pp.  448,  449. 
of  Serapis ;  III.  p.  299.     This  is  perliaps 
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lofty  masonry  along  the  borders  of  the  plain.  But  of  none  of 
these  is  there  any  trace.*  We  shall  see  at  Bessima,  that  perhaps 
the  tunnel  there  was  more  probably  for  conducting  water  to  the 
Sahra.' 

Many  ancient  coins  of  Damascus,  as  the  metropolis  of  Syria, 
are  still  extant,  bearing  the  names  of  all  the  Roman  emperors 
from  Augustus  to  Alexander  Severus.  A  later  series,  from 
Philip  to  Gallien,  marks  the  city  as  a  Colonial 

History. — The  origin  of  Damascus  is  lost  in  the  shadows  of 
a  hoary  antiquity.  In  the  days  of  Abraham  it  was  already  a 
city  of  note  */  and  is  now  probably  the  only  known  city  of  that 
epoch,  which  is  still  inhabited  and  flourishing.  Of  all  this  long 
history  there  is  room  here  only  for  the  very  briefest  .outline. 

The  city  is  not  further  mentioned  until  the  reign  of  David. 
At  that  time  Syria  was  divided  into  several  petty  sovereignties, 
and  Damascus  was  the  seat  of  a  king.  In  David's  war  against 
the  king  of  Zobah,  the  "  Syrians  of  Damascus"  aided  the  latter  ; 
and  were  subdued  by  David,  who  placed  garrisons  in  their  terri- 
tory.^ Yet,  under  Solomon,  Damascus  again  threw  off  the  yoke. 
Rezon,  a  former  servant  of  the  king  of  Zobah,  established  there  a 
kingdom  ;  and  "  was  an  adversary  to  Israel  all  the  days  of  Sol- 
omon." *  Later  there  was  a  league  between  Abijam  the  son  of 
Rehol)oam  and  Tabrimon  king  of  Syria,  "who  dwelt  at  Damas- 
cus ; "  and  who  seems  to  have  succeeded  his  father  Hezion.' 
When  Biiaslia  king  of  Israel  nuide  war  U])on  Asa  king  of  Judah, 
the  soil  of  Abijam,  al)«>ut  B.  C.  1)40,  the  latter  applied  to  Benha- 
dad  I,  tlien  upon  the  throne  of  Syria,  to  aid  him  against  Israel. 
Bcnliadad  did  so  ;  and  seized  several  cities  in  the  northeastern 
])art  (»f  Israel.^  His  son,  Bcnha^lad  II,  in  league  with  thirty- 
two  minor  kini^s,  invaded  Israel  undcn*  Ahal),  about  B.  C.  900  ; 
but  was  twice  driven  l)ack,  and  sued  for  peace.®  Three  years 
later,  as  he  did  not  fultil  the  conditions,  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat 
king  of  Judah  both  made  war  upcni  liim  ;  and  the  former  fell  in 
battle.'^'     Twice  again  did   Benliadad  invade  Israel  during  the 

'  At   .TerjiVu    and    towards    Si<lon    the  820  s(|.     Mionnet  Desrr.  des  Med.  V.  pp. 

tr.icos  (if  tin'  coinpnnitively  small   ancient  2S.'5-21)7.     Snpjd.  VIII.  p.  108  S4]. 

nqucduot  arc  still   qnito    <li-tinct.      Much  *  Gen.  14,  IT)  "  Hobah,  which  is  on  the 

ninrc    v«ilimil(l    we  exiMct  like  traces  here,  left  hand  |  luirth]  of  Daninscns.*'     In  Gen. 

whrre  the   >np[>o<ed   aqueduct   must  have  1."),  2,  Abraham's  steward  is  "  Eliezer  of 

been  ten    times   as    l.ir^e    and    iin|H»rtant.  Damascus." 

See  above,  jip.  4'-,  40.  ^  2  Sam.  8.  5.  C.     1  Chr.  18,  5.  6. 

'^  See  furtiier  on,  under  June  7th. — This  '   1  K.  ll,2;^2r). 

supj)osed   aqueduct   to    Pahnvra    is    men-  '    1   K.  1.'),  11);   romp.  vs.  8.  18, 

tioned  by  I'.Kocke,  II   i.  pp    VM),  187:  by  "  1  K.  15,  17-21. 

V(»liiey,   knins  p.  2r)2 ;   by   Seetzen,    Kei-  °   1  K.  c.  20.     The  followinfr  was  one  of 

sen  I.  p    18f<.     For  the  view  at  the  present  the    cc»nditions    proposed:     "Thou    shalt 

day,   which    seems    to   vary  considerably  make  street-s  for  thee  in  Damascus,  as  my 

froni   the  earlier  one,  see  \V.  M   Thomson  father  made  in  Samaria  ;"  v.  84.    This  re« 

U)  iiiblioth.   Sacra,  1818.  f».  7(>8  sq.  fers  j)robably  to  commercial  colonies. 

''  See  Kckhel   Doctr    Nummor.    Ill    p.  '"   1  K.  c."  22. 
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leign  of  Jehoram ;   and  was  in  each  case  compelled  to  re« 
tiie.^ 

The  Syrian  dynasty  was  now  changed.  Benhadad  was  put 
to  death  by  his  servant  Hazael,  who  seized  the  throne,  and  raised 
the  kingdom  of  Damascus  to  a  high  pitch  of  prosperity  and 
power.  He  defeated  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  ;  seized  upon 
all  the  provinces  east  of  the  Jordan  ;  levied  a  contribution  upon 
Jerusalem  ;  and  reduced  Israel  to  tlie  condition  of  a  tributary 
kingdom.'  The  son  of  Hazael,  Benhadad  III,  was  thrice  beaten 
by  Joash  king  of  Israel  ;  who  recovered  the  cities  which  his 
father  had  lost.'  Jeroboam  II,  the  successor  of  Joash,  B.  C. 
825,  drove  the  Syrians  into  still  greater  straits,  took  Damascus, 
and  extended  his  conquests  to  Hamath.*  Nevertheless,  more 
than  half  a  century  later,  we  find  Pekah  king  of  Israel  and 
Bezin  king  of  Damascus  in  alliance  against  Ahaz  king  of  Judah ; 
and  Bezin  gained  possession  of  Elath  on  the  Bed  Sea.*  In  tl^s 
extremity  Ahaz  invoked  the  aid  of  Tiglath-pileser  king  of 
Assyria.  This  monarch  took  Damascus,  slew  Bezin,  carried  tlie 
people  into  exile  to  Kir ;  and  thus  all  Syria  about  B.  C.  740 
became  a  province  of  the  Assyrian  empire.'  The  city  is  men- 
tioned by  Jeremiah ;  also  once  by  Ezekiel  during  the  exile,  in 
reference  to  its  trade  with  Tyre  ;  and  once  by  Zechariah  after 
the  exile.' 

Of  the  fortunes  of  Damascus  during  the  Assyrian,  Babylo- 
nian, and  Persian  empires,  under  the  dominion  of  which  it  suc- 
cessively passed,'  there  is  hardly  a  trace  in  history.  The  language 
of  Ezekiel,  above  referred  to,  shows  that  it  continued  to  be  a  mart 
of  manufactures  and  commerce.  After  the  battle  of  Issus, 
B.  C.  333,  all  Syria  came  under  the  power  of  Alexander  ;  and 
Damascus,  where  the  harem  and  treasures  of  Darius  had  been 
left,  was  surrendered  to  Parmenio  by  treachery.*  In  the  Syro- 
Grecian  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidje,  the  sovereigns  established 
their  court,  not  at  Damascus,  but  at  Antioch  ;  and  during  their 
wars  with  Egypt,  the  regions  of  Palestine  and  Ca4esyria  some- 
times came  into  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies. '°  In  B.  C.  Ill,  the 
step-brothers  Antiochus  Gryi)us  and  Antiochus  Cyzicenus  di- 
vided Syria  between  them  ;  the  latter  received  Phenicia  and 
Coelesyria,  and 'fixed  his  residence  at  Damascus.**     The  Jews 

"  2  K  6,  S-28.     ib.  6,  24—7,  20.  see  2  K.  24,  2.  Jer.  35,  11 ;  to  the  Per- 

•  2  K.  S,  28.    29.-2   K.    10,   32-30.     aians,  Arriaii.  Alex.  2.  11.     Strabo  16.2. 
Am.  1.  a-6.— 2  K.  12,  17.  18.     2  Chr.     20.  p.  7r>i\.     Q.  Cart.  3.  12.  27. 

24,  23.  24.-2  K.  13,  8  22.  •  Arriaii.  Alex,  2.  15.     Q.  Curt.  8.  12, 

•  2  K.  13,  24.  25.  13. 

^  2  K.  14,  27.  28.  "  Polywn.  4.  15.     Comp.  Zumpt  An- 

•  2  K.  16,  87.    16,  6.  6.     Is.  7,  1-9.  miles  pp.  38,  3J. 

•  2  K.  16.  7-9.   Is.  8,  4  ;  comp.  U  10,         »'  Diod.  Sic.  Fmffm.  34.  30.     Porphyr. 
9.  17,  1  iq.     Jos.  Antt  9.  12.  3.  apud  Kuseb.  p.  (i2  Scalig.     Jos.  Aiitt.  la 

'  Jer.  49,  23  «q.   Ez.  27,  18.  Zech  9,  1.     10.  1. 
'  For  its  sabjection  to  the  Choldeous, 
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iiftder  Hyrcanus  took  occasion  of  the  weakness  of  this  prince,  to 
extend  their  territory.*  After  various  civil  wars  and  commo- 
tions, Demetrius  Eucaerus,  fourth  son  of  Grypus,  supported  by 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus  of  Egypt,  took  possession  of  Damascus  as 
king  ;  and  divided  the  empire  of  Syria  with  his  brother  Philip.* 
At  the  invitation  of  the  Jews  opjx)sed  to  Alexander  Jannseus, 
Demetrius  marcheil  into  Palestine,  and  defeated  Alexander  at 
IShechem,  B.  C.  88.  On  his  return  he  made  war  against  bis 
brother  Pliilip  ;  but  through  the  aid  of  the  Parthians  was  over- 
thrown and  sent  to  Parthia,  where  he  died.'  His  younger 
brother,  Antiochus  Dionysius,  now  seized  upon  Damascus  ;  ruled 
over  Syria  for  three  years  ;  and  fell  in  a  battle  with  Aretas  king 
of  Arabia,  B.  C.  84.  The  Damascenes  then  invited  Aretas  to  be 
their  king,  out  of  hatred  to  a  pretender,  Ptolemy  Mennteus.* 
Not  long  afterwards  we  find  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia  in  pos- 
session of  Syria  ;  and  he  also  subdued  Ptolemais.  Being  com- 
pelled, however,  to  defend  his  own  country  against  the  Romans, 
tlie  latter  meantime  under  Metellus  subdued  Damascus.®  Here 
Poinpey  in  B.  C.  64  received  ambassadors  and  presents  from  the 
neii^hbouring  kings  ;'  and  in  the  following  year  all  Syria  became 
a  Roman  province.*  The  Roman  proconsuls  resided  mostly  at 
Antioch  ;  rarely  at  Damascus.  It  was  here  that  the  young 
Herod  visited  the  proconsul  Sextus  Caisar,  and  received  from 
him  for  a  while  the  government  of  Ccelesyria.^  Here  too  Herod, 
al'tcr  lie  becanie  king,  built  a  theatre  and  gymnasium,  as  in  other 
cities  out  of  his  dominions.® 

In  the  history  of  the  New  Testament,  Damascus  is  celebrated 
as  the  scene  of  the  conversion,  baptism,  and  earliest  labours  of 
the  apostle  Paul.®  At  that  time  Damascus  was  under  the  tem- 
porary dominion  of  a  later  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petrfea  ;  and 
was  governed  in  his  name  by  an  ethnarch.  Through  his  agency 
the  Jews  attempted  to  seize  Paul  ;  but  the  apostle  escaped 
from  the  city,  being  let  down  in  a  basket  through  a  window  in 
the  wall.'° — It  is  singular  that  Josephus  rarely  mentions  Damas- 
cus after  the  time  of  the  first  Herod.  Yet  great  numbers  of 
Jews  were  resident  in  the  city  during  that  period.  The  same 
historian  relates,  that  on  one  occasion  ten  thousand  Jews  were 
slain  by  the  citizens  ;  and  also  that  most  of  the  women  of  the 
city  were  converts  to  Judaism.*' 

'  Jos.  Aiitt    K5.  c.  10.  •  Acte  0,  2-27.    22,  6  sq.    26,   12.   20. 

*  Jos  Autt  i:\.  13.4.  Porphvr  1.  c.  p.  07.     Gal.  1,  17. 

»  Jo^.  Aiitt  13.  c.  U.     B.  J.  1.  c.  4.  '°  2  Cor.  1 1,  32.  33.    For  the  histoiy  of 

*  Jos.  Aiitt   13.  c.  16.  Aretas  see  in  Vol.  II.  p.  100    [ii.  560  sq.] 

*  Strabo  11.  14  15.  p.  532.  Jos.  Antt.  — Monkish  legendary  tradition  still  points 
13.  1(1.  4.  ib.  14.  2.  3.  Comp.  Zumpt  out  the  various  spots  mentioned  in  connec- 
Annal   p.  40.  tion  witli   the  apostle,  as  also  this  window 

*  Jos.  Antt.  14.  3.  1.  in  the  wall;  although  the  wall  itself  hai 
'   Ibid.  14.  1).  2,  4,  5.  been  several  times  rebuilt 

*  Jos.  B.  J   1.  21.  11.  "  Jos.  B.  J.  2.  20.  2. 
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In  the  following  centuries  Damascus  was  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  bishop,  who  was  reckoned  second  in  rank  within  the 
patriarchate  of  Antioch.*  Magnus  of  Damascus  is  enumerated 
among  the  bishops  of  the  council  of  Nicea,  and  also  in  the  synod 
held  at  Antioch  in  A.  D.  340.'  Thomas,  a  monophysite,  was 
bishop  of  Damascus  in  A.  D.  518  ;  and  refusing  to  acknowledge 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  was  expelled  by  the  emperor  Justin  I.' 
Various  others  are  mentioned.  At  the  present  day  there  is  a 
Maronite  bishop  ;  and  the  nominal  patriarch  of  Antioch  resides 
at  Damascus.^ 

In  the  wild  conquests  of  early  Muhammedanism,  Damascus 
in  A.  D.  635  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Khalif  'Omar.  His 
two  generals,  Khalid  and  Ibn  'Obeideh,  invested  the  city.  The 
emperor  Heraclius  sent  troops  to  relieve  it ;  but  in  vain.  After  , 
a  siege  of  two  months  the  city  was  taken,  partly  by  storm  and 
partly  by  capitulation.'  The  Khalifs  of  the  house  of  Ommiyeh 
fixed  their  court  at  Damascus  ;  which  thus  became  for  the  time 
the  metropolis  of  the  east.  The  Abassides  resided  at  Bagdad,  and 
governed  Damascus  by  a  prefect.*  In  A.  D.  877,  Damascus, 
and  by  degrees  all  Syria,  was  seized  ^by  Ahmed  the  first  of  the 
Tulunides  ;  and  retained  by  his  successors  for  about  thirty  years.^ 
They  were  overthrown  by  the  Khalif  Moktefy ;  but  Damascus 
came  not  long  after  under  the  rule  of  the  Ikhshidites;  then 
under  that  of  the  Fatimite  Khalife  of  Epcypt  ;  who  again  were 
driven  out  by  the  Seljuk  line  in  A.  D.  1075.^  In  the  middle  of 
the  next  century,  A.  D.  1148,  the  army  of  the  crusaders  under 
the  three  sovereigns  Baldwin,  Conrad,  and  Louis  VII,  made  an 
assault  upon  Damascus ;  but  were  compelled  to  retire.*  It 
then  passed  into  the  power  of  Nureddin,  and  afterwards  of  Sala- 
din.'"  In  A.  D.  1260,  Damascus  surrendered  without  resistance 
to  Hulaku  the  leader  of  the  Moguls  ;  the  castle  alone  held  out, 
and  was  besieged  and  captured.**  In  the  followin<jf  centuries  the 
city  often  changed  masters  among  the  various  Muslim  dynas- 
ties. In  A.  D.  1401  it  came  under  the  power  of  the  Tartar  con- 
queror Tamerlane  (Timur  Leng),  who  sent  a  colony  of  its  best 
artisans  to  Samarkand.*'     The  Mameluks  of  Egypt  afterwards 

"  Le  Quien  Oriens  Christ.  II.  834.  Hist  <Jp^  Huns,  Introd.  lib.  VI.  §§  vii,  vin. 

«  Ibid.  Gibbon's  Hist,  of  the  Decline  etc.  b.  1,  11 

•  Ibid.  836  See  also  above,  Vol.  I.  pp.  31K),  393,  400. 

*  Ibid.  698.  [ii.  38,  42,  r>:j.|     Comp.  al>ove,  p.  462. 

*  Abulfeda  AnnaL  I.  p.  222.     Elmaktn  '  Abnlfeda   Annales  II.  p.   250.     De- 
p.  21      ▼.  Hammer*s  (jesch.  des  Osinan.  guigne.s  1.  c.  Tom.  II.  lib.  IX.  c.  1. 
Reiohs,  IL  p.  481  sq. — Other  accounts  say  "  Degiiigiies  1.  c.  Tom.  II.  lib.  IX.  c.  2. 
that  the  ci^  was  lost  through  the  trcach-  — Ibid.  lib.  X.  c.  1. 

ery  of  the  father  of  John  of  Damiscus;  *  \ViIken  Gesch.  der  Krenzz.  IIL  1.  p 

Elmakin  p.  27.    Asseman.  Bibl.  Or.  II.  p.  241,  and  App.  p.  18. 

97.  »  Ibid  IIL  ii.  pp.  31,  161. 

•  For  the  soocession  and  history  of  the  "  Wilken  ibid.  VII.  p.  411. 
Ommiades  and  Abasndes,  see  Deguignet  ^*  Sherifeddin,  Hist,  de  Timor  Beo  oa 
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held  possession  of  Damascus.  At  length,  in  the  autumn  of 
A.  D.  1516,  the  city  was  taken  by  Sultan  Selim  I ;  and  has 
ever  smce  belonged  to  the  Turkish  empire.*  It  is  the  head  of 
a  large  Pashalik,  extending  from  Marrah,  half  way  between 
Hamah  and  Aleppo  on,  the  north,  to  Jerusalem  and  Hebron  on 
the  south,  and  from  Hfisbeiya  on  the  west  to  Tadmor  in  the 
east ;  including  the  vast  plains  of  Hauran  and  all  the  region 
towards  the  desert.' 

Like  the  rest  of  Syria,  Damascus  has  ever  been  exposed  to 
earthquakes.  It  seems  however  never  to  have  suffered  from 
them  in  the  same  degree  as  Antioch,  Tiberias,  and  some  other 
places.' 

Such  is  Damascus  and  its  far  famed  plain ;  and  such  the 
outline  of  its  long  history.  Nature  would  seem  to  have  marked 
out  the  spot  as  the  site  of  an  important  city  ;  and  such  it  has 
always  been  from  the  earliest  ages.  The  oldest  city  in  the  worid, 
unlike  most  other  ancient  cities,  its  prosperity  has  been  compar- 
atively uninterrupted.  The  waves  of  many  wars  have  rolled  over 
it  ;  the  city  and  the  plain  have  often  been  deluged  with  blood  ; 
but  the  traces  of  war  and  pillage  have  never  long  remained.  The 
course  of  its  history  has  been  even.  It  has  rarely  been  the  seat 
of  a  mighty  empire  ;  but  rather  the  head  of  a  petty  kingdom  or 
of  a  subordinate  province.  Hence,  though  an  oriental  city,  it 
has  never  equalled  a  Nineveh  or  a  Babylon  in  the  greatness  of  its 
power  or  the  grandeur  of  its  edifices  ;  nor  does  it  now  resemble 
them  in  the  depths  of  their  fall  or  the  extent  of  their  ruins.  It  has 
flourished,  while  they  have  fallen  ;  and  even  now  it  continues  to 
flourish  amid  all  the  neglect  and  oppression  of  Turkish  misrule. 
The  glory  of  Damascus  is  its  splendid  plain,  sparkling  and  gush- 
ing with  streams  and  fountains  from  the  Barada.  Without  the 
waters  of  this  river,  the  plain  would  be  a  desert ;  with  them  it  is 
an  earthly  paradise,  luxuriating  with  fields  of  the  heaviest  grain, 
as  also  with  groves  and  orchards  of  the  finest  fruit.  Damascus 
is  still  a  gem,  '^  the  eye  of  the  whole  east."  * 

PLACES   IN    THE    ENVIRONS   OF    DAMASCUS. 

There  are  several  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Damascus,  which 
are  of  interest  as  connected  with  the  history  and  topography  of 

Tamerlan,  par  Le  Croix,  Par.   1723,    lib.  '  For  earthquakes  in   1139,  1157,  and 

V.  c.  2+-'J7.   Tom  III.  pp.  312-347.    De-  1170,  see  Deguiornes  Hist,  des  Ihins,   IL 

guignes,  Tom.  IV.  p.   306   sq.  Germ.     v.  pp.  474,  494,  527,   Germ.     For  that  of 

Hauinier  Gesch.  der  Osraan.  Reicbs  II.  p.  1759,  see  Volney's   Voyage  I.  p.  276  sq. 

481  sq.  For  the  last  tt^rrihle  earthquake  of  Jan.  1, 

'  V.  Hammer  ibid.  1837,  bv  which  Sufed  was  destroyed  and 

'  A  sketch  of  the  history  of  Damascus  Tiberias  overthrown,  see   above  in  Vol.  IL 

in  the  last  h:ilf  of  the  ei^^'hteenth  century,  pp.  381  sq.   422  sq.  [iii.  254  sq.  321  sq.] 

see  in  Volney's  Voyage  II.  p.  230  sq.   .  *  See  above,  p  453. 
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the  city  and  plain  ;  and  there  is  one  at  least  having  relation  too 
with  the  Bible.  Such  places  are  SalUiiyeh  and  the  Wely  upon 
the  ridge  beyond ;.  both  of  which  I  visited.  It  was  formerly, 
also,  not  unusual  for  travellers  to  make  an  excursion  to  Saida- 
nfiya  and  its  fSunous  convent  of  nuns ;  ^  as  also  less  often  to 
Helbon.'  I  would  gladly  have  done  the  same,  but  my  time 
was  too  far  spent.  In  the  following  October,  however,  Saida- 
n&ya  and  other  places  beyond  were  visited  and  examined  by 
Messrs  Robson,  Porter,  and  Barnett ;  and  a  full  account  of  the 
excursion  and  of  the  convents  of  that  region  has  been  published 
by  Mr  Porter.'  By  him  and  Dr  Paulding  I  was  also  furnished 
with  copious  notes  respecting  Helbon. — Jobar,  the  Jewish  place 
of  pilgrimage,  half  an  hour  northeast  of  Damascus,  I  did  not 
visit.* 

Sdlihiyeh, — This  is  a  long  and  very  narrow  village,  stretch- 
ing for  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  foot  of  Jebel  KasyQn.  From 
the  Bab  es-S&lihiyeh  a  strait  road  runs  from  Damascus  N.  W. 
to  the  southwestern  part  of  the  village.  The  distance  is  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  This  road  is  paved  with  hewn  or  flat 
stones,  and  has  a  ditch  on  each  side  with  side  walks  beyond, 
next  the  garden  walls,  for  foot  passengers.*  It  is  probably  the 
only  road  of  the  kind  in  Syria.  On  the  southwest  of  it  is  the 
Merj. 

Salihiyeh  lies  slightly  above  the  cultivated  plain ;  and  is 
watered  by  the  Yezid,  the  northernmost  and  highest  of  the 
canals  taken  out  from  the  Barada.  The  village  is  regarded  as  a 
suburb  of  Damascus.  Here  are  fine  gardens  and  the  summer 
residences  of  the  wealthy  Damascenes.  The  place  is  supposed 
to  contain  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants.  In  the  mountain  side 
above  are  several  excavated  grottos  ;  some  of  them  quite  exten- 
sive.' Jebel  Kasytin  is  here  yellow  and  naked  ;  almost  like  the 
mountains  along  the  Nile,  though  somewhat  less  desert. 

Kubbet  Seiydr. — Passing  through  the  southwestern  quarter 
of  Salihiyeh,  the  road  winds  gradually  up  the  part  of  the  moun- 
tain next  to  the  chasm  of  the  Barada.  It  is  a  narrow  and 
crooked  pass,  cut  deeply  in  the  limestone  rock.  On  the  summit 
of  the  ridge,  just  on  the  left  of  the  road,  is  an  open  Wely,  a 
dome  like  a  small  temple,  called  Kubbet  Seiyar.^  This  spot 
commands  the  celebrated  view  of  Damascus  and  its  plain.     The 

*  So  Maimdrell  under  May  2nd  ;  also        *  Comp.  Pococke,  IL  i.  p.  126.    Seetsen 
Pococke,   II.   L   pp.    180-135.      Brown*8     Reisen  I.  p.  133. 

Tnv.  p.  405.     The  latter  passed  thence  '  Pococke  II.  i.  p.  126. 

over  the  moontain  to  Ba*albek.  ^  This  is  the  current  name,  by  which  the 

*  Pococke   ibid    p.    135.       He    writes  We'y  is  known  to  the  missionaries.   Trav- 
*  Helboue.'  ellers  usually  speak  of  it  as  Kubbet  en- 

'  Bibliotb.  Sac  July  1S54,  pp.  433-455.     Nusr ;   comp.  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL  p. 

*  For  Jubor,  see  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL    870. 
p.  881  aq. 
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view  18  indeed  a  glorious  one  ;  though  it  differs  not  greatly,  in 
its  main  features,  from  that  above  described  as  presented  from 
the  mound  near  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city.*  Yet  as  this  point 
is  so  much  higher,  being  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  city,  the 
whole  prospect  is  far  more  map-like  and  magnificent.  It  is 
however  less  extensive  than  the  other  towards  the  north  and  north- 
east ;  a  portion  of  that  part  of  the  plain  being  here  shut  out 
from  view  by  the  projecting  shoulder  of  Jebel  Kasytln.* 

Directly  below  the  spectator  is  the  Merj,  with  the  river  running 
through  it ;  and  beyond  is  the  city  lying  also  along  the  river,  most- 
ly on  the  south  ;  while  the  great  suburb  Meidan  (Race- course) 
stretches  along  tue  Haj  route  south  for  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half. 
All  is  embosomed  in  trees  ;  and  the  trees  in  the  plain  mark  in 
general  the  extent  of  the  irrigation.  Towards  the  southwest  the 
trees  and  gardens  extend  about  two  miles  from  the  city  ;  but 
towards  the  east  they  reach  as  far  as  the  eye  can  distinguish 
them.  The  tract  covered  by  them  on  that  side  of  the  city  must 
be  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  in  length  from  west  to  east  along 
the  river  ;  with  an  average  breadth  of  some  six  or  seven  miles. 
There  are  likewise  many  isolated  villages  in  the  southeast, 
south,  and  southwest,  with  extensive  gardens  and  orchards 
around  them. 

As  the  eye  looks  east  and  northeast,  on  the  left  of  the 
city,  the  })lain  seems  interminable.  Across  the  city,  between 
E.  and  S.  E.  are  seen  the  distant  Telliil  beyond  the  lakes.  The 
latter  we  could  not  distinguish.  Between  S.  E.  and  S.  the  plain 
stretches  away  to  Haunin  ;  the  distant  mountains  of  which  are 
dimly  seen.  Then  come  the  hills  of  Jebel  Mani'a  beyond  the 
A'waj  ;  and  the  shorter  and  lower  line  of  Jebel  Aswad  on  this 
side.  In  the  southwest  these  ranges  are  seen  not  to  connect 
with  the  base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  ;  but  to  run  out  as  low  lines  of 
hills  from  an  elevated  plain.  Jebel  Aswad  ends  near  Kesweh  ; 
so  that  below  that  place  the  course  of  the  A'waj  is  in  the  plain. 

Just  back  of  the  Wely  one  can  also  look  down  into  the 
chasm  of  the  Barada,  as  it  issues  upon  the  plain.  It  is  very 
narrow,  having  very  little  soil  at  the  bottom  with  trees  along  the 
water.  Indeed  the  bed  of  the  valley  is  every  where  full  of  trees. 
On  this  side  of  the  river  pass  down  the  two  great  canals,  the 
Yezid  and  the  Taurali ;  while  beyond  the  stream  are  the  two 
smaller  branches  from  above,  and  another  is  taken  out  just  here. 
No  road  passes  along  the  bottom  of  the  chasm.  The  rocky 
sides  are  precipitous  and  about  six  hundred  feet  high.  The 
strata  are  veiy  much  dislocated  and  broken. 

»  See  a])ove,  p.  458.  E.  S.  E.     Chaam  at  SAk  Wady  Barada, 

'  Bearings  from  Kubbet  Sciyar :  Jebel     N.  W. 
erfi-Shfcikh,  W.  by  S.     Middle  of  the  city 
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Selbdn. — Parallel  to  the  valley  of  the  Barada,  in  the  north- 
east, and  about  an  hour  and  a  half  distant  from  it,  is  another 
Bmaller  valley,  which  descends  by  a  straighter  course  from  above 
Helbdn  ;  breaks  through  a  wall  of  rock  by  a  chasm  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Derij  ;  and  then  crossing  the  Sahra  to  Ma'raba,  finds  a 
passage  through  the  last  ridge  by  the  chasm  which  bounds 
Jebel  Kasytln  on  the  northeast.  Here,  at  its  mouth,  is  situated 
the  village  of  Burzeh,  one  hour  distant  from  the  east  gate  of 
the  city,  N.  14°  E.  Helbon  is  nearly  north  of  Damascus,  three 
and  a  half  hours  distant  from  it.  The  general  course  of  the 
valley  from  Helbon  to  Burzeh  is  S.  S.  E.  or  S.  by  E.  Just 
above  Ma'raba  a  branch  enters  it  coming  from  Menin  in  the 
north.  The  upper  part  of  the  valley,  wliich  spreads  out  into  a 
fertile  tract,  is  called  Wady  Helbon  ;  below  the  first  chasm  it 
takes  the  name  of  Wady  Derij  ;  while  the  lower  chasm  is 
known  as  Wady  Ma'raba. 

There  are  several  fountains  in  this  valley.  The  first  is  half 
an  hour  above  Helbon,  sending  forth  a  stream  of  pure  water  from 
a  small  cave.  In  the  village  itself  is  a  fountain  by  the  mosk. 
Three  quarters  of  an  hour  further  down,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
chasm  above  Derij,  is  'Ain  Sahib  ;  its  waters  drive  a  mill.  From 
'Ain  Sahib  to  Ma'raba  is  an  hour  and  a  quarter  ;  the  valley  here 
cutting  its  way  through  the  northern  Sahra.  At  Ma'raba  is 
another  fountain  ;  and  a  stream  also  comes  down  from  Menin. 
Between  Ma'raba  and  Burzeh  is  a  distance  of  about  fortv-five 
minutes.  From  'Ain  Sahib  a  path  leads  along  the  northwest 
border  of  the  Sahra,  S.  W.  by  W.  to  the  head  of  Wady  Bessima  ; 
the  distance  being  about  an  hour. 

The  rocky  walls  of  the  chasm  above  'Ain  Sahib  are  almost 

Grpendicular,  and  are  several  hundred  feet  high.  A  path  has 
en  hewn  out  in  the  rock  along  the  chasm  on  the  right  side  of 
the  stream.  Over  it  in  one  place  is  a  niche,  as  for  a  statue  ; 
and  there  are  also  sarcophagi  or  tombs  excavated  in  the  rock  on 
both  sides  of  the  chasm. 

Wady  Helbon  itself  is  an  hour  or  more  in  length,  and  more 
open ;  though  still  shut  in  by  high  and  rugged  sides.  The 
bottom  is  a  strip  of  level  ground,  everywhere  well  cultivated. 
In  the  northern  part  are  many  walnut  trees  ;  as  also  apricot  and 
other  fruit  trees.  Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  valley 
there  are  well  kept  vineyards.  Every  available  spot  is  carefully 
planted  with  vines.  Even  places  so  steep,  that  the  vine  dresser 
can  approach  them  only  with  difficulty,  are  made  to  produce  an 
abundance  of  grapes.  The  vine  is  the  chief  product  of  the 
place.  In  Damascus  the  grapes  are  greatly  esteemed  for  their 
rich  flavour ;  and  from  them  is  made  the  best  and  most  highly 
prized  wine  of  the  country. 
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The  village  of  Helbon  is  about  half  an  hour  below  the  upper 
fountain,  or  nearly  midway  of  the  valley.  There  are  many 
ruins  in  and  around  it,  but  mostly  dilapidated  ;  and  hewn  stones, 
capitals,  friezes,  and  broken  columns,  are  built  into  the  walls  of 
the  modern  dwellings.  On  the  west  of  the  village  is  an  exten- 
sive ruin,  supposed  to  have  been  once  a  temple.  On  some  of  the 
blocks  are  fragments  of  Greek  inscriptions  no  longer  legible. 

The  missionaries  are  probably  right  in  regarding  this  place 
as  the  Helbon  of  Scripture  ;  with  the  wine  of  which  Tyre  was 
furnished  from  Damascus.^  The  "wine  of  Helbon*'  is  still 
famous  ;  and  Damascus  must  always  have  been  the  natural 
channel  for  its  export. — Ro  far  as  the  mere  name  is  concerned,  it 
is  true  that  Aleppo,  in  Arabic  Haleb,  might  also  represent  the 
biblical  Helbon.'  But  Aleppo  produces  no  wine  of  any  reputa- 
tion ;^  nor  is  Damascus  the  natural  channel  of  commerce  between 
Aleppo  and  Tyre. 

Hureiry. — From  Helbon  a  path  leads  across  the  mountains 
westwards,  in  two  and  a 'quarter  hours,  to  the  small  village  of 
Efry,  an  hour  north  of  'Ain  Fijeh.  From  Efry  there  is  a  rugged 
and  difficult  path,  still  across  the  mountains,  (some  of  them 
basaltic,)  to  the  village  of  Hureiry,  two  and  a  half  hours  further 
west.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Wady  Hureiry,  a  long 
valley  which  lies  parallel  to  the  plain  of  Zebedany,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  high  range  of  hills.  It  nms  to  the  valley  of 
the  Barada  just  below  the  Silk  ;  from  which  the  \411age  of 
Hureiry  is  distant  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

In  the  village  there  are  some  remains  of  antiquity,  consisting 
of  hewn  stones  and  fragments  of  columns.  Near  by  the  public 
fountain  is  a  stone  with  a  long  Greek  inscription,  now  defaced 
and  illegible. 

This  region  is  traversed  by  no  great  road ;  and  has  rarely 
been  visited  except  by  the  missionaries,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring it.  Pococke  indeed  seems  to  have  been  the  only  earlier 
traveller,  whose  route  came  at  all  in  contact  with  it.  He  passed 
from  Saidanava  westwards  bv  Menin  and  then  between  Helbon 
and  Derij  to  the  Barada  two  miles  below  Fijeh,  probably  at 
Bessinia.* 

*  Ez.  27,  18  "  Dnmascufl  was  thy  mer-  22.  p.  735.     Atbenseus  likewise  assigns  it 

chant  ...  in  the  wine  of  Helbon  and  white  to  Damascus ;  I.  p.  22. 
wo(»L"  *  According  to  Dr  Russell,  veiy  little 

'  See  Gescn.  Thesaur.  p.  473  sq.     Heb.  wine  is  produced  at  Aleppo,  and  tliat  of  a 

Lex.  art,  "izbn.     Strabo  also  speaks  of  p<»or    quahty.      Russell's    Alej^po,    Loud. 

the  wine  of  C/mh/bon  in  Sjrin,  a?  among  *'»'4.  Vol.  I.  p.  80  sq. 
the  luxuries  of  the  Persian  kings ;   15.  3  Pococke  IL  l  p.  135. 


SECTION  XI. 


FBOM     DAMASOUS     TO     BA'ALBEK. 

I  WAS  now  about  to  enter  upon  the  third  and  last  division  of 
my  journey.  My  general  plan  was  to  visit  'Anjar,  Ba'albek,  and 
Bibleh,  proceeding  as  far  north  as  time  and  circumstances  would 
permit ;  and  then  return  through  the  northern  parts  of  Lebanon 
to  BeiriHt.  The  Rev.  Mr  Robson,  senior  missionary  in  Damas- 
cus, was  henceforth  to  be  my  companion.  He  took  along  his 
intelligent  head  servant  Jirjis  (George),  who  acted  as  purveyor 
and  cook  ;  and  we  were  well  provided  for.  Besharah  continued 
with  me,  and  the  tent  and  general  arrangements  all  remained 
the  same.  We  hired  anew  the  Druze  muleteers,  who  had 
brought  me  from  H^sbeiya ;  and  kept  them  to  the  end  of  our 
journey. 

Monday,  June  7th.  It  took  some  time  to  get  all  things  in 
readiness  this  morning  ;  and  it  was  7.35  before  we  set  oflF  from 
Mr  Robson's  house.  Mr  Porter  accorai)anied  us  for  a  time  on 
our  way.  We  were  half  an  hour  in  passing  through  the  city  to 
the  Bab  es-Salihiyeh  ;  from  which  we  issued  at  8.05.  Here  we 
were  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  custom  house  officers  ;  the  first  I 
had  seen  since  entering  the  country  at  Bciri^t.  They  were  very 
good-natured,  their  object  being  merely  a  bakhshish.  This  my 
companions  well  understood  ;  and,  keeping  on  our  way,  we  were 
at  last  beyond  the  reach  of  their  importunities. 

After  ten  minutes  we  crossed  the  Taurah,  the  largest  of  all 
the  canals,  by  a  bridge  ;  and  at  8.20  entered  the  southwestern 
end  of  Salihiyeh.  Here  we  crossed  the  Yezid,  the  other  large 
canal,  which  waters  the  village  and  its  gardens.  We  now 
climbed  the  steep  and  rocky  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  ;  and 
at  8.50  reached  the  Kubbet  Seiyar,  elevated  seven  hundred  feet 
above  the  city.  Here  we  stopped  to  admire  and  enjoy  the 
magnificent  prospect  of  the  city  and  plain  spread  out  under  our 
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feet.*  It  was  my  last  lingering  gaze  upon  Damascus  ;  and  the 
scene  recurc  often  to  my  mind  as  the  memory  of  a  glorious  vision. 

Leaving  the  Wely  at  9.10,  we  began  to  descend  by  a  wind- 
ing, and  in  one  place  steep  path,  towards  Dummar.  The  road 
crosses  the  points  of  several  ridges  jutting  out  on  the  right.  On 
one  of  these  we  met  Mr  Wood,  the  British  consul,  returning 
thus  early  from  Blildan.  At  9.50  we  came  to  Dummar,  a  poor 
village,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Barada.  Near  the  village  is  a 
stone  bridge  over  the  river,  by  which  the  main  road  to  Beirtlt 
crosses  to  the  southwestern  side,  and  passes  on  along  the  northern 
margin  of  the  Sahra  to  Dimas.  The  direct  and  shortest  road  to 
the  Suk  and  Zebedany  likewise  crosses  here,  and  thus  avoids  the 
great  curve  which  the  river  makes  towards  the  north.  It  strikes 
the  river  again  at  Deir  Kdnon. 

We  desired  to  visit  'Ain  el-Fijeh,  and  therefore  remained  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  In  order  to  reach  Bessima,  the  vil- 
lage next  below  Fijeh^  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  considerable 
circuit  through  a  part  of  the  northern  Sahra  ;  since  the  chasm 
of  the  Barada  just  below  Bessima  is  so  very  narrow  and  pre- 
cipitous, as  to  admit  of  no  road.  We  kept  along  the  river  and 
the  Yezid  until  10.10,  and  then  turned  north  among  hills.  The 
Yezid  is  taken  out  at  a  point  near  Hamy,  a  village  higher  up  ; 
where  also  is  another  bridge  over  the  Barada. 

Wc  had  now  crossed  the  Salihiyeh  ridge  ;  but  here,  instead 
of  a  socoud  ])arallel  ridge,  as  on  the  Mezzeh  road,*  there  is  con- 
nected with  it  a  tract  of  whitisli  conical  hills,  which  we  had 
seen  from  that  road.  Among  these  we  now  entered.  Here  Mr 
Porter  hade  us  farewell,  and  returned  to  Damascus.  The  road 
continued  to  wind  among  these  hills  till  10.45,  when  we  came 
out  u])on  the  Sahra  ;  our  course  being  about  N.  N.  W.  The 
barren  tract  now  before  us  is  an  extension  of  the  same  Sahra 
which  we  had  crossed  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  It  is  here 
less  wide,  and  slopes  much  towards  the  southeast.  It  runs  on 
northeasterly,  back  of  the  range  of  Kasyun  and  Kalamtln, 
for  a  long  distance  beyond  Menin  ;  and  is  said  to  be  separated 
only  by  a  line  of  low  hills  from  the  plain  of  Jeriid.  We  con- 
tinued to  rise  upon  it  gradually,  on  the  same  course,  directly 
towards  a  high  rocky  ridge  before  us,  which  seemed  to  be  its 
nortliern  boundary.  All  at  once,  however,  at  11.30,  we  came  to 
the  brow  of  a  deep  valley,  passing  down  W.  by  S.  along  the 
base  of  the  high  ridge  to  the  river  at  Bessima.  Descending  into 
it  we  kept  on  through  vineyards  and  orchards  of  fig  trees,  and 
readied  15essima  and  the  river  at  12  o'clock.  The  high  rocky 
ridge  extends  from  Menin  to  Bessima  ;  and  through  it  is  broken 

*  For  a  description,  see  above,  p.  470.  *  See  above,  p.  440. 
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the  chasm  helow  Helbdn.  Besslma  lies  in  a  little  basin  on  the 
Barada,  entirely  shut  in  by  high  ledges  of  rock,  through  which 
the  river  breaks  by  narrow  clefts  above  and  below  the  village. 
The  little  tract  of  soil  is  wholly  planted  with  fruit  trees  ;  and 
the  inhabitants  are  said  to  get  their  supply  of  vegetables  from 
Damascus. 

Bessihia  is  situated  at  an  angle  of  the  Barada  ;  where  that 
river,  having  pursued  a  general  course  of  E.  8>E.  from  the  vil- 
lage es-Stlk,  suddenly  turns  and  runs  for  an  hour  nearly  due 
south  by  Ashraf  iyeh  to  Judeideb.  Below  Judeideh  it  turns  east 
for  half  an  hour  ;  and  then  again  south  for  the  same  distance  ; 
while  close  in  the  angle  thus  formed  is  situated  the  village  of 
H&my.  It  afterwards  runs  southeast,  by  a  winding  course  at 
first  to  Dummar,  and  so  to  Mezzeh.  The  direct  road  to  es-Silk, 
which  crosses  at  Dummar,  keeps  along  the  stream  for  half  an 
hour,  and  then  goes  on  straight  to  Judeideh  ;  leaving  Hamy  on 
the  right  and  Tasseiya  on  the  left ;  neither  of  them  visible, 
though  quite  near,  being  concealed  by  the  foliage.  The  distance 
between  Dummar  and  Judeideh  is  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes. 
From  Judeideh  the  road  strikes  up  across  the  margin  of  the 
8ahra  on  a  straight  course  towards  Deir  Kanon  ;  to  which  it 
descends  by  a  shallow  side  Wady.  Thence  it  follows  up  the 
right  bank  of  the  stream  to  the  SAk.  All  the  villages  between 
Judeideh  and  Deir  Kanon  are  on  the  left  bank. 

From  Hamy  to  Ashraf  iyeh  Seetzen  passed  by  a  direct  road 
across  the  hills ;  and  probably  also  a  road  leads  thither  from 
Judeideh  along  the  river.  But  between  Ashrafiyeh  and  Bes- 
slma, a  distance  of  twenty  minutes,  there  is  no  road  for  horses, 
except  along  the  bed  of  the  stream  for  much  of  the  way.*  The 
only  path  for  persons  on  foot  is  through  a  tunnel,  hewn  along  the 
bottom  of  the  precipitous  cliiF  of  limestone  conglomerate.  This 
passage  is  narrow,  but  high  enough  for  a  man  to  walk  nearly 
erect.  We  saw  the  entrance  from  Bessima,  and  it  extends 
nearly  to  Ashrafiyeh.  My  companion  had  once  passed  through 
it,  sending  his  horse  around  to  the  other  end. 

This  is  the  tunnel  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  as  being 
held  by  some  to  be  the  beginning  of  an  aqueduct,  by  which  the 
waters  of  the  Barada  were  once  conducted  to  Palmyra.*  I  have 
also  suggested  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  hypothesis.  In 
the  absence  of  all  further  legitimate  traces,  it  would  seem  much 
more  probable,  that  this  passage  was  intended  to  carry  water  from 
the  river  to  the  parts  of  the  Sahra  below  Ashrafiyeh.  Yet  I  am 
not  aware,  that  any  remains  of  such  irrigation  now  exist.    There 

'  Seetxen  Mays,  the  horses  had  to  wade        '  See  more  on  this  supposed  aqueduct 
tiliroagh  the  stream  six  times ;  IieL<en  I.  p.     above,  pp.  403,  404. 
188. 
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are  said  also  to  be  traces  of  an  aqueduct  on  the  ^ay  to  el-Fijeh, 
which  we  did  not  notice.* 

From  Bessima  the  road  clings  to  the  river,  and  enters  at  once 
a  very  narrow,  deep,  and  precipitous  chasm,  with  high  ru^ed 
peaks  on  each  side,  leaving  only  room  for  a  path  along  the  stream. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  along  the  whole  river. 
After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  sides  begin  to  recede  a  little ; 
and  just  here  is  liie  small  but  beautiful  fountain,  'Ain  el-Khudra, 
of  the  purest  water.  It  is  near  the  river,  and  runs  into  it ;  and 
was  now  surrounded  by  a  plot  of  fine  green  sward.  The  valley  of 
the  river  now  became  somewhat  more  open.  At  12.30  we  came 
to  the  village  of  Fijeh  ;  and  at  12.35  to  the  great  fountain. 

The  course  of  the  valley  just  here  is  about  from  west  to  east ; 
and  the  fountain  issues  from  under  the  northern  hill.  The  road 
makes  a  short  sweep  away  from  the  river,  in  order  to  pass  above 
the  fountain.  The  latter  bursts  forth  at  once  a  full  large  stream, 
considerably  larger  than  the  Barada  higher  up,  and  comparing 
well  in  size  with  the  great  fountain  at  Tell  el-Kfidy  ;  though  the 
water  is  less  beautiful  and  sparkling  than  that  at  Banias.  The 
stream  tumbles  and  foams  along  its  rocky  bed  to  the  Barada,  a 
distance  of  some  twenty  rods  ;  it  is  so  broad  and  deep  and  violent, 
that  no  one  would  undertake  to  ford  it.  We  went  with  some 
ditticulty  to  the  junction,  and  found  the  stream  from  the  foun- 
tain to  be  still  the  most  abundant  and  powerful ;  although  nearly 
one  lliird  of  it  is  led  off  directly  from  the  source  by  a  canal  for 
irri,i::ation.  The  water  of  the  stream  is  s^vtet,  pure,  and  limpid  ; 
whil(»  the  Barada,  as  it  coniea  from  above,  is  turbid. 

The  fountain  issues  just  below  the  nmd,  from  a  small  cavern 
with  two  low  openings  ;  one  of  which  shows  the  remains  of  a 
low  arch.  Directly  over  this  spot  is  an  ancient  platform,  partly 
of  rock,  and  partly  of  heavy  masonry  of  large  squared  stones. 
On  this  j)latform,  a  few  feet  l)ack,  are  the  remains  of  a  small 
templt;,  about  ten  yards  by  eleven,  built  of  large  hewn  stones  ; 
but  w^ithout  a  trace  of  any  portico,  columns,  or  other  ornaments 

A  few  feet  south  of  the  orifice  of  the  fountain  is  anothefi 
lowTM'  structure,  built  up  from  the  bed  of  the  stream.  It  consists 
of  two  parallel  walls  jutting  out  southeast  from  the  high  bank, 
each  thirty-seven  feet  long  and  six  feet  thick  ;  joined  together  in 
the  rear  bv  a  wall  tw^ntv-seven  feet  lon^:  and  four  feet  thick, 
resting  against  the  bank.  On  the  top  of  these  side  walls  are 
the  remains  of  a  very  heavy  arch  of  large  stones,  which  would 
seem  to  have  covered  the  whole  interior,  and  thus  formed  a  verv 
strong  vaulted  chamber.     The  vault  must  have  been  at  least 

*  I  suppose  this  to  be  the  aqueduct  de-  and  tliat  he  traced  it  "  for  about  fouJ 
scribed  by  Pococke,  II.  i.  p.  13G.  Ho  miles,"  The  accuracy  of  the  Btatement 
Bays  it  begins  almost  a  mile  below  Fijy ;     may  be  questioned. 
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fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high.  Along  the  outside  of  the  side  walla 
project  laige  slanting  stones,  like  the  ornamented  ledge  or  cornice 
of  the  platform  of  a  temple.*  In  front,  towards  the  stream,  was 
a  sort  of  large  portal,  occupying  the  greater  portion  of  that  side. 
In  the  back  wall  within,  not  far  above  the  ground,  is  an  oblong 
quadrangular  opening,  as  if  a  branch  of  the  fountain  once  issued 
mere  ;  and  ^w  down  in  each  of  the  side  walls,  towards  the  front, 
is  likewise  an  opening  as  if  for  the  water  to  flow  out.  There  are 
also  niches  in  the  sides  and  at  the  end.  Just  south  of  the  front 
lies  the  fragment  of  a  cohimn,  perhaps  a  pedestal.  We  could 
not  resist  the  conclusion,  that  this  structure  was  once  a  vaulted 
platform  sustaining  a  small  temple,  erected  over  an  artificial 
branch  of  the  fountain.  The  workmanship  is  simple  and  rude  ; 
and  points  to  a  high  antiquity. 

The  fountain  and  the  stream  below  are  embosomed  in  the 
dense  foliage  of  orchards  and  groves.  We  took  our  lunch  upon 
the  huge  stones  of  the  ancient  temple  platform,  under  the  thick 
shade  of  walnut  and  other  trees,  with  the  song  of  nightingales, 
and  amid  the  rushing  of  these  mountain  streams. 

In  this  fountain  we  have  another  example  of  the  popular 
usage,  followed  also  by  Arabian  geographers,  which  regards  as  the 
source  of  a  river,  not  its  most  distant  head,  but  its  most  copious 
fountain.'  Thus  Edrisi  writes,  that  "  the  waters  which  irrigate 
the  Ghtltah,  come  from  a  source  called  el-Fijeh,  which  rises  upon 
the  mountain  ;  they  flow  down  from  the  mountain  with  a  noise 
a^d  roaring,  which  ia  heard  at  a  great  distance."'  Abulfeda 
says :  "  The  source  of  the  river  of  Damascus  is  under  a  temple 
called  el-Fijeh.  .  .  .  Afterwards  it  unites  with  a  river  called 
Barada  ;  and  from  tence  come  all  the  rivers  of  Damascus."  ^ 
Yet  the  true  source  of  the  Barada,  as  we  shall  see,  is  several 
hours  further  up  the  mountain. 

The  valley  of  the  Barada  at  this  point,  although  tilled  in 
some  parts,  is  shut  in  by  walls  not  less  than  eight  hundred  or  a 
thousand  feet  in  height,  sharp,  rugged,  and  picturesque.  The 
mountain  ridge,  through  which  the  river  here  breaks  in  order  to 
leach  Bessima,  would  seem  to  be  a  branch  running  off  about  E. 
by  N.  from  the  main  ridge  lying  next  below  the  plateau  of  Deir 
el-'Ashayir  and  Zebeddny.  This  branch  ridge  terminates  at 
Menin  in  a  high  bluff.  The  interval  on  the  west,  between  it  and 
the  parent  ridge,  is  not  depressed  ;  but  is .  mostly  high  uneven 
table  land,  extending  quite  along  on  the  west  of  HelbOn.     Or, 

•  Compare  the  platform  of  the  temple        '  Edrisi  par  Jaub.  L  p.  350. 

at  Deir  el-' Ashayir ;  see  above,  p.  487.  *  Tub.  Svt.  ed.  Kfihler,  p.  15. — To  the 

•  This  illustrates  the  case  of  the  Jordan ;  same  effect  writes  Ibn  el-Wardi,  Excerpt, 
■ec  above,  pp.  412,  413. — So  too  thefoun-  inAbulf.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  174.  Also  Lex.  (icogr. 
tain  of  'Aiijar  and  those  of  the  Orontes  iii  Schnlteii's  lud.  Geogr.  ad  Vit.  Salad,  art 
near  HurmuL  Phaiha, 
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rather,  it  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into  three  mountain  ridges 
by  the  valleys  of  Efry  and  Hureiry,  which  run  south  to  *  the 
Barada.  The  valley  of  the  Barada,  from  this  point  to  the  Stlk, 
is  somewhat  more  open ;  but  it  has  this  branch  ridge  on  the 
south,  and  the  tract  of  high  table  land  on  the  north. 

We  left  'Ain  el-Fijeh  at  1.55,  following  up  the  road  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  At  2.20  we  passed  Deir  MukQrrin 
and  at  2.35  Kefr  Zeit.  We  were  opposite  Deir  Kanon,  on  the 
south  bank,  at  2.45  ;  and  at  3  o'clock  were  overagainst  el- 
Huseiniyeh,  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  At  3.15  we  came 
to  el-Kefr  ;  and  proceeded  five  minutes  further  W.  N.  W.  to  the 
ruins  of  a  Grecian  temple,  on  a  projecting  point,  overlooking  the 
river  and  valley.  Here  are  many  fallen  columns,  measuring 
thirtv-one  inches  in  diameter,  and  one  of  them  nineteen  feet  two 
inches  in  length.  There  are  also  immense  Corinthian  capitals  ; 
and  two  corners  of  a  pediment,  very  massive  and  much  orna- 
mented. The  portico  was  towards  the  river,  and  the  pedestals 
of  its  two  columns  are  still  in  place.  The  temple  was  small, 
but  massive,  well  wrought  and  highly  ornamented,  with  a  sculp- 
tured pediment  and  double  cornice.  In  the  vicinity  are  hewn 
stones  scattered  or  built  into  walls. 

Returning  to  el-Kefr,  we  left  that  village  at  3.30,  and  im- 
mediately crossed  the  river  by  a  bridge  to  the  south  side.  On  the 
north  bank,  near  the  bridge,  is  a  broad  low  Tell,  the  top  of  which 
is  cultivated.  We  now  came  into  the  direct  road  from  Damas- 
cus, wliicli  we  henceforth  followed.  At  3.40  we  were  opposite 
the  small  village  of  Bcrheleiya  on  the  north  bank.  The  path 
now  rises  along  the  lower  part  of  the  high  j)recipitou8  hill  on 
the  south  ;  and  at  3.55  we  had  the  large  village  of  Silk  Wady 
Barada  below  us  on  the  right,  on  the  south  bank.  ^  Ten  minutes  be- 
yond this  village,  the  valley,  the  upward  course  of  which  from  Deir 
Kannu  is  about  northwest,  sweeps  round  to  the  southwest  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  ;  and  then  turns  again  nearly  due  west.  This 
short  portion  of  the  valley  fi)rms  the  pass  of  the  Silk,  shut  in  on 
the  southeast  by  the  western  end  of  the  high  cliff  just  mentioned, 
and  on  the  northwest  by  precipitous  rocky  cliffs  of  like  altitude. 
The  walls  of  the  chasm  are  here  not  more  than  fifty  yards  apart. 
Just  in  the  middle  of  this  pass  the  river  in  its  deep  narrow  bed 
is  spanned  by  a  good  modern  bridge  of  a  single  arch  ;  and  the 
road  from  this  point  continues  along  on  the  northern  bank.  We 
came  to  the  bridge  at  4.10  ;  and  crossing  it,  stopped  for  a  time 

*  This  is  the  lust  village  in  the  valley  of  perfect,    and   in  some    things   erroneous  ; 

the  Barada.     I  have  been  careful,  in  the  pp.   2,  3.     Yet  some  later  travellers  seem 

preceding  account,  to  give  the  name  and  merely  to  have  copied  from  him ;  e.g.   Qt 

position  of  every  villa^je  along  the  valley.  Robinson,  Travels  II.  p.   113;  Russcgger, 

The  account  of  Burckhardt  Ls  very  im-  I.  p.  173. 
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to  enjoy  the  grandeur  of  the  scene,  and  examine  the  remains  of 
antiquity.     All  is  here  wild,  desolate,  and  impressive. 

In  the  village  es-Stlk  are  said  to  be  traces  of  ancient  foun- 
dations and  dwellings  ;  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  stream  are 
columns  and  other  remains  in  various  places.  There  are  many 
tombs  excavated  in  the  cliflFs  beyond  the  stream  ;  mostly  between 
the  bridge  and  the  angle  of  the  valley  below,  where  it  turns  south- 
west. Here,  below  the  bridge,  the  face  of  the  northwestern  hill 
consists  first  of  a  steep  slope  of  earth  or  debris  rising  from  the 
river's  brink  and  extending  half  way  up  the  mountain.  On  this 
are  scattered  many  hewn  stones,  as  also  columns  or  fragments  of 
columns,  some  of  which  have  rolled  to  the  bottom.*  Above  this 
slope,  the  limestone  rock  rises  perpendicularly  ;  and  in  it  are  ex- 
cavated the  many  sepulchres.  They  are  laboriously  wrought ; 
and  some  of  them  are  reached  by  long  flights  of  steps.  The 
whole  cliff  is  somewhat  curved  ;  and  fonns  a  sort  of  amphithe- 
atre. Mr  Robson  had  climbed  up  to  several,  and  examined  them, 
in  the  summer  of  1848.  One  which  he  entered  was  a  square 
chamber,  having  two  crypts  on  each  side,  with  two  niches  in  each 
crypt  ;  also  one  crypt  with  four  niches  opposite  the  door  ;  besides 
four  niches  (Joculi)  ia  the  floor  of  the  chamber  itself.  Other 
tombs  are  similar  ;  some  larger  and  some  smaller.  Some  are 
simply  a  recess  cut  mto  the  face  of  the  rock,  about  seven  feet 
long  and  two  deep,  arched  at  the  top,  and  in  the  ♦  bottom  a 
single  locidus  for  a  corpse.  All  these  single  tombs  had  formerly 
lids  of  stone,  like  those  of  sarcophagi ;  but  all  have  been  opened. 
In  the  cliff  on  the  southern  bank  is  a  single  sepulchral  excava- 
tion, a  little  further  up  the  stream.  On  the  top  of  the  north- 
western cliff,  above  the  sepulchres,  are  said  to  be  extensive 
ancient  quarries. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  remains  is  the  ancient  road 
excavated  along  the  face  of  the  northwestern  cliff,  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  modem  road  and  bridge.  It  begins  at  the  angle 
of  the  hill,  where  the  valley  bends  round  from  the  west ;  and  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  climbing  up  to  it  in  that  quarter.  The  sides  of  the 
chasm  are  here  from  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet  in  height. 
The  road  extends  along  the  face  of  the  cliff  for  about  two 
hundred  yards.  It  is  finely  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  fifteen 
feet  wide.    In  some  parts  a  thin  portion  of  the  rock  is  left,  of 

'  In  ManndirU'a  day  some  of  these  co-  view  of  them.     We  fonnd  them  part  of 

Inmns  were  yet  standing.    Speaking  of  the  the  front  of  some  ancient  and  very  mac- 

paMy  he  says :  **  Here  we  entered  into  a  nificent  edifice  ;  but  of  wliat  kind  we  could 

nanrow   gat,    between    two    steep    rocky  not  conjecture :"  see  mider  May  4tK    The 

mountains ;  the  river  Barada  numiiig  at  edifice  wn»  doubtless  a  temple  •— Pococke 

the  bottom.     On  the  other  side  of   the  also  »aw  in  1 7H8,  two  columns  with  their 

river  were  several  tall  pillars,  which  ex-  entublature  yet  standing,  on  tlie  north  side 

cited  cym  cmriositj  to  go  and  take  a  nearer  of  the  river ;  II.  i.  p.  116. 
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various  height,  towards  the  river,  as  a  guard  ;  in  other  paits  a 
wall  was  probably  built  up.  At  the  northeastern  end,  this  road 
now  breaks  oflF  abruptly  in  a  precipice  of  rock  rising  from  the 
sloping  bank  below.  If  the  road  was  ever  continued  further,  it 
must  probably  have  been  sustained  on  artificial  and  temporary 
supports  ;  since  the  ancient  aqueduct,  which  passes  just  below 
it,  and  is  carried  along  the  fiice  of  the  cliff  beyond,  serves  to 
^show,  that  there  has  been  no  fall  of  the  rock  nor  change  in  its 
general  features.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  road  was  contin- 
ued ;  nor,  if  ending  here,  what  purpose  it  could  have  ever. served. — 
The  aqueduct,  which  is  covered  over  with  stones  laid  aslope,  is 
first  seen  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  higher  up  the  valley  ;  and  can  be 
traced  for  about  the  same  distance  further  down.' 

The  famous  Latin  inscriptions,  which  have  been  often  copied 
of  late  years,  are  found  on  tablets  cut  in  the  smooth  wall  of 
rock  above  the  road  ;  once  at  the  eastern  end,  and  again  with 
slight  variations,  about  eighty  yards  further  west.'  The  fonner 
are  the  most  legible.     The  following  is  the  correct  copy  :• 

I. 

IMPCAESMAVRELANTONINVS 

AVGARMENIACVSET 

BfPCAESLAVRELVERVSAVGAR 

MENIACVSVIAMFLVMINTS 

VTABRVPTAMINTERCISO 

MONTERESTITVEKVNTPER 

IVLVERVMLEGPRPRPKOVINC 

SYRETAMICVMSVVM 

IMPENDIISABILENORVM 

II. 

PROSALVTE 

IMPAVGANTO 

NINIETVEKI 

MVOLVSIVS 

MAXIMVS'l 

LEGXVIFFQVT 

0PERI1N8T1TVS 

According  to  President  Woolsey,  these  inscriptions  may  be 
written  out  in  full  thus  :* 

*  This  aqueduct,  as  I  have  said  in  the  For  copies  by  Dr  De  Forest  and  others, 
text,  is  bd'W  the  excavated  road.  Kinfffc  see  Biblioth.  Sacra,  Feb.  1848,  pp.  8G-90. 
seems  to  speak  of  it  as  above  the  same  Copies  are  also  given  by  Kraftt,  uos.  32, 
road  ;  p.  2G9.  33,  comp.  p.  269  ;  by  Schulz,  Monathsber. 

*  The  variations  are  mostly  fonnd  in  the  d.  (ics.  f.  Erdk.  II.  p.  205  and  Plate,  BcrL 
rtiort  inscriptions.  They  consist  mainly  1845  ;  and  by  Do  Saulcy,  Narrative  IL 
in  a  diflerent  division  of  the  lines,  as  also  p.  500  sq. 

opeie   for   opcri,      Tlicy   show   that   the         *  In  Biblioth.  Sacra,  Feb.  1848,  pp.  86- 

stonecutter  did  not  always  do  his  work     89. 

accurately. 
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I.  Imperator  Catar  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus '  Augustus  A rmeniaeus  et  * 
Imperator  CcBsar  Lucius  Aurelius  Verus  Augustus  Ar^meniacus  riam  Jlu" 
minis  '  ri  ahruptam  intcrciso  *  monts  restituerunt  per  *  Jnlium  Verum 
Zegatum  pro  Pratore  protineim  *  Syrus  et  amicum  suum  *  impendiis  Abi- 
lenorum, 

II.  Fro  salute  '  Imperatorum  Augustorum  Anto^nini  et  Veri  '  Marcus 
Voiusius  Maximus  Centurio  *  Legionis  XVI  Flatia  Firma  [Fidelis]  qui^ 
operi  institit  toto  suseepto} 

The  ancient  city  indicated  by  these  inscriptions  and  remains, 
was  situated  in  part  perhaps  at  the  present  village  ;  but  mainly, 
as  it  would  seem,  upon  the  northern  bank  of  the  river.  On  that 
bank,  at  least,  were  the  road,  the  aqueduct,  the  sepulchres,  and 
the  temples. 

On  the  summit  of  the  southern  cliff,  a  little  fiirther  down, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  viDage  es-Si^k,  is  the  Wely  or  reputed 
tomb  of  Neby  Habil,  the  prophet  Abel  ;  where,  as  the  Arabs 
say,  Cain  bliried  the  dead  body  of  his  brother.  In  June  1851 
Messrs  Robson  and  Bamett  climbed  up  to  it  by  a  steep  and 
difficult  path  directly  from  the  Sftk.  The  cliff  is  here  not  less 
than  eight  hundred  feet  high.  The  tomb  is  very  plain,  and  re- 
markable for  nothing,  except  that  it  is  nine  yards  long.  It  is 
partly  the  foundation  of  some  old  wall,  which  can  be  traced  for 
more  than  twice  that  length.*  It  is  covered  over  by  a  Wely 
with  a  flat  roof ;  and  seems  to  be  a  place  of  frequent  resort. 

Near  the  tomb  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  ancient  temple,  about 
fifteen  yards  long  and  nine  broad,  built  of  hewn  stone.  Under 
the  eastern  end  is  a  small  vault,  in  which  are  three  sarcophagi. 
At  the  same  end  is  an  ascent  by  steps  cut  in  the  natural  rock. 
The  stones  of  the  temple  are  large  and  well  dressed  ;  but  there 
are  no  remains  of  columns.  The  two  letters  A  H  cut  on  a  stone 
were  the  only  traces  of  inscription,  which  they  found.' 

This  tomb  of  Abel  seems  to  have  been  first  mentioned  bv 
Radzivil  about  A.  D.  1584.*  Maundrell  a  century  later  sujrjrested 
a  connection  between   this   name   and   the  ancient   Abila  or 

'  "  The  date  of  the  inscriptions  is  fixed  spot,  and  yet  makes  no  mention  of  the 

Tery  nearly  bj  the  imperial tifle^rmtf/i to-  very  remarkable  pass  below;    II.    L  pp. 

eiM,  aiwnmed  on  occasion  of  the  triimiph  115,  116.     Pococke  calls  the  stmctnre  a 

held  by  both  emperors  after  the  snbjujpation  church,  and  speaks  of  two  large  columns 

of  Annenia  by  Verus.    This  triumph  took  with  Doric  capitals.     He  speaks  also  of  a 

place  in  A  D.  160,  and  Verus  died  in  A.  broken  Greek  inscription   in  verse,  which 

D.  1S9    The  first  inscription,  at  least,  falls  **  makes  mention  of  Lysanias  tetrarch  of 

within     this    interval.**       Biblioth.    Sac.  Abilene;**  ibid.  p.    11(».     All  this  strikes 

1S48,  p.  89.  me  as  very  questionable  ;  especially  when 

'  In   Manndrell's  day  the  tomb  itself  taken  in  connectiou  with  tlie  utter  con- 
was  said  to  be  thirty  yards  long ;  Muun-  fusion  of  his  topographical  notices 
drell  nnder  May  4th.  ^  Gumpenberg  more    than  a  century 

'  I  have  given  this  account  of   Neby  earlier  .spi>aks  of  the  tomb  of  Abel ;  but 

Habil  in  Mr  Robson's  own  language.     It  he  obviously  refers  to  Jebel  Kasytin   neai 

differs  very  much  from  that  of  Pococke  in  Damascus ;  Reissb.  p.  451.     See  above,  p 

178S;  who  professes  to  have  visited  the  444,  n.  8. 

Vol.  III.-41 
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Abilene  ;  *  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  name  Abel  (Habil) 
may  be  in  fact  a  popular  traditional  reminiscence  of  the  city 
Abila.  Pococke  conjectured  that  Abila  lay  near  ;  and  heard  of 
"  an  inscription  on  a  stone  near  the  river  ; "  referring  probably  to 
those  above  given.'  No  further  progress  was  made  in  identifying 
the  site  of  Abila,  until  in  A.  D.  1822  the ,  Quarterly  Review 
infonned  the  public,  that  Mr  Bankes  had  brought  home  a  long 
inscription,  from  which  it  appeared  that  Abila  was  situated  at 
this  pass.'  This  however  does  not  definitely  follow  from  the 
inscription  taken  merely  by  itself.  Yet  the  adjacent  necropolis 
and  temple  ruins  might  well  remove  all  occasion  of  doubt. 
Indeed  the  site  of  Abila  is  definitely  fixed  at  this  point  by  the 
ancient  Itineraries  ;  which  give  its  distance  from  Damascus  at 
eighteen  Roman  miles,  on  the  way  to  Heliopolis  or  Ba'albek.* 
We  had  now  travelled  hither  from  Damascus,  with  fresh  horses 
and  constantly  ascending,  in  about  six  hours.' 

The  city  Abila  is  not  itself  mentioned  until  some  years  after 
the  Christian  era.  The  district  round  about  it  J)ore  the  name  of 
Abilene,  but  we  have  no  information  as  to  its  extent.  The 
earliest  notice  of  this  district  is  by  the  Evangelist  Luke ;  who 
merely  states,  that  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  when  John 
the  Baptist  entered  upon  his  ministry,  Lysanias  was  tetrarch 
of  Abilene.*  About  ten  years  later,  in  the  first  year  of  Cali- 
gula, A.  D.  38,  as  Josephus  relates,  Caligula  gave  to  the  elder 
Agrip])a,  tlie  Herod  of  the  book  of  Acts,  the  tetrarchy  of  his 
uncle  Philip,  and  also  '^  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias"  or  Abilene  ; 
and  these  were  confirmed  to  him  bv  Claudius  on  his  accession, 
with  the  specification,  that  "  Abila  of  Lysanias  and  whatever 
was  on  mount  Lebanon  "  were  districts  belonging  to  the  emperor 
himself/  On  the  death  of  Ilerod  Asrrippa  they  went  to  his  son, 
the  younger  Agrippa,  before  whom  Paul  was  brought.®  This  is 
the  latest  historical  notice  we  have  of  the  district  Abilene.  In 
these  gifts  and  transfers  the  city  is  spoken  of  as  "  Abila  of  Lysa- 

'  Maundrell  under  Mav  4th.    He  thinks  „  „     '';."'  "*"''"*•               i,u     ^f "''"  '*'"' 

rhe  name  Abd  jxave  name  to  Abilene.  .^i^n^^  ^  p.  XXXVIII.     Abila.  m.  p.  XXXII. 

-    P«Kv>cke  II.  i.  pp.  115,  116.  Damasco.  m   p.  XV 1 11.      Daina&co.  m.  p.  XVIII. 

'  Quart    Rev.   Vol    XXVI    No.  r>2.  p 

38S,  "  There  is  not,  in  fact,   any  position  See  Tfinerarii.ed.Wesaelin^.p.  108.   Tab. 

more  certainlv  ascertained    than    that  of  Pent.  ed.  Seheyh,  Segm.  IX.  F.     See  also 

Abila    of    Lysanias  .  .   .  Mr   Bankes  has  Biblioth  Sac.  1848,  p.  83  sq.     Reland  Pa- 

bi-oujL^ht  houie  a  long  inscription,  ^not  ob-  hvM.  pp.  527,  528. 

^■erved  by  former  travellers,)  copied  from  *  Ournsual  estimate  of  travel  was  three 

the    face\)f    a   rock   there,   in  which  the  En<rlish  miles  to  the  hour;    but   here  the 

Abilenians   record    the   making  of  a  new  continual  a^icent  requires  rather  three  Ko- 

road   to   their  city."     This   statement,  as  man  miles, 

now  appears,  is  not  quite  borne  out  bv  the  *  Luke  3,  1. 

inscrij)tion.                                             '  '  ^Tos.  Antt.  18.  6.  10.   ib.  19.  5.    1   in 

*  So  the  Itinerary  of   Antoninus   and  rwy  a-nov.     B.J   2.  11.6. 

the  Peutinger  Tables,  e.  g.  "  Jos.  Antt,  20  7.  1.     Act.  c  26. 
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nias/'  to  distinguish  it  from  another  Abila  in  Perea,  east  of 
Gadara.* 

It  thus  appears  that  the  specifications  of  Josephus,  referring 
to  a  period  several  years  later  than  the  notice  of  Luke,  are  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  latter.  Josephus  does  not  indeed 
definitely  mention,  that  a  Lysanias  had  governed  the  district  as 
tetrarch  ten  years  before  ;  but  he  does  speak  of  his  "  tetrarchy," 
and  of  the  "  Abila  of  Lysanias."  Nor  is  there  any  valid  reason, 
why  these  expressions  of  the  historian  should  be  referred  to  an 
earlier  Lysanias,  who  Uved  about  seventy  years  before  the  time 
specified  by  Luke  ;  and  who  is  brought  by  Josephus  into  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  Abilene. 

This  earlier  Lysanias  was  a  son  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Men- 
nieus.  In  the  time  of  Pompey  this  Ptolemy  was  lord  of  Chalcis 
under  Lebanon  ;  and  is  spoken  of  as  a  powerful  and  troublesome 
neighbour  to  Damascus.'  From  this  latter  circumstance,  and 
from  this  alone,  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred,  that  he  was  also  in 
possession  of  Abilene,  which  lay  adjacent  to  the  territory  of 
Damascus.  Lysanias  succeeded  him  about  B.  C.  40  ;  but  was 
put  to  death  through  the  intrigues  of  Cleopatra  about  B.  C.  34.' 
Some  years  later  a  certain  Zenodorus  is  mentioned  as  having 
farmed  the  possessions  of  Lysanias  ;  ^  he  also  had  jurisdiction 
over  Trachonitis  and  other  districts  ;  but  Augustus  afterwards 
took  away  these  and  gave  them  to  Herod  the  Great,  B.  C.  22  ; 
and  on  the  death  of  Zenodorus,  B.  C.  19,  Herod  received  still 
more  of  his  territories.' 

Thus  far  Josephus  makes  absolutely  no  mention  of  Abilene  ; 
and  it  is  only  by  possible  and  perhaps  probable  inference,  that 
we  can  in  any  way  connect  this  earlier  Lysanias  with  it ;  and 
even  then  not  as  tetrarch.  It  is  indeed  not  impossible,  but  that 
both  Ptolemy  and  his  son  Lysanias  had  possession  of  Abilene ;  that 
after  the  murder  of  the  latter  it  was  farmed  by  the  emperor  to 
Zenodorus  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  Lysanias  yet  in  their 
minority  ;  and  that  afterwards  the  children  were  reinstated  in 
their  rights  ;  in  which  case  the  Lysanias  of  Luke  may  well  have 
been  the  son  or  grandson  of  the  former  Lysanias.  If  a  son,  he 
must  have  been  nearly  seventy  years  old  at  the  time  specified  by 
Luke.  This  is  not  improbable  ;  for  ten  years  later  (A.  D.  38) 
his  territories  had  reverted  to  the  emperor,  perhaps  from  the 

*  Jo«.  Antt  19.  5.  1.   ib.  20.  7.  1.     So  fiaphilv  tTj  irtJXci  y%[rw.     Comp.  14.8.  2. 

too  Ptolemy  5.  14.  4,  *Ai3(\a  hwrwiov^  B.  J.  1.  9.  2. 

coxnp.  Reland  Palsst.  p.  45S.^For  Abila  '  Jos.  Antt  14.  8.  3.     B.  J.  1.  18.  1.— 

in  Perea,  now  Abil,  see  Polyb.  6.   71.   2.  Antt.  15.  4.  1.     Dio  Caas.  49.  82. 

Jos  B.  J.  2.  18.  2.     ib.  4.  7.  5.     Bnrck-  ^  Jos.  Antt    15.   10.   1,  ZTiv69afp6s  rii 

hardt  p.  269.  intnlabwro  rhv  oIkop  tov  AvcomIov* 

'  Joa.  Antt  14.  7.  4,  9vy<urrtiwr  Xa^jcl-  *  Ibid.  15.  10.  1-3. 
low  r^t  iwh  T^  Aifidi^if  6p€i,  18.  16.  8,  ts 
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failure  of  heirs  ;  and  were  given  by  him,  as  his  own,  to  Herod 
Agrippa. — But  however  all  this  may  be,  there  is  nothing  in 
these  previous  events  and  circumstances  to  affect,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  the  entire  harmony  between  Luke  and  the  later  notices 
of  Josephus. 

The  city  Abila  continued  to  flourish  for  several  centuries. 
The  date  of  the  inscriptions,  as  said  above,  is  fixed  very  nearly  by 
the  imperial  title  *' Armeniacus,"  assumed  on  occasion  of  the 
triumph  held  by  both  emperors  after  the  subjugation  of  Armenia 
by  Verus.  This  triumph  took  place  in  A.  D.  166,  and  Verus 
died  in  A.  D.  169.*  The  longer  inscription  at  least  falls  within 
this  interval. — Abila  became  an  episcopal  seat  within  the  patri- 
archate of  Antioch.  One  of  her  bishops,  Jordan,  was  present  at 
the  council  of  Chalcedon  in  A.  D.  451  ;  and  another,  Alexander, 
is  mentioned  under  the  emperor  Justin  in  A.  D.  518.' 

From  that  time  onward,  all  traces  of  Abila  appear  to  be  lost 
on  the  pages  of  history,  until  the  present  century.^  This  is  the 
more  surprising,  since  the  site  is  very  definitely  assigned  by  the 
ancient  Itineraries  ;  it  lay  upon  one  of  the  great  roads  from 
Damascus  to  the  sea  coast ;  and  the  place  was  marked  by  ruins 
attesting  its  ancient  splendour,  and  by  a  necropoUs  perhaps 
more  extensive  and  remarkable  than  any  other  in  Syria.* 


Mounting  our  horses  a  few  rods  beyond  the  bridge  in  the 
chasm,  we  set  oft'  again  at  4.40,  following  up  the  north  bank  of 
the  stream  on  a  course  nearly  west.  After  ten  minutes  the  pre- 
ci})itoii8  character  of  the  hills  on  each  side  ceases  ;  but  the  valiey 
continues  narrow,  and  the  hills  high.  At  5  o'clock  the  valley 
opened  out  into  a  narrow  meadow-like  plain.  Just  here  is  a 
cascade  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  the  river.  Here  too  comes  in 
from  the  southwest  a  side  valley  with  a  brook,  being  the  outlet 
of  Wady  el-Kurn,  of  which  I  shall  speak  further  on.  The 
brook  dries  up  in  summer  ;  and  over  its  bed  are  seen  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  bridge.     Ascending  a  little  and  turning  around  the 

'  Zumpt  Aiinales  p.  134.  have  long  been  supposed  to  mark  the   site 

'  Le  (Juien  Oriens  Christ.  II.  843.  Comp.  of  an  Abila."     He  publishes  the  inscrip- 

Rehiml  Puhi-st.  p.  520.  tions  from  a  copy  taken  by  Dr  I)e  Forest 

'  Even  Buschiiig,  near  the  close  of  the  in  1846      Lands  of  the  Bible.  1847,  II.  p. 

lai«t  century,  could  only  conjecturally  fix  373  sq. — M.   De  Saulcy,  who  was  here  in 

Abihi  as  being  near  Neby  Habil,  on   the  18")  1,  and  whose  work  was  issued  in  \SrtS, 

strength  of  Poe^x^ke's  testimony;   XI.  i.  p.  says:  "  1  am  not  aware  that  this  inscrip- 

3G'J.     Nor  was  Ritter  able,  in  his  first  edi-  tion  has  been  already  published  ;"  although 

tion,   to  make   any   advance  ;  Vol.  II.  p.  it  was  published  by  Letronne  in  the  Jour- 

430.  r.erlin  1818.  nal  dcs  Savans  for  March  1827.     M.  De 

*  Dr  Wiljion  passed   this  way  in  June  Saulcy  seems  almost  to  regard  himself  in 

1843  ;  but  says:   "  We  did  not  stop  to  ex-  the  first  to  identify  this  spot  as  the  site  of 

amine  the  tombs,  or  aqueducts,  or  ruins,  Abila.  NarraL  II.  pp.  591,  592  sq. 
which  we  obser\'ed  from  the  road  .  .  .  which 
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shoulder  of  the  right  hand  hill,  we  came  at  once,  after  seven 
minutes,  upon  the  southern  and  more  narrow  part  of  the  plain  of 
Zebedany.  It  was  a  beautiful  view,  like  a  meadow,  with  green 
fields  and  green  grass,  and  the  river  winding  through  it  with  a 
swift  current.  It  was  more  of  an  occidental  view  than  I  had 
elsewhere  seen.  The  direction  of  the  plain  is  very  nearly  from 
south  to  north.  Turning  down  a  little  from  the  road,  we 
encamped,  at  5.20,  on  green  grass  by  the  side  of  the  deep  and 
swift  stream.  Ten  minutes  below  us,  and  opposite  the  angle  of 
the  valley,  was  a  mill  and  a  bridge  ;  over  which  a  road  leads  to 
Batniny,  and  another  more  to  the  left  goes  to  join  the  road  to 
Beinlt. — We  were  here  again  amid  the  verdure  of  spring,  as  we 
had  been  a  week  before  at  Deir  el-'Ashayir.  Jebel  esh-Shcikh 
now  bore  southwest. 

The  Barada,  as  it  here  winds  through  the  plain,  though  deep 
and  swift,  is  nevertheless  still.  Our  tent  was  not  ten  yards  from 
its  brink  ;  yet  not  a  murmur  nor  a  ripple  reached  our  ears. 

We  were  again  upon  the  same  plateau  of  the  moimtain,  as 
at  Deir  el-'Ashayir.  In  respect  to  the  two  roads  which  I  had 
now  travelled  between  it  and  Damascus,  the  Sahra  is  much  nar- 
rower upon  the  northern  than  upon  the  southern.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  broad  low  ridge  between  Deir  el-'Ashayir  and  Dimas 
and  the  Sahra,  is  here  expanded  into  the  wide  mountainous 
tract  lying  between  our  present  encampment  and  Bessima ; 
skirted  on  the  lower  side  by  the  ridge  extending  from  Bessima  to 
Menin  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  line  of  hills  between  our  tent 
and  Wady  Hureiry  already  de8cri])ed.*  These  hills  along  the 
plain  of  ZebedAny  are  at  first  not  high  ;  but  beyond  Bliidan  and 
northeast  of  Ze])edany  they  rise  into  the  loftiest  summits  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  proper.  On  the  west,  the  ])lain,  in  its  widest  jiart,  is 
shut  in  by  a  high  ridge,  which  is  far  more  rocky  and  desolate 
than  that  upon  the  east. 

Tuesday,  June  8t/i. — We  sent  off  our  muleteers  this  morn- 
ing by  the  direct  road  for  'Anjar,  intending  ourselves  to  take  a 
more  circuitous  route.  Returning  to  our  path  of  yesterday,  we 
kept  on  towards  Zebedany,  until  at  G.50  we  came  upon  the 
shoulder  of  a  broad  low  swell  jutting  out  from  the  eastern  hills 
into  the  plain.  Here  Zebedany  was  in  sight  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  plain,  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  distant, 
embosomed  in  a  wide  tract  of  trees  and  gardens.  These 
orchards  and  gardens  cover  all  the  northern  ])art  of  the  plain  ; 
and  are  similar  to  those  around  Damascus.'  On  the  high  flank 
of  the  mountain,  BlOd^n  was  seen  nearly  east  of  Zebedany  ; 

'  See  aboTCf  p.  472.  Syria  ;  not  excepting  those  of  Damaacnt.* 

•  Mr  ThomBon  says  of  these  gardens :     Biblioth.  Sac.  Nov.  1848  p.  7G2. 
''They  are  the  neiite«t  and  best  kept  in 

Vol.  III.-41* 
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and  also  much  nearer  at  hand,  and  lower  down  towards  the  base 
of  the  hills,  the  two  smaller  villages,  Bukin  and  MOd^ya  ;  the 
latter  being  nearest  to  us. 

Here  too  we  could  overlook  the  whole  plain  ;  and  were  able  to 
get  an  idea  of  its  general  form,  such  as  we  also  saw  it  afterwards 
from  its  western  side.  The  whole  length  of  the  plain  is  about 
two  hours  and  a  quarter,  or  some  seven  miles.  The  southern 
portion,  in  which  we  had  encamped,  is  narrow,  being  not  more 
than  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  width  ;  the  river  flowing 
along  its  bottom  in  a  gently  winding  course.  On  the  west  this 
part  is  skirted  by  low  hills,  which  after  about  an  hour  turn  west 
by  a  right  angle  ;  and  then  the  plain  extends  west  along  their 
northern  base  quite  to  the  high  rocky  ridge  on  that  side.  Just 
here  is  the  widest  part  of  the  plain  ;  the  distance  across  it  being 
about  an  hour.  Further  north  it  is  gradually  contracted  on  the 
eastern  side  ;  until  at  Zebedany  it  is  only  two  thirds  as  wide. 
Just  in  this  southwest  angle  of  the  broad  part  of  the  plain,  is 
the  great  fountain  of  the  Barada.  The  hills  on  the  east  become 
gradually  higher  and  higher ;  until,  as  I  have  said,  they  rise 
beyond  BlAddn  into  the  loftiest  peaks  of  all  Anti-Lebanon  ; 
being  six  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.* 

The  wide  valley  or  plain  is  terminated  on  the  north  sidp  of 
Zebedany  and  its  gardens,  by  a  low  spur  running  down  west 
from  the  mountain  below  Blrtdan.  Beyond  the  village,  only  a 
narrow  valley  with  sloping  and  cultivated  sides  runs  up  north 
from  the  northwestern  quarter  of  the  plain.  It  is  called  Wady 
Zebedany.  After  an  hour  this  valley  opens  out  into  another 
plain  an  hour  long  by  half  an  hour  broad,  fertile  and  cultivated, 
and  havin<j:  manv  vinevards  and  frnit  trees.  This  is  called  the 
plain  of  Surirhava,  from  the  villajxe  of  that  name  at  its  northern 
extremity.  In  the  southeast  corner  of  this  })lainj  at  the  foot  of 
tlK'  hills,  is  the  village  'Ain  Hawar,  an  hour  and  a  quarter  dis- 
tant iVoin  Zel^edrmy.  Here,  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  is  a 
iine  fountain  ;  the  stream  from  which  tlows  down  Wady  Zebe- 
danv  to  the  lower  i)lain.  At  Surijrhava,  fortv-five  minutes  from 
'Ain  Hawar,  is  another  fountain  ;  and  its  stream  flows  N.  N.  W. 
down  Wady  Haura,  and  hel])s  to  form  the  stream  of  Wady 
YahtYileh,  whieh  enters  the  Buka'a  at  the  village  of  that  name. 
Down  til  is  valley  passes  a  main  road  from  Zebedany  to  Ba'al- 
bek,  whieh  indeed  we  afterwards  struck  at  Neby  Shit.  Another 
road  leads  across  the  western  mountain  from  Zebedany  to 
Zahleh. 

The  stream  from  'Ain  Hawar,  called  also  Nahr  Zebedany,  is 
exhausted  in  summer  in  furnishing  a  supply  of  water  for  Ze- 

*  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter 
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bed&ny  and  its  gardens  ;  while  in  winter  it  flows  on  through  the 
plain,  and  falls  into  the  Barada.  Below  Zebedany  also,  on  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  plain,  are  three  smaller  fountains.  The 
first  is  'Ain  Funduk,  about  half  an  hour  S.  S.  E.  of  the  village, 
with  a  ruined  Khdn  ;  then,  at  intervals  of  about  fifteen  minutes, 
follow  'Ain  Sdlih  and  'Ain  el-Haddad.  Their  rivulets  flow  into 
the  plain,  and  render  portions  of  it  marshy. 

The  general  direction  of  the  lofty  mountain  range  above 
BltidS.n,  being  strictly  the  backbone  of  Anti-Lebanon,  from  the 
Barada  northward,  is  about  N.  N.  E.  That  of  the  less  lofty  but 
desolate  range  on  the  west  of  the  plain  is  nearly  the  same.  The 
latter  becomes  lower  and  lower  towards  the  north,  and  finally 
sinks  down  and  terminates,  as  we  shall  see,  at  Neby  Shit.  From 
the  i^>ot  where  we  stood,  the  direction  of  the  fountain  of  the 
Barada  was  nearest  N.  W.  by  W. 

i  would  gladly  have  turned  aside  to  visit  Blildan,  which  the 
British  consul  and  the  American  missionaries  at  Damascus  have 
made  their  summer  residence.  It  lies  high  up  on  the  mountain 
side,  about  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the 
sea,*  and  more  than  a  thousand  feet  higher  than  Zebedany ; 
being  perhaps  the  highest  village  in  Anti-Lebanon.    It  possesses 

fine  fountains :  and  is  surrounded  bv  an  abundance  of  fruit  and 

" 

shade  trees  of  every  kind.  The  air  is  pure,  and  the  prospect 
enchanting.  But  a  visit  there  would  have  cost  a  day  ;  and  my 
time  was  Emited. 

We  now,  at  6.55,  turned  down  into  the  plain,  in  order  to 
cross  over  to  the  great  fountain.  Mr  Robson  had  once  crossed 
not  far  above  without  difficulty.  But  we  soon  got  entangled 
among  ditches  and  small  channels  of  water,  coming  from  the 
fountains  on  the  east  of  the  plain.  We  crossed  one  or  two  with 
some  trouble  ;  and  then  were  compelled  to  turn  back.  A^  man 
tending  cattle  aided  us  in  this,  and  afterwards  became  our  guide 
across  the  plain.  We  passed  up  on  the  east  of  the  two  lower 
fountains ;  and,  ten  minutes  before  reaching  'Ain  el-Funduk, 
turned  again  westward,  crossed  its  brisk  streamlet,  and  at  8.15 
struck  a  well  travelled  path  leading  S.  S.  W.  through  the  j)lain 
towards  the  fountain  of  the  Barada.  At  the  point  where  we 
entered  this  road,  we  were  about  forty  minutes  distant  from 
Zebedany  ;  having  lost  about  half  an  hour  in  our  detour.  Our 
path  carried  us  on  the  west  of  all  the  marshy  part  of  the  plain. 
We  crossed  indeed  several  channels,  mostly  on  bridges ;  but 
had  no  further  trouble.  There  was  only  one  channel  which 
seemed  a  prominent  one  ;  this  had  now  some  water,  but  was  not 

'  Or  more  exactly  4842  Enj»l.  feet.  Ze-  the  sea.  This  result,  as  compared  with 
beduny,  according  to  Russe;r'^er  ■  I.  p.  721)  Mr  Porter^s  altitudes  of  Bli^Uu  and  *Ain 
U  4024  Paris  feet,  or  4292  Engl,  above     Barada,  would  seem  too  Urge. 
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large.  We  supposed  it  to  be  the  bed  of  the  stream  from  Zebe- 
ddny.  We  came  at  8.45  to  the  left  bank  of  the  3arada,  here 
running  east,  at  its  northernmost  point,  opposite  to  a  low  mound 
with  a  few  trees  and  some  ruined  walls.  This  is  called  Bustfin 
el-'Arab,  as  belonging  to  the  people  of  Haush  el-' Arab,  a  small 
village  on  the  hills  further  south.  Hence  we  followed  up  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  about  W.  by  S.  and  came  at  9  o'clock  to 
its  upper  fountain. 

The  fountain  and  head  of  the  river  form  a  small  lake,  perhaps 
three  hundred  yards  long  by  one  hundred  broad.  It  is  shallow 
and  marshy,  apparently  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  deep  ; 
though  in  some  spots  the  depth  is  said  to  be  great.  It  is  fuU 
of  reeds,  flags,  water-lilies,  and  other  aquatic  plants.  The 
water  is  nowhere  seen  to  boil  up  along  the  surface  ;  but  at  the 
western  end  there  are  many  small  springs  along  the  brink.  The 
river  runs  off  at  first  E.  bv  N.  till  beyond  the  Bustan  :  and  then 
sweeps  around  to  the  lower  part  of  the  plain.  The  stream  is 
here  large  and  deep  ;  contrasting  strongly  with  its  appearance  as 
it  rushes  along:  its  rocky  bed  in  the  chasms  further  down  the 
mountain.  The  fountain  is  at  the  foot  of  the  high  western 
ridge  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been  before  described.  It 
is  three  thousiind  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  It  lies,  at  the 
most,  an  hour  distant  from  the  spot  where  we  first  left  the  Damas- 
cus road  ;  so  that  we  lost  a  full  hour  in  finding  (or  rather  losing) 
our  way  by  a  more  circuitous  route. 

b  4 

We  left  the  fountnin  at  9.15,  going  S.  S.  W.  parallel  to  the 
western  mnuntain.  The  path  led  over  tlie  rough  low  sjmrs  and 
hills,  which  fill  uj)  the  space  south  of  the  broad  plain  of  Zebe- 
dany  and  west  of  its  lower  arm.  Risinjx  <:i:raduallv  we  came 
at  10.05  to  Batruny,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  western  ridge. 
It  overlooks  a  not  unfertile  oblong  basin  towards  the  east  and 
soutli  ;  in  the  southern  part  of  which  it  has  its  enclosures  of 
vineyards  and  fruit  trees.  We  kept  on,  in  the  same  direction 
and  at  about  the  same  level,  for  half  an  hour  longer ;  and  came 
to  the  foot  of  a  long  and  lofty  spur,  thrown  ofl:'  eastwards  from 
the  western  mountain,  on  tlie  north  side  of  Wady  el-Kum,  and 
forming  on  this  side  an  angle  with  the  mountain  quite  to  its  top. 
Along  the  northern  slope  of  this  spur  ascends  the  load,  which 
crosses  the  Barada  just  below  our  last  night's  cncaniimient,  and 
goes  to  join  the  road  to  Beirilt.  We  fell  into  this  road  ;  '  and 
ascended  by  it  westw^ards  along  the  spur.  At  11  o'clock  we 
came  out  upon  the  top  of  the  high  western  ridge ;  and  had  a 
wide  view  towards  both  the  east  and  the  west.* 

»  Bearings  at  10.40:    Zcbeduny  N.    R         '  Bearings  at  11  :  Chnsm  of  the  S6k  E. 
by  N.     Chii.-m  of  tlic  Suk  E.  S.  E.     Jebel     by  S.     Chusm  at  Salihiych  E.  S.  E. 
e&h-Sheikh  S.  S.  W. 
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Looking  back,  we  had  in  the  northeast  the  sweet  vale  of 
Zebedany  with  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Bltldan  range  beyond. 
Towards  the  east  was  the  broad  mountainous  region  through 
which  the  Barada  breaks  its  way  to  the  Sahra.  We  had  yester- 
day seen  the  eastern  face  of  the  mountain,  which  runs  from 
Bessima  to  *Ain  Sahib  and  Menin.  We  now  saw  its  western 
face,  crested  like  its  eastern  with  a  ridge  of  rocks  ;  and  higher 
towards  the  northeast  than  it  is  at  the  Barada.  The  top  is  a 
rough  and  elevated  plateau  of  almost  a  triangular  form.  West 
of  this  is  another  ridge,  separated  from  the  former  by  a  valley, 
which  runs  up  from  the  Barada  near  Fijeh,  by  the  village  Efry, 
to  the  west  end  of  Wady  Hclbon.  This  ridge  becomes  more 
elevated  towards  the  north  ;  and  about  three  hours  north  of  the 
Biradaforms  one  of  the  highest  summits  of  that  portion  of  Anti- 
Lebanon.  Next  follows  Wady  Hureiry,  separating  this  middle 
range  from  that  which  borders  the  plain  of  Zebedany,  with  the 
high  summits  north  of  Bltldan. 

In  the  south,  the  view  towards  the  southern  part  of  the  same 
plateau,  arotmd  Deir  el-'Ashdyir,  was  obstructed  by  the  high 
broken  ground  along  Wady  el-KQm,  included  between  the  spur 
by  which  we  had  just  ascended,  and  the  lower  ridge  lying  along 
above  Khan  MeithelCln. 

Before  us  also  we  now  had  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  in  the  S.  S.  W. 
and  likewise  portions  of  Lebanon,  including  Jebel  Keniseh  and 
the  road  from  Damascus,  which  passes  near  it  ;  these  latter 
being  seen  over  the  top  of  another  and  lower  ridge  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  still  before  us.  This  latter  encloses  the  basin  or  plain 
called  Sahil  Judeideh,  which  now  lay  far  below  at  our  feet.  Its 
southern  extremity  was  not  far  distant  on  our  left.  In  its  south- 
eastern quarter,  perhaps  a  mile  from  us,  was  seen  the  entrance  to 
Wady  el-Kflrn,  by  which  it  is  drained.  Through  this  valley 
comes  up  the  main  road  from  Damascus  to  Beirut,  by  Dinijls  ; 
and,  crossing  the  plain  obliquely  about  N.  N.  W.  it  enters  Wady 
Za'rir  and  descends  to  the  Bnka'a.  This  road  on  leaving  the 
fountain  and  Khfin  Meitheltln  immediately  ascends  the  hill  on 
the  right  ;  and  following  up  a  shallow  Wady  reaches  in  forty 
minutes  the  right  bank  of  a  deep  Wady,  coming  down  from  near 
YOntah  and  Helwa,  and  called  by  Burckliardt  Wady  Helwa  ;  * 
the  village  of  Sflrghaya  bearing  from  that  point  N.  36 ""  E.  At 
the  same  point  Wady  Helwa  is  joined  by  Wady  el-Ki1m  ;  and 
the  united  valley  runs  to  the  Barada  just  above  the  Suk.*  The 
sides  of  Wady  el-KiIrn  are  high,  and  in  many  parts  precipitous 
motmtains,  with  many  projecting  rocks,  some  caverns,  and  an 
abundance  of  stunted  trees  and  bushes.     Being  thus  wild  and 

'  Trav.  p.  208.  'See  above,  p.  484. 
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entirely  uninhabited,  it  is  a  noted  rendezvous  for  banditti,  when- 
ever the  country  is  disturbed.  From  its  junction  with  Wady 
Helwa  to  the  entrance  of  the  plain  of  Judeideh  is  an  hour  and 
a  half.  The  valley  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  district 
of  Zebedany.*  From  the  spot  where  we  now  stood,  Helwa  is 
visible,  beyond  the  basin  of  Judeideh,  bearing  S.  63°  W.  distant 
about  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  This  mountain  range  is 
cleft  to  its  base  by  Wady  el-Kfirn  ;  but  extends  thence  unbroken 
to  Wady  Yahftifeh,  in  a  direction  about  N.  25°  E.  Its  greatest 
elevation  is  nearly  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  North  of 
Sahil  Judeideh  the  western  ridge  unites  with  it ;  and  the  whole 
range  runs  out  and  terminates  at  Neby  Shit.* 

We  now  turned  nearly  a  right  angle,  and  began  to  descend 
very  gradually  about  N.  by  W.  along  under  the  western  brow  of 
the  ridge  we  had  just  crossed.  After  ten  minutes  we  had  splen- 
did views  of  Jebel  Sunnin  and  the  mountain  above  the  cedars, 
both  of  them  resplendent  with  their  crowns  of  snow.  The 
descent  continued  gradual.  At  11.30  we  reached  a  small 
level  plateau,  half  way  down,  with  a  low  ridge  between  it  and 
the  plain.  Through  this  ridge  a  Wady  breaks  steeply  to  the 
j)lain  below  ;  this  we  followed  down  northwest,  and  came  at 
11.45  to  the  eastern  margin  of  the  plain.  Back  of  this  ridge, 
towards  the  northeastern  part  of  the  plain,  on  the  side  of  the 
eastern  mountain,  is  the  small  village  of  Kiifeir  Yabtls  ;  which, 
however,  we  did  not  notice.^  Crossing  the  plain  obliquely  N.  N. 
W.  we  fell  into  the  Damascus  and  Boirflt  road  at  12.05,  at  the 
mouth  of  Wadv  Za'rir. 

4' 

This  is  a  singular  plain.  Its  length  is  nearly  the  same  with 
that  of  Zebedany,  perhaps  two  and  a  quarter  hours  ;  its  breadth 
not  usually  more  than  half  an  hour.  Its  general  direction  is 
from  S.  by  W.  to  N.  by  E.  parallel  to  the  plain  of  Zcbedany  ; 
but  further  soutli.  It  is  of  course  higher  than  that  plain  ;  being 
drained  by  the  long  route  of  Wady  el-Kfirn  to  the  Barada  just 
below  the  foot  of  the  latter  plain.  It  corresponds  in  position  to 
the  basin  of  Kefr  Kilk  ;  that  is,  both  lie  west  of  all  the  higher 
ridges  of  Anti-Lebanon,  in  nearly  the  same  line  with  these 
ridges.     They  are  separated  by  a  broad  tract  of  high  table  land. 

»  This  description  of  the  road  up  Wady  Jan.  1854,  pp.  41-U.— The  Rev.   W.  M. 

el-Ktini  is  from  tlic  manuscript  journal  of  Thomson,  in  passing  from  *Anjar  to  Zebe- 

I)r  K.  Smith  in  1844.  dany  in  1848,  crossed  this  ridge  much  fur- 

'  The   Rev.   .1.    Ij.    Porter  crossed  the  ther  north,  and  descended  directly  to  Zebe- 

iTiount:iiri  sit  this  phice  in  lsr>2,  on  his  way  dany;   Biblioth.  Sue.  Nov.  1848,  p.  762. 
from   Bhnlin   to  the  summit  of  Hermoti.         ^  From  a  point  on  the  Beirut  road,  half 

His  road  U'(l  from  here  southwest,  descend-  way   hetween  the  entrance  of    Wady  el- 

ing  and  [la^-iiig  tlie  entrance  of  Wady  el-  Kurn  and  Wady  Za*rir,  tlie  village  of  Ku 

Kurn,   and  th<-n  ascending,   and   crossing  feir  Yahus  bears  N.  26'   E.      Ms.  Jouni 

the  liigh   phit'au  nenr  Mezra'at   ed-Deir  of  Dr  E.  Smith, 
and  Yuntah  to  Kefr  Kiik.   Biblioth.  Sacni, 
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The  Sahil  Judeideh  is  drained  eastwards  to  the  Barada  ;  while 
the  hasin  of  Kefr  Ktik  is  without  an  outlet,  and  is  a  hundred 
feet  lower  than  the  fountain  of  the  Barada. 

The  Sahil  Judeideh  is  a  desert  tract.  There  are  a  few 
bushes  and  stunted  trees  around  the  opening  of  Wady  el-KOm 
and  on  other  portions  of  its  sides  ;  and  there  is  probably  some 
tillage  and  perhaps  water  at  Kufeir  YabCls,  which  we  did  not  see. 
But  with  these  exceptions,  the  plain  has  not  a  tree,  nor  a  shrub, 
nor  a  drop  of  living  water  ;  nor  is  there  a  human  habitation  on 
it  or  its  borders.  It  is  untilled  and  wholly  desert ;  except  the 
tufts  of  thistles  and  furze  thinly  scattered  over  it.  And  all  this 
too,  just  midway  between  the  plateau  of  Zebedany  and  the 
BOkji'a,  two  of  the  most  luxuriantly  fertile  plains  in  the  world. 
Those  plains  are  well  watered,  while  this  tract  is  without  water. 
'  We  were  now,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  water-shed  between  the 
plain  of  Damascus  and  the  Bilka'a.  The  ridges  and  plateaus 
lying  east  of  us,  in  the  region  immediately  north  of  the  Barada, 
were  the  following :  Jebel  Kasyi^n  ;  the  plateau  of  the  Sahra  ; 
the  ridge  extending  from  Bessima  to  Menin  ;  the  valley  running 
up  by  Efry  ;  the  ridge  west  of  this  valley  ;  Wady  Hureiry  ;  the 
lofty  BlCldan  range  ;  the  plateau  of  Zebedany  ;  the  western  ridge 
or  Jebc>l  Zebedany  ;  Sahil  Judeideh.  Between  the  latter  and 
the  BQk&'a  there  now  remained  only  the  low  ridge  before  us. 

Entering  the  mouth  of  Wady  Za'rir  we  ascended  very  gently 
northwest  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  came  at  12.20  to  the  water- 
shed, where  the  valley  begins  to  descend  in  a  N.  N.  W.  direction. 
The  same  name  continues  for  twenty  minutes  longer.  At  12.40 
we  passed  a  large  tree,  where  the  name  changes  to  Wady  Harir. 
This  valley  winds  a  good  deal ;  but  has  a  general  course  north- 
west, until  it  enters  the  margin  of  the  Buka'a,  at  the  base  of 
Anti-Lebanon.  It  is  quite  narrow,  the  bottom  being  little  more 
than  the  bed  of  a  winter  torrent.  The  descent  is  very  consider- 
able, but  is  nowhere  steep.  The  valley  is  shut  in  by  hills 
neither  very  high  nor  precipitous.  There  is  no  cultivation  in  it 
whatever  ;  but  the  hills  on  each  side  are  clothed  with,  bushes  and 
stunted  trees,  chiefly  oak,  and  a  si)ecies  of  tree  which  Wars  a 
berry  resembling  a  haw,  but  longer,  and  called  Za'nlr.  It  is 
from  the  abundance  of  this  tree  in  the  eastern  or  upper  part  of 
the  valley,  that  it  is  there  for  thirty-five  minutes  called  Wady 
Za'rir.  We  came  to  the  mouth  of  Wady  Harir  at  1.30 ;  the 
whole  distance  from  the  plain  of  Judeideh  being  therefore 
nearest  an  hour  and  a  half  This  valley  furnishes  a  verj'  con- 
venient road  through  this  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon  ;  as  Wady  el- 
Ktlrn  also  does  through  the  ridge  next  east.  * 

'  In  1S48,  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Thomson    Zehedanj;  see  Bihlloth.  Sac  Nov.   1848, 
pused  hy  a  direct  route  from  *Anjar  to    p.   762.      He  ascended  hy  Wady  *Az\jar, 


ilQj,  half  aq 
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At  the  montli  of  Wady  Haiir  is  a  small  EhAn  for  tmrdki 
a  miserable  and  filthy  bole.  We  atopped  here  &r  lunch  ;  uii 
was  too  macb  exhausted  not  to  be  glad  of  an  o]>])orttimt]r  ftc 
rest,  even  in  such  a  place. 

We  were  not  yet  in  the  plain  of  the  Bfik&'a  itself.  BdoK 
US  was  a  line  of  elevated  bilts,  be^nnine  a  little  further  cm  oor 
right,  and  etretchiog  for  to  the  south,  paiaQfl  witb  Anti- 
Lebanon  and  not  far  distant  from  ita  base.  Between  the  tvn  it 
a  narrow  plain  or  valley,  higher  than  the  BQkft'a  ;  it  here  slope* 
down  northwards,  and  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minntee  broad. 
This  is  the  line  of  hills  and  intervening  valley,  which  I  have  al- 
ready described  as  extending  northwards  &om  Wndy  et-Teim,  nnil 
forming  indeed  a  continuation  of  that  inlley.*  Mejdel  'Anju 
was  now  in  sight  opposite  to  us  ;  and  on  one  of  the  loftiest  hiUi^ 
an  hour  and  a  h^  further  south,  is  ntuated  Biiltiin  ¥alE6K 
The  line  of  hills  is  interrupted  only  by  Wady  FalOj,  half 
hour  south  of  that  village. — Towards  the  north  ihf 
down  gradoally  by  low  hills  to  the  plain.  On  the  i 
of  the  higher  hills  stands  the  temple  of  Mejdel,  frontii^  _ 

the  N.  N.  E.     Mejdel  itself  lies  in  the  deep  notch  or 

between  that  hiU  and  the  one  next  south ;  tne  villaga,  iridi  ib 
minaret,  looking  mainly  towards  the  east.* 

Leaving  the  Eb&n  at  2.35,  we  crossed  the  narrow  TaScfy,  aal 
came  in  twenty  minutes  to  MejdeL  Here,  as  we  were  paoring  up 
through  the  vill^c,  the  dogs  made  an  aesault  upon  Jiijis*  mule. 
This  set  the  mule  to  kicking,  and  the  dogs  to  howling  ;  thiew 
oH'  Jirjis  ;  and  sent  the  mule  racing  and  kicking  into  the  fields. 
Order  was  at  length  restored,  without  much  damage  to  man, 
mule,  or  dugs.  Mejdel  is  a  hirge  and  apparently  thriving  vi^ 
lage.  Many  of  the  dwellings  had  the  courts  and  adjacent  ode 
of  the  house  whitewaBhcd  ;  and  were  altogether  neater  than  I 
had  elsewhere  seen  in  the  villages.  The  minaret  is  an  old 
square  tower  of  better  appearance  and  architecture  than  usnaL 
This,  with  a  cornice  carried  around  it  high  up,  led  mfe  to 
Bupp'iHC,  that  it  may  perhaps  be  of  earlier  date  than  Islam  itself. 
Mejdel  is  mentioned  by  Abulfetia,  aa  on  the  way  from  Ba'albek 
to  Wady  et-Teim.' — We  ascended  to  the  temple  &om  the 
south,  and  reached  it  in  ten  minutes  from  the  village. 

The  position  of  this  temple  is  very  striking.  The  great  val- 
ley is  here  seven  or  eight  miles  broad  from  mountain  to  moun- 

tirent7-Gve  miDnleg  aootb  of  N'eba'  'Anjnr.  dar,  wlilrh  is  described  u  detert,  probsUf 

After  tno  hour>  ha  pa»ed  a  vater-thfd  mm  iiiCii  ibe  Sahil ;  nDC«  it  is  *aid  to- b* 

iDto  WndjH'idsr;    np   wHcb  valle;   bo  dr.imed  to  Wad;  el-Karn. 

rode  for  twa  liDun  man.     At  the  bead  uf  '  See  nbore,  pp.  428-430. 

it  !■  u  pom  leading  directlv  over  to  7.e\>e-  '  BrarinKa  rroni  tbe  IQiAd;  Hqjdal  T 

iAnj.     ThJB  route  would  Beem  to  lie  north  N.  W.     The  temple  N.  W.  by  W. 

of  tht  Sabil  Jiideideb ;  but  tba  Wiidf  M^-  •  Tab.  Sk-  o^  K6hi»T,  f,  Ml 
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tun  ;  and  its  direction  is  in  general  about  from  S.  W.  by  S.  to 
N.  E.  by  N.  Placed  upon  this  northernmost  high  point  of  the 
long  line  of  hills  extending  from  Wady  et-Teim,  the  temple 
looks  northwards  along  the  magnificent  vista  of  the  BDka'a, 
carpeted  with  verdure  and  beauty,  and  shut  in  on  the  right  by 
the  lofty  wall  of  Anti-Lebanon,  and  on  the  left  by  the  still 
loftier  snow-capt  ridges  of  Lebanon  itself. 

The  body  of  the  temple,  so  far  as  we  could  fix  the  northern 
end,  measures  eighty-two  feet  long  by  forty-six  feet  wide.  It 
had  a  portico  with  several  columns  towards  the  north.  These 
are  all  displaced  and  prostrate  in  utter  ruin ;  though  they  would 
appear  to  have  been  agafu  laid  confusedly  together  for  some  pur- 
pose. *  The  diameter  of  the  columns  at  the  base  is  four  feet ;  and 
higher  up,  three  feet  nine  inches.  Immense  Doric  capitals  lie  scat- 
tered among  them,  as  also  fragments  of  the  sculptured  pediment. 
On  the  east  side  the  top  courses  of  the  wall  are  gone  ;  and  the 
whole  surface  of  the  stones  is  eaten  away  by  the  weather.  Here, 
in  the  fourth  course  from  the  bottom,  we  measured  two  stones, 
each  twenty-one  feet  long,  and  five  feet  eight  inches  high  ;  aud 
we  afterwards  found  one  of  like  dimensions  in  the  western  wall. 
At  the  southern  end  also  the  lower  courses  are  much  worn  awav 
by  the  weather  ;  and  in  the  upper  courses  the  stones  are  smaller 
and  are  bevelled.  The  western  wall  is  the  most  perfect  ;  the 
stones  being  here  well  preserved  and  finely  bevelled.  The  bevel 
is  the  same  as  at  Jerusalem,  perhaps  a  little  deeper ;  it  is  well 
cut  and  entire.  On  the  west  side  too  are  seen  the  remains  of  an 
ornament,  which  I  here  noticed  for  the  first  time  ;  namely,  a 
narrow  projection  or  belt  along  the  whole  side,  both  near  the 
bottom  and  again  half  way  up.  At  the  southwest  corner  is  the 
appearance  of  a  square  pilaster ;  but  so  much  worn  by  the 
weatlier  as  to  be  doubtful. 

The  grand  portal,  within  the  portico,  was  fourteen  feet  six 
inches  broad,  with  sculptured  side-posts,  each  twenty-four  feet 
high  by  six  feet  w^ide  and  four  feet  three  inches  thick.  On  each 
ride  of  it  is  a  suialler  door-way.  The  sides  of  the  interior  were 
originally  decorated  with  hall*  columns,  with  two  niches  one  above 
the  other  between  ;  that  is  alternately  niches  and  a  column. 
These  are  much  dilapidated.  In  one  comer  next  the  portico  is 
the  fragment  of  a  double  fluted  column  of  rose  coloured  lime- 
stone.' The  interior  measures  nearest  sixty  feet  in  its  whole 
length  by  thirty-five  in  breadth  ;  the  altar  at  the  south  end 
occupying  twelve  and  a  half  feet.     Before  it  there  seems  to  have 

^  Poanblj  at  some  tinre  or  other  as  a  *  There  are  simihur  columns  in  the  lesjier 

Muslim  fort ;  though  there  is  now  no  ap-  temple  at  Ba'ulbck,  as  we  saw  'a  few  days 

pearance  that  the  temple  was  ever  put  to  afterwards. 
such  a  use. 

Vol.  III.— 42 
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been  a  partition.  The  inside  courses  on  the  level  of  the  floor 
consist  of  four  stones  on  each  side  ;  the  two  largest  of  which  in 
each  wall  we  found  to  be  twenty-one  feet  long  by  five  feet  eight 
inches  high.  These  correspond  to  the  fourth  outside  course  in 
the  eastern  wall,  and  the  third  in  the  western. 

The  height  of  the  temple  is  from  thirty-five  to  forty  feet  to  the 
cornice  ;  a  portion  of  which  remains.  On  the  west  side  there  are 
eleven  courses  of  stones,  none  of  them  less  than  three  feet  thick, 
and  some  of  them  much  more. 

This  antique  temple,  next  to  the  lesser  one  at  Ba'albek,  is 
the  finest  and  best  preserved  ruin  in  or  near  the  great  valley. 
It  is  simple,  massive,  and  .beautitul ;  and  obviously  of  a  severer 
and  earlier  type  than  any  we  had  seen,  and  also  than  those  of 
Ba'albek.  Yet  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  it  is  found  in  his- 
tory. Chalcis  under  Lebanon  was  indeed  near  at  hand  ;  yet  the 
writef-s  who  speak  of  that  city,  make  no  mention  of  the  neigh- 
bouring temple.  Even  at  the  present  day,  it  is  only  within  the 
last  few  years,  that  the  structure  has  been  recognised  as  an  an- 
cient temple  ;  although  overlooking  for  centuries,  and  that  quite 
near  at  hand,  the  great  road  between  Damascus  and  Beirtlt. 
No  early  traveller  mentions  it.*  Seetzen  in  1805  visited  and 
described  it ;  but  his  journal  has  lain  unknown  until  the  present 
time.'  Burckhardt  was  twice  in  the  vicinity,  at  'Anjar  and  near 
Mcidel,  but  makes  no  allusion  to  it.^  As  late  as  A.  D.  1844  it  is 
still  spoken  of  by  travellers  as  a  castle  or  a  tower.^  I  find  it 
first  noticed  as  an  antique  temple  in  A.  D.  1847.* 

About  three  quarters  of  an  hour  south  of  Mejdel  on  the 
western  base  of  the  same  line  of  hills,  is  the  village  of  Zekweh 
(or  Dliekweh),  with  the  ruin  of  another  smaller  ancient  temple. 
The  interior  measures  thirty-seven  feet  in  length  by  nineteen  in 
width.  The  porch  is  five  feet  deej)  and  the  walls  two  feet  thick. 
Tlie  columns  are  plain,  with  Corinthian  capitals.  Sarcophagi 
and  huge  stones  from  ancient  buildings  are  scattered  around  ; 
and  there  are  excavated  tombs  in  the  side  of  the  hill.* 

From  the  tem])le  of  Mejdel,  besides  the  glorious  prospect  up 
the  long  vista  of  the  Buka'a,  with  the  snowy  summits  of  Keniseh 

•  Not  even  Abulfo<1a,  who  has  a  notice     foundations  ;"  Mittel  Syrien  ond  Damaac. 
of  Mejdel ;  Tub.  Syr.  ed.  Kohler  p.  20.  Wien  1853. 

-  Sietzen,   KeiiH^n,    Rerlin    1864,    L    p.  *  E.  G.  Schulz  passed  this  way  in  1847, 

203.  with  Pliilip  Wolfe      The  latter  speaks  of 

'  Trav.  pp.  8,  31.  this  stniotnre  as  *'  the  ruins  of  a  heathen 

*  I)r   Uoifcr  in  1833  mentions  it  as  ''  a  temple  ;"  Reise  ins  Gelobte  Land,  p.   187. 
large  cjistelhited  building;"  Visit  etc.    II.  They  did  not  visit  it. 

p.  80.  Dr  E  Smith  in  1844  speaks  of  Mej'  "  l)r  De  Fon^st  in  Joum.  of  Am.  Orien- 

del   'Anjar  as  pi*rhaps  a  tliird  of  a  mile  tal  Soc.  Vol.  III.  p.  3G^5.     Dr  De   Forest 

distant  from   tlie  road,  "  with    tlie   ruined  had  already  visited  this  ruin,   as   well   as 

tower  on  the  hill  back  of  it."     So  late  as  that  at  Mejdel  ;  and  also  the  less  impor- 

18.")!,  Kremer  mentions  these  ruins  as  those  tant  remains  nut  far  from  Hummarah  aud 

of  "  a  chapel,  probably  resting  on  ancient  'Aithy  ;  ibid  pp.  361,  362. 
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and  Stinnin  near  at  hand  on  the  left,  and  the  glittering  heights 
above  the  cedars  in  the  distance,  there  were  other  matters  of 
interest  close  around  us.  Below  us  in  the  northea^  were  the  ruins 
of  'Anjar,  and  the  great  fountain  beyond.'  From  the  latter  a 
large  stream  flowed  oflF  first  W.  N.  W.  and  then  swept  round 
southwest  to  join  the  Litany.  The  range  of  hills  on  which  the 
temple  stands,  sinks  down  into  a  line  of  low  Tells ;  on  and 
around  the  northernmost  of  which  lies  the  village  of  Nebv  Za'ilr 
with  a  conspicuous  Wely.*  The  road  from  Damascus  to  Beiriit 
is  seen  issuing  from  Wady  Harir  and  passing  obliquely  across 
the  plain  on  the  north  of  MejdeL  It  reaches  the  bridge  over  the 
stream  from  Neba'  'Anjar  in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  from 
Wady  Harlr.  This  bridge  is  called  Dar  Zeintln  from  an  adja- 
cent village ;  and  the  river  is  already  too  deep  to  be  forded.' 
The  road  then  leaves  BOrr  Elias  on  the  right ;  and  after  forty 
minutes  from  the  said  bridge,  and  ten  minutes  beyond  elrMerj,  the 
Litany  is  crossed  by  a  low  bridge  of  three  arches.  The  water  is 
deep  and  of  a  clayey  colour.  The  road  begins  to  ascend  the  moun- 
tain, passing  through  the  village  of  Mekseh  on  the  first  ascent, 
an  hour  from  the  bridge  of  the  Lttanv.  Ten  minutes  further 
up,  the  road  from  Zahleh  comes  in  ;  and  twenty  minutes  above 
the  junction  is  the  Khan  el-Mureijat.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  further  south,  is  the  large  village  Kiibb  Elias  ;  and 
ten  minutes  above  it  is  the  castle  of  the  same  name,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  celebrated  Dnize  chieftain,  Fakhr  ed-Din. 
A  rough  path  up  the  moimtain  leads  in  forty  minutes  from  the 
castle  to  ShQkif  eth-Thaur,  a  spot  so  called  from  the  figure  of  a 
bull,  which  is  cut  on  the  north  side  of  a  detached  rock  at  the 
foot  of  a  rugged  precipice.  The  figure  is  five  feet  high,  and  the 
body  eight  feet  long.  From  this  point,  a  further  ascent  of  forty 
minutes  brings  the  traveller  into  the  usual  Beinlt  road  at  the 
top  of  the  mountain.* 

Returning  from  the  temple  to  Mejdel,  we  left  at  4.20  for 
'Anjar.  After  twenty-five  minutes  we  crossed  the  Damascus 
and  Beiriit  road  ;  and  came  at  5  o'clock  to  the  ruins  of  'Anjar. 
They  lie  upon  a  slope,  where  the  high  narrow  plain  sinks  down 

'  Bearings  from  the  temple  of  Mejdel:  346\  Jeditheh  321^    Mekseh  313 \  KhAn 

Mejdel  S.     Kh&o  at  mouth  of  Wady  Harir  el.Mi\jeirat  30S\     Ki^bb  Klius  ^iW,     el- 

S.  E.  by  E.  'Anjar,  ruin,  N.  50'  E.  Xeba'  Merj  28S=.     Estflbl  261>-\     Mojdel    1J>4'. 

*Anjar  N.  65'  E.  Neby  Za'ur  151  .  Diir  Zcinun  144".  'Anjar, 

'  This  Wely  is  said  to  be  built  out  of  the  ruin,  113  . 

mins  of  an  ancient  temple,  with  sarcopha^  *  Dr  De  Forest  in  Joum.  of  the  Am. 

and  other  remains  round   about;   so   H.  , Orient    Soc.    III.  pp.  3().>,  3G6. — Dr  De 

Guy's   Relation,    IL   pp.    33,  34.     Kitter  Forest  descended  from  the  temple  of  Mej- 

Erdk.  XVII.  p.  182.  del  townnis  the  west,  aud  catno  in  an  hour 

•  W.   M.   Thomson   in    Biblioth.    Sac.  to  the  Litiny,  by  the   village  of  Ksitubl: 

1S48,  p.  760. — From  this  bridge,  in  1844,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  hall*  more  to  Kubb 

Dr  Smith  took  the  following  bearings:  Elia& 
MQallakah  beyond  Zahleh  5  .     Burr  Elias 
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rapidly  northwards  to  the  lower  alluvial  tract  along  the  rivei 
from  Neba'  'Anjar.  Here  are  the  remains  of  the  walls  and 
towers  of  a  fortified  city  ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  a  large  citadeL 
Its  form  is  nearly  a  square  with  eight  or  nine  towers  on  each 
side.  The  wall  was  built  externally  of  hewn  stones,  some  of 
them  large,  and  all  well  dressed.*  They  are  now  mostly  fallen 
down  ;  and  the  ruins  of  wall  and  towers  still  mark  the  former 
line.  We  measured  the  wall  on  the  north,  which  is  the  shorter 
side.  The  length  is  nearest  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  yards, 
or  somewhat  less  than  one  fifth  of  a  mile.  The  longer  side  we 
estimated  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  There  are  no  remains  of 
buildings  within  the  enclosure,  except  slight  foundations  ;  among 
which  we  stumbled  upon  three  columns,  and  there  may  be  more. 
The  dwellings  were  probably  built  of  small  broken  stones,  as  at 
the  present  day  ;  and  many  such  stones  are  scattered  around. 
The  fortification  would  afford  room  for  a  large  population  ;  and  a 
still  larger  number  may  have  dwelt  outside  of  the  walls.  The 
whole  reminded  me  strongly  of  the  citadel  of  Banias  ;  though  this 
at  'Anjar  covers  a  larger  extent  of  ground,  and  its  towers  perhaps 
were  less  massive. — The  place  had  its  supply  of  water  from  the 
great  fountain  fifteen  minutes  distant ;  the  waters  of  which  were 
probably  elevated  in  a  high  reservoir,  and  so  conducted  to  the 
town  and  fortress. 

In  the  history  of  the  crusaders  we  read,  that  in  the  summer 
of  A.  D.  117G,  while  Saladin  was  occupied  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aleppo,  king  Baldwin  IV.  made  an  expedition  from  8idou 
into  the  Biika'a.  Crossing  mount  Lebanon,  he  came  to  a  i^lace 
situated  in  a  fertile  tract  with  abundant  fountains,  called  Mcs- 
saara  (Meshghurah)  ;  thence  descended  to  the  valley  ^t? car  (el- 
Buka'a),  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  which  w^as  held  to 
be  the  ancient  Iturea.  In  this  plain  they  came  to  a  place,  the 
modern  name  of  which  w\as  Amc(jarra,,  surrounded  by  strong 
walls,  and  exhihitinjx  in  its  edifices  many  tokens  of  its  ancient 
splendour.  Some  held  it  to  be  Palmyra  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
question,  that  it  was  'Anjar,  or  as  the  Arabs  then  wrote  it,  'Ain 
el-Jurr.  Here  the  crusaders  plundered  and  burned  at  their 
leisure  ;    the  inhabitants  having  all  fled  to  the  mountains.' 

'Anjar  is  mentioned  likewise  by  Abulfeda  in  connection  with 
the  fountain.  He  writes  the  name  'Ain  el-Jurr  ;  from  which  in 
popular  usage  has  come  the  form  'Anjar.  He  says  there  are 
here  ''  great    ruins   of  stones."  ^     Yet    although  the    ruins    lie 

'  Acconliui?   to    Rnrcklinrdt,    the    wall  'Ain  el-.Tiirr  there  are  great  ruins  of  intoned, 

wa*?   twt^lve  feet  tliicU  ;  Truv    p.   8. — Mr  It  i>  sitiiatnl  a  long  day's  journey   to  the 

Thoni.son  «iivo>^  the  number  of   towers   at  south   of  IWalhek.     Near   it  is  a  village 

thirty-twu  ;   Biblioth.  S:ic.  IS4H,  p.  Tdl.  called  el-Mejdel  ;  and  it  lies  ou   tlie   road 

'   Will.  Tyr.  'J I.  11.      Tueh  in  Zeitschr.  leadinor  from  Ba'albek  to   Wady  et-Teim. 

d   morgenl.  Ges.  IV.  p.  r>l:;.    Ritter  XVII.  From  'Ain  el-.Inrr  springs  a  great   river 

p.  220.  that  niu3  into  the  Buka'a."     Comp.  p.  931 

•  Tab.   SiT.  ed.  KOhler,  p.   20 :    "  At 
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within  fifteen  minutes  of  the  great  Beirtlt  and  Damascus  road, 
and  in  full  view,  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt  were  the  first  travel- 
lers to  visit  and  describe  them  ;  and  very  few  have  done  it  since.* 

As  early  as  December,  1847,  I  was  led  conjecturally  to  con- 
nect these  remains  with  the  ancient  Chalcis  under  Lebanorij 
'nentioned  by  Josephus.'  The  historian  relates  that  Pompey 
marching  southwards  from  his  winter-quarters,  probably  at  or 
near  Antioch,  about  B.  C.  63,  demolished  the  citadel  that  was 
at  Apamea  on  the  Orontes  (now  Kfil'at  el-Mudik)  ;  passed 
through  the  cities  Heliopolis  (Ba'albek)  and  Chalcis  ;  and,  cross- 
ing the  mountain  which  shuts  in  Coelesyria,  proceeded  from 
Pella  to  Damascus.^  Of  this  Chalcis,  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Men- 
n»us,  already  mentioned  above  under  Abila,  was  then  lord.* 
Strabo  likewise  speaks  of  Chalcis  in  connection  with  Heliopolis, 
as  subject  to  the  same  Ptolemy.*  This  Ptolemy  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  the  earlier  Lysanias ;  whose  possessions,  after  his 
murder  by  Antony,  were  farmed  by  'Zenodorus,  as  already 
related.*  Many  years  later,  the  emperor  Claudius  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  51,  bestowed  Chalcis  on  Herod,  a  brother 
of  the  elder  [Herod]  Agrippa  with  the  title  of  king ;  and  gave  him 
also  the  oversight  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  right  of 
appointing  the  high  priests.^  After  his  death,  about  A.  D.  48, 
Chalcis  went  to  his  nephew,  the  younger  Agrippa,  mentioned  in 
the  book  of  Acts.®  He  held  it  during  four  years  ;  and  was  then 
transferred,  with  the  title  of  king,  to  the  provinces  formerly 
held  by  Philip,  his  father's  uncle,  and  afterwards  by  his  father, 
viz.  Batanea,  Trachonitis,  Abilene,  and  others.*  The  further 
fortunes  of  Chalcis  are  unknown. 

The  preceding  notices,  and  especially  the  march  of  Pompey, 
go  to  show,  that  Chalcis  under  Lebanon  was  situated  in  the 
Bilka'a  south  of  Ba'albek."*  Its  probable  connection  with  Ai)ila 
also  implies  a  position  near  the  passes  of  Anti-Lebanon.  All 
these  circumstances  point  to  the  strong  fortress  at  'Anjar  as  the 

'  Seetzen,  Reisen  I.  p.  262.    Burckhardt  §§   17,  18.  p.  755.     It  is  hence  probahla 

S.  8.   Lord  Lindsay  in  1837,  Letters  II.  p.  that   Straho's    plnin   of  Marsyai*   was  the 

76.     W.  M.  Th.  mson  in   liiblioth.   Sac  Biiku'a  ;  and  then  the  Chalcis  of  thelatter 

Nov.  IStS,  p  761.     The  spot  i*  ''^zz  men-  pusha^e  is  the  same  with  the  preceding, 

tioned  in  Or  Sntith*s  manuscript  Journal,  "  See  above,  p.  483. 

1844;  and  is  merely  named  by  P.  Wolfe  '  Jos.  Antt    19.  5.  1.    ib.   19.  8.  1,  8, 

lol847.p.  187.  ib.  20.  1.3. 

'  Jc8.  B.  J.  1.  9.  2,  71  vvh  T(f  Aifidyip  *  Jos.  B.  J.  2.  12  1.— Acts  25, 13.  c.  26. 

XoXxry.     Antt  14.  7.  4.                           ■  '  .los  Antt.  20.  7.  1. 

'  Joa.  Antt,  14.  3.  2.  '"  There  was  another  ancient  Chalcit, 

*  See  above,  p.  483. — Jos.  Antt  14.  7.  now  Kinneserin,  a  few  miles  south  of 
L     B.  J.  1.  9.  2.  Aleppo;  Ahulfed.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  117.     Re- 

•  Strabo  16.  2.  10.  p.  753.  Strabo  here  land  p^>inted  out  the  distinction  l)etween 
mentions,  that  this  Ptolemy  wa.H  in  posses-  the  two  cities ;  Pahi'st.  p.  3 1 5  Ollarioa 
tton  of  the  plain  Mursyas  and  the  moun-  confounded  them  ;  Notit.  Orb.  II.  pp.  303, 
teinoos  tract  of  the  Itiu'eans ;  comp.  ihid.  304. 
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remains  of  the  ancient  Chalets,     Nor  are  there  any  other  like 
remains  in  all  the  valley,  which  can  be  referred  to  it.* 

From  the  ruin  of  'Anjar,  we  came  in  fifteen  minutes  due  east 
to  the  great  fountain,  Neba'  'Anjar,  at  the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon  ; 
called  also  sometimes  Birket  'Anjar,  as  rising  in  a  small  reservoir 
or  pool.  Here  we  found  our  tent  already  pitched  some  rods 
below  the  fountain,  on  green  grass,  in  the  meadow-like  tract, 
through  which  the  copious  river  already  cuts  its  way  in  a  deep 
winding  channel.'*  The  fountain  is  quite  large  ;  not  as  abun- 
dant indeed  as  those  of  Fijeh  and  Tell  el-Kddy  ;  but  nearly  or 
quite  equal  to  that  at  Bani^s.  It  issues  just  at  the  foot  of 
Anti-Lebanon  ;  but  yet  high  enough  above  the  low  plain  to 
drive  some  half  a  dozen  mills.  The  strata  of  the  mountain  here 
dip  under  the  plain  ;  and  the  water  boils  up  in  its  Birkeh.,  which 
is  lined  with  masonry,  just  in  front  of  the  dip.  From  this  pool 
the  river  descends  upon  the  mills,  and  then  rushes  away  to  the 
alluvial  tract  below  ;  wliere  its  course  at  first  is  W.  N.  W.  The 
water  is  limpid  and  fine.  Kuins  of  walls  and  foundations  of 
large  hewn  stones  are  seen  around  the  pool.  There  may  once, 
perhaps,  have  been  a  temple  here  ;  though,  possibly,  these  may 
be  the  rums  of  an  elevated  reservoir  for  raising  the  water,  so  as 
to  conduct  it  to  the  neighbouring  town  and  fortress. 

Ncba'  'Anjar  is  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  partially 
intermitting  founttiin.  Burckhardt  was  told  by  the  people  of 
the  mills,  tliat  tlie  water  "stops  at  certain  periods,  and  resiunes 
its  issue  from  under  the  rock  eiirlit  or  ten  times  in  a  dav."^ 
Accor.linn:  to  Mr  Thomson  "  there  is  at  all  times  a  lar<xe  stream 
l)oiliii«;-  up  ;  but  at  irregular  periods  there  is  a  sudden  and  great 
increase  of  water  ;  sometimes  only  once  a  dav  ;  wliile  at  other 
times  the  increase  occurs  six,  eif^rht,  or  even  ten  times  a  dav/'* 
We  also  made  inquiry  ;  and  the  reply  was,  that  the  fountain 
never  wholly  intermits  ;  but  varies  every  few  hours  in  the  quan- 
tity it  sends  forth.  Still,  as  no  traveller  has  personally  observed 
the  phenomenon,  and  the  reports  vary,  the  question  arose  in  my 
mind,  whether,  after  all,  the  occasional  rise  of  water  in  the 
Birkeh  is  ])erhaps  anything  more,  than  would  naturally  occur 
on  shutting  it  off  suddenly  from  one  or  more  of  the  mills.* 

'  The  ."iiin  (if  the  remarks  in  the   text  of  ^rejdel  W.  S.  W.     'Anjar,  the  niins,  W. 

nriMy   In;   toinid  in  tlie    Ijihliothecu   Sacra  Zahleh    N,    20"    W.      Nebv   Za'ur,   Wely 

for'F,-b.  ISIS,  pp.  IM),  01  :  with  a  further  un.l  viHage,  N.  GO    W.  l^m.  dist 
referfiiif  to  the  >uhject  in  tlie  same  work  for  '*  Trav.  p.  9. 

Nov.  is  IS,  p.  7(;i.'_Kitt<T  likewise  main-         *  In  Bihlioth.  Sac.  18-t8,  pp.  760,  761. 
tains  thf*  i  u  iitity  of  'Anjar  with  Chalcis  ;         '^  S  >   far  as  I   know,  the   fountain   has 
Erdk.  XMI.  i»j).  18r>-187.     Yet  mi.-tikin;^  been   described  only   by   lUirckhardt   and 
my  lanirnni^e  in  one  place  (p.  761)  for  tliat  W.  M.   Thomson;    see  the  two  next  pro- 
of Mr  Thomson,  he  erroneously  a>cribes  to  ceding  notes.    Seetzen  mentions  it  brietiy 
tlie  hittt-r  the  tir>t  sn'^ir«'>ti<m  of  Chalcis.  Keisen   I    p.   263.      Comp.   Kitter,    Erdk 

■•^  licariiL^s  from  Xebu'  'Anjar:  Temple  XVII.  p.  181. 
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Abulfeda  speaks  of  the  stream  from  Neba'  'Anjar  as  "  a  large 
liver  that  runs  into  the  BOka'a."  *  As  he  nowhere  else  alludes 
to  a  river  in  the  Bok&'a,  it  would  seem  that  he  held  this  foun- 
tain  to  be  the  head  of  the  Litany,  in  the  same  manner  that  he 
describes  the  Barada  as  springing  from  Fijeh  ;  regarding  not  the 
remotest,  but  the  most  copious  Ibuntain  as  the  source  of  the 
river.*  The  stream  from  Neba'  'Anjar,  enlarged  by  the  waters 
of  the  two  lesser  fountains  further  north,  is  usually  much  larger, 
at  the  junction,  than  that  of  the  Lit^iny  ;  the  more  northern 
sources  of  which  in  summer  become  exhausted  in  the  plain.' 
Neba'  'Anjar  is  regarded  by  the  natives  as  the  source  of  the 
river/ 

At  this  place  a  branch  of  the  great  alluvial  plain  of  the 
Biika'a  runs  up  between  the  southern  line  of  hills  and  another 
which  (as  we  shall  see)  begins  further  north  ;  it  reaches  quite  to 
the  base  of  Anti-Lebanon  ;  and  thus  forms  an  outlet  for  the 
stream  from  the  fountains.  I  am  not  aware,  that  the  elevation 
of  this  portion  of  the  Bfika'a  has  ever  been  ascertained.  That 
of  Ziihleh,  two  and  a  half  hours  distant,  is  given  by  Dr  Do  Forest 
at  three  thousand  and  seventy-one  feet ;®  by  Russegger  at  three 
thousand  and  ninety-three  English  feet  ;*  so  tliat  at  Neba'  'Anjar 
the  elevation  cannot  well  be  over  three  thousand  feet.  Hence  it 
would  follow,  that  'Ain  Barada,  in  the  plain  of  Zebedauy,  is 
only  some  six  hundred  feet  higher  than  Neba'  'Anjar  in  the 
BQka'a.  The  level  of  the  Boka'a  rises  gradually  towards  the 
north  almost  to  Lebweh  ;  and  its  elevation  at  the  water-shed,  as 
compared  with  the  barometrical  measurement  at  Ba'albek, 
cannot  be  less  than  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  In  its 
general  character,  therefore,  this  great  valley  is  a  vast  and  lofty 
mountain  cleft,  eight  or  nine  miles  wide  ;  and  the  summits  by 
which  it  is  shut  in,  as  viewed  from  its  plain,  have  from  three  to< 
four  thousand  feet  less  of  altitude,  than  as  seen  from  the  Medi- 
terranean and  its  shores. 

Wednesday^  June  9th, — The  river,  as  it  flowed  by  our  tent, 
was  running  in  a  channel  eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  with  peri)endic- 
ular  banks ;  and  was  not  easily  fordable.  In  order  to  proceed 
northwards  we  returned  to  the  mills,  and  there  forded  the 
stream,  which  was  rushing  down  in  several  channels.  Leaving 
the  mills  at  6.35,  we  kept  along  the  foot  of  Ami-Lebanon  ;  and 

»  Tab.  Syr.  p.  20.  See  above,  p.  40(5.  n.3.  *  So  Dr  Smith,  Bibl.  Res.  Ist  edit.  III. 

'  Fo»  this  principle,  as   upplied  in  the  App.  p.  143. 

case  of   the  Buradu,   «;e  above,  p.  477 ;  •  *  >is.  Letter. 

mUo  in  the  case  of  the  Jordan,  pp.  412,  413  •  Uiisseggcr's  specification  is  2900  Pnri* 

•q.     Conip.  Kittcr  WII,  p.  1>0.  feet;  Trav.  I.  p.  G97— Uiissegirer*8  re>ult> 

'  Burckhardt  describes  tiie  stream  from  with    the    barometer,    as   c.oiMj»aro<l    witt 

'Anjar,   in    September,  as  having  "  more  those  of  Mr  I'oiter  with  the  aneroid,  seen; 

than  triple  the  volume  of  water  of  thj  Li-  to  be  u  hundred  feet  or  more  greater  ;  sec 

tany  ;**  p.*  S.     So  too  Mr  Kobsou's  Notes.  above,  p.  453,  ii.  5. 
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came  at  6.55  to  Neba'  Shenudn,  the  other  xhief  fimntain  in  this 
region.  This,  though  not  more  than  one  third  as  hiige  as  Neha' 
'Anjar,  is  yet  a  fine  foontain.  It  bursts  forth  under  strata  of 
rocl»y  which  dip  under  the  plain  at  an  an^  of  45^  or  more ; 
and  flows  off  into  the  low  alluvial  cract  to  join  the  stream  from  * 
'Anjar.  On  the  south  side  of  the  fountain  are  the  square  finmr 
dations  of  some  nide  modem  structure.  About  hidf  an  hour 
further  north  is  another  smaller  fountain,  called  Neba'  BeidsL 
It  lies  west  of  our  road  ;  and  was  said  to  be  only  a  fbnrth  part 
as  large  as  Neba'  Shemsln.  Its  small'stream  runs  also  to  the 
river  from  ' Anjar.  These  three  fountains  were  all  we  cduld  hear 
of  in  the  region  of  'Anjar.*  » 

As  we  advanced,  there  was  on  our  left,  at  7.15,  a  high  Tell, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  standing  isolated  in  the  plain.  Half 
a  mile  north  of  it  begins  another  range  of  hills,  lying  parallel  to 
the  base  of  Anti-Lebanon,  similar  to  those  south  of  Mejdel ; 
and,  like  them,  shutting  in  a  narrow  and  elevated  valley.  These 
hills  continue,  with  some  little  interruption  and  irr^ularity  near 
Neby  Shit,  all  the  way  to  Ba'albek,  where  they  disappear ;  that 
place  being  situated  just  at  their  northern  extremity.  Their 
general  direction,  like  that  of  Anti-Lebanon,  is  about  N.  E.  by 
N.    Our  course  to-day  was  nearest  N.  40°  E. 

At  7.35,  Zahleh,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  was  seen 
in  a  line  with  the  south  end  of  the  range  of  hills.  We  soon 
after  struck  a  great  road,  coming  down  from  Zebedany  to  Kefr 
Zebad  juat  before  us,  and  passing  on  around  the  southern  hill  to 
join  the  Beirilt  road  below  Mekseh.  This  is  a  branch  of  the  road 
already  mentioned  as  leading  across  the  mountain  from  Zebedany 
to  Zahleh.'  At  8  o'clock  we  readied  Kefr  Zebad.  This  village, 
like  our  road,  lies  on  the  east  of  the  line  of  hills,  within  thQ 
narrow  higher  vallev,  which  is  here  drained  towards  the  south 
The  hills  on  the  left  are  high  in  this  part ;  and  on  one  of  them, 
a  conical  point  called  Jebel  esh-Sha'ir,  are  said  to  be  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  building ;  but  no  columns.  At  8.20  the  small 
village  of  'Ain  was  on  our  right.^  The  next  place  is  Kuseiyeh, 
a  large  village  at  the  top  of  the  acclivity,  opposite  to  the  water- 
shed of  the  narrow  valley.  We  passed  through  it  at  8.55.  On 
the  hill  side  to  the  left,  above  the  village,  are  the  foundations,  and 
one  or  two  courses  of  the  walls  of  some  structure  apparently 
ancient,  about  forty  feet  long  by  twenty  wide.  The  stones  are 
well  dressed  ;  and  may  perhaps  be  the  remains  of  a^  smal 
temple.     There  is  no  appearance  of  columns.     At  Kuseiyeh  the 

*  Burckhardt  speaks  of  a  fourth  foun-  •  See  above,  p.  486. 

tain,  which  he  heard  of  but  did  not  visit,  '  Dr  De  Forest  saw  at  'Ain  a  CoiinUiiaii 

itill  an  hour  further  north  ;  p.  9.     It  may  capital,  and  some  autique  hewn  stones; 

exist  in  one  of  the  viUages ;  but  has  uo  Jouni.  of  Am.  Or.  Soc.  IIL  p.  860l 
connection  with  *Aigar. 
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direct  road  from  Zebed&ny  to  Zahleh  comes  down  from  Anti- 
Lebanon,  and  passes  on  through  a  notch  in  the  line  of  hills  into 
the  great  plain.  ^ 

At  9.15  there  was  on  our  left  a  deep  gap  in  the  line  of  hills, 
through  which  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  great  plain  below.  In 
ifc^  just  in  the  nook  of  the  hills  beneath  us,  was  the  \dllage  of 
Hashmush  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant ;  said  to  have  near  it  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  structure.  We  came  at  9.25  to  the  village 
of  Deir  el-Gh(lzal,,lying  high  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  line  of 
hills  ;  or,  rather,  on  a  ridge  between  two  of  the  hills  ;  while  from 
it  a  Wady  runs  down  steeply  westwards  to  the  Bfika'a.  Just 
out  of  the  village  and  above  it,  looking  down  into  the  deep 
Wady  and  out  over  the  great  plain,  are  the  massive  foundations 
of  an  ancient  temple,  with  fragments  of  two  large  columns. 
Many  of  the  stones  of  the  temple  have  rolled  far  down  into  the 
valley.  Among  these  is  a  small  altar,  with  an  inscii])tion  only 
jiist  legible  enough  to  see  that  it  was  in  Greek.  Here  we  stopped 
twenty  minutes. 

Setting  off  again  at  9.45,  our  general  course  still  N.  40°  E. 
we  came  at  10  o'clock  to  Ea'ith,  a  small  village  on  a  lower  hill.* 
Beyond  it  the  water-bed  of  this  northern  part  of  the  higher 
narrow  plain  turns  W.  N.  W.  and  passes  out  into  the  BfikA'a. 
We  crossed  it  at  10.10  ;  it  is  called  Wady  Sahiir.  The  hills 
now  continue  as  low  spurs  running  out  from  Anti-Lebanon,  and 
terminating  sometimes  in  bluffs.  Crossing  these  spurs  we  came 
at  10.35  to  Masy,  situated  on  a  like  hill.  Here,  just  west  of  the 
village,  are  the  remains  of  a  mosk,  which  seems  anciently  to  have 
been  a  church  ;  some  say  of  St.  John,  but  I  do  not  know  on 
what  authority..  There  are  columns  measuring  twenty-nine 
inches  in  diameter  ;  and  at  the  southwest  corner  is  a  stone  with 
a  Latin  inscription  ;  but  so  illegible  that  we  could  make  out 
nothing  except  the  name  LONGINUS, — We  now  had  before  us 
the  lower  portion  or  little  plain  of  Wady  Yahfilfeh.  Beyond  it 
we  could  see  our  road  to  Neby  Shit  crossing  a  higher  ridge  running 
out  from  Anti-Lebanon,  and  terminating  in  a  high  Tell  west  of 
the  road  ;  the  course  of  this  latter  being  about  N.  N.  E.  On  the 
right,  Wady  Yahfilfeh  was  seen  breaking  down  through  the  low 
outer  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon  by  a  wild  gorge. 

Leaving  Masy  at  11  o'clock,  we  descended  steeply  into  the 
little  plain  of  Wady  Yahfilfeh  ;  and  came  at  11.10  to  its  pretty 
stream,  here  tolerably  large,  and  well  used  up  for  irrigation. 
The  road  follows  up  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  almost  to  the 
village  of  Yahfdfeh,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  gorge  ;  and 

■  See  above,  p.  486.  umns  ;**   Joum.  of  Am.  Or.  Soc  III.  p 

•  Here  Dr  I)e  Forest  fonnd  **  small  Co-     300. 
linthioQ  capitah  and   fragments  of  col- 
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then  turns  up  a  valley  towards  the  north.  Having  no  guide  im 
mistook  the  way,  and  climbed  the  hill  direetly  widiout  a  path ; 
but  came  to  the  road  again  about  forty  rods  west  of  the  villaae. 
We  now  crossed  the  Ugh  ridge  before  us,  having  the  high  TiH 
on  our  left ;  and  descending  and  crossing  a  deep  valley  on  the 
other  side,  running  out  N.  by  W.  we  ascended  to  Neby  Shit  on 
our  right,  reaching  it  at  12.15.  Here  we  looked  round  for  a 
shady  place  for  lunch  and '  rest ;  and  finding  an  unoccupied 
house  newly  whitewashed,  we  took  possession  cf  the  porch,  and 
made  ourselves  comfortable.  The  owner  saw  us,  and  kept 
watch  at  a  distance.  It  seems  the  Turkish  officers  take  posses- 
sion of  houses  when  they  please,  and  compel  the  people  to  serve 
them.  The  owner  therefore  kept  thus  aloof ;  but  on  our  invita-' 
tion  he  came  and  sat  with  us,  and  made  us  quite  at  home. 

Neby  Shit  (Seth)  is  a  very  large  village,  lying  half  way  xm 
the  western  declivity  of  the  western  and  lowest  ridge  of  Anti- 
Lebanon.  Lower  down,  directly  north,  on  a  rocky  ledge  nert 
the  plain,  lies  the  village  er-Bumfidy,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant. 
Below  it,  on  this  side  of  the  ledge,  is  a  deep  well  cultivated  val- 
ley running  out  southwest  to  the  BOkfi'a.  The  viUage  of  Neby 
Shit  takes  its  name  from  a  conspieuous  Wely  of  the  **  Prophet 
Seth;"  whose  body,  according  to  Muslim  tradition,  is  hoe 
deposited.  Near  by  is  a  good  mosk.  The  view  from  this  village 
is  extensive  towards  the  north'  along  the  great  valley ;  whue 
opposite  is  Lebanon  with  its  rugged  sides  and  snow-crowned 
summits. 

Here  at  Neby  Shit  comes  in  one  of  the  main  roads  leading 
from  Zebeddny  to  Ba*albek.  It  has  already  been  described  from 
Zebedany  as  far  as  to  SOrgh&ya.*  Thence  it  follows  down  the 
stream  of  Wady  Haura  (or  SQrghaya)  half  an  hour,  to  its  junction 
with  the  stream  coming  down  Wady  Ma'rabtln  from  the  north- 
east ;  which  latter  is  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge.  The  village 
of  Ma'rabiln  is  situated  a  large  half  hour  up  this  valley,  in  a 
meadow-like  basin  with  many  fruit  trees  ;  similar  to  the  plains 
of  Zebedany  and  Sflrgh^ya,  with  which  it  lies  nearly  in  the 
same  line.  Below  the  junction,  the  valley  takes  the  name  of 
Wady  Yahfi'ifeh,  which  cuts  its  way  through  the  western  ridge 
to  the  plain  below  by  a  winding  rugged  chasm,  often  between 
precipices  and  everywhere  narrow.  Its  general  course  is  about 
northwest,  till  half  an  hour  from  Neby  Shit  it  turns  westward 
thmugh  its  *gorge  above  Yahfiifeh  to  the  plain.  The  road  fol- 
lows the  chasm  till  in  sight  of  Yahftfeh  ;  and  then  ascends  and 
crosses  the  ridge  to  Neby  Shit.  The  whole  distance  from  SOr- 
ghaya  to  the  latter  village  is  about  two  hours  and  a  quarter.* 

'  See  above,  p.  486.         *  J.  L.  Porter,  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1854,  p.  6Ga 
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At  this  point  too,  may  be  said  to  terminate  the  western  or 
outer  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon,  lying  west  of  the  plain  of  Zebedany, 
through  which  also  Wady  YahfClfeh  has  broken  its  chasm.  Tlus 
ridge  thus  far  has  gradually  become  lower  and  lower  ;  and  here, 
turning  more  to  the  northeast,  it  runs  into  and  unites  with  the 
next  and  higher  range,  that  of  BMd^n.  This  latter  is  strictly 
the  back-bone  of  Anti-Lebanon.  Running  here  about  N.  by  E. 
it  thus  comes  out  to  the  BOk^'a ;  and  slowly  converging  with 
Lebanon  it  gradually  contracts  the  breadth  of  the  BOka'a  in  its 
northern  part  beyond  Ba'albek. 

From  Neby  Shit  northwards,  the  eastern  part  (at  least  one 
fourth)  of  the  Bttka'a  is  a  terrace  or  higher  plain,  sometimes 
with  hills,  lying  along  the  base  of  the  eastern  mountains.  It  is 
skirted  on  the  west,  towards  the  lower  plain,  by  a  line  of  hills  ; 
but  with  wide  openings  and  many  interruptions.  The  surface 
of  the  terrace  slopes  towards  the  west ;  but  is  irregular,  gravelly, 
and  almost  a  desert. 

We  set  off  from  Neby  Shit  at  1.25,  and  made  a  great 
descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  under  Rumady ;  here  are 
fruit  trees  and  other  cultivation.  Leaving  Rumady  on  its  hill 
above  us  on  the  left,  and  ascending  gradually,  we  came  out  upon 
the  terrace,  and  proceeded  along  the  half  desert  plain  and 
among  the  hills.  At  2.45  the  rocky  and  desert  channel  of  Wady 
Shabat,  with  a  small  stream,  cut  its  way  down  through  the 
terrace,  by  a  very  deep  and  rugged  chasm  from  the  mountain  to 
the  lower  plain.  This  valley  has  its  commencement  not  far 
from  Wady  Ma'rabtln  ;  and  a  more  northern  road  from  SOrghaya 
to  Ba'alljek  leaves  the  Yahfiifeh  road  at  the  bridge ;  j)asses  up 
Wady  Ma'rabiln  for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  then 
crosses  a  low  ridge  into  Wady  Shabiit,  and  follows  down  the 
latter  for  a  time  northwest ;  when,  leaving  it  gradually  and  pass- 
ing over  naked  rocky  slopes,  it  joim?  our  road  twenty  min- 
utes beyond  where  we  crossed  the  Wady.  We  came  to  this 
junction  at  3.05.  This  road  is  said  to  be  not  longer  than  that 
by  Neby  Shit ;  wliile  it  is  better  and  more  level,  though  less 
interesting  than  the  other.  There  arc  no  rocky  hills  to  cross  ; 
and  no  narrow  and  difficult  defiles  to  wind  through..* 

At  3.1(5  the  village  of  Bereitdn  bore  from  us  W.  by  N.  about 
a  mile  distant,  on  the  south  side  of  a  gap  in  the  line  of  hills. 
Here  are  many  ancient  sepulchres.  Keeping  on  over  the  desert 
tract,  at  4  o'clock  another  deep  and  rugged  cha^i,  like  the 
former,  passed  down  through  the  terrace,  called  here  Wady  et- 
Taiyibeh,  from  a  village  further  down  between  the  hills  ;  though 

'  J.  L.  Porter,  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  18/>4,  Zebeduuj  to  Ba'albek,  though  his  descrip- 
pp.  660,  661. — I  suppose  this  to  be  the  tion  is  not  definite;  Lands  of  the  Bible, 
route  bjr  which  Dr  Wilson  trayelled  from    II.  pp.  375,  376. 
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we  heard  also  the  name  of  Wady  Hijrabfin  applied  to  its  upper 
part.  At  4.35  there  was  a  fork  of  the  road  ;  one  branch  going 
more  to  the  right  to  the  fountain  of  Ba'albek,  while  we  took  the 
other,  turning  down  more  to  the  left  through  an  open  gap  in  the 
hills.  In  the  bottom  of  this  gap  we  passed  at  4.45  the  little 
village  and  fountain  of  'Ain  Burday.  Following  now  the  base  of 
the  next  hill,  we  came  at  5  o'clock  to  the  town  of  Ba'albek, 
situated  at  the  northwestern  extremity  and  angle  of  the  high 
terrace  and  line  of  hills,  which  here  break  down  and  cease; 
while  an  arm  of  the  alluvial  plain  runs  up  eastward  to  the 
fountain. 

The  road  which  we  had  thus  taken  from  Masy  by  Neby  Shit, 
and  indeed  quite  from  'Anjar,  had  virtually  led  us  out  of  the 
Biika'a  ;  so  that,  properly  speaking,  we  were  the  whole  day  long 
not  in  the  great  plain  at  all ;  but  on  higher  ground  east  of  the 
line  of  hills.  This  smaller  side  valley  is  a  singular  formation  ; 
and  may  be  said  to  extend  from  Wady  et-Teim  to  Ba'albek,  with 
interruptions  mainly  at  'Anjar  and  Neby  Shit.  The  great  plain 
itself,  as  seen  through  the  openings  in  the  hills,  is  superbly  rich 
and  beautiful ;  a  gem  lying  deep  in  its  setting  of  mountains, 
and  fringed  with  the  brilliant  snows  of  Lebanon.  The  Btika'a 
thus  far  is  everywhere  well  watered.  The  mountains  begin 
further  south  to  converge  and  make  it  narrower ;  and  north 
of  Ba'albek  its  character  is  wholly  changed. 

From  Mtisy  northwards  there  is  another  road,  leading  along 
the  western  base  of  the  line  of  liills,  and  of  course  skirting  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  great  plain.  ^  After  crossing  the  stream 
of  Yahfiifeh  it  ascends  a  steep  hill  ;  and,  leaving  the  village  of 
Kuna  ten  minutes  on  the  right,  passes  along  a  shallow  valley 
west  of  the  high  Tell  mentioned  abovx*  ;  and  reaches  in  forty-five 
minutes  a  place  of  quarries  and  excavated  tombs.  Fifteen 
minutes  further,  across  the  valley  running  out  below  Neby  Shit, 
is  tlic  village  of  Sir'in  ;  and  in  twenty  minutes  more  the  road 
passes  west  of  and  under  Rfimudy.  Then  follow^s  Tilbsh^r  in 
fifteen  minutes  ;  'Ain  el-Kuneiseh  in  ten  minutes  more,  a  modern 
hamlet  on  the  loft  ;  and,  after  still  twenty-five  minutes  one  comes 
to  Bereitan.  Thence  to  Taiyibeh  is  thirty-five  minutes  ;  at 
forty-five  minutes  further  the  villaj^e  of  Di^ris  is  t^  minutes 
on  the  left  ;^  and  another  half  hour  brings  the  traveller  to  Ba'al- 
bek. 

*  This  road  was  taken  by  Dr  De  Forest  Zahleh  and  Ba'albek.     Near  this  village  U 

in    travellinn;   from    15a'albek    to    *Aiijar ;  what   might  seem  to  be  a  small  temple, 

Jouni.  of  Am.  Or.  Soc.  III.  pp.  8r>8,  359.  de.^cribed  by  Burckhardt  as  surronnJedby 

— Sclmbert  also  followed   the    same  road,  eighc  beautiful  granite  columns;  Trav.  pp. 

at  least  from   Sir'in,  which  he  writes  Zu-  11,12.   But,  according  to  O.  v.  Kichter,  the 

rain  ;  III.  p.  314.  colunms  are  merely  planted  in  the  ground 

^  DAris   is   on  the  direct  road  between  without  order,  and  one  or  more  of  them 
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The  ancient  quarries  of  Ba'albek  are  in  the  western  base  of 
the  last  hill,  eight  or  ten  minutes  south  of  the  town  and  temples. 
Here  may  still  be  seen  the  mode  of  quarrying  the  ordinaiy  stones 
used  for  the  massive  structures  of  the  adjacent  city.  They  were 
ordinarily  hewn  out  from  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  rock  in 
an  upright  position,  by  cutting  away  an  interval  of  about  six 
inches  between  them,  and  the  rock  behind  and  at  the  sides ; 
leaving  them  half  hewn  or  smoothed.  Many  such  stones,  so 
separated  except  at  the  bottom,  still  stand  there  like  massive 
square  pillars.  In  the  same  hill,  nearer  the  city,  are  several 
sepulchral  excavations. 

The  great  stone  of  all,  so  celebrated  by  travellers,  lies  in  a 
slanting  position,  in  a  direction  from  east  to  west.  We  measured 
it  as  follows : 

Feet  In. 

Length  .  .  .  .  .  68  4 

Width 17   2 

Height  .  .  .  .  .  14  7 

For  what  particular  spot  this  stone  was  intended,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  ;  as  there  would  seem  to  be  no  place  for  it  in  the  plan  of  the 
present  structures.  In  judging  of  it  as  it  now  lies,  the  actual 
dimensions  seem  absolutely  incredible.  A  person  approaching 
takes  for  granted  that  he  can  place  his  hand  upon  the  top  of  it ; 
but  finds  himself  on  trial  falling  short  by  at  least  one  half. 

On  the  low  ridge  or  swell  between  this  last  hill  and  a  small 
knoll  perhaps  half  a  mile  further  north,  stand  the  two  larger 
temples.  The  ancient  city  wall  runs  from  their  southwestern 
comer  in  an  easterly  direction  up  the  hill  to  near  its  top  ;*  thence 
northwards  down  the  hill  and  far  into  the  plain  which  extends 
towards  the  fountain  ;  and  then  north  of  west  to  the  said  knoll. 
The  fourth  side  we  did  not  trace.  The  wall  was  faced  with 
hewn  stones,  and  had  square  towers  at  frequent  intervals.  The 
whole  construction  reminded  me  much  of  the  walls  and  towers  at 
'Anjar ;  except  that  the  area  here  enclosed  is  much  more  ex- 
tensive. The  walls  and  towers  are  now  in  ruins  ;  and  the  modem 
town,  which  lies  mostly  on  the  east  of  the  temples,  is  nothing 

bottom  upwards  ;  forming  a  Mndim  Tur-  columns  were  of  coarse  brought  from  Ba*- 

bch  or  Weljr;    p.   80.      So  too  Lt  Col.  albek. 

Squire,    in   WaIpoIe*8   Travels   in  various  '  In  the  angle  formed  by  the  city  wall 

Comitries  of  the  Eaj^t,  p.  307.     The  like  on  this  hill,  formerly  stood  the  Doric  col- 

conclui«ion  is  expressed  still  more  definitely  u*r.n  described   by   Pococke   nnd   Wood ; 

and  strongly  by  I)e  Sanh-y;  Narrat.  II.  p.  Pococke  II.   i.  p.  107.     Woo<l  p.  17.     It 

639.     It  is  obnously  theasame  structure,  ha«l  already  been  overthrown   in    1802; 

which  Pococke  more  than  a  century  ago  S<juire  in  Walpole's  Travels  in  the  East,  p. 

•peaks  of  as  **  a  Mahometan  sepulchre  of  SOH.     The  remains  are  described  by  Da 

■nootagon  figure ;  '*  II.  i.  p.  108.    The  fine  Saulcy  ;  Xorrat.  II.  p  615  sq. 

Vol.  III.— 43 
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more  than  a  mean  village  of  larger  size.^  There  are  here  many 
trees  of  various  kinds,  especially  walnut  trees. 

The  large  and  beautiful  fountain  of  Ba'albek  is  fifteen 
minutes  south  of  east  from  the  temples,  in  its  own  sweet  valley 
or  depression  in  the  plain  ;  which  here  runs  up  to  the  base  of 
Anti-Lebanon  on  the  north  of  the  hills  and  terrace.  The  whole 
vale  is  rich  and  meadow-like.  The  water  boils  up  in  adveral 
places  ;  two  of  which  are  built  up  with  a  low  semicircular  .walL 
On  the  stone-work  of  one  of  the  fountains  Maundrell  found  a 
Greek  inscription,  containing  the  name  of  a  Christian  bishop.' 
The  water  is  limpid  and  fine,  and  runs  off  murmuring  in  a  pretty 
river;  as  large  perhaps  as  the  stream  from  Neba'  Shemsln. 
Just  by  the  fountain  are  the  ruins  of  a  mosk,  with  a  sin^ 
row  of  columns  along  the  middle ;  perhaps  once  connected^ 
arches  and  aidii^g  to  support  the  roof'  On  the  north  sUe  is.  a 
square  court.*  The  stream  from  the  fountain  passes  down  to 
the  temples.  Its  natural  channel  is  on  the  north  of  them  ;  but 
branches  are  now  carried  along  also  on  the  south  of  the  temples, 
and  supply  water  for  several  mills.  The  whole  stream  is  after- 
wards exhausted  in  the  plain  by  irri^tion ;  and  none  of  it 
reaches  the  Lit&ny,  unless  in  winter.  The  remotest  permanent 
source  of  the  Llt&ny  is  understood  to  be  at  a  village  called 
Haiishbeh,  nearly  west  of  Ba'albek,  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon ; 
and  the  stream,  an  hour  or  two  below  the  fountain,  is  about  half 
as  large  as  that  of  Ba'afbek.* 

The  elevation  of  Ba'albek  above  the  sea,  is,  according  to 
Russegger,  3496  Paris  feet ;  according  to  Schubert,  3572  Paris 
feet.*     The  medium  is  3584  Paris  feet,  or  3769  feet  English. 

We  pitched  our  tent  on  the  south,  overagainst  the  lesser 
temple,  and  opposite  to  the  usual  entrance  at  the  present  day. 
We  found  here  other  companies  of  travellers  ;  and  among  them 
several  artists  diligently  occupied  in  sketching.  One  party  was 
encamped  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  large  court  of  the  great 
temple  itself;  and  we  regretted  that  we  had  not  done  the  same  ; 
having  yielded  rather  hastily  to  the  apparent  diflSculty  of  bring- 
ing in  our  baggage  animals.  We  gave  ourselves  up  for  the 
evening  to  the  astonishment  and  enjoyment  which  the  wonders 
of  the  scene  inspire  ;  leaving  a  more  careful  examination  of  the 
details  until  the  next  morning. 

*  In   Burckhanlt's  time  Ba'albek  con-  the   side  of  Anti-Lebanon;   Trav.  p.  16 
taincd  about  Hcventy  families  of  Metawileh,  We  neither  saw  it,  nor  heard  it  spoken  oC 
and  twenty-Hvo  of  Greek  Catholics ;  p.  15.         *  So  Mr  Robson,  who  had  visited  tbf 
There    bus  probably  been   little   change  fountain,  and  crossed  the  stream  some  dis- 
since.  tance  further  down.     Comp.  Burckhardt 

*  Manndrell  Joum.  May  5th,  nit.  Trav.  p.  10. 

'  The  smaller  fountain  visitod  by  Borok-        ^  iiuitsegger  Raisen  L  p.  703.   Sdiabort 
hardt,  which  he  culls  JAsh,  is  higher  np  on     III  p.  822. 
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THE  TEMPLES. 

The  temples,  the  ruins  of  which  now  constitute  the  wonder- 
ful attractions  of  Ba'albek,  are  two  in  number ;  fhe  greater  and 
the  lesser.*  The  former,  with  its  magnificent  peristyle  and  vast 
courts  and  portico,  extended  a  thousand  feet  in  length  from  east 
to  west.  It  stands  upon  an  artificial  vaulted  platform,  elevated 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  above  the  adjacent  country.  Besides 
the  dilapidated  ruins  of  the  courts  and  portico,  there  now  remain 
only  the  six  southwestern  columns  of  the  lofty  peristyle  ;  and 
these  are  still  the  crowning  glory  of  the  place.  The  lesser 
temple  stands  likewise  upon  its  own  similar,  though  less  elevated 
platform.*  It  is  on  the  south  of  the  greater  temple  ;  is  parallel 
with  it ;  and  its  front  is  a  few  feet  east  of  the  eastern  line  of  the 
great  peristyle.  It  had  no  court ;  and  its  length  is  less  than  one 
fourth  part  of  that  of  the  greater  temple  with  its  courts.  It  was 
finished,  and  that  most  elaborately,  and  the  larger  portion  of  it 
still  remains  ;  while  not  improbably  the  larger  temple  was  never 
completed. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  describe  or  dweU  upon  the  plans  and 
noble  architecture  of  these  ruins.  All  I  wish  to  do  is,  in  the 
fewest  words,  to  present  such  a  sketch  as  will  enable  the  intelli- 
gent reader  to  gain  a  correct  general  idea  of  the  place  ;  and 
such  also  as  will  put  the  future  traveller  in  a  situation  at  once 
to  comprehend  the  outline  of  the  ruins,  and  thus  be  saved 
the  time  and  labour  of  studying  them  out  for  himself  without  a 
guide.  This  last  unfortunately  was  our  own  case.  We  had  with 
us  Maundrell's  work,  which  contains  a  tolerable  description  of  the 
lesser  temple,  but  hardly  refers  to  the  greater.  Yet,  since  the 
folios  of  Pococke  and  Wood,  no  traveller,  with  the  exception  of 
Volney,  has  ever  given  a  plan  of  the  ruins,  nor  even  a  description 
of  their  main  parts  and  features.  We  examined  for  ourselves, 
without  plan  or  guide  ;  and  while  I  have  since  been  gratified  to 
find  our  results  as  to  the  plan  corresponding  entirely  with  those 
of  Wood  and  Dawkins,  yet  we  should  have  been  great  gainers 
had  we  possessed  even  the  slightest  outline.  True,  whoever 
visits  Ba'albek  in  order  to  study  the  architecture  of  its  remains, 
will  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  splendid  and  costly  works 
in  which  theyare  depicted.  But  such  is  not  the  object  of  most 
travellers,  nor  was  it  ours.  I  insert  therefore  a  mere  outline  of 
the  original  ground-plan  of  the  two  temples,  as  reduced  by  Vol- 
ney from  that  of  Wood  and  Dawkins  ;  with  a  brief  description.— 

'  The  small  circular  temple  farther  east,     gorded  as  standing  up<in  the  same  platfonn 
wDl  be  noticed  hereafter.  with  the  greater  temple.      Biblioth.  Saa 

*  It  has  fometimes  been  erroneoasly  re>    1843,  p.  S5. 
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The  main  material  is  everywhere  the  compact  limestone  of  the 
re<;i(>n,  quarried  from  the  adjacent  hills.* 

*  Wood  and  Dawkiiis  IviiiiiH  of  Baal-  measurements;  and  I  ^ive  in  the  text 
bee,  fol  Lond.  1757,  Plato  III.  Comp.  thos?e  of  Wo  d  ajid  Diwkiiia,  except 
aUo  Volncy,  II.  p.  21G. — We  made  few     where  otherwbe  specified. 
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In  respect  to  the  general  plan,  it  must  everywhere  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  many  parts,  and  especially  the  south  side,  have 
been  greatly  disfigured  and  obscured  by  the  Saracenic  erections 
of  the  middle  ages  ;  when  the  whole  area  of  both  temples  was 
converted  into  a  Muslim  fortress.* 

The  Great  Temple. — The  eastern  front  presents  the  re- 
mains of  a  magnificent  Portico,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
long,  flanked  at  each  end  by  a  square  tower  or  pavilion.  The 
floor  of  the  portico  is  elevated  some  twenty  feet  above  the 
ground  ;  and  the  wall  below  it  is  built  of  large  undressed  stones ; 
indicating  that  here  was  an  immense  flight  of  steps  leading  up 
into  the  portico.  These  however  have  wholly  disappeared  ;  hav- 
ing doubtless  been  employed  in  the  Saracenic  works. 

The  portico  was  about  thirty-seven  feet  in  depth.  It  had 
twelve  columns  in  front,  of  which  only  the  pedestals  now  remain. 
The  diameter  of  the  columns  was  four  feet  three  inches  ;  with  an 
interval  of  nine  and  a  hali*feet  betw^een  them.  On  two  of  these 
pedestals  were  cut  (with  abbreviations)  the  following  inscrip- 
tionSy  copied  by  Wood  and  Dawkins,  but  now  nearly  illegible.' 

L  Mttgnii  DiU  Heliupolitanis  pro  salute  AiUonini  Pii  Felicis  Auguati  et 
Juli<E  AugwttcB  matrU  domini  noatri  cistrorum  Senntus  pair  ice  .  .  .  .  co- 
luinnarum  dam  erant  in  muro  inluminuta  sua  peeunia  ex  veto  lihenti  an- 
imo  aolrit. 

IL  Magnis  Diis  ITeHupolitanis  ....  oriis  domini  nostri  Antonini  Pii 
Felicis  Augujtci  et  JuUce  AugustcB  matris  do.nini  nostri  ctstrorum  .... 
ntoniance  c^ipita  columnnruni  dam  eront  in  muro  inluminnta  sua  peeunia  .  .  . 

The  pavilions  at  the  ends  of  the  portico  are  built  of  very  large 
stones ;  we  measured  the  size  of  one  stone,  twenty-four  f(*et  five 
inches  long.  They  are  ornamented  on  the  outside  with  a  belt  or 
cornice  on  the  level  of  the  portico  ;  there  are  also  pilasters  at  the 
comers,  and  two  intervening  ones  on  ihe  sides.  In  front,  near 
the  bottom  of  each,  is  a  door  leading  to  the  vaults  beneath  the 
platform.  The  top  of  each  pavilion  has  been  rebuilt  by  the 
Saracens.  On  the  same  level  with  the  i)ortico  is  a  square  room 
in  each,  thirty-one  feet  wide  by  thirty-eight  feet  deep  ;  and 
entered  from  the  portico  by  three  doors.  These  rooms  are  highly 
decorated  with  pilasters,  niches,  cornices,  and  once  ])robably  with 
statues.     The  same  is  true  of  the  ]>ack  wall  of  the  portico. 

The  great  portal  leading  from  the  portico  to  the  temple 

*  One  of  these  stnictnres  is  a  clumsy  Snulcy  therefore  ro^rds  them  as  a  vo*iv« 

2nadranj2^1ar  fort,  directly  abutting  upon  testimoniul  iu  bi'half  of  Marcus  Aureliua 

lie  front  of  the  lei^ser  temple.  Antotiiuus,  ufterwurdd  Caracalla,  the  son 

•  These  inscriptions  are  cut  in  the  lons^  of  Sevcrus  and  the  empress  tinlia  Doumau 
slender  style  of  letters,  which  is  rej^arded  Nurrat.  II  p.  G23. — M.  De  S.iulcy  con- 
AbUiarking the p(rio<l of  Scptimius Sevenis,  si<lers  the  two  inscriptions  as  being  nearly 
Hi  tlie  closc  of  the  second  century.    M.  Do  ideiiticul. 

Vol.  III.— 4o* 
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courts  is  seventeen  feet  wide.     On  each  side  of  it  is  a  sm&llei 
one,  ten  feet  in  width. 

These  portals  lead  into  the  first  court,  which  is  in  form  a 
Hexagon,  Its  length  between  east  and  west,  from  side  to  side, 
is  about  two  hundred  feet  ;  its  breadth  from  angle  to  angle 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  On  the  eastern  side,  and  on 
each  of  the  sides  towards  the  north  and  south,  was  a  rectangular 
exedra,  a  room  or  recess  like  the  side  chapels  in  Bomish 
churches,  with  four  columns  in  front  of  each  ;  and  with  smaller 
irregular  rooms  intervening.  The  recess  on  the  east  formed  a 
vestibule  before  the  entrance  from  the  portico.  The  exedrce 
were  doubtless  roofed  over ;  but  all  is  now  in  ruins. 

The  western  side  of  the  Hexagon  was  occupied  by  a  broad 
portal  fifty  feet  wide,  with  two  side  portals  each  of  ten  feet, 
leading  into  the  Great  Quadrangle,  the  vast  court  directly  in 
front  of  the  temple  proper.  This  area  measures  about  four 
hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length  from  east  to  west,  by  about 
three  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  breadth,  including  the  exedrtB. 
Beginning  at  the  portals  in  the  middle  of  the  east  side,  and  pro- 
ceeding towards  the  north,  we  have  next  to  the  smaller  portal 
an  immense  niche,  eighteen  feet  wide,  intended  apparently  for  a 
colossal  statue.  Then  comes  a  rectangular  extdra  with  four 
columns  in  front ;  and  this  is  followed  by  a  room  next  the 
corner,  closed  up  in  front  except  by  a  door.  This  room,  in 
front,  joins  upon  a  similar  one  on  the  north  side  of  the  court  ; 
ami  b;)tli  connect  with  a  small  square  room  between  them  in  the 
angle.  Proceeding  west  along  the  north  side  of  the  court,  we 
have  lirst  a  rectangular  excdra  with  four  cohunns  in  front,  then 
a  semicircular  one  with  two  colunms  ;  and  next,  occupying  the 
middle  of  this  side,  a  longer  rectangular  excdra  with  six  col- 
umns in  front.  Then  follows,  as  bcl'ore,  in  corresponding  order, 
a  semicircular  cxedra  with  two  columns,  a  rectangular  one  with 
four  columns,  and  a  room  with  a  door  next  the  corner.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  court,  between  this  comer  and  the  great 
peristyle,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  feet,  there  were  no  exedrce. 
Proceeding  from  the  eastern  portal  of  the  court  southwards,  and 
thence  alons:  the  southern  wall,  the  arran<^ement  of  the  rooms 
and  (xrdnc  corresponded  entirely  to  those  just  described  along 
the  other  side.  The  exedne  were  thirty  feet  dee])  ;  and  were 
doubtless  once  roofed  over.  It  was  in  the  fronts  of  these  ea:t'^/rce, 
that  the  columns  of  Syenite  granite  from  Egypt  would  seem  to 
have  br-en  em})loycd.  Many  of  these  colunms,  twenty- nine 
inches  in  di-iimeter,  are  still  strewed  around,  especially  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  court. ^     Their  bases  and  capitals  are 

'  Olio  of  those  ^^;lni^e  columnf?,   of  the     Siiulcy  as  Ivin":  in    one  of  the  vaults  be^ 
same   diameter,    is   mentioned   by  M.   De     ueath;  Narrative  II.  p.  626. 
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Bupposed  by  Wood  to  have  been  of  the  same  material  as  the 
other  parts  of  the  temple.  The  exedrce  were  decorated  within 
and  without  with  pilasters  and  also  with  niches  ;  the  latter  hav- 
ing either  scollop  work  above  or  pediments.  Along  the  front 
of  the  exedrce  above  ^s  an  entablature  with  an  elegantly 
sculptured  frieze. — In  the  middle  of  the  western  part  of  this 
court  are  the  remains  of  a  raised  platform  or  esplanade  ;  on 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  two  rows  of  pedestals,  three  in 
a  row,  as  if  for  statues  or  sphynxes.  These  remains  are  men- 
tioned by  Volney  ;  *  but  not  by  Wood  and  Dawkins. 

Fronting  upon  this  great  quadrangle  was  the  vast  Peristyle, 
measuring  two  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in  length  by  one  hundred 
and  sixty  in  breadth.  On  each  side  were  nineteen  columns, 
with  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  order  ;'  and  at  each  end  ten, 
counting  the  corner  columns  twice  ;  that  is,  fifty-four  in  all. 
The  diameter  of  these  columns  is  given  by  Wood  as  seven  feet 
at  the  base  and  five  feet  at  top.  Our  measurement  gave  to  some 
of  them  a  diameter  of  seven  feet  three  or  also  four  inches.^  The 
distance  between  the  columns  was  usually  eight  feet ;  in  the 
middle  cf  the  eastern  front,  a  little  more.  The  height  of  the 
shafts  was  about  sixty-two  feet,  with  a  richly  sculptured  entab- 
lature of  nearly  fourteen  feet  more  ;*  making  in  all  nearly, 
aeventy-six  feet.'  The  columns  were  mostly  fi)rraed  of  three 
pieces  ;  many  of  which  now  lie  scattered  on  the  ground.  They 
were  fastened  together  by  iron  pins  or  cramp»,  a  foot  long  and  a 
foot  thick  ;  and  sometimes  two  of  these  were  employed,  one 
round  and  the  other  square.'  So  solidly  were  the  parts  thus 
joined  together,  that  in  some  instances  the  fall  of  the  columns 
has  not  separated  them.  One  of  the  most  revolting  forms  of 
the  ruthless  barbarism  under  which  these  splendid  ruins  have 
Buffered,  is  still  seen  in  the  cutting  and  breaking  away  of  the 
bottom  of  the  columns  yet  standing,  in  order  to  obtain  these 
masses  of  iron  ! 

These  rows  of  columns  stood  upon  immense  walls,  built  up 
nearly  fifty  feet  above  the  ground  outside.  The  eastern  wall 
rested  against  the  platform  of  the  grand  quadrangle  ;  from  which 
there  would  seem  to  have  been  an  ascent  to  the  level  of  the  great 
peristyle.  The  southern  wall  is  now  mostly  covered  by  the 
rubbish  of  ages.  That  on  the  west  is  concealed  by  the  gigantic 
masonry  yet  to  be  described.  The  northern  wall  is  free.  It  is 
built  of  bevelled  stones,  well  wrought  and  finished.     Courses  of 

*  Tom.  n.  p.  218.     They  are  also  re-         "  So  too  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL 
fcrred  to  in  llobeita*  Sketches,  Explau.  of     p.  38^^. 

Plate  :  3utt*rn  P'tiico,  Baaibcc.  *  Wood  and  Dawkins,  Plate  XXIIL 

•  The  order  of  all  the  columns  throngb-         '  Lands  of  the  Uible,  U.  p.  383. 
ont  the  temple  and  courts,  is  supposed  to         *  Wood,  p.  23. 

have  been  tlic  Corinth  iau. 
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longer  stones  alternate  with  layers  of  shorter  ones.  The  thick- 
ness of  these  courses  is  very  uniformly  three  feet  eight  inches  ; 
and  from  the  present  surface  of  the  ground  outside  to  the  pedes- 
tals of  the  large  columns  above,  there  are  thirteen  courses,  or 
about  forty-eight  feet.  In  the  south^n  wall  the  courses  of 
stones  were  similar ;  and  the  elevation  probably  the  same. 
Whether  on  the  level  of  these  walls  above  there  was  a  vaulted 
esplanade,  enclosed  by  the  peristyle  ;  whether  this  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  cclla  within  the  latter  ;  or  whether  the  esplanade 
and  peristyle  alone  served  the  purpose  of  a  vast  hypaethral 
tem])le  ;  can  perhaps  never  be  determined.  It  may  be,  that  the 
latter  is  not  the  least  probable  hypothesis. 

This  magnificent  peristyle,  thus  elevated  some  fifty  feet  above 
the  adjacent  country,  formed  of  course  a  conspicuous  object  in 
evQTj  direction.  Even  now,  the  six  western  columns  of  its 
southern  side,  the  only  ones  wliich  yet  remain  upright,  constitute 
the  chief  point  of  attraction  and  wonder  in  all  the  various  views 
and  aspects  of  Ba'albek.  In  the  time  of  Wood  and  Dawkins, 
A.  D.  1751,  nine  columns  were  yet  standing. 

Not  less  wonderful  than  the  other  parts  of  the  great  temple 
are  the  immense  external  Substructions,  by  which  the  walls 
.supporting  the  peristyle  are  enclosed  and  covered;  if  indeed 
that  term  can  be  properly  applied  to  huge  masses  of  masonry,  on 
which  nothing  rests.*  This  external  substruction  wall  is  found 
on  tlie  north  Bide  and  west  end  of  the  peristyle  ;  and  exists  also 
prolKihly  on  the  south  side  beneath  the  mounds  of  rubbish.  It 
is  nijuked  by  Wood  as  evorvwliere  twentv-nine  and  a  half  feet 
distant  from  the  walls  suj)porting  the  columns  ;  and  as  being 
itself  ten  feet  thick. 

The  most  imposing  of  these  substructions  is  the  western  wall, 
as  viewed  from  the  outsiile.  It  rises  to  the  level  of  the  bottom 
of  the  columns,  some  fifty  feet  above  the  surtace  of  the  greund  ; 
and  in  it  is  seen  the  laver  of  three  iimnense  stones  celebrated  bv 
all  travoUcTS.  Of  these  stones,  the  length  of  one  is  sixty-four 
feet  ;  of  another,  sixty-three  feet  eight  inches  ;  and  of  the  third, 
sixtv-three  feet  ;  in  all  one  hundred  ninety  feet  eiji^ht  inches. 
Their  height  is  about  thirteen  feet  ;  and  the  thickness  a])parently 
the  same,  or  i)L'rhaps  greiiter.  They  are  laid  about  twenty  feet 
a])ove  the  ground  ;  and  below  them  are  seven  others  of  like  thick- 
ness, and  extending  somewhat  beyond  the  upper  ones  at  each 
end.'^     It  is  obvious,  that  these  hujre  blocks  formed  the  coverinix 

'  Wood  and  Dnwkins  ^ive  to  these  tlie  vidod  mass,   which   is  sixtv-ninc    feet    in 

name  ot'  suimsnntnf,  with  a  hke  question  len;^th,  thirteen  in  depth,  and  eiijjhteen  in 

as  to  its  strict  propriety.  hreadth  ;"  Lan<ls  of  the  liiblc  II.  p.  381. 

'■^  I)r  Wil.-on  s|»eak.s  here  of  "one  .<tone  Thi>  statement  I  nm  unahle  either  to  con- 
overlooked  both  l)y  Mauudrell,  and  Wood  firin  or  to  contradict.  Like  all  former  tra- 
nnd  Hawkins,  probahly  because  irreirnlarly  vellers,  except  Dr  Wilj^on,  we  observed  d3 
cut  in  the  outer  surface,  though  of  uudi-  such  stone. 
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and  marked  the  extent,  of  the  west  end  of  the  great  temple, 
corresponding  to  the  bieadth  of  the  vast  colonnade  above.  The 
wall  extending  from  these  blocks  southwards  is  of  inferior 
materials  and  probably  modem. — It  was  doubtless  these  three 
enormous  stones,  that  gave  to  the  great  temple  its  ancient  epi- 
thet of  Trilithon.' 

On  the  north,  the  substruction  wall  is  only  about  twenty  feet 
in  height,  and  was  never  completed.  It  also  is  built  up  of 
Cyclopean  work  ;  immense  stones  laid  as  brought  from  the  quarry, 
but  never  dressed*  smooth.  Here  are  nine  stones,  measuring  on 
an  average  thirty-one  feet  in  length,  nine  feet  seven  inches  in 
breadth,  and  thirteen  feet  in  depth.'  In  speaking  of  the  huge 
block  still  lying  in  the  quarry,  I  have  said  that  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  place  for  it  in  the  plan  of  the  present  structures.' 
Still,  it  may  not  be  impossible,  that  the  said  block  was  intended 
to  be  placed  upon  this  very  wall,  in  a  line  with  the  similar  course 
at  the  west  end  ;  but  for  some  reason  the  work  was  abandoned, 
and  the  wall  left  in  its  present  unfinished  state.  In  this  way, 
the  noble  inner  wall  of  bevelled  stones,  sustaining  the  line  of 
columns  above,  has  remained  open  on  this  side  to  public  view 
and  access. 

Under  the  northern  and  southern  sides  of  the  great  quad- 
rangle, which  project  far  beyond  the  peristyle  and  the  hexagonal 
court,  are  long  vaulted  passages  extending  quite  through  from 
outside  to  outside.  There  is  at  least  one  like  transverse  passage 
connecting  them ;  and  probably  more.  Other  passages  and 
rooms  beneath  the  platform  are  also  described.^  The  arch  of 
the  vaults  is  circular ;  and  on  the  walls  are  seen  fragments  of 
Latin  inscriptions,  and  occasionally  a  bust.*  In  the  days  of 
Maundrell  and  also  of  Pococke,  the  only  entrance  to  the  platform 
and  courts  of  the  gi-eat  temi)le  above  was  through  these  vaults  ; 
emerging  somewhere  near  the  lesser  temple.'  The  vaults  we 
did  not  examine,  except  by  looking  in  at  the  entrances. 

Along  the  external  face  of  the  northern  wall  of  the  great 
court,  are  seen  occasionally  bevelled  stones  ;  but  not  laid  with 
any  regularity.  Midway  of  the  height  of  this  wall,  some  thirty 
feet  fh)m  the  ground,  runs  a  belt  or  ledge  like  a  cornice,  similar 
to  that  on  the  pavilions  in  front.     Opposite  the  middle  of  the 

*  Itphr  rplkt^ovj  Chron.  Pasch.  L  p.  tions  are  reversed ;  and  De  Saulcy  rcporU. 
561  ed.  Dind.  p.  30.3  Par.  that  the  bases  of  all  the  t<ides  are  of  the 

*  Lands  of  the  Bible  IL  p.  382.  **  gi^^antic  material  **  of  an  earlier  vault ; 

*  See  above,  p.  605.  p.  625. 

«  Ritter  Erdk.    XVIL   i.   p.    236.     H.         "  Maundrell    says:     "You    pass  in   a 

Qmyn,  Relation  II.  p.  24.  stately  arched  walk  or  portico,  one  hun- 

*  These  are  mentioned  by  Manndrell,  May  dred  and  fit\y  yard^  long,  whirh  lends  yon 
ffth ;  by  Pococke,  who  speaks  of  two  busts,  to  the  [k'st^erj  temple  ;**  May  5th.  Pocucke 
n.  i.  p.  11 1 ;  by  De  Saulcy  II.  p.  626  pq.  II.  i.  p.  11 1. 

—Maundrell  says  that  some  of  the  iuscrip- 
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a  a  man  doorway  with  Bculptiired  odes,  kadiiig  appu^ 

0Bliv  to  Ab  vaoItaL    The  Bouthem  wall  of  thie  oourirwu  ]nob- 

IiBHnt  TsniA — This  temple  is  called  the  leaser  011I7  in 
mmpirigoa  with  its  gigantic  neighbour  With  tins  ezoeptioiiy 
it  is  pidbaUy  bj  £ftr  the  largest  ancient  stmctnre  xemaimiig  in 
wgslcim  Sjnk,  It  stands  upon  its  own  less  elevated  and  vanmd 
jtMitatokf  wliolly  without  the  area  and  plan  of  the  laige  temjple  ; 
l^hrf  appaiently  no  direct  connection  with  il  The  style  of 
fi^jUteetnrB  is  regarded  by  Wood  and  Dawkihs  as  coerai  and 
identical  with  that  of  the  great  temple  ;  the  cider  beine  every- 
whflie  Ooriathian.  It  hod  no  court  whatever  beyond  its  peri- 
style and  porticos. 

lUs  temple,  as  I  have  said,  stands  parallel  with  the  peristyle 
of  the  fauger  temple ;  its  front  extending  a  few  feet  east  of  the 
stfuihwest  comer  of  the  great  quadrangle.  It  was  approached 
ftoM  the  east  by  a  flight  of  thirty  steps,  having  at  each  end  a 
1<m  sculptured  wall  surmounted  by  a  p^estal  fifteen  feet  high, 
lateadkd  doubtless  for  statues.  This  flight  of  steps  is  described 
W  De  la  Boque  in  A.  D.  1688,  as  if  then  stOl  existing,^  The 
Mt  is  now  covered  by  the  walls  of  the  Turidsh  fort 

The  whole  length  of  this  temple,  including  the  oolm- 
^gles,  is  nearly  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet ;  its  breadth 
ahttt  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  ceUa  meiasures,  on  the 
ont«tdo,  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  by  eighty-i^ve  feet 
hivvid.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  magnificent  peristyle,  of  fif- 
fccxi  columns  on  each  side  and  eight  at  each  end,  counting 
tho  corner  columns  in  both  numbers.  At  the  eastern  end 
thcic  was  a  second  interior  row  of  six  fluted  columns ;  and 
thon  two  other  columns  between  tliese  and  the  ends  of  the  side 
^If),  which  are  here  extended  to  form  the  vestibide.'  This 
Rouble  colonnade  formeil  the  eastern  portico  ;  which  is  now 
i<>*troyed,  except  the  pedestals  ;  and  its  place  partially  covered  by 
iho  Turkish  walls.  The  columns  are  composed  of  two  or  at  most 
fim*c  immense  blocks,  six  feet  three  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
\0fiL^j  and  five  feet  eiglit  inches  higher  up.  These  blocks  are 
x^ry  closely  joined  together,  so  that  even  the  edge  of  a  penknife 
^nnot  be  inserted  ;  and  were  fastened  by  iron  cramps  or  pins, 
without  cement.  So  solidly  is  this  done,  that  although  one  of 
Iho  colunms  on  the  south  side  has  slipped  from  its  pedestal  and 
Allien  apiinst  the  wall  of  the  cella  with  such  force  as  to  dislodge 
^veral  of  the  stones,  yet  it  is  itself  unbroken,  and  remains' 

*  Vojafre  <]e  Syrie  etc.  I.  p.  lOS,  Amst.  the  ends  of  the  two  ade  walU  of  the  tw- 
|7S8.  Maiindrvll  in  1697  mjts  nothing  of  tibuie.  Nothing  of  this  WfpmoM  in  the  plan 
^  ft€pe^  of  Wood  and  Dawkins ;  uid  Pococke  also 

*  De  la  Roqne  describes  four  other  col-  questions  De  la  Roane's  statemaot ;  IL  L 
mtUiM  ot*  the  portico,  as  stauding  between  p.  108. 
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leaning  against  the  ceUa.  Here  too  the  hottoms  of  the  colunuui 
have  been  broken  away,  in  order  to  get  at  the  iron  cramps. 
Along  the  sides  and  west  end,  the  interval  between  the  columns 
is  eight  and  a  half  feet ;  and  their  distance  from  the  wall  nine 
feet  eight  inches.  In  the  eastern  portico,  the  interval  between 
the  columns  is  the  same ;  except  between  the  middle  columns 
of  each  row,  where  it  is  eleven  and  a  half  feet.  The  two  rows 
are  here  nine  and  a  half  feet  apart ;  and  the  inner  row  is  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  single  columns  ;  and  these  again  the 
same  from  the  walls  of  the  vestibule.  The  heighf  of  the  col- 
umns is  forty-five  feet,  including  the  Corinthian  capitals.  Upon 
them  rested  an  entablature  seven  feet  high,  composed  of  a  double 
fiieze  or  cornice  elaborately  wrought.*  This  entablature  was 
everywhere  connected  with  the  walls  of  the  ceUa  by  immense 
8lab0  of  stone,  somewhat  concave  below  ;  and  having  the  lower 
surface  exquisitely  sculptured  in  fretwork.  In  the  middle  of 
each  slab  is  a  hexagon,  enclosing  a  bust  or  figure  of  a  god,  hero, 
or  emperor ;  and  towards  the  comers  of  the  slabs  are  smaller 
rhomboids  with  similar  figures.  Among  them  a  Leda  and  a 
Ghinymede  may  be  distinguished  ;  but  all  have  been  more  or  less 
de&ced.  These  slabs  thus  formed  a  ceiling  of  indescribable 
beautv  over  the  colonnades.  Manv  of  the  columns  have  fallen, 
bringing  down  with  them  their  entablatures  and  bL>cks  tif 
ceiling ;  and  these  all  lie  scattered  either  singly  or  in  heaf»s 
below.  At  present  there  are  on  the  south  side  only  four  columns 
still  in  their  place  ;  on  the  west,  six  ;  and  on  the  north,  nine.* 
In  A.  D.  1751,  there  appear  to  have  been  nine  in  place  upon  the 
south  side,  and  eight  (the  full  number)  at  the  west  end.' 

The  v^stibide  before  the  great  fKirtal  is  twenty-four  and  a 
half  feet  deep.  This  portal  is  the  gem  of  the  wh«ile  temple. 
The  elaborateness  and  exquisite  finish  of  its  sculpture  puri»as.>es 
anything  found  elsewhere.*  It  is  twenty-*-jne  feet  fnur  incht-s 
broad  ;  the  height  is  undetermined,  because  of  the  heaps  of 
rubbish  by  which  it  Ls  blocked  up  below.  The  sides  are  each  «:»f 
a  single  stone  with  elegantly  carved  ornaments.  The  top  was 
composed  of  three  huge  blocks,  sculptured  elaborately  on  bjth 
sides  and  below.  Here  on  the  lower  surface  is  the  celebrated 
figure  of  the  crested  eagle,  beautifully  wr»ught,  hoUing  in  his 
talons  a  caduceus,  and  in  his  beak  the  strings  of  long  garlan^is 

'  Robert!  SketrbM  of  the  HoIt  Lan^:  exqni-:te  ia  iri  'Jetal!,  ff  a'.jttir.^  cf  iti 

Explfto.  of  the  Plate:     W^M^m  P<»iucOf  kirid  in  the  w-riL   T:.e  :«tr*:;l    an  coarej 

Baalbee.  •  but  a  la'.nt  i-d-n.  or'::*  ^.-str.     Tree  icroli, 

•  RoberU  Sketches  ibwi  nlone.  f^  aMc^ihi*  >at-*.  -m  th  gr^.-p*  cf 
■  Wood  and  F>avkin.%  Platen.  diilinn  vA  r'a:.tL*r*  Liferra-li-d.  ir'ztf 

*  The  ibUoving  u  the  jxvlgmeot  of  Mr    forni  a  wt/ni  of  itself.*     Sike&ciw-i :    31^ 
Roberts  the  artiac  :  **  Thu  b  perhaps  the     iJif&rmty,  Ba*db<f 

elaborate  work,  m  veil  a*  the  moit 
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extending  on  each  Bide,  where  the  other  ends  arid  borne  np  hy 
flying  genii.  The  crest  shows  that  this  is  not  the  Soman  eagle ; 
but,  as  the  same  figare  is  found  in  the  great  temple  of  the  sun 
at  Palmyra,  Volney  and  others  regard  it  as  the  oriental  eagle, 
consecrated  to  the  sun.^  When  Pococke,  and  also  Wood  and 
Dawkins,  sketched  this  portal,  it  was  still  in  a  perfect  state ; 
but  in  the  shock  of  the  earthquake  of  A.  D.  1759,  the  middle 
stone  of  the  lintel  slipped  and  sunk  between  the  two  othen,  and 
now  hangs  suspended  by  the  middle,'  The  eagle  is  thus  sepui^ 
ted  from  the  genii  on  each  side. 

The  cella  is  without  windows,  or  any  apertures  for  Ughl 
Whether  there  was  ever  a  roof  is  ^rhaps  doubtfiiL  With  the 
exception  of  its  colonnades,  it  may  have  been  hypsBthral,  or 
mainly  SQ.  Adjacent  to  the  portal  on  each  side  are  mawdye 
pillars,  each  encloeing  a  spital  staircase  leading  to  the  top. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  interior  are  fluted  half  columns,  with 
intervening  niches  below  and  above  ;  these  have  projections  in 
the  bottom  of  each  like  pedestals,  as  if  for  statues.  '  The  lower 
niches  are  finished  above  with  scollop  work ;  the  upper  ones  with 
triangular  pediments  (tabernacles).  In  the  comehi  next  the 
portal  are  double  fluted  columns,  as  at  MejdeL  The  length  of 
the  nave  is  about  ninety  feet ;  its  breadth  seventy-four.  Mr 
Wood  speaks  of  two  lines  of  foundation  walk  running  throo^ 
its  length  ;  which  probably  served  to  divide  off  side  ai^es,  when 
the  temple  was  converted  into  a  church.  The  plaster  seen  upon 
the  walls  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  era.  The  sanctum 
or  place  of  the  altar  occupied  thirty-six  feet  at  the  west  end  of 
the  cella.  It  was  raised  above  the  nave  ;  and  several  steps  led 
up  to  it.'  At  each  end  of  the  steps  was  a  door  leading  down  to 
the  vaults.^  Above  was  one  or  more  fluted  columns  on  each 
side,  forming  or  supporting  a  screen  between  the  nave  and  the 
adytum. 

General  Features. — Such  in  brief  detail  is  the  general 
outline  of  these  splendid  ruins.  But  no  description  can  convey 
more  than  a  verj'  imperfect  idea  of  their  overpowering  grandeur, 
or  their  impressive  decay.   • 

The  elevation  of  the  platforms  and  the  external  walls  pre- 
vent access  to  the  interior  at  the  present  day,  except  along  the 
western  end  of  the  lesser  temple,  and  so  between  the  latter  and 

*  Volney,  Voyage  II.  p.  227.  ar.d  found  two  rooms,  which  he  does  not 
■  In  Volney*8  time  this  stone  had  sunk     dHscribe;  11.  i  p.  109. — On  the  side  of  the 

eight  inches ;   Voyage  II.  p.  222.     It  is  staircase  leading  down  to  these  chambers, 

now  Blink  lower ;    De  Saulcy  says  about  Burckhardt  found  the  Cufic    inacriptioii, 

two  yards ;  II.  p.  604.  which  he  copied ;  pp.  12,  18.     For  conjec- 

'  De  la  Koque  speaks  of  thirteen  steps;  tiinil  readings  of  this  inscription,  aee  €r6- 

L  p.  115.  sonius'  Notes  on  Burckhardt^  L  p.  490 

*  Pococke  descended  into  these  vaults,  Germ. 
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the  great  peristyle  of  the  larger  temple.  And  what  an  en- 
trance !  Here  are  accumulated  vast  heaps  of  mighty  ruins ; 
immense  shafts  of  broken  columns  ;  gigantic  architraves,  cor- 
nices, and  ceilings,  all  exquisitely  sculptured  ;  all  now  trodden 
nndcr  foot,  and  forming  perhaps  the  most  imposing  and  impres- 
sive avenue  in  the  world  1 

That  which  at  once  and  mainly  strikes  the  traveller  is  the 
singular  symmetry  of  proportion  ;  which  gives  an  air  of  perfect 
lightness  and  beauty  to  the  most  massive  materials.  On  ap- 
proaching from  the  south,  and  beholding  the  light  and  gracefiil 
columns  yet  standing  around  the  lesser  temple  ;  and  then  view- 
ing and  measuring  the  fallen  shafts  below  ;  it  seems  impossible 
that  the  two  could  ever  have  belonged  together.  It  is  only 
after  going  up  to  the  pedestals  and  surveying  them  close  at 
hand  ;  and  striving  to  grasp  the  standing  columns,  which  three 
men  together  can  hardly  clasp  around  ;  that  the  mind  can  even 
begin  to  reconcile  the  apparent  contradiction.  In  like  manner  the 
vast  entablatures  scattered  below  seem  many  times  larger  than 
the  airy  architraves  above.  Still  more  impressive  in  their  vast- 
ness,  yet  apparent  lightness,  are  the  yet  larger  and  taller  col- 
umns of  the  peristyle  of  the  great  temple.  In  this  respect  the 
first  impression  of  the  whole  is  absolutely  overwhelming. 

These  temples  have  been  the  wonder  of  past  centuries  ;  and 
will  continue  to  be  the  wonder  of  future  generations,  until  bar- 
barism and  earthquakes  shall  have  done  their  last  work.  In 
vastness  of  plan,  combined  with  elaborateness  and  delicacy  of 
execution,  they  seem  to  surpass  all  others  in  Western  Asia,  in 
Africa,  and  in  Europe.  They  are  like  those  of  Athens  in  light- 
ness, but  surpass  them  far  in  vastness ;  they  are  vast  and 
massive  like  those  of  Thebes,  but  far  excel  them  in  airiness  and 
grace.  Yet  the  very  elaborate  and  ornate  character  of  the  struc- 
tures appears  to  militate  against  the  idea  of  high  antiquity. 
The  simplicity  and  severity,  which  reign  in  the  temple  at 
Mejdel,  are  here  no  longer  seen.  The  gigantic  substructions  on 
the  west  and  northwest,  and  perhaps  the  massive  foundation 
work  of  the  great  platform,  seem  alone  to  point  to  an  earlier 
origin  and  a  remoter  age. 

Circular  Temple. — Thirty  or  forty  rods  east  of  the  great 
temples,  stands  a  very  small  one,  having  apparently  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  the  others,  but  very  elaborately  ornamented 
and  finished  ;  a  perfect  gem  in  its  way.  The  cella  is  circular, 
or,  rather,  semicircular.  It  has  around  it  externally  eight 
Corinthian  columns,  with  a  roof  or  entablature  projecting  from 
the  cella  separately  to  each  column.  This  gives  it  at  a  distance 
the  appearance  of  an  octagonal  structure.  Betw^een  the  columns 
are  niches  as  for  statues.     The  interior  has  two  tiers  of  columns. 

Vol.  m. -44 
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one  above  tihe  other ;  ihe«lower  Ionic,  the  upper  CotintliiaiL  In 
the  days  of  Maundrell,  Poeocke,  and  Wood,  the  boOdiiu;  was 
used  by  the  Greek  ChriBtianB  as  a  church.'  Aocording'to  Maim- 
drell  it  was  even  then  '^  in  a  veiy  tottering  condition ;"  and  now 
it  has  many  crevices  and  seems  ready  to  rail.' 

HiSTOBT. — There  is  no  question  I  bdieve,  as  to  the  identity 
of  B^'albek  with  the  ancient  HdiopoUs  of  Syrian  mentioned  1^ 
several  writers  nearly  cotemporary  with  tne  Christiaxi  em. 
Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  being,  with  Chalcis,  nnder  the  dominum 
of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Memueus,  already  mentionedabove.'  PUny 
refers  to  it  inoidentally  as  near  the  sources  of  the  Onmtes,  between 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon.^  Josephns  narrates,  that  Pompey, 
marching  firom  Apamea  on  the  Orontes,  passed  through  the  cities 
of  Heliopolis  and  Chalcis,  and  came  to  Pella.'  Ptolemy  likewise 
enumerates  Heliopolis  among  the  cities  of  Codesyiia.*  No 
other  notice  has  yet  been  found,  which  is  not  later  than  the 
third  century  after  Christ. 

The  name  HeliopoliB,  '^  City  of  the  Sun;''  ^  implies  that  this 
city,  like  its  namesake  in  Egypt,  was  already  consecrated  to  the 
worship  of  the  sun.  Indeed  the  sun  was  one  of  the  chief  divinities 
in  the  Syrian  and  Asiatic  worship ;  and  to  him  was  applied  in 
their  mythology,  as  well  as  to  Jupiter  and  some  other  gods,  the 
name  of  Baal  or  Lord.'  The  mythology  of  Egypt  had  a  stronff 
influence  upon  that  of  Syria  ;*  and  it  would  not  be  unnatunu 
to  suppose  a  connection  between  the  forms  of  sun  worship 
in  the  two  countries.  Indeed,  this  is  expressly  affirmed;  *•  and 
Macrobius,  in  the  fifth  century,  narrates,  that  the  image  wor- 
shippeil  at  Heliopolis  in  Syria  was  brought  from  Heliopolis  in 
Eg}i>t.'» 

Be  all  tliis  however  as  it  may,  there  is  no  historical  notice 

'  Maundrell,  May  5th.  Pococke  IL  i  p.  *  Movers  1.  o.  pp.  57,  285  sq. 

108.  '*  So  Lncian  or  the  Mithor  of  tbetmet 

'  Comp.  De  Saalcy,  IL  p.  607.  de  Syria  Dea,  §  5,  ''Exoiwi  8i  icol  tiKX9 

*  Strabo  16.  2.  11*  p.  753. — See  above,  ^tpucts  IpSp,  ovk  'A^o^tor,  jLXA'  Afy^ 
p.  497.  wTiop,  rh  i^  'HAiov  v^Xtos  is  r^p  ♦ocrCKfr 

*  U.  y.  5.  18  or  22,  "axnnis  OroDtee,  Micrro,     '£7^^  fi^p  fup  9^  Wmn^  /Jym 
Datii8  inter  Libanom  et  AntHibaniim  juxta  8^  «ral  r^c  ical  ipxtuSp  iirrt, 
Heliopolim.**  "  Maciob.  SatnmaL  1. 28,  **  AnjrS  \L  e. 

*  Jos.  Antt  H.  3.  2.  Syri]   qnoqtie   Solem   sub  nonune  Jovi% 

*  Ptol.  Geogr.  5.  14.  .  qnem  Dim  HeliopoUten  cognominaot,  max- 
^  Gr.  'HKtovToKis*  imU  ceremoniis  celebrant  in  civitate,  qvm 
'  Movers  die  Pbdnizier,  L  pp.  157, 159,     Heliopolis  nuncnpatnr.     EJjns  dei  amnl** 

163,  167,  169  sq.  180.     Hence  the  name  cmm  somtnm  est  de  oppido  iEgjrpti,  qnod 

tear  byz  yJBaaf  ASlwmesh,  "Lord  of  the  et  ipsum  Heliopolis  appellator,   leguante 

Sun,"  in  a  Palmyrene  inscription ;  Movers  *P^^  iEgyptios  Senemnre;   periutumqne 

ibid.  p.  174.     So  too  Macrobius  SatumaL  ^  pnmnm  in  earn  per  Opiam,  legatnm 

1.  23.  Comp.  Gesen.  Heb.  Lex.  art.  bs2  ^''}^'^  "^^  ^'^^''^; '>^'t^'^ 

^      „   '^,  ^    ,  ,    ^  ..' ■  ^gyptioa,  quorum  prmcepsfuitPartemeii^ 

DO.  5.-1'  or  the  name  Baal  as  used  of  other  ^-^^^  j^^^^j^^^     "^^  AiJ^oa,  poUea  Ha- 

gods,  Jupiter,  Satorn,  and  Mars,  soe  Mo-  ^^^  comnOgravit- 
Tan  ibid.  Gesoa  Heb.  Lox.  La 
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earlier  than  the  fourth  century,  which  speaks  of  Heliopolis  as  a 
seat  of  heathen  worship.  The  feet  rests  solely  upon  the  name, 
in  connection  with  the  gigantic  earlier  substructions  of  the  great 
temple.  We  can  hardly  account  for  this  silence  of  the  older 
historians,  if  the  magnificent  structures,  which  we  now  behold  in 
ruins,  existed  in  their  day. 

Whether  this  City  of  the  Sun  is  anywhere  alluded  to  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  is  a  question  perhaps  not  yet  fully  settled. 
It  has  sometimes  been  held  to  be  the  same  with  Baal-gad,^ 
But  this  place,  as  we  have  seen,  is  more  probably  to  be 
sought  at  Bdnias  ;  and  some  of  the  reasons  have  been  assigned 
why  it  could  not  well  have  lain  so  far  north  as  Ba'albek.* — By  the 
same  writers  Baalath  is  likewise  regarded  as  identical  both  with 
Baal-gad  and  Ba'albek.  We  read  indeed  that  "  Solomon  built 
Gezer,  and  Beth-horon  the  nether,  and  Baalath,  and  Tadmor  in 
the  wilderness  ; "  '  and  therefore  Baalath  is  assumed  to  be  Ba'al- 
bek solely  on  account  of  the  juxtaposition  of  the  name  with 
Tadmor.  But  in  another  passage  this  order  is  reversed  ;  and  we 
read  that  Solomon  built  Tadmor,  store  cities  in  Hamath,  the 
two  Beth-horons,  and  Baalath.^  The  argument  is.  thus  de- 
stroyed ;  and  further,  Josephus  says  expressly,  that  the  Baalath 
thus  fortified  by  Solomon  was  near  to  Gazara  (Gezer)  iu  the 
land  of  the  Philistines.*  It  was  therefore  no  other  than  the 
Baalath  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.' — A  third  name  brought  into  the 
like  connection  by  the  same  writers  is  Baal-hamon,  once  men- 
tioned in  Canticles  ;  ^  where  it  is  said,  that  Solomon  bad  there  a 
vineyard,  which  he  let  out  to  keepers  at  a  thousand  pieces  from 
each.  But  Solomon  would  hardly  have  selected  Ba'albek  as  a 
fevourable  spot  for  a  vineyard  ;  especially  for  one  of  such  extent 
and  value.' 

More  probable  is  it,  that  the  prophet  Amos  alludes  to  Heli- 
opolis and  its  idol-worship,  where  he  speaks  of  the  "  plain  of 
Aven"  (Bikath  Aven).'  The  Seventy  appear  to  have  so  under- 
stood the  ])assage ;  since  they  here  give  the  Hebrew  Aven  by 

'  Heb.  na  bra,  Josh.   11,  17.    12,  7.     likewise  WiUou,  Lands  of  the   Bible  EL 

So  n^en  de  Baal-hamon  et  Baal-gad,  in  his  P*  ^^^* 

DissertAtt  philol.  theoL     Michoelis  Sup-  ^^  Baal-hamon,  the  latter  word,  Ha- 

plemm.  ad  Lexx.   Hebrr.  pp.   197,  201.  monC,*^n),  is  by  some  taken  for  Amon 

Roseuin.  Bibl.  Geogr.  I,  il  pp.   280,  281.  or  Ammon,   the   Egyptian  Jnpiter.      So 

Bitter  Erdk.  XVIL  p.  230.  Michaelis  Suppl.  1.  c.  p.  201.     Kosenm.  1.  a 

•  See  above,  pp.  409,  410.  P-  281.     Wilson  L  o.     But  this  Egyptian 

•  Heb.  nbra  l  K  9  17  18  name  occurs  in  Hebrew  as  V-^?.  Jer-  "**>! 
«  2  Chr  8  4-6  ^'^'  ^^^^  ^»  ^*  Ge^enius  refers  Baal-ha- 
si       t   1  I  l>   ■»     ^          «,      ,-r^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  BtKofxdy  or  Ba\au(inf  of  Judith 

1     .    ^^Til  ^°™P  ^^"^  ^^     ^.  ^y  «"»«"K  ^1»«  l»iii*  of  Samaria,  near  Do- 

lOit  p.  778  «q.  tljj^,,^  'j'l,i^  i^  „jQj.^  probable,  if  ,och  a  place 

•  Josh.  19,  44.  actoiallj  existed ;  see  above,  pp.  337,  838. 

•  Heb    Vian  bra,  Cant   8,   11.      So        •  Heb.  llJX-njJJa.  Am.  1,  6  andmazg. 
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On  J  the  domestic  name  of  the  Egyptian  Helk>poIi8.^    The  alln- 
sion  would  then  be  to  the  great  pLun  of  the  BQk&'a,  or  Coele- 

Sria ;  of  which  Heliopolis  was  always  the  chief  city.'  And 
is  accords  well  with  the  context. 
The  chief  notices  of  Heliopolis  dnrine  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  are  from  coins  of  the  city.  Of  these  many  yet  lemaini 
struck  under  most  of  the  emperors  from  Nerva  to  Gkdlien^* 
Of  the  earliest,  those  under  Nerva  and  Adrian,  the  former  ha've 
the  legend  COL.  IVL.  HEL. ;  and  the  latter  0. 1.  HEL.  LEG. 
H.  The  device  on  both  is  a  colonist  driving  two  oxen  ;  and  this 
is  continued  on  many  of  the  coins  of  the  later  emperors ;  as  . 
also  the  legend  OOL.  IVL.  AYG.  FEL.  Heliopolis  therefore 
had  the  rwk  of  a  Boman  colony  ;  and  the  furtW  inference  is 
drawn,  that  a  colony  of  military  yeterans  was  sent  hither,  as 
also  to  Qerytus,  by  Julius  Gsdsar  or  by  Augustus.^  About  the 
close  of  the  second  centuiy,  Septimius  Sevems  bestowed  upon 
the  city  the  jus  Italicumy  a  boon  granted  to  favoured  provincial 
cities.'  There  are  no  coins  of  the  city  under  the  Antonines ; 
and  only  one  under  Commodus,  not  di£fering  particularly  from 
those  of  Nerva  and  Adrian. 

But  in  the  absence  of  coins  and  of  all  other  ancient  testi- 
mony, we  find,  singularly  enough,  in  John  of  Antioch,  sumamed 
Malala,  a  writer  not  earlier  than  the  seventh  centuiy,  the  notice, 
that  ^'^lius  Antoninus  Pius  erected  at  Heliopolis,  in  Phenicia 
of  Loban.)n,  a  great  temple  to  Jupiter,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world."  •  However  strange  it  may  appear,  that  no  cotemporaiy 
writer  has  alluded  to  this  temple  of  Antonine,  yet  the  general 
fact  of  its  erection  bv  him  accords  well  with  various  other  cir- 
cumstances.  The  elaborate  and  ornate  style  of  the  architecture 
belonj^s,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  late  period.  The  massive  sub- 
structions, indeed,  were  probably  those  of  an  earlier   temple ; 

'  Sept.  wfiloy  '^Ciy,  Valg.  eamptu  idolL     de  Censib.  lib.  I,  "  Est  et  Hcliopolitana, 

The  Ileb.  ",1X  or  -jX  for  Heliopolis  in  Kgypt,     qua  a  divo  Severe  per  belli  civilis  occasio- 

<.  .^;«#.«j  -.  .^o         -'i*  «.„«   At    AK    ro      *»P™  Italiae  coloniiB  rempnblicam  accipit" 
is  pointed  as   px  or    ,X  Gen.  41,  45.  60.  g^.^^,^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^ 

46,  20,  and  as  "i;;s  Ez.  30,   17.      In  all  p.  317. 

these  examples  the  Seventy  and  Valgate         *  J.   Malala  Chronogr.   ed.  Dindorf,  in 

give  it  by  'HKioxncoKis^  JJeliopolis.     The  Corpus  Scriptor.  Hist  l^yzant  ed.  Niebnhr, 

fijrmer  nowhere  have^Xly,  except  in  Amos  p.  280  Drad.  p.  11  *J  Yen.     *'H\ios  'Arr«- 

1.  c  yiyos  Itios  . .  ■  Sorts  %KTurtv  4p  *HXioi;T<fXcc 

•  The  Heb.  fl?K?Sl  and  Arab.  BukSa  riis*oiylKrisrovAt$Jufouyabyr^Adfi4yaif^ 
are  strictly  one  and'tiie  same  word,  sigiii-  •>'«  f«i  ^^^^^  •»'»»'  ii^a  ^c<vu£tw.— Here 
fying  "  a  cleft  or  plain  between  mountains."  **^e  "^^^^  probably  refers  to  a  B^^A  Z«wf, 

>  See  Eckhel  Doctr.  Nummomm  III.  p.  J"pit»'  Baal,  just  as  we  elsewhere  find  a 

834  sq.     More  fully  in  Mionnet  Descr.  des  BoAX  'HKiov  (r^r  bjS)  Sun  Baal;  comp. 

Mod.  V.  pp.  20^-305.     Suppl.  VIII.  pp.  Movers  L  c  pp.  173,  174      See  above,  p. 

208-212.  518,  n.  8.— Possibly  Antonine  rebuUt  the 

*  Eckhel  1.  0.  p.  334.  Comp.  above  in  great  temple  of  the  Sun  ;  and  erected  thf 
Vol.  II.  p  491.  [iii.  442.]  lesser  temple  to  Jupiter  BaaL 

'  So  Ulpian,  who  was  a  native  of  Tyre ; 
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which  may  have  been  left  unfinished,  or  perhaps  been  overthrown 
by  earthquakes.  The  inscriptions  above  given*  point  also  to  an 
epoch  earlier  than  Septimius  Severus  ;  since  they  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  being  coeval  with  the  pedestals  on  which  they  are 
inscribed. 

Here  again  the  testimony  of  the  later  coins  is  of  avail. 
Many  of  these  indeed  retain  the  device  of  the  colonist  and  his 
oxen  ;  while  others,  and  especially  some  of  Septimius  Severus, 
exhibit  for  the  first  time  the  figure  of  a  temple  with  the  legend 
COL.  HEL.  I.  0.  M.  H.'  One  has  a  temple  with  a  portico  of 
ten  columns,  seen  in  front ;  another  has  a  temple  with  many 
columns  in  a  peristyle,  with  steps,  seen  from  the  side.  These 
correspond  to  the  greater  and  lesser  temples  ;  and  evidently  imply 
that  the  two  were  then  extant.  How  they  should  first  appear 
on  the  coins  of  Severus  is  not  so  easily  explained.  Perhaps 
there  were  earlier  coins  with  the  like  device,  which  are  now  lost ; 
or,  x)Ossibly  the  temples  were  begun  by  Antonine,  and  only 
finished  fifty  years  later  under  Severus. — The  coins  of  subse- 
quent emperors  continue  to  represent  the  temples,  sometimes 
under  diflerent  forms  ;  and  one  coin  of  Valerian  has  two 
temples. 

From  the  votive  inscriptions  above  given,'  it  would  seem  to 
follow,  that  the  greater  temple  was  not  only  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  the  sun  as  Baal,  but  was  a  Pantheon  consecrated 
to  all  the  gods  of  Heliojjolis.  The  lesser  temple  was  then  that 
erected  to  Jupiter  Baal.  The  architecture  of  both  shows  them  to 
have  been  built  at  about  the  same  epocli.  The  lesser  temple  was 
finished  ;  the  greater  probably  never.  The  extent  and  pomp  of 
the  Syrian  worship  of  the  sun  appears  from  the  fact,  that  Julia 
Domna,  the  empress  of  Septimius  Severus,  was  the  daughter  of 
Biissianus  priest  of  the  sun  at  Emesa  (Hums)  ;  and  that  Helio- 
gabalus,  himself  a  priest  of  the  sun  in  the  same  city,  became 
emperor  and  assumed  the  title  :  "  Inviclus  Sacerdos  Augustus, 
Sacerdos  Dei  Solis."  *  The  worship  of  Venus  was  also  predomi- 
nant at  Heliopolis  ;  andpeo])le  came  together  there  to  prostitute 
their  wives  and  daughters.*  The  licentiousness  and  the  intoler- 
ance of  heathenism  were  alike  prevalent,  as  ap])ears  from  the 
story  of  the  martyr  Gehisinus  ;  the  scone  of  which  was  Heli- 
opolis in  A.  D.  297,  under  the  reign  of  Diocletian.'  Gelasinus 
was  an  actor,  and  was  to  appear  before  the  people  assembled  in 

'  Sec  above,  p.  500.  Kcurrov  'HUov^v  rtfi&yres  irpocrp^/AOTi,  7«- 

*  In  full :   Colonia  Hdiopolia  Jovi  Op^  fitraTs  Kcd  ^uyarpdaiy  aycUiriy  ixwopyivtiw 
timo  Maximo  IL  Hope  itano.  auycxu>pouy. 

*  See  above,  p.  /SOU.  •  Cbron.  Pasch.  ed.  Dindorf  p.  51.3.  pi 

*  See  his  coin.*,  etc.  276  Par.     The  Chronicon  saya  261)  yean 

*  Euseb.  Vit.  Con^t  3.  58,  iir\  rrjs  ^oi-  after  Chrisfs  a^eusioo. 
tnicmy  'H\touw6Kt<es*  i<f»*  $s  oi  fi^y  r^v  0x6- 

VoL.  TIL— 14* 
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the  theatre  for  the  pnUic  games.  Having  embraced  Ohriatianity 
he  declined  his  part,  and  was  thrown  by  his  fellow-acton  into 
the  reservoir  of  th6  bath,  full  of  warm  water,  in  mockeiy  of 
his  baptism.  Having  been  taken  out  and  dressed  in  white  gar- 
ments, he  still  reftised  to  appear  in  the  theatre,  ciying  out :  ''  I 
am  a  Christian  ;  I  saw  the  terrible  glory  in  the  bath,  and  I  will 
die  a  Christian/'  The  people  rushed  madly  upon-  him,  thnut 
him  out  of  the  theatre,  and  stoned  him.  His  relatives  buried 
the  body  in  the  neighbouring  village  Mariamme,  where  he  was 
bom  ;  and  there  a  chapel  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

When  the  power  of  the  state,  under  Constantine,  began  to 
be  wielded .  in  fiivour  of  Christianity,  a  check  was  given  to  the 
debaucheries  and  licentious  rites  of  heathenism.  The  temple  of 
Venus  at  Apheca  (Af ka)  in  Mount  Lebanon  was  destroyed  ; ' 
and  a  new  law  or  imperial  rescript  warned  the  people  of  HeU- 
opolis  against  continuing  the  dissolute  practices  of  their  worship, 
and  exhorted  them  to  receive  the  better  faith.*  At  the  same 
time  the  emperor  founded  here  an  immense  Basilica ;  *  consecra- 
ted a  bishop  with  his  presbyters  and  deacons  ;  and  all  this  in  a 
place  still  devoted  to  the  worship  of  demons.  Even  from  the 
language  of  Eusebius  himself,  there  would  seem  to  have  been 
but  few  Christians  in  the  city.  By  the  founding  of  a.church  we 
are  probably  to  understand  the  conversion  of  the  great  temple 
into  a  Basilica.* 

The  heathen  rites  and  customs  of  the  people  were  too  deeply 
seated  to  be  at  once  eradicated  ;  and  the  accession  of  Julian  the 
Apostate  (A.  D.  361)  to  the  imperial  throne,  was  the  signal  for 
the  violent  suppression  of  Christianity,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  heathen  rites.*  It  was  at  this  time,  that  the  people  of 
Helioi)oli8  distinguished  themselves  by  their  deeds  of  violence 
and  cruelty.  Timid  virgins  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God, 
and  shrinking  from  the  public  gaze,  were  exposed  naked  in  the 
market  place,  a  spectacle  and  scoffing  to  all.'  This  was  done, 
according  to  the  historian,  in  revenge  for  the  former  restraints 
upon  their  heathen  pollutions.  In  Heliopolis  also,  Cyril,  a 
deacon,  who  in  the  days  of  Constantine  had  manifested  great 
zeal  C)r  the  truth,  and  had  himself  broken  in  pieces  many  idols, 
was  not  only  slain  by  the  idolaters  ;  but  in  their  hatred  they 
even  cut  open  his  body  and  tasted  of  his  liver.^     In  like  manner, 

'  Euscb.  Vita  Const.  3.  55.  his  Historia  Djnastiarum,    ed.   Pooocke, 

*  Ibid.  3.  58.     Sozomen  H.  E.  1.  8.    ib.     Oxon.  1663.  p.  85. 

6.  10.  *  Theodorct  H.  E.  8.  6. 

*  Eusob.  ibid.  oIkov  cvfcr^pcoy  iKKKritrias        *  Sozom.  H.  E.  5.  10. 

T«  fityttrroy  .  .  .  KarafiaXX6fi§y9f.  ^  Theodorct  H.  E.  3.  7.     The  h!storiao 

*  This  te8tim(»iiy  of  Eusebius  is  mostly  relates,  that  all  who  tojk  part  in  this  hor- 
ropeatcd  by  Gregory  Abulpharogitis  (Bar-  rid  act,  lost  first  th?ir  teeth,  then  theii 
hebncus),  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  see  tongues,  and  lastly  their  eyos. 
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numerous  Christians,  banished  by  persecution  from  Alexandria, 
were  sent  to  Heliopolis,  as  a  place  where  there  were  no  Christians, 
and  where  no  man  could  bear  to  hear  the  name  of  Christ ;  and 
here  after  a  while  they  were  distributed  to  the  mines/ 

Under  Julian's  immediate  successors,  the  tide  again  slowly 
turned  in  favour  of  Christianity.  In  A.  D.  379,  Theodosius  the 
Great  ascended  the  throne.  Of  him  it  is  related,  that  while 
"  Constantino  during  his  reign  only  shut  up  the  temples  and 
fanes  of  the  Greeks,  Theodosius  also  destroyed  them  ;  as  like- 
wise the  temple  of  Balanios  at  Helioi)olis,  the  great  and  re- 
nowned, the  Trilithon ;  and  converted  it  into  a  Christian 
church."'  This  mention  of  the  Trilithon  shows  definitely,  that 
the  writer  refers  to  the  great  temple.'  The  name  of  the  god, 
Balanios,  is  most  probably  only  a  diflferent  form  for  the  Baal 
Heliou,  '  Lord  of  the  Sun,'  which  we  have  found  elsewhere.* 
What  portion  of  the  great  temple  was  thus  used  for  Christian 
purposes,  we  are  not  informed.  Perhaps  a  church  may  have 
been  erected  within  the  great  court  ;'  or,  possibly,  the  lesser 
temple,  which  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  church,  may  have 
been  reckoned  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  Trilithon. 

The  name  of  the  bishop  instituted  by  Constantino,  is  not 
recorded.'  About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  two  others  are 
mentioned  ;  one,  Joseph,  at  the  synod  of  Antioch  about  A.  D. 
443  ;  the  other,  Peter,  under  the  emperor  Leo.^ 

In  the  seventh  century  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  followers  of  the 
false  prophet  urged  them  on  to  conquest ;  and  as  early  as  A.  D 
636,  all  Syria,  including  Damascus,  Heliopolis,  and  the  other 
cities,  had  become  subject  to  the  victorious  leaders  of  the  new 
faith.*  From  this  time  onward  for  three  centuries,  a  veil  of 
darkness  covers  the  City  of  the  Sun.  D'Herbelot  indeud  alKrius, 
but  without  specifying  his  authorities,  that  it  continued  to  be  a 
powerful  city  under  the  Khalifs  of  the  house  of  'Ominiyah  ;•  that 
is,  for  a  century  after  the  Mubimmedan  conquest.  When  it 
reappears  again  in  history,  two  circumstances  had  taken  i)lace, 

*  Theodoret  II.   E.   4.  22.  p.  179  ed.     ^k^ov,  jB'Wxotoj,  for^A^oy,  jBcATitrroy;  see 

Read*";?-  Gc-!cn.   Thosaur.    unJer  b,   p.    727.     So 

o^«  SI*"*"*  ^^^^  ^^'  Dindorf;  p.  5G1.  p.  j^j^t^.^  x\lL  i.  p.  241.  De  Saulcy  II.  p. 
803    Par.  Kv/ffTavTiyos   o  aoiHtfios  fiouri-     ^^^^^)^ 

XfujTM  tA  i«/)A  fiSyoy   I^KKeKrev   icol  rovs  *  This  is  the  opinion  of  M.  De  Saulcy; 

waovs  T«y  'EAA^vctfK*   ojtos  QeoiSaios  icol  jj^  p  (53]^ 

«fOT€\u<reK,   Koi  rh  Uphy  'H\iouv6\tm  rh  *e  jr^j^p^  Vita  Const.  3.  r>8. 

rov  BaKaylou  rh  fi^ya  icol  wtpifiSriroy  rh  i  j^  Quien  Oriens  Chiist   U.  pp.   843, 

rpiMboy,    /col    iwoin^fy   ainh    iKKKv^iay  qU,     Comp.  Cave   Scriptor.  EccL    Uist 

Xpttrriay^y,  p  30O. 

*  See  ahove,  p.  5ia  •  ^Veil    Gesch.  der   Chalifi-n,  1816,    L 

*  Aram.  r::r  bra ,    Ba2kX    'HXfou,   see  p.  80.     (Jreg.  Abulpharag.   Ui>t    Dynast 
above,  p.  .518,  n.  8.      The  chanf^    of  /  ed.  l*oci)cke,  p.  11 2  Lat  Cimip.  Thi-ophaa 
into   n  is  n<»t   nncoramon  in  Syriac  and  Clironoi^r.  p.  282  Pur.  p.  521  Classen. 
Greek,  wiiii  other  languages;    e.  g.   Dor.  **  Biblioth.  Orientale,  art.  Baibek, 
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which  form  main  characteristics  in  all  the  notices  of  Arabian 
writers. 

The  first  of  these  circumstances  is  the  change  of  name.  The 
citj  reappears^  not  as  Heliopolis,  but  as  Ba'albek.  That  the 
latter  name  corresponds,  to  the  former  in  the  first  part  at  least, 
no  one  doubts;  but  as  yet  no  satisfactory  etymology  or  origin  of 
the  latter  portion  has  been  discovered.'  No  ancient  form  it 
known,  cither  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaean,  fit)m  which  it  can  he 
well  derived.  Some  of  the  Frank  historians  of  the  cmsades 
write  the  name  Malbec* 

The  other  circumstance  referred  to  above,  was  the  eaily  ooi^ 
version  of  the  great  temple  and  its  courts  into  a  fortress.  It  is 
mainly  as  a  fortress  that  Arabian  writers  speak  of  Ba'albek. 

The  earliest  Arabian  authors,  who  mention  Ba'albek,  are  el- 
Isthakhri  and  Ibn  Haukal,  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury.' Their  notices  are  brief,  and  quite  similar  to  each  other. 
The  latter  writes :  ^^  Here  are  gates  of  palaces,  sculptured  in 
marble  ;  and  lofty  columns,  also  of  marble ;  and  in  the  whole 
region  of  Syria  there  is  not  a  more  stupendous  or  considerable 
edifice.''  No  further  notice  of  Ba'albek  occurs  for  more  than  a 
century.  As  a  fortress,  the  possession  of  it  was  important  in 
the  frequent  wars  waged  between  the  Fatimitie  Khalifs  of  Egypt 
and  the  various  dynasties  of  northern  Syria.  Near  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century,  and  not  long  before  the  arrival  of  the 
crusadei-a,  after  several  alternations,  Ba'albek  passed  finally,  in 
A.  D.  1090,  from  the  Egyptian  rule  under  that  of  the  Seljuk 
])rince8  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus.^  In  A.  D.  1134,  the  place 
was  an  object  of  strife  to  the  latter  among  themselves.'  Five 
years  later,  in  A.  D.  1139,  Ba'albek  surrendered  to  the  victorious 
arms  of  Zenki,  the  celebrated  Atabek  chieftain  ;  after  whose 
death  it  reverted,  in  A.  D.  1145,  to  the  Seljuk  prince  of  Da- 
mascus.' 

*  Peril  ape  tlie  suggestion  of  A.  Scliul-  pq.     Roscnm.  Bibl.  Geogr.  L  ii.  pp.  280, 

tens  i'a  the  most  prohuble,  viz.  that  the  316. 

pvlhihle  bfk  comes  from   the  Arabic  root  '■'  WilL  Tyr.  0.  15.    fb.  21,  6.  8.     Joe. 

bnkka^  *  to  be  compressed,  throned  ;*  see  de.    Vitr.   c.    45  MaubctK,    Adrichoni.  p. 

Kn-.vtog's  Lex  I.  p.  U4.     ViewQfiBa  albek  100. 

wotild  8i;j:iiify  *'  Ku'ars  throng  "  or  phice  of  '  el-Isthakhri,   das  Biich   dcr  Luiider, 

niultituih*.     The  city  Me<ca  is  also  some-  fibers,  von  Mordttnann,  Humb.  18^5,  p.  37. 

times  called  Jitkknh^  \  crimps  by  allitera-  Oll^eley,  the  Oriental  Ge<>gr.  of  Ebii  Hsu- 

tion.     See  A.  Schulten's  Index  (Jeogr.  in  kal,  4to,  Lond.  1800.     This  last  work  is 

Vit.  Salad,  art.  Baalbtchum. — Others  re-  hehl  by  some  to  bo  only  a  copy  of  the 

ganl  the  sylhible  hck  as  for  the   Egyptian  first ;    see   Mordtmann*8    Preface   to    Is 

wonl  BA  KI,  "  city  ;**  and  then  Uui'albek  thukhri. 

would  corri'sprmd  fully   in  meaning  with  ^  De  Guignes   Hist  dcs  Huns,  IL  ^ 

Hcliopolis.     But  to  fonn  such  a  compound  886,  887,  388,  Germ, 

with  a  foreign  word  is  against  the  genius  *  Ibid.  p.  434,  Germ, 

of  the  Semitic  tongues ;  and  probably  no  •  Ibid.  pp.   474,  483,  Germ.     Wilken, 

analogous  example  can  anywhere  be  found  Gesch.    der   Kreuzz.    II.   p    G85.     Comp 

Seo  Michoclis  SuppL  in  Lex.  Hob.  p.  108  lUinaud,  Chroiiiques  Aral>ei  etc.  p.  70. 
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.  To  the  middle  of  this  twelfth  century  belongs  the  notice  of 
Edrisi  the  geographer.  He  describes  Ba'albek  as  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  and  abundant  region,  and  surrounded  by  vine- 
yards and  fruit  trees.  He  speaks  also  of  the  two  temples  ;  and 
refers  to  the  tradition,  which  even  then  regarded  the  greater 
temple,  with  its  immense  stones,  as  a  work  of  the  times  of  Sol- 
omon.' Some  ten  years  later,  Benjamin  of  Tudela  likewise 
mentions  the  "  stones  of  enormous  size  "  laid  up  without  cement, 
as  the  supposed  work  of  Solomon  assisted  by  the  genii.'  During 
the  same  century  no  less  than  three  eartliquakes  are  recorded,  in 
the  years  1139, 1157, 1170  ;  by  which  all  Syria  was  more  or  less 
desolated.  Aleppo,  Haniah,  Hums,  and,  in  connection  with  the 
last,  Ba'albek,  are  specially  enumerated,  as  having  been  over- 
thrown, and  many  of  the  inhabitants  buried  under  the  ruins.' 

In  A.  D.  1174,  the  formidable  Saladin,  who  three  years  earlier 
had  made  himself  master  of  Egypt,  appeared  in  Syria,  and  seized 
possesion  of  Damascus,  Hums,  Hamah,  and  the  other  towns  of 
Coelesyria.*  Two  years  later,  in  the  sumrner  of  A.  D.  1176, 
while  Saladin  was  occupied  in  the  region  of  Aleppo,  Raymond, 
Count  of  Tripolis,  in  concert  with  king  Baldwin  IV,  whose  ex- 
pedition to  the  Bftkd'a  and  'Anjar  we  have  already  recounted,* 
led  his  troops  by  way  of  Byblus  (Jcbcil)  and  across  the  mountain 
by  the  strong  post  Manethera  (el-Muneitirah)  near  Af ka,  and  so 
made  an  inroad  upon  the  district  of  Ba'albek,  plundering  and 
burning  whatever  came  in  his  way.  The  two  expeditions  met 
after>vards  in  the  middle  of  the  Bfik&'a  ;  defeated  the  Saracen 
troops  from  Damascus  ;  and  each  returned  laden  with  booty  to 
their  head-quarters  on  the  coast.' 

One  line  of  Saladin's  descendants  continued  to  be  lords  ©f 
Damascus  and  the  adjacent  region,  ingluding  Ba'albek,  until 
near  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.^  After  their  expulsion 
by  the  Egyptians,  Ba'albek  probably  followed  the  fortunes  of  its 
more  prosperous  neighbour,  the  i)rovincial  ca])ital  Damascus. 
In  A.  D.  1260  it  was  captured  by  the  general  -of  Hulagu  the 
Mogol  Khan  ;  who  laid  the  fortress  in  ruins.*  There  exists  no 
further  notice  of  the  place  during  that  century. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  princely  geogra])her  of 
Hamah,  Abulfeda,  describes  Ba'albek  as  an  ancient  city  enclosed 
by  a  wall,  with  a  large  and  strong  fortress  ;  and  situated  amid 

*  Edrisi  par  Jaubert,  I.  p.  353  sq.  *  De  Gnignes,  ibid.  pp.  />33,  542,  Germ. 

*  Asliei-^B   Beiij.   of   Tudela,    I.    p.  86      Rciunud,  Chi-oniques  Aiubos,  p.  176. 
Engl. — Rabbi   Benjamin    holds    Ba'nll>ek         *  See  above,  p.  49(>. 

to  be  the   Baalath  of  Scriptnre;    which         •  Will  Tyr.  21.  11.     Tuch  in  Zeitschr, 

(he  tays)  Solomon  built  for  the  daughter  of  d.  niorg.  Gee.  IV.  p.  512  tsq.    Hitter  XVII. 

Pharaih.  1  K.  9,  18.     2  Chr.  8,  6.  p.  227      Wilken  III.  ii.  p.  165) 

*  Do  Giiii^es  Hist  des  Hun«,  II.  pp.         ^  Pc  Gui^iie.<»,  Hist,  des  Hun5,  Introd 
474, 4J>5, 527,  Germ.    Reinaud,  Chroniques  pp.  502,  503,  Gt»rm 

Airnbes  p.  146.  *  De  Guignes  1.  c.  IIL  p.  273. 
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trees,  and  nmiuiig  Btieonu,  and  an  akindancc  of  all  good  things.' 
At  this  time  one  of  the  qnarterB  of  the  city  was  called  Mokriz; 
and  here  was  bom,  in  ue  year  ldG7,  the  celebrated  Arabian 
historian  Takieddin  Afamed,  betteh  known  by  his  more  usual 
appellatiTe,  ^Mabriai.*  At  the  vcrj-  close  of  the  contury,  in 
A.  D.  1400,  Ba'albek  gurrendered  to  the  powerful  Tartar  con- 
qaeror,  Tamerlane  (Timur  Leng)  ;  who  directed  his  march  thu 
way  Graca  Hums  to  Damascus,  The  conqueror  made  no  dvIaT, 
but  hastened  on  to  Damascas  ;  as  the  winter  was  approaching.* 
This  appears  to  be  the  latest  historical  notice  of  Ba'alliek  in  , 
oriental  writers. 

Ba'albek  seems  at  that  lime  to  have  been  ai  yet  uoknowTi  t<t' 
Frank  travelleTS  after  the  orosadee.  It  was  remote  from  any  oC 
the  great  roads,  which  oonnected  CamAscos  either  with  the. 
coast,  or  with  the  more  Dorthem  citiea  of  Syria.  Hence  for  a; 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  ontil  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cea" 
tniy,  we  find  no  farther  notice  of  Ba'albek.*  At  that  tims^ 
A.  D.  1548,  the  French  traveller  Belon  was  the  drt^t  to  pans  this 
way  ;  and  he  briefiy  describes  the  place,  much  in  the  same  wsj 
as  an  intelligent  passing  traveller  would  do  at  the  present  day.- 
The  great  temple  was  still  a  fortress ;  and  within  it  were  then^ 
standing  nine  lofty  CQlunins.'  Thevet,  another  French  traveller/ 
was  at  Ba'albek  aboiit  A.  D.  1550  ;  but  seeniR  to  add  nothings 
to  Belon's  account,*  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  German 
Melchior  von  Seydlitz  in  A.  D.  1557  ;  and  to  Bsdzivil  in  A.  D. 
1583.' 

In  the  next  century,  Quaresmius,  about  A.  D.  1620,  briefly 
describes  Ba'albek.  The  good  fether  was  probably  not  very  par^ 
tieular  in  his  observations  ;  as  he  speaks  (somewhat  doubtfully) 
of  fifty-five  columns  then  standing.  Much  more  important  were 
the  visits  of  Be  la  Roque  in  1688,  and  Manndrell  in  169Y.  Both 
these  travellers  give  descriptions  and  sketches  of  the  ruins  ;  but 
the  account  of  De  la  Eoque  is  by  far  the  most  complete.  ■  It  is 
singular  that  Maundrell  makes  but  a  single  allusion  to  any 
portion  of  the  great  temple,  viz.  the  row  of  Corinthian  pillars, 
"  very  great  and  lofty."  ' 

'  Abiilf.  Tab.  SyriiE,  ed.  Kohler,  p.  103,  '  A.  ThoTBt,  Cmmtgniphie  nniyenBll^ 

*  D'Herbelot  Biblioth.  Orient,  art  Mat-  I.  6.  c.  14. 

Hn.  '  M.  r.  Seydlitz  in  Rcinb.  p.  490.  Sad- 

■  Sberifeddin,    Hirt.  de  Timnr  Boc  on  liril  ia  the  Mme,  H  p   148. 

Tamerbin,  par  La  Croix,  Par.  1728,  lib.  V.  '  Da  la  Roqae  Voyage  en  Sjrie,  12m4 

c.   23     Tom.    lit.    pp.  311,    813.      De  Am>t  I7S8,  Tom.  I.  pp.  9T-153.— Hann- 

GuiKiiei   L   0.  IV.  p.  806  Genn.     Ritter  dreira  Jonmej,  under  May  Bth.     Tbe  ftil- 

XVll,  p.  244.                                -  lowing  is  ail  Chat  relates  to  tba  great  Mm- 

'  Acbichomins  I1C90}  makes  no  refer-  pie:   "  About  GlVr  yards  distant  from  the 

ence  to   iiuy   modern  traTeiier;    pp    108,  [lesser]  lempie  is  a  row  of  Corinthian  pJl- 

im.  lars,  very  great  and  lofty;  with  a  meat 

'  P.  Belon,  Obseryatious  etc.  4t<i.   Par.  stately  aiehiti-acB  and  comish  attojih  This 

1655.  p.   ina.      Genn.  in  Fanltis'  Samui-  Fptiiks  itself  to  hiive  bwn  pert  of  aoma 

long,  Th.  IL  p.  6.  veiy  angust  pile ;  but  what  One  now  mM 
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During  the  eighteenth  century,  we  have  the  drawings  and 
explanations  of  Pococke  about  A.  D.  1737  ;  the  great  work  of 
Wood  and  Dawkins  in  A.  D.  1751  ;  and  the  elegant  description 
of  Volney,  in  A.  D.  1784.  From  the  latter  we  learn  the  cause 
and  progress  of  the  destruction  of  the  temples,  which  had  taken 
place  since  the  visit  of  Wood  and  Dawkins  ;  and  which  is  still 
continued  in  a  less  degree  by  the  ignorance  and  ruthless  barbarity 
both  of  the  people  and  the  TurMsh  officials.  The  great  earth- 
quake of  A.  D.  1759  left  standing  only  six  of  the  nine  columns 
of  the  great  peristyle,  as  depicted  by  Wood  and  Dawkins  ;  and 
of  the  twenty-niDe  which  they  found  around  the  lesser  temple, 
only  twenty  were  left.*  The  same  earthquake  partially  dislodged 
the  central  stone  over  the  grand  portal  of  the  lesser  temple  ; 
though  it  has  now  sunk  much  lower  than  in  Volney's  day. 

Whoever  desires  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  general  plan, 
and  many  of  the  architectural  details  of  these  magnificent  ruins, 
will  do  best  to  consult  the  great  work  of  Wood  and  Dawkins." 
General  views  of  the  more  picturesque  portions  are  also  found  in 
the  later  sketches  and  engravings  of  Cassas,  Laborde,  and  Roberts. 

of  it  is  but  just  enough  to  give  a  regret,        *  Volney,  Voyage  II.  p.  222. 

that  them  should  be  uo  more  of  it  remain-        *  The    Ruins    of  Baalbec,  foL    Lond. 

ing"  1767. 
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FBOX     BA'ALBXK     BT     BIB^BH     TO     BL-HVaV. 

Betokd  Ba'albeky  towaids  the  norUi,  the  chuacter  of  the 
Bok&'a  nndei^goeB  a  great  change.  Hitherto^  fiom  ELfimid 
northwards,  its  main  features  are  those  of  a  broad,  lerel,  fertile 
plam,  occupying  the  greater  portion  of  the  great  moimtain  deft ; 
with  only  a  narrow  parallel  valley  or  tenace  along  the  feot  of 
Anti-Lebanon,  separated  firom  the  lower  phiin  by  a  line  of  iuQiL 
The  average  breadth  between  the  mountains  we  estimated  as* 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours,  or  from  seven  to  nine 
miles.  Near  Neby  Shit,  as  we  have  seen,  the  lower  western 
ridge  of  Anti-LeliDOD  terminates  ;  and  the  higher  dorsal  ridge 
forms  further  north  the  wall  of  the  Boka'a.*  This  converges 
gradually  towards  Lebanon  ;  and  the  great  valley  becomes  nar- 
rower, as  far  at  least  as  to  the  water-shed  near  Lebweh. 

Thursday,  June  10th,  We  spent  the  early  morning  hours 
in  completing  our  examination  of  the  ruins ;  and  also  visited 
the  fountain.  At  10.15  we  set  off  from  our  encampment  near 
the  temples ;  and  in  ten  minutes  were  at  the  northern  gate  in 
the  ancient  city  wall.  Both  on  the  northeast  and  northwest  of 
the  town  are  cemeteries  ;  and  I  was  struck  with  the  form  of  the 
tomb  stones  placed  at  each  end  of  the  graves,  and  resembling 
entirely  those  customary  in  New  England.  Here,  however, 
there  were  also  low  side-pieces  connecting  them,  and  thus 
enclosing  the  grave  in  a  parallelogram. — Our  course  was  now 
northeast,  towards  Nahleh. 

Before  us  now  was  a  rise  of  land,  bordering  on  the  arm  of  the 
plain  which  runs  up  eastward  to  the  fountain.  As  we  drew  near 
to  Ba'albek  from  the  south,  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  ridge 
running  out  across  the  valley  from  the  eastern  mountain.  It 
now  turned  out  to  be  the  southern  end  of  a  wide  gravelly  slope, 

'  See  above,  p.  608. 
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extending  down  westwai-ds  from  Anti-Lebanon  and  reaching 
half  way  or  more  across  the  whole  valley  ;  a  vast  sloping  tract, 
having  a  very  uneven  surface,  with  spurs  or  ridges  running  down 
it  from  the  mountain,  with  deep  Wadys  between  them.  It  is  a 
sort  of  continuation  of  the  desert  plateau  south  of  Ba'albek ; 
and  extends  north  to  the  water-shed  near  Lebweh.  The  whole 
of  this  tract  is  barren  and  desert  quite  to  Lebweh  ;  except  a 
little  cultivation  in  the  deeper  valleys,  and  a  few  poor  fields  of 
grain  around  two  or  three  villages.  The  lower  tract  or  plain, 
towards  the  western  mountain,  appeared  as  a  continuation  of 
the  fertile  portion  of  the  BQk^'a ;  and  seemed  well  cultivated. 

We  rose  upon  this  desert  slope  ;  and  at  11  o'clock  struck  a 
small  rill  of  water  serving  for  irrigation,  and  brought  around  the 
hills  from  a  small  fountain  southeast  of  Nahleh.  Five  minutes 
later  Deir  el-Ahmar,  near  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  bore  N.  N.  W. 
At  11.40  we  came  to  Nahleh,  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of 
a  very  deep  narrow  rugged  ravine,  which  cuts  down  through  the 
slopes^  from  fer  up  in  the  mountain  to  the  western  plain  below. 
A  stream  flows  along  the  bottom,  and  there  is  a  fine  fountain 
under  the  village.  The  latter  is  merely  a  collection  of  hovels. 
^  Here  too  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple  in  the  middle 
of  the  village.  It  stood  upon  an  elevated  platform  of  masonry, 
like  that  at  Deir  el-'Ashayir.*  Two  courses  of  large  stones  are 
visible  below,  which  form  the  foundation.  Then  there  is  a  course 
with  a  large  moulding,  like  a  cornice  inverted.  Above  this  are 
two  courses,  the  upper  one  with  a  cornice  or  ledge,  and  forming 
the  floor  of  the  platform,  now  about  twelve  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  platform  projects  thirteen  and  a  half  feet  beyond 
the  body  of  the  temple  on  each  side  and  at  the  west  end.  The 
eastern  end  of  both  temple  and  platform  is  broken  away  and 
destroyed.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  temple  itself  measures 
seventy-eight  feet  in  length  by  forty-two  feet  in  width.  The 
stones  are  large  ;  many  of  them  being  ten  or  twelve  feet  long. 
Some  seem  to  have  a  rude  bevel,  which  perhaps  is  accidental. 
Of  the  body  of  the  temple  only  a  few  courses  remain  ;  and 
within  these  and  on  the  platform,  the  inhabitants  have  built  up 
their  hovels.  In  the  courts  of  other  dwellings,  and  outside  of 
the  village,  are  seen  many  large  hewn  stones. 

On  a  hill  east  of  the  village  are  the  foundations  and  traces 
of  an  earlier  town.  In  the  same  hill  are  several  excavated 
sepulchres.  These  Mr  Bobson,  my  companion,  had  visited  in 
1848.  One  consists  of  a  long  passage  ;  on  each  side  of  which 
are  excavated  five  recesses,  and  one  at  the  end  op{)osite  the 
entrance.    In  each  of  these  eleven  recesses  are  three  sarcophagi 

'  See  above,  p.  487. 
Vol.'  in.— 45 
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or  locvK  cut  in  the  rook  side  by  side.    Toe  lAu  ci  the  oliitt- 

BqmlchFeB  is  tdnul&r ;  bat  tli^ir  extent  tuim  gnaily.       -  • 

Beyond  thiB  hill,  in  a  valley  soatheast'in  the  TiUaf^  ■  ■ 
flmaU  f>nntain  ;  from  which  the  miter  mk  aiioien%  btn^tift 
^ahleh  by  an  aqneduct,  two  or  three  milefl  IiHig.  Forticns-af  ife 
still  remain,  well  bnilt  tmd  plaatered  with  oeniest;  Bat  tiw 
water  is  now  conducted  in  mde  open  chaimela  toward*  tbe  Boatli, 
to  irrigate  the  fields  belonging  to  Ba'albelc.  One  of  ihon  rifit- 
letfl  we  had  crossed  on  onr  way  hither. 

At  12.45  we  left  Nahleh.  Dracendine  into  the  iSTise  and 
croBfling  the  brook  on  a  stone  bridge  <a  one  an^  we  again 
.aecendra  on  a  northwest  coone  nntil  1  o'clock.  We  then  went 
north  along  the  slope  ;  and  at  1.45  were  n^Hmie  Yttnln,  a'lmaU 
village  on  atu  right  Here  the  great  SK^  ia  iiiteirnpted  &r 
half  an  boor.  A  broad  slullow  WadywiA  a  stream  nma  dot 
from  the  foot  of  the  monntain.  In  this  ia  the  TiUage,  with  m 
fountain,  at  the  base  of  Anti-Lebanon  ;  havii^  alao  a  ^e&  in 
the  monntain  back  of  it.  We  came  at  1.56  to  the  brook  in  tiie 
valler.  It  was  led  along  the  slope  in  seveial  streams,  and  was 
wholhr  nsed  up  fbr  irrigation.  At  this  pcont  we  oonld  abeat^' 
percfflve  the  effect  of  the  oonveigenee  <^  the  mountains ;  tb^ 
great  valley  being  not  more  than  two  boors  in  width.  ■  Our  road 
was  here  about  one  third  of  the  breadth  of  the  plain -distaiit 
from  the  eastern  moantua  Deir  el-Ahmar  bears  from  YAnSn 
N.  64°  W. 

South  of  Deir  el-Ahmar,  on  the  way  from  Ba'albek  to  that 
village,  an  hour  and  a  half  N.  N.  W.  of  Ba'albek,  and  in  the 
western  part  of  the  plain,  stands  an  isolated  column,  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  It  is  elevated  upon  a  pedestal  or  platform  of 
five  steps  ;  and,  besides  the  base  and  capital,  consists  of  iburteen 
or  fifteen  blocks  of  stone,  each  about  three  feet  thick.  On  the 
north  side  is  hewn  a  smooth  tablet ;  but  with  no  trace  of  an 
inscription.'  It  may  have  been  a  monument  erected  possibly  in 
some  relation  to  Ba'nibek  or  its  boundaries  ;  or  more  probably  to 
commemorate  some  historical  event  now  unknown.  By  the 
natives  it  is  called  el-Maghazel,  "the  spindle." ' 

In  this  part  of  our  road  we  liad  a  fuller  view  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  eastern  declivity  of  Lebanon.  Below  the  lofty 
ridge  over  the  cedars,  and  rather  more  than  half  way  up  the 
mountain,  is  a  broad  uneven  terrace,  divided  by  irr^;i!ilar  stoUow 
valleys  into  two  or  three  parallel  but  irregular  ridges.  Theee 
extend  northwards  along  the  whole  length  of  Lebanon  ;  and  run  ' 
out  into  several  smaller  ridges.     All  these  and  the  whole  lower 
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part  of  that  mountain,  appear  well  wooded,  that  is,  for  Lebanon  ; 
chiefly  with  stunted  oaks  (Sindian),  which  are  kept  stunted,  be- 
cause the  people  constantly  let  their  goats  and  sheep  feed  on  the 
young  twigs.*  From  this  terrace  the  lofty  dorsal  ridge  rises  very 
steeply,  composed  entirely  of  naked  rock.  At  this  time  every 
hollow  in  it  was  filled  with  snow ;  and  at  the  top  the  snow 
appeared  almost  unbroken  along  the  ridge.  But  there  was 
understood  to  be  an  unusual  quantity  of  snow  the  present  season. 
Before  reaching  Ba'albek,  and  also  to  day,  my  companion 
had  several  times  inquired  after  the  local  name  of  this  northern 

Eirt  of  Lebanon.  One  called  it  Jebel  Bsherreh  ;  another  Jebel 
ibnfin.  One  man  of  Ytlnin  named  it  el-Miskiyeh,  ^  the  waterer  ; ' 
but  called  it  further  south,  Libnan.  Others  spoke  of  it  simply 
as  el-Jebel. 

Our  path  now  lay  along  the  western  part  of  the  great  slope 
on  a  course  about  N.  by  E.  We  were  evidently  aj)proaching 
the  water-shed  of  the  great  valley,  which  as  yet  had  never  been 
fiilly  determioed  ;  and  our  attention  was  therefore  awake.  After 
a  time  the  village  of  Besm  el-Hadeth  came  in  sight  before  us  on 
our  left ;  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  rise  of  land,  which  at  first  seemed 
to  extend  westward  quite  across  the  valley  and  so  form  the 
water-shed.  But  the  people  told  us,  that  a  narrower  valley  ex- 
tended up  further  north,  just  west  of  the  village,  as  we  indeed 
saw  ;  and  that  the  water  there  still  flowed  from  the  north.  We 
were  opposite  the  village  at  3.05  ;  situated  about  half  a  mile 
west  of  our  ro£td.  We  now  rose  along  "the  gentle  ascent,  on  a 
N.  N.  E.  course  ;  and  soon  struck  a  pretty  brook,  which  is  led 
down  southwest  to  the  village  from  a  stream  and  fountain  lying 
further  north  and  east. 

At  4  o'clock  we  came  out  upon  the  highest  tract  or  ridge  ; 
and  could  for  the  first  time  look  ofl*  towards  the  north.  Here 
the  lone  monument  of  Hflrmul  became  visible,  and  we  had  a 
view  of  the  whole  northern  part  of  the  Boka'a.  A  little  stream 
was  led  down  by  an  artificial  channel  from  towards  the  eastern 
mountain  along  the  top  of  the  broad  ridge.  Near  by  our  path 
it  was  divided  into  two  branches,  in  order  to  water*  tw^o  small 
tracts  or  depressions  on  different  sides  of  the  ridge  ;  one  branch 
running  oS  southwest,  and  the  other  northwest.  The  old  bed 
of  the  stream  is  a  Wady  a  few  rods  further  north,  and  lower  ; 
it  runs  off"  northwest  and  north.  Here,  then,  I  suppose,  is  the 
water-shed  in  this  part  of  the  great  valley ;  nor  can  it  vary 
much  from  this  line  in  the  more  western  part.' 

'  So  Mr  Robson,  who   had    travelled  Rev.  W.  M.  Thomson,  in  the  Bibliothcoa 

throagh  that  region  of  the  mountain.  Sacra,  1848,  p.  608.    Mr  T.  passed  south 

*  The  only  published  notice  as  to  the  along  the  west  side ;  and  speaks  of  the 

water-shed  of  the  Buka*a  is  that  of  the  water-shed  ai  in  a  long  field  of  grain  west 
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We  now  kept  on  our  course,  gradually  descending,  towards 
the  fountain  of  Lebweh,  which  is  east  of  the  village.  Before 
reaching  it  we  struck  a  canal  for-  irrigation,  which  is  led  off  at 
first  southwest,  along  the  southern  border  of  the  low  plain  west 
of  the  fountain.  Following  this  up,  we  reached  the  fountain  at 
5  o'clock,  and  encamped  for  the  night. 

This  is  a  very  large  fountain  of  fine  limpid  water,  gushing 
out  in  four  different  places  from  under  a  broad  tract  of  coarse 
gravel,  lying  west  of  a  ledge  of  limestone  rocks.  This  ledge  is 
connected  with  higher  ground  running  back  east  to  the  mountain. 
The  body  of  water  which  here  bursts  forth,  is  perhaps  even 
greater  than  at  'Anjar.  Besides  the  four  principal  streams,  there 
are  also  three  or  four  smaller  ones ;  and  it  would  seem  only 
necessary  to  dig  in  the  gravel,  in  order  to  have  any  number  of 
fountains.  Besides  the  canal  along  the  south  side  of  the  low 
plain,  another  is  carried  along  its  northern  margin  ;  and  a  third 
higher  up  and  larger,  is  led  along  the  valley,  northwards,  near 
the  road,  quite  to  el-K&'a.  The  rest  of  the  waters  run  down 
into  the  basin  west ;  and  render  it  fertile,  meadow-like,  and  beau- 
tiful. The  stream  flows  off  northwest  towards  the  foot  of 
Lebanon  ;  and  breaks  down  along  the  western  side  of  the  great 
valley,  by  a  deep,  narrow,  rugged  chasm,  through  a  rocky  and 
desert  tract,  to  the  fountains  of  the  Orontes  towards  HOrmul. 

In  the  middle  of  the  basin,  on  a  low  Tell  among  the  streams, 
is  tlie  poor  village  of  Lebweh,  fifteen  minutes  distant  from  the 
fountain,  bearing  W.  N.  W.  It  has  the  marks  of  an  ancient 
site  ;  though  little  now  remains  but  heaps  of  rubbish,  with  here 
and  tliere  a  broken  column  or  a  disfigured  capital.  On  the  north 
brow  of  the  Tell  are  seen  the  foundations  and  lower  walls  of 
some  large  structure  ;  perhaps  a  temple.  A  few  miserable 
hovels  constitute  the  present  village.* 

We  were  here  opposite  to  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  situated 
beyond  the  high  dorsal  ridge.  On  this  side  of  the  mountain  we 
could  Rcc  the  lower  ridges  running  down  and  out  towards  the 
northeast. 

of    Lebweh — In  Oct  1852,  Dr  De  Forest  feet;   which  however  is  several  hundred 

passed  up  the  valley  on  the  west  side  ;  and  feet   lower  than   Ba*albek    according    to 

found  the  water?he<l  somewhere  south  of  Rnsscgger   and   Schubert;    see  above,  p. 

the  village  of  Shu*ad ;  from  which  village  506. 

the  wsiter  runs  northwanb.      The  exact  *  Mr   Porter  passed   by   this   route  to 

position  of  this  village  is  not  marked;  but  Hums  in  Oct.  1853.    He  was  at  the  village 

I  suppose  it  to  be  not  much,  if  any,  farther  of   Lebweh.      Biblioth.    Sacra,    18.54,    p. 

south  than  Lebweh.     From  it  to  the  foun-  6G3. — Belon,  the  French  traveller,  was  here 

tfiins  of  the  Orontes,  Dr  D.e  Forest  had  4i^  about  A.  D.  1548,  and  speaks  of  "  an  an- 

hours  of  ordinary  travelling.     We  were  5  cient   Roman   structure "   then    standing, 

liours  from  Lebweh  to  the  same  fountains,  built  of  massive  stones  ;  Observations  eta 

without  baggage,  but  by  a  more  circuitous  Par.  1555,  p.  154;  and  in  Paulas*  Samm- 

route.     Ms.  Joum. — Dr  De  Forest  gives  lung,  Th.  it  p.  6. 
the  elevation  of  the  water-shed  at  3127 
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Lebweh  is  mentioned  by  Arabian  writers  as  a  fortified  place. 
In  A.  D.  1132,  it  was  seized  along  with  er-B^s,  by  Muhammed, 
then  lord  of  Ba'albek.*  Here  too,  in  A.  D.  1170,  Shehdb  ed- 
Din,  with  two  hundred  horsemen,  fell  in  with  three  hundred 
Frank  horsemen  ;  put  them  to  flight ;  and  slew  among  others 
the  chief  of  the  Hospitalers,  who  at  that  time  had  possession  of 
el-Husn,  then  known  as  Husn  el-Akrad.' 

The  name  Lebweh  seems  also  to  point  to  a  higher  antiquity. 
It  corresponds  well  to  the  Libo  or  Lybo  of  the  ancient  Itinera- 
rium  Awtonini  ;  but  the  distance  froiii  Ba'albek  can  only  be 
made  to  coincide  by  an  easy  emendation,  viz.  by  reading  XXII 
instead  of  XXXII  Boman  miles.  ^  I  shall  recur  again  to  this 
topic  further  on,  when  treating  of  Bas  Ba'albek. 

Friday  J  June  l\th.  We  broke  up  from  the  fountain  of 
Lebweh  at  6.55  ;  and  after  some  minutes  struck  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  canal,  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the  water  is  led 
along  through  the  arid  tract  before  us.  Indeed,  so  hard  and  bar- 
ren is  the  soil,  that  even  the  water  seems  to  produce  no  eflect ; 
except  where  there  is  immediate  contact.  The  usual  road  keeps 
near  this  canal  quite  to  B^s  Ba'albek.  At  7.25  there  was  on  our 
right  ten  minutes  distant,  a  Wely  with  a  few  houses  and  trees, 
called  Neby  'Othm^n.  It  has  a  small  fountain.  We  now  left 
the  canal ;  and  turning  northeast  towards  'Ain,  rose  along  the 
ascent,  and  at  7.45  reached  the  village. 

'Ain  is  a  small  village,  with  scattered  building  stones  and 
traces  of  former  dwellings  ;  but  nothing  marking  any  great 
antiquity,  and  no  very  largp  stones.  There  are  said  to  be  some 
excavated  sepulchres  west  of  the  village.  It  is  watered  by  three 
small  fountains,  near  by ;  and  has  many  trees  and  vineyards. 
It  lies  high  up  on  the  roots  or  spurs  which  here  run  down  from 
Anti-Lebanon  ;  and  is  a  conspicuous  object  for  a  considerable 
clistance  around,  especially  towards  the  south  and  west.  We 
could  see  that  these  roots  or  spurs  form  a  barren  slope  towards 
the  west,  extending  through  the  whole  valley,  quite  to  the  base 

'  De  Guignes  Hist  des  Hung,  IL  p.  431,  EmejMi  

/5-_„  ®  *        '^         *  Laiullcla       .       .        m.  p.    XVI II. 

'  Ibid.  p.  527.  Ilellapoll      .       .  "        XX IL 

•  ItiD.  Antonini,  ed.  West.  p.  198  :  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  from  one  line 

lTuXi^*    °"^     .       m.p.    XVIIL  to  another  removes  the  difficulty.     It  may 

Libo      ...          *•     XXXIL  •t  hrst  iiave  been  occanoned  by  the  ovcr- 

llelfnpoll      .       .          *•     XXXIL  sight  of  a  copyist ;  or  possibly  in  order  to 

The  same  distances  are  given  on  p.  199  in  make  the  numbers  coincide  with  thosie  of 

the  reverted   order,    but  with  the  name  the  reversed  itinerary.     St^c  more  below, 

C<mna  for  lAfo,    From  Ba*albek  to  Leb-  under  lias  Ba*albek. — Kennell  on  his  map 

weh  we  were  6h.  40m. ;  which  (as  we  shall  of  Syria  (Atlas  to  accompany,  etc. )  ha*  re- 

lee  further  on)  is  nearest  22  Roman  miles,  ferred  Lit>o  to  Lebweh  ;  and*  Mr  Thoni<(on 

4s  the  whole  distance  between  Ba'albek  suggests  the  same  identity,  Biblioth.  Sac 

and  Hums  is  known,  not  improbably  the  184H,  p.  G9*J.     Hitter  XVII.  p.  169. 
origioftl  specification  stood  thus : 

Vol.  III.— 45* 
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of  LebanoiL  Throng  this  tract  the  Btieam  tnin  Lebweh 
passes  in  its  deep  narrow  chasm.  Heseabouts  is  perhaps  the 
narrowest  portion  of  the  great  valley. 

This  place  can  hardly  be  the  Ain  mentioned  in  the  book  ci 
Numbers  as  west  of  Bibleh.*  Indeed,  as  the  Hebrew  word  in 
that  passage  has  the  artide,  it  probably  refers  to  ihefouniam  of 
the  Orontes,  which  is  southwest  of  Bibleh." 

We  now  continued  still  gradually  to  rise  towards  the  north- 
east until  8.20 ;  when  we  reached  the  top  of  the  ascent,  and 
came  out  suddenly  upon  the  brow  of  a  very  deep  narrow 
chasm,  with  another  like  ridge  beyond  it.*  In  the  bottom  of 
this  chasm,  a  Uttle  higher  up,  lies  the  viUi^  of  Flkeh.  It  was 
as  if  the  deep  ravine,  the  continuation  of  a  wild  goige  in  the 
mountain  just  back,  had  hero  cleft  just  the  middk  of  a  broad 
high  ridge  from  top  to  bottom.  It  goes  down  through  tBe 
barron  tract  above  mentioned,  and  meets  the  Lebweh.  By  a 
steep  and  winding  descent  we  reached  the  bott(Hn,  and  crossed 
the  stream  just  below  the  village  at  8.35.  The  brook  is  smal!, 
and  is  soon  exhausted  by  irrigation.  The  village  is  not  visible 
fix>m  the  other  road  along  the  canal.  It  is  of  good  sise ;  and 
the  narrow  vaUey  is  well  cultivated. 

The  road  up  the  northern  side  of  the  ravine  is  less  ste^  and 
difficult  than  on  the  southern.  At  8.45  we  were  at  the  top ;  and 
had  now  on  our  left  a  range  of  conical  hills  parallel  to  the 
mountain,  with  this  high  ground  between.  We  descended 
gradually  northeast ;  and  soon  saw  again  the  monument  of  HUr- 
mul,  and  had  a  view  of  the  lake  of  Kedes  towards  Hums.  We 
came  at  9,10  to  Bas  Ba'albek. 

The  present  village  er-Bfis  is  poor  and  half  in  ruins.  It  lies 
in  the  interval  between  the  last  two  of  the  conical  hills.  An 
immense  gorge  in  the  mountain  back  of  the  village,  hero  runs 
out  as  a  broad  shallow  depression  between  these  two  hills  to  the 
western  plain.  Up  this  gorge,  which  cleaves  the  mountain 
almost  to  its  base,  passes  (as  we  were  told)  a  road  to  Nebk,  said 
to  be  nine  hours  distant.  There  is  a  fine,  though  not  lai^ 
fountain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  village.  Below  the  fountain 
are  many  gardens  and  fruit  orchards,  extending  out  beyond  the 
hills  into  the  plain  ;  and  serving  to  mark  the  place,  when  seen 
from  a  distance.  The  people  are  all  G-reek  Catholics.  There  is 
a  convent  in  the  upper  part  of  the  village  near  the  gorge ;  a 

>  Num.  84, 11  ••  to  Riblali  on  the  east  article  U  not  elsewhere  found  with  1^5  ns 

side  of  'Ain."  i^  proper  name. 

•  Heb.  1-jb  c^;5«  '^?^'?n.  Bt  'to  the        »  From  this  point  tlie  viUagee  of  'Am 

fountain ; '  tiiat  is,  **  the  border  shall  go  and  Lebweh  were  seen  in  a  line,  bearing 

down  from  Shepbajn  to  Riblah  on  the  east  S.  50*"  W.    Comp.  Biblioth.  Sao.  ISM,  pi 

to  [of  J  the  fountain  "  Num.  84,  11.    The  GG4. 
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modem  structure  dedicated  to  the  Virgin/  There  is  also  a  con- 
vent in  ruins.' 

This  place,  now  in  such  deep  decay,  was  evidently  in  former 
times  a  town  of  importance,  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity.  In  the  middle  of  the  village  are  seen  the 
foundations  of  a  large  ancient  church  ;  of  -which  the  east  end, 
with  a  large  semicircular  recess  in  the  middle  and  a  smaller  one 
on  each  side,  is*  distinctly  marked  by  a  course  of  large  and  well 
dressed  stones,  still  in  their  place.  On  the  west  of  the  village, 
south  of  the  fountain,  are  the  ruins  of  another  church  about  a 
hundred  feet  long  by  fifty  feet  wide,  having  one  large  recess  in 
the  eastern  end ;  of  which  eight  or  ten  feet  are  still  standing 
above  the  ground.  There  would  seem  to  have  been  a  court  con- 
nected with  it  on  the  west  and  south  sides.  Five  minutes 
further  west  is  another  ruin,  built  of  large  stones  ;  but  there  is 
not  enough  remaining  to  mark  its  character.  A  subterranean 
aqueduct  appears  to  have  brought  water  to  it  from  the  fountain. 
Near  it  are  the  foundations  of  another  structure  of  large  stones. 
The  stones  of  this  ruin,  and  of  the  church  on  the  west  of  the 
village^  are  of  hard  conglomerate  ;  while  those  of  the  church  in 
the  middle  of  the  vHlage  are  of  limestone.— Everywhere  in  and 
around  the  village  are  the  foundations  and  other  traces  of 
ruined  buildings  ;  as  also  many  hewn  stones,  some  of  tihem  large 
and  well  dressed. 

The  question  arises,  what  ancient  Christian  city  this  could 
have  been  ?  To  this  question  I  was  long  unable  to  find  a  satis- 
fisu;tory  reply.  But  from  a  careful  comparison  of  the  distances, 
and  of  all  the  historical  notices  appertaining  to  this  region,  I 
have  been  led  to  recognise  in  er-Kas  the  ancient  Conna  of  the 
Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

This  Itinerary  gives  us  the  distances  between  Emesa  (Hums) 
and  Ba'albek  in  both  directions ;  as  in  the  note  below.'  The 
intermediate  distances  are  the  same  in  both.  Laudicia  (Lao- 
dicea)  is  marked  in  both  as  eighteen  Roman  miles  south  of 
Emesa  ;  and  this  is  apparently  correct.  The  Peutinger  Tables 
mark  the  same  interval  at  twenty  Roman  miles ;  and  Ptolemy 
gives  it  at  fifteen  degrees  of  latitude.^     Midway  between  Lau- 

In  this  convent  Mr  Porter  lodged  a  OMng  South, 

yejrlater;Bib]lioth.Si^ra,ia54,p.6G48q  .  {^"J^J,.      .      .      m.  p.    XVIII. 

■  Beanngs  from  er-RuB :  North  end  of  Lib«»     ...          **     XXXIL 

Lebanon  N.  5**  E.     Mon.  of  Hurmul  N.  2^  Hellupoll     .      .          ♦»     XXXIL 

W.     Village  of  HQrmul  N.  hy  W.    Rihleh  Goino  Xorth, 

N.  85°E.     Zerra'aN.  39'  E.     Lake  of  HollupoU 

K«de^  middle,  N.  32"  E.--  Comp.  BibUoth.  uSdi      .*      .*      '"'"^  XXXIL 

Sac  1854,  p.  066  sq.  Kmesa  .       .*       .'           -      XVII L 

•  Itia  Antonini,  ed.  Wess.  pp.  198,  190. 

The  whole  distance  between  Ba*albek  and  *  Tub.  Penting.  ed.  Scheyb,  Scigm.  X 

Himu  was  82  Roman  miles ;  thus :  PtoL  Geogr.  5.  14. 
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dicia  and  HeliopoKs,  there  occurs  Libo  in  the  one  case,  and 
Conna  in  the  other.  We  have  already  seen,  that  Libo  is  prob- 
ably to  be  identified  with  Lebweh,  trom  the  likeness  of  the 
names  ;  and  requiring  only  an  easy  emendation  in  the  text  of 
the  Itinerary.* 

The  distance  thus  given  between  Heliopolis  and  Emesa  is 
eighty-two  Roman  miles.  Our  mode  of  travelling  was  light 
and  rapid  ;  and  our  time  from  Ba'albek  to  Ribleh  (allowing 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  for  our  detour  to  the  fountains  of  the 
0 routes)  was  thirteen  and  a  half  hours.  From  Kibleh  to 
Hums  Mr  Porter  travelled  the  next  year  in  seven  hours.*  The 
amount  is  twenty  and  a  half  hours.  In  October  1853,  Dr  De 
Forest  likewise  travelled  from  a  point  opposite  Ba'albek  to' 
Hums,  by  way  of  Sha'ab,  Htirmul,  and  Zeiteh,  fording  the 
Orontes  south  of  Tell  Neby  Mindau  ;  and  his  time  also  was 
tioenfy  and  a  half  hours.  Our  rate  of  travel,  therefore,  as  com- 
pared with  the  ancient  Itineraries,  was  four  Roman  miles  the 
hour.  But  from  Ba'albek  to  er-Ras,  our  time  was  eight  hours 
lacking  five  minutes,  or  nearest  thirty-two  Roman  miles,  the 
exact  distance  of  Conna  from  Heliopolis  according  to  the  Itin- 
erary.^ 

This  ancient  Conna  of  the  Itinerary  is  probably  the  same 
with  the  Cunna  of  the  Notitia  Dignitatum*  Other  notices  go 
also  to  show,  that  it  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  in  the  province 
known  as  Plieniciii  of  Lebanon.  In  the  acts  of  the  fourth  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  in  A.  D.  451,  is  Ibund  the  subscription  of 
''  Dada  bishop  of  Chonachara  ;  "  and  tlie  same  occurs  elsewhere.* 

^  See  nliove,  p.  533.  botli  Hurmul  and  el-Kua  are  at  least  forty 

^  r>ililioth"('a  Sacra,  1854,  p.  674  sq.  Roman  miles  distant  from  Ba'albek,  mid- 

'  111  the  Fiviich  colleetiou  of  the  Itine-  "vvay  between   it  and   Hums:  contra rv  to 

rnric-,  with  maps  by  I^apie,  as  also  in  the  the  requirements  of  the  Itineraiy.      The 

e  litit-ri  by  Fartliey  and  Pinder  andon  their  true   view  probably  is,  that  one   road  lay 

njap,  tlie  two  spccirioations  of  the  If  in.  An-  like  ours,  by  the  fountain  of  Lebweh  and 

dm  III (   are   re^^urded  as  ref<'rriiig  to  two  across  the  hills  by  er-Ras ;  the  other  more 

(lifltTriit    routes    between    lleliop^'lis    ami  in  the  plain  by  the  vilhif^e  of  Lebweh  and 

Lao.liioa,  along  the  east  and  west  sides  of  along  tiie  canal.     The  former  would  strike 

tli.*  .trrrat  valley  ;  and  then  Lihn  is   fixed  er-lius  (Conna),  and  not  Lebweh  (Libo) ; 

pt    llurnnil,   and    Conym   at  er-Itas.     See  the  latter  would  pa^ss  at  Lebweh  and  not 

ll^xnoil  dv-'  Itineraires  anciens  j'ar  le  Marq  at  er-R.'is. — It  w^as  only  after  the  results  in 

Forti.i    (ITrbain ;     avcc    dix    Cartes    par  the   text    above  w^cre  pU    definitely  made 

Lajii«'  ;  Paris,  1S45,  p.  55.     Itin.  Antonini  out,  that  I  l)€came  aware  of  the  suggestion 

ed.  I 'a  It  hey   et   Pind.    p.   828,   352. — But  of  Lapie,  as  to  the  identity  of  Conna  and 

ag:u:i>t  tliis  view  there  are   several  consi-  er-Ras.     Comp.  Rittcr  Erdk.  XVIL  p.  170. 
derations  :  Flint,  from  Ba'albek  to   Hums  *  Notit.   Dignitatum,  ed.   Bocking,  L  p 

the  road  naturally  leads  along  the  east  side  85,3S2.     Karlier  editions  have  the  readin 

of  the  valley,  and  not  the  west  side.     Mr  Cinno  ;  ed.  Genev.  1(J23,  p.  223. 
Tiiomson  and   l)r  De  Forest  who  travelled  ''  (ir.   AcCSa   w^Afwy   Xovaifapwv,  Act.  6. 

along  the  west  side,  did  not  touch  Baalbek  Comp.   le   (^uien   Orieim   Christ  '  IL    847 

ut  all.     Stroud/ij,  if  Libo  were  at  Hurmul,  i^A'J.     Car.  h  St.  Paulo  (reogr.  Sacra.  Amst. 

then    Conna  mu.st   have   been   at  el-Kua  1704,  p.  295  et  n.     The  text  ot   this   lat- 

oj.jH.site  to  it.     Thin/li/j  this  could  not  have  ter  work  reads  Comoara  ;  and  a  Greek  Ma, 

bem  the  true  site  in  either  case ;  because  has    XofiSKapa.      Is   perhaps  the  present 
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In  an  early  Greek  Notitia  also  We  find  the  name  Saltus  Gonai- 
iicuSy  and  in  a  Latin  one  the  name  of  Konokoraj  mentioned  as 
a  diocese  in  this  province,  between  Laodicea  and  Jabruda/  All 
these  forms  refer  apparently  to  one  and  the  same  place.'  With 
this  diocesan  character  the  extensive  remains  of  ancient  churches 
at  er-Rds  well  correspond.* 

Sending  off  our  muleteers  direct  to  Kibleh,  we  set  off  from 
er-Bfis  at  9.55,  taking  the  road  towards  Hiirmul.  This  leads 
N.  by  W.  obliquely  across  the  rocky  and  desert  plain.  At  10. 
30  we  crossed  the  canal  or  artificial  branch  from  Lebweh.  It  is 
here  a  large  stream  ;  and  is  used  to  drive  three  mills  in  succes- 
sion, and  not  far  apart.  But  so  utterly  sterile  is  the  soil,  that 
HO  effect  whatever  is  produced  by  this  abundance  of  water  on  the 
land  adjacent ;  not  even  along  the  banks  of  the  canal.  It  goes 
to  el-Ka'a ;  and  there,  in  a  lower  tract  and  richer  soil,  causes 
great  fertility.  We  kept  on  through  this  desert,  occasionally 
interrupted  by  low  rocky  ledges  and  chasms,  until  12  o'clock. 
Here  we  left  the  road  ;  which  continues  to  the  village  of  HOrmul, 
crossing  the  Orontes  by  a  bridge.  Turning  to  the  left,  wo  found 
ourselves  too  far  north  ;  and  had  therefore  to  lean  a  httle  south 
of  west  in  order  to  reach  the  great  fountain.  Wo  came  to  it  at 
12.40,  lying  here  in  a  narrow  chasm,  from  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  feet  deep  ;  and  sinking  down  so  suddenly,  that  a  person 
approaching  from  the  east  has  no  suspicion  of  its  existence  till 
he  stands  upon  the  brink. 

The  high  desert  tract  or  slope,  which  we  had  crossed  to-day, 
running  down  west  from  Anti-Lebanon,  crowds  the  Nahr  Lebweh 
and  its  de^p  narrow  chasm  quite  against  the  base  of  Lebanon. 
As  we  saw  it  here,  above  the  fountains  of  the  Orontes,  the  chasm 
is  very  narrow,  with  perpendicular  sides,  and  only  a  slender  strip 
of  land  at  bottom.  The  stream  from  Lebweh  seemed  to  us  here 
quite  as  large  as  at  its  source  ;  notwithstanding  the  branches  led 
off  at  first  for  irrigation,  and  the  large  canal  to  el-Ka'a.     We 

nBme   er-Rdi  merely  a  translation  of  the  the  names  Comoara  and  XofiSKopa  of  p. 

Greek  rh  Kdpa,  the  head,  in  the  latter  part  536,  n.  5,  are  referred  to  the  village  Ka- 

of  these  forms?  ra,  on  the  direct  route  from  Hums  to  Da- 

*  6r.  2dKroy  TovturucSw^  Reland  Palaest  maRcns.  This  seems,  however,  to  be  mere 
p.  217.  ^>i»Parerg<m  to  the  work  of  Car  conjecture;  and  if  that  place  were  even 
k  St.  Paolo,  as  above,  p.  50,  51,  62.  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  the  name  would  cor- 

*  Rennell,  with  whom  Ritter  agrees,  con-  respond  better  to  the  Karat^a  of  the  Lat 
sects  also  the  Xadm  of  PtoL  5.  14,  with  Notitia  ;  see  Parerg<m  as  above,  p.  62. — 
Conna.  But  ScuCya  is  there  mentioned  in  The  same  writer  says  tliat  Ma*Iiila  repre- 
the  order :  Heliopolis,  Abila,  Saina,  Da-  sents  Sdmcia  of  Damowi^ius,  which  I  do  not 
mascus ;  though,  according  to  the  longi-  understand.  But  Ma*l{ila  maj  well  corres- 
tade  specified,  it  was  east  of  Damascus,  pond  to  the  KAi/ia  MoryXovSwy,  Klima 
At  anj  rate  it  cannot  be  brought  into  con-  Maglndorum^  of  the  Greek  Notitia,  an 
neetion  with  Conna  and  er-RIs.  Ritter  episcopal  seat;  Reland  Palaest  p.  217. 
XVXL  p.  171.  Parergon,  ibid,  p.  60,  61. — For  a  notice  of 

*  In  an  Arabic  manuscript  by  Macarius,  the  above  manuscript  I  am  indebted  to  the 
biahop  of  Antioch,  written  in  A.  D.  1636,  Rev.  Mr  Porter. 
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drew  the  conclnsioii,  that  the  Btream  must  have  leoeiTed  acoes* 
sionfi  in  its  course ;  perhaps  from  fountains  along  the  base  of 
Lebanon.  This  appears  to  be  actually  the  case.  In  August 
1846,  Mr  Thomson  travelled  up  this  valley  for  an  hour  from  the 
Orontes  fountain  to  a  place  called  el-Hertkj,  bavins  fountainB 
and  willow  trees.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  above  d-MerAj,  be 
proceeded  along  the  east  side  of  this  winding  valley ;  and  then 
crossed  to  the  west  side,  at  a  great  fountain  called  amply  'Ain. 
It  is  large  enough  to  drive  several  mills ;  and  around  it  are  large 
blocks  of  hewn  stone.  The  chasm,  along  which  the  combined 
stream  fix)m  Lebweh  and  this  ^Ain  flows,  is  only  a  6w  rods 
wide,  usually  with  perpendicular  banks  thirty  feet  or  more  in 
height.  Its  bottom  is  cultivated.  At  and  above  the  fountain 
'  Ain,  its  bed  rises  to  the  general  level  of  the  adjacent  tract,  and 
branches  off  into  three  or  four  well  watered  and  beautiful  plains. 
Mr  Thomson  travelled  up  the  western  one  of  these,  passing  the 
village  of  Sha'ab.  Another  one,  doubtless,  is^  the  meadow-like 
basin  of  Lebweh.* 

The  chasm  here,  at  the  fountain  of  the  Orontes,  is  dose 
under  Lebanon  ;  so  close,  indeed,  that  to  one  approaching  firom 
the  east,  the  chasm  seems  to  be  some  little  wav  up  the  base  of 
the  mountain  itself,  above  the  plain.  The  mam  muntain  is  in 
a  wider  expansion  of  the  chasm ;  at, a  point  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  east  of  the  junction  with  the  Nahr  Lebweh.  It  issues 
from  under  1^  eastern  bank  of  the  chasm  ;  not  from  under 
Lebanon.  The  rock  above  it  is  limestone,  the  strata  of  which 
have  a  great  dip.  We  judged  the  fountain  to  be  about  two 
thirds  as  large  as  that  at  Fijeh ;  but  the  water  is  not  as  fine. 
Other  smaller  fountains  are  reported  as  issuing  further  down, 
also  from  under  the  eastern  cliff;  Imt  they  are  not  marked, 
unless  by  the  increase  of  the  volume  of  water.  At  the  main 
fountain  are  several  noble  trees.  We  took  our  lunch  under  a 
large  plane  tree  on  the  very  brink  ;  the  water  gurgling  up  all 
around  us.  The  descent  is  very  steep  and  difficult ;  though  we 
managed  to  lead  down  our  horses.' 

From  the  fountain  the  stream  first  runs  west  and  joins  that 
from  Lebweh.  The  river  then  turns  rfiarply  around  a  high  point 
projecting  westward  ;  and  for  a  short  time  takes  an  easterly 
course.  The  deep  chasm  winds  much  as  far  as  to  the  bridge  of 
Httrmul.  Afterwards  the  river  runs  north  along  the  western  pan 
of  the  great  valley  for  a  time,  with  many  windings  ;  and  then 
turns  more  easterly  to  Ribleh.  Below  the  fountain  the  enlarged 
stream  seemed  to  be  about  equal  to  the  Barada  below  Fijeh ; 

*  W.  AL  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,    Forest  gives  at  2118  EngL  feet    That  of 
1848,  p.  698.  the  bridge  on  the  HOrmiil  road  it  17S8 

'  The  eleyadoQ  of  this  fountain  Dr  De    feet    Mb.  Lett 
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the  Nahr  Lebweh  above  being  somewhat  larger  than  the.  uppei 
Barada.  The  chasm  is  everywhere  narrow  and  jagged;  and 
haSy  so  far  as  we  saw  it,  high  precipitous  banks.  Of  course  the 
stream  imparts  no  fertility  to  the  higher  tracts  adjacent  to  the 
chasm  ;  nor  anywhere,  indeed,  except  just  in  the  bottom  along 
the  very  brink  of  the  water. 

Ancient  writers,  as  Strabo  and  Pliny,  speak  only  generally 
of  the  sources  of  the  Orontes,  as  being  in  the  great  valley  of 
Coelesyria  near  Lebanon.*  Abulfeda  erroneously  describes  its 
remotest  fountain  as  at  er-R&s  instead  of  Lebweh ;  but  relates, 
that  most  of  the  river  springs  from  a  place  called  Mflgharat  er- 
B4hib  (Monk's  cavern)  ;  and  thence  flows  northwards  till  it 
passes  Jtlsieh.  The  modem  name  of  the  river  is  el-'Asy  (the 
rebellious)  ;  and  it  is  still  commonly  spoken  of  as  having  its 
beginning  at  these  fountains^'  Here  is  a  fourth  example  of  that 
popular  usage  in  this  region,  which  regards  as  the  source  of  a 
river,  not  the  remotest,  but  the  most  copious  fountains.  The 
other  instances  arc  the  Jordan,  the  Barada,  and  the  Litany.' 

The  Mflgharat  er-Rahib,  or  Monk's  cavern,  spoken  of  by 
Abulfeda,  still  exists.  Where  the  stream,  having  turned  around 
the  high  projecting  point,  flows  eastward  for  a  little  time,  on 
the  right  hand  side,  high  up  in  the  })rccipice  looking  north,  is 
the  excavated  convent  now  known  among  the  common  people  as 
Deir  Mar  Maron.  It  is  only  a  few  hundred  yards  distant  from 
the  great  fountain,  towards  the  northeast.  The  precipitous  cliff 
is  here  about  three  hundred  feet  high  ;  and  the  cavern  is  about 
two  thirds  of  the  way  up.  The  hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  is  less  precipitous ;  and  rises  to  the  height  of  some  four 
hundred  feet.  The  monks  took  advantage  of  a  shelf  of  over- 
hanging rocks  ;  cut  away  more  deeply  underneath  it  ;  and  then 
built  up  in  front  breastworks  and  outer  walls  with  looj»hole8  ; 
thus  forming  a  covered  gallery  along  the  face  of  the  precipice. 
Behind  this  they  then  excavated  rooms  and  cells,  mainly  in 
two  stories  ;  but  also  some  cells  in  a  tliird  8tor}\  These  are  all 
small ;  and  are  now  dark,  dirty,  and  desolate.  No  one  dwells 
there  ;  though  it  was  said,  that  one  or  two  monks  had  remained 
there  for  a  time  within  a  few  years.  In  the  autumn  of  1853,  Mr 
Porter  found  the  cavern  occupied  as  a  shelter  for  fl^xjks  of  sheep 
and  goats.*  The  place  had  formerly  been  visited  by  Mr  Barker, 
Mr  Thomson,  and  probably  others.' 

It  is  a  popular  belief,  that  Mar  Marnn,  the  reputed  founder 

*  Strabo   16.   2.   7,  19.  pp.  750,   756.         *  Sec  above,  pp.  413,  477,  400. 
Plin.  H.  N.  5.  18  or  42,  "  Amnis  OroDtes,         *  BiMi.)tIi.  Sat-.  li<51,  p.  6ti7. 

nrntus  inter  Libanum  et  Autilibanam  juxta        *  W.    B.    Hnrker   iu  juum.  of  the  R 

Heliopob**.**  Geo^r  S4X!.  1837,  p.  1»9.    \V.  M.  Tlioniwn 

•  AbulC  Tab.  Svr.  ed.  Kohler,  pp.  140,  iu  Bibliotb.  Sat\  lt>47,  pp.  405,  40^;  alsc 
160.   BibL  Kea.  Ed.  1,  UL  App.  144, 145.  ibid.  li<>iii,  p  607. 
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of  the  sect  of  the'lfaronites,  once  dwelt  in  this  caTem.  Henoe 
its  present  name ;  which  wonld  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to 
Abolfeda,  who  speaks  of  it  simply  as  MOghArat  er-Bflhib."  Bat 
the  story  is  apparently  a  mere  legend ;  as  is  perhaps  MAr  MaiOn 
himself.  In  all. the  historical  accounts  ci  the  MaioniteB  to 
which  I  have  had  access,  ^  there  is  nothing  to  connect  MAr 
Mardn  in  any  way  with  this  spot  or  this  r^on." .  The  great 
convent  said  to  have  been  founded  in  his  honour  after  his  decease^ 
and  called  Deir  Mftr  Mardn,  was,  as  some  say,  jbA  Hamah  ;  (Mr, 
according  to  others,  at  Apamea,  now  Ktirat  el-Mndlk.* 

We  left  the  height  above  the  cavern  at  2.45 ;-  and  took  a 
direct  course,  without  path,  about  E.  by  8.  to  the  monument  of 
HOrmul.  At  3.20  we  crossed  the  road  to  HOrmul,  which  we 
had  before  left ;  and  passing  over  and  among  low  hflls  covered 
with  loose  trap,  we  reached  the  monument  at  3.45.  Tins  is  a 
singular  and  perhaps  inexplicable  structure.  It  stands  oat 
prominently  on  a  high  mound  projecting  &r  out  into  the  great 
valley  from  the  west ;  and  it  is  thus  seen  for  a  great  distance  in 
every  direction.  The  Orontes  on  the  west  and  northwest,  flow- 
ing in  its  deep  chasm,  is  nowhere  visible ;  but  the  village  of 
HOrmul  with  its  trees  is  seen  on  the  slope  beyond  the  river, 
nearly  an  hour  distant.^  The  monument  now  bean  the  name 
of  Eamtt'a  el-HOrmul ;  while  Abulfeda  speaks  of  it  as  Kiim 
el-HQrmAl.' 

The  Kamtl'a  stands  on  a  pedestal  having  three  steps  of  black 
basalt,  each  fourteen  inches  high.  On  this  rests  a  story  twenty- 
nine  feet  six  inches  square,  surrounded  above  by  an  ornamental 
cornice.  Above  this  is  a  second  story  somewhat  drawn  in  and 
less  in  dimensions  ;  and  upon  this  last  rests  a  pyramid  built  up 
of  smaller  stones.  The  lower  story  has  (including  the  cornice) 
twelve  courses  of  stones,  each  twenty-three  inches  thick ;  the 
second  story  has  ten  courses,  apparently  of  the  same  thickness  ; 
and  tl^  pyramid  has  thirteen  courses,  not  so  thick.  Hence  the 
height  may  be  thus  reckoned : 

Feet  IB 

Pedestal  .  .  .  .  3    6 

Lower  Story  ....  23 

Second  Story  .  .  .  .  19    2 

Pyramid  .  .  .         about  15 

Total    ...  CO    8 

*  Tab.  SjT,  ed.  Kflhler,  p.  150.  *  According  to  Dr  De  Forest^  the  eleva- 

*  Sec  Le  Qaien  Oriens  Christ.  III.  1-  tion  of  the  site  of  the  Kamik'a  above  the 
61.  Qunresmius  I.  p.  95  sq.  De  la  Roque  sea,  is  2407  feet  That  of  the  village  of 
Vojage  de  Syrie  et  da  Mt  Liban,  XL  pp.  Hurmul  is  2171  feet.  The  bridge  over  the 
10-120.                                                   •  river  between  the  two  is  1789  feet     Ifa 

*  At  Hamah ;  see  Le  Qnien  L  c.  col  1.  Letter. 

At  Apamea;  Le  Qnien  ibid,  col  5.  De  *  Tab.  Syr.  ed Kdhler,  p.  150.  Abulfeda 
Uk  Roque  1.  c.  IL  p.  82.  Comp.  Quaresm.  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
L  p.  96.  centoiy. 
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The  height  therefore  may  be  estimated  at  not  less  than  sixty  feet, 
'nor  more  than  sixty-five  feet. 

The  whole  structure,  except  the  pedestal,  is  of  limestone. 
The  sides  face  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  southwest  comer 
is  &llen  down  from  top  to  bottom,  showing  that  the  interior  was 
built  up  solid  with  smaller  squared  stones.  There  are  pilasters  at 
the  corners  in  both  stories ;  but  they  are  without  capitals,  except 
a  small  cornice.  In  the  upper  story  there  are  two  intervening 
pilasters  on  each  side.  The  upper  portions  of  the  sides  of  the 
lower  st<)ry  are  occupied  by  sculptures  in  relief,  representing 
hunting  scenes.  These  are  much  broken  and  worn  away  by  the 
weather  ;  and  are  too  much  defaced  to  be  fuUv  made  out.  The 
drawing  borders  rather  on  the  grotesque.  The  following  is  an 
outline. 

On  the  east  side  are  dogs  attacking  a  larger  animal  before 
and  behind.  Yet  so  defective  is  the  drawing,  that  this  animal 
has  been  held  by  some  to  be  a  wild  boar ;  and  by  others,  a  bull. 
The  legs  and  feet  are  not  those  of  a  boar ;  and  with  our  glasses 
we  saw  distinctly  what  seemed  to  be  horns.  On  this  side  are 
also  a  bow  and  other  implements  of  hunting. 

On  the  north  side  are  two  stags,  one  standing  and  the  other 
lying  down  ;  as  to  which  there  is  no  question.  Also  quivers  and 
perhaps  a  coil  of  rope. 

The  west  side  exhibits  three  animals,  which  are  difficult  to 
be  made  out.  One  of  them  resembles  a  cat,  and  may  be 
intended  for  a  panther.  The  other  two  are  less  distinct.  Some 
speak  of  an  elephant  in  the  middle,  a  bear  in  front,  and  a  bull 
behind.^ 

On  the  south  side  a  dog  seizes  an  animal  from  behind.  The 
head  of  the  animal  is  gone ;  and  this  whole  side  of  the  monu- 
ment is  much  broken  away. 

We  searched  carefully  for  some  inscription,  and  examined 
the  whole  surface  with  our  glasses.  But  in  vain  ;  nothing  of  the 
kind  appears.  On  the  west  side,  below  the  sculptures,  are  many 
scratches  and  scrawls,  made  probably  by  Arab  visitors  ;  but  no 
inscribed  letters.  We  examined  them  the  more  carefully,  be- 
cause these  scrawls  had  been  reported  as  inscriptions.' 

No  explanation  of  this  remarkable  monument  has  yet  been 
given  ;  nor  am  I  aware,  that  any  historical  notice  of  it  exists 
before  the  present  century,  except  the  simple  mention  of  it  by 
Abulfeda.*  In  certain  respects,  it  may  be  said  to  corresix)nd  to 
the  isolated  column  in  the  plain  northwest  of  Ba'albek  ;  which 
alBO  is  yet  unexplained.^     The  KamiVa  was  first  made  known  to 

*  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1854,        *  Tab.  Syr.  ed  Kfihlcr,  p.  ISa 
f.  609.  *  See  above,  p.  530. 

*  Comp.  ibid.  p.  C6S. 
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the  public  by  the  Bev.  Ur  TbomwHi ;  who  in  fieptemlm^  184% 
returned  hy  tlue  ronte  from  Aleppo  to  Beirflt.'  It  hu  noM 
been  mveak  timet  vuited  hy  the  nuBsioiuuus  and  aOiBa. 

From  the  Kamfi'a  th^  u  ft  wide  and  intemtiiig  viev. 
The  northern  end  of  Lebanon  is  near  at  hand:  vfafla  Aaii* 
Lebanon  is  seen  agun  dive^ing  on  the  north  en  ukBAs  ;  and, 

,  apparently  sweepioK  ofTftom  that  point  northeasierij  in  tlw  ■■«' 
ta  a  great  circle,  which  botmds  the  broad  plun  of  the  Onntei 
on  that  side.*    In  a  clear  day  not  only  the  lake  of  Kedes  it  t'  ~  * 
bat  also  the  castle  of  Hams.     Towards  the  south  we  ooold  j 

■  diBtingniah  the  glittering  Bnminit  of  Jebel  < 
Till^e  c^  EOnnu  lies  half  an  hour  beyond  the  i 
west,  on  the  hi{^  slope.  The  village  is  divided  into  wmal 
hamlets  by  narrow  ^ens,  in  which  are  brooks  of  fine  watSK 
There  are  nuioy  walnut  troes  around  the  TillagOi  The  dnate 
is  said  to  be  unhealthy.* 

We  set  off  from  the  monument  at  4.45 ;  tuldng  a  straight 
course  fijr  Bibleh  aciOBS  this  most  desert  tract  (^  low  lutla,  ridgi'S, 
and  valleys.  The  hill  ou  which  the  Kamd'a  stands  is  covered 
with  loose  trap,  and  the  same  continuea  for  much  of  the  dis-* 
tance  ;  making  it  my  difficult  for  the  horses  to  pick  their  way. 
At  6.25  our  course  was  crossed,  from  weet  to  i^ast,  by  vhst 
seemed  to  be  a  line  of  wells  recently  dug,  or  at  leaat  cleared  out, 
similar  to  those  near  Daniasccs,  by  which  a  stiinin  of  wal^r  is 
brought  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  But  how  or  why  such 
wells  .ihoiild  be  found  here,  I  am  unable  to  explain  ;  since  no 
water  could  be  hoped  for  except  from  the  river.  The  excava- 
tions were  here  in  1848.  We  had  sight  also  of  eight  gazelles 
feeding.  The  sun  went  down  upon  us  behind  the  peaks  of 
LebanoD  •  but  still  for  seventeen  -linutea  longer  his  beams  con- 
tinued tu  gild  the  opposite  summits  nf  Anti-Lebanon.     The  hiUa 

■  S«e  his  report  in  Biblioth.Sacn,I8i7,  *  Mr  Porter  njii,  that  tbe  i^un  and  lina 

p.  40.i ;  aim  ib.  1848,  p.  695  •q.—Bnck-  of  liJUi  which  lie  before  the  eaiteni  maDQ- 

inghnm  saw   ~'e  Kamfi'u  from  the  road  on  tain  Trom  *Aia  to  er-IUi,  and  which  lei^ 

the   east   »idi.    of  t' ?   pluiii;  and   merely  minute    near  the  latter  place,  canae  ttw 

spenki  of  it  a;  "  I  ''igh  and  largu  tower,  momilain  here  to  bate  thu  appeaiBOce  of 

teen  at  a  greni  diath/  '-  and  call«]  Koor-  retreatiDf^     He  mppoeea  the  niuii.  ridge 

Diee  ;"  Arab  Tribes  T    499. — In  the  folio  to  malnlain  a  nraight  cooraa  on  the  ootA 

worh  of  Cassas  is  a  pla*      ^..jportiiig  lo  of  er-Hasand  throughout.    Biblioth.  Sacn, 

represent  a  sepulchra    r.oDanient  on  tbe  lEUii.  p.  6S6. 

way  between  Humaai..  Aa'ulbeii.     It  was  *  W.  M.  Thomaon   \a  BIbliodi    Sacra, 

probably  TneaoC  to  be  a  sketch  of  the  Ka-  1848,  p  694  sq.—Beaiings  at  the  KamVa 

mfi'a,  wen  perhaps  onlj  from  I'  -  east  side  el-Hfinuul :    Ui'.nnnl  315'.     Fonntnn  of 

of  the  great  valley;  hot   f-i,  i.i»  exceed-  the  Orontes  285',  am.       Ris   Baalbek 

iugly  imperfect  and  nnlike.  -Krotu  ..letter  186J°.  Jebel  uli-Sheikh  S.  20'  W.  Bibleh 

□r  Mr  Farran,  formerly  Bririsb   consnl  at  N.  48'  E.    Tell  Naby  Mindan  S.  37°  E.— 

Daniucus,  in  Lord  Undsay*    Leiten  (Note  By  Mr  Thomeoo  in  1846:  Lake  <^  Sedei^ 

S3,  p.  43»,  edit.  4,)  it  would  seem  that  be  we9tHde,24".    Caatle  of  Homi  89°.    Jfr- 

had  Fiailed  the  Kamfla  bd'are  Mr  Thom-  sieb,  modem,  V      el-C&'a  1 19°. 
■on  i  but  DO  date  i*  pveo. 
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gradually  disappeared,  and  the  country  grew  continually  lower 
as  we  advanced.  The  desert  character  of  the  surface  also  began 
*to  diminish ;  and  thin  stunted  grass  was  occasionally  seen 
among  the  tufts  of  furze.  At  7  o'clock  we  descended  a  slope, 
and  came  at  once  upon  the  first  canal  led  off  from  the  'Asy  on 
this  side.  It  is  said  to  have  formerly  carried  water  as  far  as  to 
Jtlsieh.  We  were  now  again  on  soil  capable  of  tillage.  We 
crossed  one  or  two  other  like  streams,  not  without  some  diffi- 
culty in  finding  the  proper  fords,  as  it  was  now  quite  dark  ;  and 
came  at  7.35  to  our  tent,  already  pitched  on  the  bank  of  the 
Orontes.  Our  day's  work  had  been  a  hard  one,  and  we  were 
not  sorry  to  give  ourselves  to  rest. 

.  On  opening  the  door  of  our  tent  next  morning,  we  found  our- 
selves directly  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  ;  not  indeed  the  green 
bank ;  for  although  the  ground  is  here  only  six  or  seven  feet 
above  the  water,  yet  the  grass  was  quite  dry,  and  the  surface 
dusty.  The  soil  of  all  this  region,  and  of  the  plain  thus  far,  is 
very  hard,  and  the  water  scarcely  penetrates  it  laterally  ;  so  that 
the  influence  of  the  water  is  felt  only  by  contact,  or  from  its 
actual  distribution  over  the  surface.  The  course  of  the  river 
was  here  from  west  to  east,  apparently  a  long  reach  ;  but  it  soon 
swept  round  to  the  north,  in  which  direction  it  continues  in  a 
winding  course.     Ribleh  is  situated  at  the  elbow. 

Our  tent  stood  near  the  ford  of  the  river.  Tbe  bottom  is 
hard  ;  and  such  is  said  to  be  the  case  throughout  ihe  region. 
The  water  at  this  time  hardly  came  up  to  the  horses'  bellies. 
There  was  much  crossing  in  both  directions  ;  horses  and  donkeys, 
old  and  young,  many  of  them  loaded  ;  men  and  women  wading 
through,  the  latter  often  with  bundles  on  their  heads  ;  all  going 
to  make  up  a  lively  scene. 

The  village  is  a  very  miserable  one,  of  some  forty  or  fifty 
houses.  The  only  traces  of  antiquity  are  the  remains  of  a 
quadrangiilar  building  of  stone.  This  seems  ancient ;  the  people 
call  it  a  church,  but  we  could  not  make  it  out.  There  is 
apparently  much  tillage  in  the  vicinity.  The  crops  however  did 
not  coin})are  with  those  we  had  seen  in  Galilee  ;  nor  with  those 
seen  next  day  in  the  Bukei'a  near  el-Husn.  The  water  of  the 
river  is  taken  out  above,  and  carried  long  distances  for  irrigation  ; 
but  the  effect  of  it  is  not  so  visible  just  here,  as  in  the  other 
regions  we  had  visited.  From  Ribleh  a  vast  plain  stretches  off 
in  every  direction,  except  the  southwest ;  and  various  portions 
of  it  exhibit  a  richer  fertility. 

The  threshing-floors  of  the  village  were  in  full  operation 
The  instruments  here  used  were  sledgca  with  flints  fastened  in 
the  bottom,  such  as  we  had  formerly  seen  in  Samaria.^     Tnese 

»  See  VoL  U.  pp.  306,  307.  [iii.  U3.] 
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were  here  dragged  around  the  floors  by  a  horse,  driven  hj  a  hotj 
sitting  or  standing  on  the  sledge.  There  were  also  large  quan- 
tities of  cow  dung  collected  for  fuel.  It  was  formed  into  lumps ; 
and  these  were  laid  up  in  circles,  one  above  another,  to  dry ; 
looking  much  like  tall  vats  or  tubs. 

From  Bibleh  we  could  see  the  termination  both  of  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon.  The  former  sinks  down  to  a  low  point  in 
the  northwest.  The  latter  does  the  same  in  the  E.  N.  £.  where 
it  ends  in  the  vast  plain  south  of  Hums.  From  er-Bfis  nojrth- 
wards,  the  eastern  mountain  sweeps  round,  as  has  been  already 
said,  in  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  ;^  so  that  at  Bibleh  and  further 
north  the  great  plain  regains  its  former  breadth,  and  even  mor^. 
At  Bibleh  the  direct  breadth  cannot  be  lees  than  four  hours. 
Opposite  Bibleh  (S.  TS"*  E.)  there  is  a  singular  pass  throng  the 
sole  remaining  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon.  It  cuts  off  the  northern 
end  ;  leaving  a  line  or  group  of  hQls  about  an  hour  in  length 
completely  isolated.  A  toad  through  this  pass  leads  from  BiUeh 
to  Hasya;  the  distance  between  ez-Zerifi'a  and  Hasya  being 
two  hours  and  forty  minutes.* 

Here  too  Htlrmul  waq  in  sight,  lying  high  near  the  base  ci 
Lebanon,  and  surrounded  by  many  trees.  The  village  and 
gardens  of  el-Eft'a  are  in  the  plain,  between  er-Bas  and  BiMdi. 
Modem  Jtiaieh'  is  marked  by  its'  mosk  and  tall  minaret ;  it  lies 
quite  out  in  the  plain  between  the  mountain  and  Bibleh. 
Ancient  Jtisieh  is  between  it  and  the  mountain,  near  the  latter.* 
Kuseir  is  east  of  the  road  to  Hums,  half  an  hour  distant  from 
the  river,  and  an  hour  or  more  from  Ribleh.' 

No  one,  I  believe,  questions  the  identity  of  Bibleh  with  the 
ancient  liiblah  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  first  mentioned  as 
on  the  northern  part  of  the  eastern  border  of  the  Promised 
Land  ;  which  border  was  to  pass  from  Shepham  by  Biblah  and 
so  down  through  the  BQka'a  and  Wady  et-Teim  to  the  lake  of 
Chinnereth/  The  place  is  not  again  mentioned  until  the  days 
of  king  Josiah.     Then,  Pharaoh-nechoh,  king  of  Egypt,  march- 

'  Comp.  above,  p.  542.  the  time  of  the  Mohammediui  conquest. — 

*  Comp.  J.  L.  Porter  in  Bibliotb.  Sac  Modem  Jiisieh,  also  now  deserted,  is  half 
1854,  p.  673  sq.  an  hour  distant;   and  has  large  Saracenic 

*  So  written  by  Abnlfeda ;  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  ruins.  It  is  probably  the  place  spoken  of 
Kohler,  p.  150.  The  people  now  pronounce  bv  Abulfeda.  See  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth. 
it  .Jusy.  Sac.  1854,  pp.  670-672.   Abulf.  Tab.  Syr. 

*  In  October,  1853,  Mr  Porter  visited  ed.  KOhler,  p.  160 

the  remains  of  old  Jiksioh.  He  describes  *  Bearings  at  Ribleh :  Hurmul  S.  65** 
them  ns  two  and  a  half  miles  in  circum-  W.  Kamu*a  el-H.  S.  48°  W.  er-RiU  S. 
feren«e.  The  principal  ruin  is  a  square  36'  W.  eI-Ka*a  S.  30"  W.  Jdsieh,  mo- 
castle,  132  yards  on  eacli  side,  with  towers  dem,  S.  30"  £.  Zerr4*a  Elm.  Kuseir 
at  the  angles.  Large  heaps  of  rub-  N.  N.  E.  Tell  Neby  Mindan  N.  5'  W. 
bish  are  seen  on  every  side  But  them  is  North  end  of  Lebanon  N.  W.  North  end 
no  trace  of  Saroccuie  architecture.  The  of  Anti-Lebanon  E.  N.  £L 
place  was  probably  deserted  at  or  before  *  Num.  34,  11« 
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ing  on  an  expedition  to  the  Euphrates  against  the  king  of 
Assyria,  slew  Josiah  at  Megiddo,  and  afterwards  encamped  at 
Biblah,  in  the  land  of  Hamath.*  Here  Jehoahaz,  the  son  of 
Josiah,  was  held  captive  by  the  Egyptian  monarch ;  and  his 
brother.  Eliakim  made  king  in  his  stead.  Some  five  and 
thirty  years  later,  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  encamped 
in  like  manner  at  Ribleh  ;  while  his  general  besieged  and  took 
Jerusalem,  and  brought  the  captive  Zedekiah  to  his  master  at 
this  place.  Here  "  they  slew  the  sons  of  Zedekiah  before  his 
eyes,  and  put  out  the  eyes  of  Zedekiah,  and  bound  him  with 
fetters  of  brass,  and  carried  him  to  Babylon."  *  Here  too  the 
nobles  of  Jerusalem  were  slain.' 

Under  the  circumstances,  a  more  advantageous  place  of 
encampment  for  the  hosts  of  Egj'pt  and  Babylon  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  On  the  banks  of  a  mountain  stream,  in  the  midst 
of  this  vast  and  fertile  plain,  the  most  abundant  sui)j)lies  of 
provisions  and  forage  were  at  hand.  From  this  point  the  roads 
were  open  to  the  Eg)'ptian  monarch  across  the  desert,  either  by 
Aleppo  and  the  Euphrates  to  Nineveh,  or  by  Palmyra  to  Baby- 
lon. From  Riblah,  too,  the  host  of  the  Babylonian  conqueror 
could  sweep  around  the  end  of  Lebanon  and*  along  the  coast,  to 
Palestine  and  Egypt ;  or,  passing  on  southwards  through  the 
Bnka'a,  could  spread  themselves  out  over  the  land  either  east- 
wards or  westwards  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  Biblah 
indeed  disappears  from  history,  and  is  no  more  heard  of  imtil 
the  present  century  ;  but  the  great  i)lain  of  the  Orontes  contin- 
ued to  be  the  storehouse  and  battle-field  of  conflicting  hosts, 
during  the  long  dominion  of  the  Syro-Macedonian  kings,  the 
Romans,  and  the  Arabian  warriors  of  the  middle  ages.  Of  its 
great  cities,  Emesa  (Hums)  and  Ilamath  (Haniah)  still  remain  ; 
while  Apamea  has  sunk  into  oblivion,  under  its  present  name 
of  Kfll'at  el-Mudik. 

The  absence  of  all  mention  of  Riblah  in  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  Notitlce,  shows  that  it  was  not  a  place  of  impor- 
tance in  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity.*  Nor  does  its  name 
appear  in  the  records  of  the  long  ages  from  that  time  to  the 
present  century.  In  the  year  181G  Buckingham,  passing  from 
Ba'albek  to  Hums,  found  Ribleh  as  *'a  snuill. cluster  of  houses" 
at  the  elbow  of  the  Orontes.*  He  seems  not  to  have  recognised 
its  antiquity ;  but  its  identity  with  the  ancient  Riblah  was  soon 

»  2  K.  23,  33  ;  comp.  w.  29-3f>.  och.     Onomart.  arts,  Reblah,  Rrhlathah 

•  2  K.  25,  6.  7.     Jer.  3i>,  5.  6.     62,  9.     Comp.  Hieroa  Comm.  iu  Ksil  xiii  1;  et 
10.  ,  in  Hz.  xlvii.  IG  sq. 

»  2K.  25,  18-21.     Jer.  52,  24-27  *  Biickinfrham's  Arab  Tribes,  p.  49L 

*  Eosebios  and  Jerome   uierelv   name    He  writes  **  Kubla." 
Ribleh ;  the  latter  regarding  it  as  at  Anti- 
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I 

pointed  out  hy  QeeemxiB.^    It  was  vinted  hy  Hr  TboniKin  in 
1846  ;  and  several  others  have  since  passed  through  it* 


As  Bibleh  was  the  most  northern  point  on  the  Orontes  which 
I  reached,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  panse  for  a  few  moments, 
and  look  back  upon  the  great  valley,  through  which  we  had  now 
TOssed  ;  as  also  upon  the  mighty  ridges  hj  which  it  is  shnt  in. 
We  may  also  appropriately  glean  a  few  historical  notices  of  the 
region  further  north. 

The  Arabic  name  Bok&'a  is  strictly  the  same  with  the 
Hebrew  Bikfah  ;  and  signifies  a  c?e/%,  a  valley  or  plain  between 
mountains.'  This  *  character  of  the  great  elevated  valley  in 
question  has  already  been  sufficiently  illustrated.*  The  ancients 
gave  it  the  appropriate  name  of  Codtsyria^  *  Hollow  Syria ; ' 
which  was  strictly  applied  only  to  the  valley  between  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon  ; '  though  it  was  sometimes  loosely  extended, 
so  as  to  include  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  on  the  south,  and  the 
plain  and  valley  of  the  Orontes  on  the  north.*  According  to 
Strabo,  the  most  fif  the  great  valley  bore  also  the  name  of 
MarsyaSy  beginning  at  Laodicea  of  Lebanon  on  the  north  and 
including  Chalcis  in  the  south.^  The  chief  cities  were  HeliopoliB 
and  Chalcis  ;  which  have  already  been  sufficiently  described. 

The  lofty  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  which 
enclose  the  great  valley,  have  also  been  in  general  already  de- 
scribed. Yet  there  are  some  points  of  comparison,  or  rather  of 
contrast,  between  them  ;  to  which  it  may  be  not  uninteresting 
to  advert. 

Lebanon  has  one  long  unbroken  dorsal  ridge,  extending  from 
Jebel  RiliAn  in  the'  south,  and  becoming  higher  and  higher,  quite 
to  the  peaks  above  the  cedars.  The  western  declivity  is  broad 
and  comparatively  gradual ;  divided  up  by  the  vast  basins  and 
chasms  of  the  many  rivers  which  flow  to  the  sea.  The  eastern 
declivity  is  steeper,  especially  south  of  Zahleh  ;  north  of  that 
place  there  is  a  lower  terrace,  with  irregular  smaller  ridges, 
running  down  and  out  towards  the  northeast.*     The  main  sum- 

»  In  hi8  Heb.  Lex,     Also  in  his  The-  '  *  Stmbo   16.  2.  16.  p.  754,  96o  iarU 

saur.  p.  1258.  tfru  rk  iroioxvra  r^v  KoiKriif  KoXoviiitniw 

'  Kiblioth.  Snc.  1848,  p  693.     See,  too,  -Xvplavy  &s  hy  vapdXJ^riXa,  8,tc  Alfia^s  ira) 

J.   L.    Porter,    ibid    1854,  p    673.      Dr  6 'Atm\l$aifos.    ib.  16.  2.  21.  p.7r.6,  ;«iis 

I)e  Forest,  passing  from  Zeiteh  to  Hams,  8*^  [KoUi}  ^upia]  r^  Aifidy^  koX  t^  'Arrt- 

cnwsed  the  Orontes  by  a  lord  forty  min-  Ki^ytp  iL^pitrfxttni,     Comp.   Plin.  H.  N. 

nUsH  soutli  of  Tell  Neby  Mindau.     Here  the  5. 17. 

aneroid  showed  an  elevation  of  1530  feet.  *  So  towards  the  south,  Strabo  16.  2 

Ms.  Lett.  21.  p.  766;  towards  the  north,  Plin.  H 

*  Heb    Sir;r2 .  see  Heb.  Lex.    Comp.  N.  6.  19. 

the  marginal  reading  5f  the  EngL  Version,         '  Gr.  6  Map<r6asj  Strab.  16.  2.  18.  p 
Am.  1,  5.  755,     So  too  i*olyb.  5.  45.  8,  9. 

*  See  above,  pp.  499,  528.  "  See  above,  pp.  5^0,  63L 
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mits  of  Lebanon  are  el-Keniseh,  (just  south  of  which  passes 
the  road  from  Beirut  to  Damascus,)  SQnnin,  and  the  peaks 
above  the  cedars.  The  first,  el-Keniseh,  is  marked  by  Peter- 
mann  at  7245  feet.*  SCinnin,  according  to  Marshal  Marmont, 
is  about  8300  English  feet.'  One  summit  above  the  cedars, 
Fum  el-Mizab,  was  found  by  Dr  De  Forest  in  1853,  to  be  9135 
feet.  Another  adjacent  peak,  Dahar  el-KOdhib,  was  estimated 
by  him  to  be  at  least  175  feet  higher  ;  in  all  9310  feet.  This  is 
the  highest  point  of  Lebanon.'  These  summits  thus  rise  about 
six  thousand  feet  above  the  BOka'a  and  its  water-shed  ;  *  but  the 
general  elevation  of  the  ridge  above  the  valley  is  of  course  much 
less. 

Anti-Lebanon,  on  the  other  hand,  has  its  highest  summit 
in  the  south,  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  estimated  at  9000  feet.'  This 
mountain,  although  in  a  sense  broken  off  from  Anti-Lebanon, 
yet  belongs  to  the  same  range.  North  of  esh-Sheikh,  Anti- 
Lebanon  consists  of  parallel  ridges  ;  low  at  first,  but  rising  into 
higher  summits  opposite  to  Zebedany  and  further  north.'  These 
ridges  diverge  more  and  more  towards  the  northeast ;  and  ulti- 
mately run  out  and  are  lost  in  the  desert  between  Hums  and 
Palmyra ;  leaving  the  mai^i  ridge  north  of  Lebweh  to  nm  on 
alone,  until  it  ends  in  the  great  plain  south  of  Hums.  The  east- 
em  declivity  of  Anti-Lebanon,  as  we  have  seen,  is  formed  by 
these  parallel  ridges,  with  plains  or  terraces  between.  The  few 
-streams  which  rise  high  up  in  the  mountain,  cut  their  way 
through  these  ridges  by  deep  gorges.  The  western  declivity  is 
steeper ;  and  has  also  its  gorges,  by  which  roads  descend. 
Anti-Lebanon,  with  the  exception  of  esh-Sheikh,  is  everywhere 
lower  than  Lebanon  ;  and  seems  to  tower  much  less  above  the 
great  valley. 

The  great  fountains  and  streams  which  burst  forth  in  the 
BOkiVa,  at  the  foot  both  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  have 
been  mainly  described  ;  except  the  Nahr  Berdony,  which  issues 
from  its  mountain  glen  at  Zahleh,  and  joins  the  Litany.  The 
Berdony  forms  the  dividing  line  between  the  province  of  the 
BOka'a  on  the  south,  and  that  of  Ba'albek  on  the  north. 

In  Anti-Lebanon  are  many  plains  or  basins,  some  of  them 
fertile ;  and  several  small  lakes  or  pools  of  water.  Such  are 
those  of  er-Ram,  at   Kefr   Kilk,  and   near   Deir   el-'Ashayir. 

'  Sec  his  Physical  Map,  1S51.  these  measurements  I  am  indebted  to  the 

•  That  is,  2525  French  metres,  or  7772  manuscript  commanications  of  Dr  l)e 
Par.  feet ;  see  Vovage  du  Due  de  Raguse,     Forest. 

II.   p.  225.     Ritter  XVII.  p.    11)2.     The  *  See  above,  pp.  499,  606,  631. 

observation  was  made  with  boiling  water.  *  See  above,  p.  432. 

*  WiM^Mibruch  made  the  hei^^ht  of  Fum  *  The  mountain  above  Bludan,  the  hii^h- 
eUMiz'ib  to  be  0(»2l  English  feet,  which  est  point  of  Anti-Lebanon  proper,  risi's  to 
Dr  De  Forest  considers   too    high. — For  the  height  of  6, SCO  feet ;  sec  above,  p.  480. 
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Besides  these  then  are  sud  to  be  many  sink-lioles,  where  the 
water  Boon  disappeais  and  descends  iuto  the  mountuin,  feeding 
those  immense  Babtemaeau  leeeiroira  which  eupply  the  great 
fountains.     In  Lebanon,  on  the  contnr}-,  only  a.  sin<!;le  lake  ia 
spoken  o^  Birket  Ltmtkn  or  Yemmdneli,  near  the  village  Yem- 
mdneh,  on  the  eastern  declivity.     It  li^'s  at  the  foot  of  eome  of 
the  loftiest  heights,  vest  of  Deir  el-Ahinar,  and  an  hour  and  a 
half  south  of  'Aineitoh.    It  is  a  beautjt'ul  kbe.     Dr  De  Forest  ' 
fonnd  it  a  mile  long  in  June ;  and  it  Iiad  been  twico  as  Ion;;  ia  ' 
the  spring.     But  it  dries  away  in  the  autumn,  from  the  failure 
of  its  principal  fountain  ;  which  is  fed  liy  the  snows  in  the  d'-ep 
gorges  above.     Here,  &cing  the   foanbiin,  arc  the    ruins  of  a 
temple,  fifty-sii  feet  long  by  thirty-«ix  feet  wide,  on  an  elevated  : 
platform  measnring  265  feet  by  205  feet.' 

The  sandstone  formations,  with  their  pine  groves,  co  frequent 
in  Lebanon,  rarely  appear  on  Anti-Lelinnon  ;  and  tliere  is,  in 
general,  moch  less  of  fertility  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former. 
The  limestone  rock  of  Anti-Lebanon,  according  to  Mr  Thomson, 
ia  &r  less  fbssili&roiu  than  that  of  Lcliauon  ;  and  appnwchea 
more  frequently  to  a'  s^ni-ciystalline  marble.  Indeed,  in  Anti- 
Lebanon  the  evidences  -of  volcanic  ofreucy  are  generally  mots 
abundant  and  striking ;  not  only  in'th^  nature  of  the  rock  and  < 
the  absence  of  fossils,  but  also  in  the  remarkable  fractiin-s  and 
'difdocations  of  the  strata,  the  fiaauree  jimi  gur^L's,  aii.l  tin.'  vuwt 
fields  of  porous  lava,  volcanic  tuff,  green-stone,  and  amorphous 
trap.  The  northern  portion  of  the  plain  of  the  Hfileh,  the 
whole  course  of  Wady  et-Teim  from  far  north  of  Kasheiya,  the 
vast  plain  south  and  southeast  of  Damascus,  and  the  southeast- 
ern side  and  southern  end  of  Jebel  «sh-8heikh,  are  almost 
entirely  volcanic.  Yet  we  have  seen  too  the  same  volcanic  for- 
mation at  the  monument  of  Hfirmul  near  Le^non  ;  and  we 
shall  meet  it  still  further  around  the  northern  end  of  "  that  goodly 
mountain." 

Turning  now  our  view  northwards  along  the  plain  and  vale  of 
the  Orontes,  we  find  the  river  pursuing  its  winding  course  in  a 
northerly  direction  as  far  as  to  the  latitude  of  Antioch  ;  where  it 
turns  westwards,  and  passes  through  a  mountain  gorge  to  the 
sea.  From  the  termination  of  Anti-Lebanon,  about  three  and  a 
half  hours  south  of  Hums,  until  the  hills  begin  to  rise  again  four 
hours  north  of  that  city,  the  river  is  bordered  on  the  east  only  by 
the  vast  plain,  extending  off  towards  the  east,  southeast,  and 
northeast,  almost  illimitably.  On  the  west  are  the  low  begin- 
nings of  the  Nusairiyeh  mountains.  Four  hours  north  of 
Hamah,  the  river  breaks  through  a  rocky  ridge,  at  Seij:ir,  and 
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enters  its  proper  valley,  having  the  mountains  of  the  Nusairiyeh 
on^the  west,  and  a  lower  range  of  hills  on  the  east.  This  valley 
is  about  two  hours  in  breadth,  is  in  some  parts  marshy,  and 
has  several  small  lakes.  ^ 

About  three  hours  north  of  Eibleh  the  river  spreads  out  into 
the  small  lake  of  Kedes,  sometimes  called  also  the  lake  of  Hums. 
It  is  about  two  hours  in  length  by  one  in  breadth  ;  and  its 
northern  end  is  about  two  hours  distant  from  Hums.  The  lake  is 
in  a  great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  artificial ;  being  formed  by  an 
ancient  dam  or  embankment  across  the  stream.  The  length  of  the 
embankment  is  from  four  to  five  hundred  yards.  It  is  nowhere 
more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  height,  and  seems  to  have 
been  often  rebuilt  or  repaired.  A  small  tower  stands  at  the 
northwestern  extremity  of  the  dam.  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  lake  is  a  small  island,  with  a  Tell  upon  it.' — From  the  lake, 
the  river  flows  on  through  a  broad  shallow  depression ;  but  as  it 
approaches  Hamah,  its  valley  is  two  or  three  hundred  feet  below 
the  adjacent  country.' 

This  lake  is  described  by  Abulfeda,  who  calls  it  Kedes, 
and  also  regards  it  as  artificial.  "  If  the  embankment  were 
destroyed,"  he  says,  "  the  water  would  flow  ofi*,  the  lake  would 
cease  to  exist,  and  would  become  a  river."  •  The  building  of 
the  dam  was  in  Abulfeda'b  day  referred  to  Alexander  the  Great. 
No  earlier  notice  of  the  lake  exists  ;  *  and  why  it  bears  the  name 
of  Kedes  is  unknown.  No  city  or  village  of  that  name,  ancient 
or  modem,  is  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  embankment  is  i)roba- 
bly  a  work  of  antiquity  ;  and  was  erected  in  order  to  raise  the 
water  of  the  river  to  such  a  height,  that  it  might  be  conducted  in 
canals  over  the  wide  adjacent  plains  for  the  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion. Some  of  these  canals  are  still  in  repair,  and  carry  the 
water  to  the  fields  and  gardens  ;  but  the  greater  number  are  in 
ruins.' 

Of  the  ancient  cities  along  this  portion  of  the  Orontes,  this 
is  not  the  place  to  speak  in  detail.  I  had  afterwards  a  distant 
view  of  Hums  ;  and  would  gladly  have  visited  Hamah  and 
Apamea ;  but  my  time  did  not  permit.  Of  all  the  towns 
between  Antioch  and  Eibleh,  only  Hamah  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture. 

»  Bnrckhardt  Tray,  in  Syr.  p.  135  sq.  AnnaL  Mod.  IV.  p.  218.     Wilkeii  Geach. 

W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth  Sac.  1848,  p.  der  Kr.  VI.  p  65. 

686  iq.  '  Polybius  speaks  of  a  lake  and  marsthes 

'  J.  L  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1854,  near  Laodicea ;  bat  gives  them  no  name. 

pp.  675,  676,  678.  Polvb.  5  45.  10. 

*  W.  M.  Thomson,  ib.  1848,  p.  684.  «' J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sac  1854,  pt 

*  Tab.  Syr  ed,  Kohler,  p.  157.     Comp.  67G. 


On  the  mj  oetween  Antioch  and  Ehmm  (HmnsX  ti>B  Bm»- 
■  rarium  Antonmi  specifies  the  following  towns  sod  d*  ' 

ApamU  ^^ 

LariM*       .  .  .  ,       ■.p.  XVI. 

Epi|Auui  (HaHitfli) .  .  .  *^  XYI       ' 

Antbnn       ....*>  XVt 

EmoM  "  Zn 

It  IB  worthy  of  Tem&rk,  that  these  distances  correepond  to  thfr 
rate  of  travel  at  the  present  day  with  liorecs,  reckoning  four 
Boman  miles  to  the  hoar,  as  we  have  dime  abnve  hetwpcn 
Ba'albek  and  Hums.*  From  Hamah  to  Hums  is  eight  btnirs  ; 
and  from  EDl'st  el-HodOc  to  Hamah  the  same.'  All  the  towns 
thus  specified  in  the  Itinerary  are  now  knr^wn. 

Apamea  of  Syria  lay  upon  the  hiUs  east  uf  the  lower  vallej  • 
of  the  Orontes.  It  was  a  dty  of  importaBce,  the  t>e3t  of  a  Chris- 
Dan  bishop  ;  and  continued  to  be  a  strmg  place  during  the  cen- 
turies of  the  crusades.*  Abulfeda  speaks  of  it  as  Famioh,  or 
Afiimieh.'  But  the  name  has  long  been  forgotten  in  those 
regions ;  having  been  sapeneded  by  uiat  of  a  modem  custle  near 
the  site,  Kol'at  el-llodit  Niebnhr  heard  of  this  clinnnc  of 
name  at  Aleppo ;  and  Borckbardt  in  181^  coajecturps  the  castle 
to  be  the  site  of  Apamea,  but  he  saw  no  ruins.*  Mr  Thomson, 
in  1846,  was  the  first  to  discover  and  descril'c  iho  cxtoni^ive 
ruins,  with  their  many  squares  and  magnificent  colonnades. 
They  lie  just  east  and  northeast  of  the  castle,  about  three  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  valley  of  the  Orontes.' 

Larissa  of  Syria  lay  midway  between  Apamea  and  Epi- 
phania.  It  was  a  place  of  some  note  ;  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop  ; 
and  some  of  its  coins  are  still  extant."  Its  position  corresponds 
precisely  to  that  of  the  fortress  of  Seijftr,  or  rather  of  Sheiz&r  as 
Abulfeda  writes  it,'  occupying  a  high  triangular  point  where  the 
Orontes  bursts  through  the  rocky  barrier  from  the  elevation  of 
Hamah,  and  enters  the  low  wet  plain  of  Apamea.  It  is  four 
hours  distant  from  both  Apamea  and  Hamah.  Fragments  of 
columns,  Corinthian  and  Doric  capitals,  a  sarcophagus,  and  other 

■  Itin.  Antonini,  p.  187 ;  cmnp.  lito  p.    Wilken  QeKh.  d.  Erann.  IL  pp.  272,  27^ 
194.  m.  ii  pp.  3,  0. 

■  See  kboie,  p.  536.  *  Tab  Sjrr.  pp.  26,  114. 

'  Irb;  Hnd  Manglea  were  eight  bours  '  Niebuhr  ReuebeBhr.  HI.  p.  97.  Bnrdc- 

in  trawlling  from  H»mah  to  Homa;  Tm».  hardt  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  ISl 

p,e5*[7J.J     BurokhaHt  WM  tall  houra  '  W.  M.  ThonaoninBiblioth.  3«o.  1848; 

on  the  wa<r  froia  Kn.'at  Madtk  to  Hkmah  ;  p.  68fi  aq.  comp.  I84T,  pp.  404,  407. 

but   he    trevellod   very  alowly;   Tnv.   p.  ■  Celkriua  ib.  II.  p.  364.     Mannert  Ih. 

H-2  sq.  VI.  i.  p.  360.— Le  QnieQ  OiieniChriA  O. 

'  CelUriui,   Notit.  Orbia   IL    p.    8S4.  p  917.— Eokhel   I>ooti.   NnrnmoT.  ILL  pL 

Manuert  «™^t.  der  Gr  and  Rom.  V[.  L  p.  821       Mionnet  Mid.  V.  p  364. 

SUO.    Le  Quieo  Oriena  Chriit   IL  910.  '  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kohler,  pp.  2B,  lia 
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remains  serve  to  mark  this  as  the  site  of  an  ancient  town.^     It 
was  already  recognised  as  Larissa  by  Albert  Schultens.'* 

Hamathy  called  in  Scripture  "  the  great,"  is  a  very  ancient 
city,  the  seat  of  a  Syrian  king,  who  was  an  ally  of  David  ;  and 
later  the  head  of  a  kingdom  or  province  which  included  Eiblah.' 
By  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  called  Epiphania,*  But  its 
ancient  name  remained  upon  the  lips  of  the  common  people ; 
and  it  is  now  known  only  as  Hamah.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of 
the  Orontes,  in  the  valley  and  on  the  acclivities.  The  population 
is  estimated  at  not  less  than  thirty  thousand.  One  of  the  curi- 
osities of  the  place  are  the  immense  Persian  wheels,  called 
N&'tlrah,  for  raising  water  to  the  upper  town.  Some  of  these 
are  seventy  or  eighty  feet  in  diameter,  and  raise  the  water  to 
nearly  that  height ;  being  driven  by  the  force  of  the  current. 
The  site  of  the  former  castle  is  a  lofty  mound  or  Tell,  like  those 
of  Aleppo  and  Hums.  There  are  few,  if  any,  traces  of  antiquity 
in  the  city.'  Hamah  was  the  native  place  of  Abulfcda,  the 
Arabian  geographer  and  historian  ;  ho  was  a  descendant  of 
Saladin,  and  head  of  the  royal  house  of  Hamah.* 

Aretliusa  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  others,  and  was  the 
seat  of  a  bishop.'  Its  position  midway  between  Epiphania  and 
Emesa  fixes  it  at  the  modem  village  of  Restun,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Orontes,  where  the  road  from  Hamah  to  Hums 
crosses  the  river  by  a  bridge  of  thirteen  arches.  The  river  here 
winds  along  a  chasm.  The  village  is  on  the  hill  above.  Portions 
of  walls  and  gateways,  the  Unes  of  the  streets,  some  pedestals  of 
columns,  and  a  few  coins,  are  all  that  remain  of  the  ancient 
city."  Abulfeda  describes  it  in  his  day  as  having  extensive 
ruins.*     It  was  recognised  by  Pococke  as  the  site  of  Arethusa.**' 

JEmeaay  now  Hums,  seems  not  to  reach  back  to  a  very  high 

*  Bnrckhardt^g  Trav.  in  Svr.  p.  143  sq.     Chrirt.  11.  915.     Abulfeda  Tab.  Syr.  ed. 

W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.'Sac.  1848,  p.     K'  hler,  pp.  108,  149,  191 Other  writew 

688  iq.  also  confound  Uaraath  and  Ilammath :  so 

'  See  his  Index  Geogr.  ad  Vit.  Saladin,  Adrichoniins  p.  107.    Some  have  regarded 

art.  Sjaizarum.     So  too  Pococke  II.  i.  p.  the    present   Hamah    as   Apamea ;    so  P. 

143.      Gesenius,    Notes   to    Burckhardt's  della  Yallo  IL  p.  134.     Le  Qnien  Orieus 

Trav.  in  Syr.  I.  p.  614  Germ.  Christ.  II.  910.     B&sching,  in  part,  XI.  i. 

«  Am.  «,  2.-2  Sam.  8,  9  sq.— 2  K.  28,  p.  333. 

83.— Reland  PaUest.  pp.  1 19,  120      Man-  *  Sec  De  Guisrnes  Hist  des  Huns,  Introd. 

nert  1.  c  p.  359.     Comp.  Raumer  Palust.  pp.  503,  504,  Germ. 

pi  113,  e<L  3 ;  where  however  he  wrongly  '  Cellarius  ib.  p.  357.     Mannert  1.  c.  p. 

reads  nan  Hamath  for  ran  Hammath,  358.     Le  Quien  Oriens  Christ.  H  915. 

in  Josh.  'l9,  35.                      "  '  "  Irby  and  Mangles  p    254.  [78.]     W. 

♦  For  the  coins  of  Epiphania,  see  Eckhel  M.  Tliomson  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1848,  p. 
Doctr.  Nummor.  III.  p.  312.  Mionnet  684.  For  the  coins,  see  Eckhel  Doctr. 
Med.  V.  p  231.  Nummor.  III.  p.  309.     Mionnet  Med.  V. 

•  Pococke  II.  I  p.    143.      Burckhardt  P  --•'»• 

Trav.  p.  146.   W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.         *  Tab.  Syr.  ib.  p.  22  ;  comp.  Not  9a 
Sue.   1848,    pp.  680-682 ;    also    in   Mi->s.     in  Add.  et  Corr.  prefixed. 
Herald,  1841,  p  862  so.   Le  Quien  Oriens         '"  Vol  II.  p.  142. 
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uitiqmty.  It  a  not  mmlioned  iti  Scripture  ;  and  the  earliest 
•noticeB  are  thoee  of  Btmbo  and  Pliiiy.  whn  speak  only  of  the 
EmeaeMa  as  a  people  or  tribe.'  Ptulemy  nanieft  Emetta  as  in 
the  district  (^  Apatnea;  uid  writera  of  the  third  UDd  fourth 
centoriea  often  mmitkui  the  city.'  Coins  (if  C'aracaUa  and 
HeHogab^ns  show  that  Emeaa  was  in  their  day  invested  with 
the  rights  of  a  Bomaa  ooIodj.*  It  was  ab^ady  celebrated  for  its 
s^en^d  temple  and  votBhip  of  the  sun  ;  the  daugbt^jr  of  the 
high  priest,  Jnlia  Domna;;  bad  aacendod  the  imperial  throne ; 
and  Helio^^aln^the  yomhfal  pnest,  gloriod  as  emperor  in  the 
title,  "  Sacierdoa  Dei  SoliRi"  *  It  «us  early  the  seat  of  a  Chris- 
tian bbhop ;  and  under  Diocletd&ii.  mnr  the  close  of  the  third 
centnry,  Bilvantu  its  biabop  saffeiinl  martyrdom.*  Under  the 
emperor  Constantiiie  a  nilendid  church  waR  erected  in  Eniesa.* 

With  the  other  (Jitsee  of  Syriji,  Eiiiesa  passed  under  the 
UnhanuBedaQ  d(»tDiDkm  in  A.  D.  6.3(>  ;'  and  during  the  following 
centuries  came  under  the  sway  of  the  succcBsive  dynasties,  the 
Ommiadee,  Tnlomdet,  Seljn^  and  others.'  Its  name  was  now 
Hems  or  Hnms ;  which  probably  bad  been  softened  by  tha 
Qxeefa  into  EmeBa.*  '  In  A.  D.  1090,  the  host  of  the  crusaders, 
after  the  capture  of  Antiocfa,  mfcriiiid  u])  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes  ;  toolc  poaseBsion  of  SheiE&i.  lliunah,  and  Hums,  which  ' 
opened  to  them  their  gates  ;  and  then  passed  down  along  the 
northern  end  of  Lebanon  to'Arha  and  the  coast.'"  The  city  in 
A.  D.  1130  resisted  successfully  tho  sieye  and  aasaults  of  Zenki 
the  Atabek  chieftain  ;  who  after  forty  days  drew  off  hie  forces." 
In  the  years  1157  and  1170,  Syria  was  ravaged  by  terrible  earth- 
quakes ;  by  which  Hums  was  well  nigh  destroyed."  Here  too 
took  place  a  great  and  decisive  battle,  ini  A.  D.  1281,  between 
the  Saracens  and  the  Mogols ;  in  which  the  latter  were  over- 
thrown, and  their  power  in  Syria  for  a  time  annihilated.'* 
During  these  centuries,  Tortosa  was  the  port  of  Hums." 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Belon,  on  his  ymj 

'  Strebo  rh  'EfucngniF  fftvai-,  16,  2.  10.  '  ConnUntii].  PorphyrogtiL   da   admin. 

p.  753.     Plinj"EiBe»eno8,"E.  19  or28.  Impcrio,    c    25,    p     69,     Xrf/i*,    frm   r* 

■  Ptol,  G«ogr.  5.  U.— llenidiui.  G.  8.  "Eftto-ira.  A  umllKr  inaluic*  ia  tfae  Anbio 
Ammian.  M»rcell.  1*.  26.     lb.  26.  18.  KhfilBaah.    Heb.    nxnbn.    Gr.    "EAmwa, 

■  For  tho  coin*  of  Emeia,  ue  Eckhel  (hat  it  Eluss,  id  the'doMrt  tow«rda  Sinai, 
Doctr.    NnmiB.    ID.   p.    811.        Mionn.t  gonlh  of  Hebron.     SeaVoLI.pp.  201, 20*. 

.  o     P;      '■       „  [i.iS6K|.fi65.1 

S™  Bbo™,  p.  621.  ..  wiIk»D  GMch.  dor  Xr.  L  p.  2*9  «. 

•  Emeb.  n.  E.  8.  18.  lb.  9.  6.     Several  „„..,.       .,    „        ,„.          ^          ^ 
of  the  bichops  of  Emau  are  named ;  Le  ^^'Xk^n  ib.  U.  p.  586. 

Qoien  Oriuns  Chrirt,  II.  887  aq.  "  De  Guignea  Hirt.  in*  Hnnt,  It  po, 

•  Soznnien.  H.  E.  3.  17.— See  moerallj  496,  627,  Genu.  IVHerbalot  BibUoO. 
for  Erae-n,  CollariuB  L  c,  n.  p.  867  »q.  Or.  art.  Hfvu.  Wilken  ib.  ni  it  [qi.  184, 
Mannett  1.  c  VL  i  p.  866.  186, 

'  See  above,  p.  528  '■  Wilken  ib  VII.  p.  667  iq. 

•  See    Indei  to  1>8   GnigiiM  Hilt  de*         "  Edriai  par  Janbat,  I.  p.  869. 
Bunt,  art  Hcauaa,  (ierm. 
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fix)m  Damascus  to  Aleppo,  passed  tlirough  Ba^albek  and  Hums. 
He. speaks  of  the  walls  of  the  latter  city  as  ancient  and  good, 
and  in  part  still  standing ;  though  the  houses  were  mostly  in 
ruins.*  Pietro  della  Valle  was  in  like  manner  at  Hums  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century.*  All  later  travellers,  who  have  passed 
between  Damascus  and  Aleppo,  have  of  course  taken  their  way 
through  Hums. 

At  the  present  day  Hums  is  a  city  of  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants  ;  of  whom  seven  thousand  are  Christians,  chiefly  of 
the  Greek  church.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  and 
fertile  plain,  which  in  some  directions  extends  quite  to  the  horizon. 
The  first  swell  of  Anti-Lebanon  is  three  and  a  half  hours  from 
the  city,  about  S.  by  W.  The  river  Orontes  is  hardly  a  mile 
distant  in  the  west  ;  and  from  it  the  city  is  supplied  with  water, 
brought  on  the  backs  of  animals  or  men.^  The  ancient  embank- 
ment of  the  lake  is  two  hours  from  the  city  ;  but  neither  the 
lake  nor  the  river  is  visible.  The  streets  are  in  general  paved 
with  square  blocks  of  basalt,  and  the  houses  are  mostly  of  the 
same  material  It  is  one  of  the  cleanest  cities  of  Syria.  There 
are  no  remains  of  ancient  buildings  ;  but  large  hewn  stones  and 
fragments  of  columns  of  granite,  basalt,  and  limestone,  are  every 
where  scattered,  and  testify  to  its  ancient  architecture.  The 
modem  walls  around  the  city  are  of  use  only  against  the  wild 
Arabs.*  Dr  De  Forest  found  Hums  to  be  1496  English  feet 
above  the  sea.' 

The  mound  or  Tell,  on  which  the  castle  of  Hums  was  built, 
and  which  we  afterwards  had  in  sight  for  several  hours  after  leav- 
ing Eibleh,  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  city.  Mr  Porter  estimates 
its  diameter  at  three  hundred  yards.*  Its  height,  according  to 
Dr  De  Forest,  is  one  hundred  and  one  feet.  It  was  surrounded 
by  a  broad  fosse.^  The  sloping  sides  were  formerly  laid  with 
small  square  blocks  of  basalt,  forming  an  escarpment  ;  por- 
tions of  which  only  now  remain.'  Around  the  summit  was  a 
wall  of  great  strength  ;  the  facing  being  of  large  limestone 
blocks,  while  the  middle  was  filled  up  with  rubble  embedded 
in  cement.  All  that  remains  of  the  castle  at  the  present  day, 
are  a  few  portions  of  the  exterior  towers  on  the  northern  wall 
The  summit  of  the  Tell  is  now  covered  with  heaps  of  rubbish. 
Among  these  are  seen  several  large  fragments  of  red  and  gray 

*  p.  Belon  Observat.  4to,  Par.  1656,  p.         •  J.  L.  Porter,  ibid.  p.  679  nq. 

165.     Paulas'  SammL  Th.  IL  p.  9.  ^  According  to  Pococke,  the  fosse  was 

'  Tom.  II.  p.  133.  **  about  twenty  feet  deep  and  thirty  paces 

'  £.  Smith  in  BibL  Res.  i«t  edit  III.  broad;"  over  it  was  a  bridge  of  several 

App.  p.  174.  arches;  II.  I  p.  141. 

*  See  J.  L.  Porter  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  "  Pococke  speaks  of  this  facing  as  still 
1854,  pp.  ft77-6SL  W,  M.  Thomsoo,  ibid,  extant  in  his  day ;  and  of  the  fortress  as 
184S,  pp.  «83,  684.  »'  a  large  ruined  castle ;-  II.  i.  p.  141. 

*  Ms.  Letter. 
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granite  columns  ;  the  miuunB  probably  of  Hotue  aneknt  tcmpl^ 
perhajM  that  of.  the  sun.  The  whole  character  and  position  ai 
the  cMtle  of  Htuns  is  said  to  bear  a  itrong  rest^mblance  to  that 
of  Aleppa  A  ntodem  Wely  with  a  white  doioe  crowns  the 
Bammit  of  the  Tell;  and  is  a  ccMwpicnouB  object  in  every  direc-<- 
tion. 

Laodicea,  according  to  Ptolemy,  vaa  the  head  of  a  dietrict, 
which  he  calls  Laodieene,  ctnnpriring  the  towns  of  Laodicea, 
Pa'radisns,  and  Jabruda.'  In  Ptolemy  and  in  the  PeutiDger 
Tables,  it  has  the  epithet  Scahioea  Laodii-ea;'  far  what  reaHoa 
is  not  known.  Polybios  mentionB  Laodicea  a^  noar  a  lake  and 
marshes.'  Strabo  and  PKny  epeek  of  it  as  "  at  or  in  Lebanon  ; " 
the  former  describes  it  as  at  the  northern  end  of  the  plain 
Harsyas,  or  the  Btth&'a.*  It  bears  the  like  epithet  on  coins 
of  Antoniuns  Pins  and  Oantcalla.*  Laodicea  was  a  Roman  col- 
ony, having  the  jua  Italicttrtt  ;'  and  became  also  the  seat  uf  a 
Chnatian  bidiop/  Those  ooticee  ezhatist  all  our  knowledge  of 
this  ancient  city. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  lUn.  Antonini  places  Lao- 
dicea^at  eighteen  Boman  mOes  south  ctf'  Emesa,  and  thirty-two 
north  of  Conna,  or  er^BAs  ;  while  the  Peutingcr  Tables  mark  it 
at  twenty  miles  from  Emesa  ;  and  Ptolomj,  at  lifteen  degree* 
of  latitude  sooth  of  the  sune  city.*  According  to  our  former 
proportion  of  fonr  Roman  miles  to  one  hour  of  travel,  the  dift- 
tance  between  the  two  cities  was  from  tour  and  a  half  ti)  five 
hours.  According  to  the  Itinerary  it  was  also  eight  hours  distant 
from  Connit,  or  er-Ras. 

Where  then  was  this  Laodicea  situated  ?  The  preceding 
distances  show  conclusively,  that  it  could  not  have  been  at  old 
JOsieh,  as  su^eeted  by  Lapie  and  others ;  •  for  JAsieh  is  at 
least  seven  or  eight  hours  diBtant  from  Hums,  and  not  more 
than  four  hours  from  er-RSs.'°  In  searching,  therefore,  through- 
out the  region  north  of  Ribleh,  for  some  spot  which  might  posn- 
bly  correspond  to  the  site  of  Laodicea,  I  could  find  none  deserv- 
ing any  attention,  except  the  high  mound  known  as  Tell  Neby 

'  PtoL  Geogr.  5,  14.  *  Li^.  I,  Dig.  ia  Ccnob.  $  8,  "  EM  et 

*  Gr.  ZicB^ltKra  AooMiHia.  In  nme  Luidioeni  colooia  in  Sjri>  Ctela,  mi  dl- 
coptes  oT  PCoIemj  it  ii  read  Ka^lmra,  viu  Sewrus  et  imperator  noMer  jni  lulid 
-vjihout  KDie.  The  epithet  i>  doabtlssi  ob  belli  clvilia  merits  coaceaut'  See 
from  the  Litiii,  Lniidieia  HeuhioMo,  u  Smith's  Diet,  of  Autt.  ut  Co/onta,  [k  317. 
Che  Tahlea  have  it ;   S<^.  X.  ed.  Scbe^b.  '  Kelnnd  Pilast.  p.   SIT.      Le    Qaieo 

*  ?olyb.  6.  *6.  10.  Oriens  Chri«t.  11,  Ml. 
■■•""■" ■  See  uboTe,  p.  686. 

'  See  Itin.  ed.  Partbei  et  I^nd.   Index 
cogno-     p.  8fiO.     W.  M.  Themian  in  Biblioth.  Sm. 
miDHnnu'.  1B48,  p.  694. 

*  E.  g.  tpi,  AiBdrr,  ''  r^  AijSJrr.  '*  Comp.  J.  1.  Porter  in  Bibliatb.  Sao 
Eckhel  Doctr.  Nnmm.  IlL  p.  S36.   Mion-     1S54,  p.  £73. 

DetM6d.  V.  p.  241. 
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Mindau,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orontes  somewhat 
more  than  two  hours  north  of  Eibleh.  There  is  a  modern  village 
on  the  side  of  the  mound  ;  while  the  summit  is  crowned  with  a 
white  Wely.  forming  a  conspicuous  object  on  every  side.  This 
Tell  is  visible  from  Eibleh,  and  we  had  it  in  sight  for  several 
hours  after  leaving  that  place. — The  thought  arose,  May  not  this 
Tell,  perhaps,  have  been  the  site  of  Laodicea  ? 

Mr  Porter  travelled,  in  1853,  from  Eibleh  to  Hums  along  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river.  Leaving  Eibleh  in  the  morning, 
about  6  o'clock,  at  8.15  he  was  opposite  Tell  Neby  Mindau  ;  and 
after  slight  delays  and  turning  out  of  the  road  to  visit  the  em- 
bankment at  the  lake,  he  reached  Hums  at  1.15.  This  would 
give  the  time  of  travel,  along  the  road,  at  not  much  over  four 
and  a  half  hours  ;  and  this  coincides  with  the  distance  of  Lao- 
dicea from  Emesa.'  The  position,  therefore,  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  site  of  the  former  city. 

On  examining  the  Tell  with  his  glass  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  Mr  Porter  "  could  plainly  see  extensive  ruins 
scattered  along  its  base."'  A  tributary  here  falls  into  the 
Orontes,  coming  from  a  fountain,  'Ain  et-Tanntlr,  and  a  small 
lake,  in  the  southwest ;  and  the  Tell  and  ruins  occupy  the 
angle  above  the  junction. — In  Sept.  1846,  Mr  Thomson  travelled 
from  Hamah  to  Eibleh  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  He 
visited  Tell  Neby  Mindau ;  and  is  the  first  and  only  traveller 
who  has  given  an  account  of  it.  The  Tell  is  on  the  tongue  of 
land  between  the  Orontes  and  its  tributary,  el-Mukadiyeh,  above 
the  junction.  A  ditch  drawn  from  one  stream  to  the  other, 
made  the  Tell  an  island.  Around  the  southern  base  of  this 
large  Tell,  are  spread  the  remains  of  an  extensive  ancient  city. 
They  consist  of  numerous  columns,  foundations,  and  small  por- 
tions of  the  original  wall ;  the  rubble  work  of  which  was 
Eoman  brick.  Mr  Thomson  says :  "  1  found  the  people  of  the 
Tell  breaking  up  the  columns  to  bum  into  lime ;  and  as,  in  this 
trap  region,  limestone  is  scarce,  this  process  of  destruction  may 
have  been  going  on  for  a  thousand  years ;  and  the  wonder  is, 
that  such  a  number  of  columns  have  escaped  their  barbarous 
sledges." ' 

Both  the  position,  therefore,  the  vicinity  of  the  lake,  and  the 
remains,  I  iave  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  that  in  Tell  Neby  Min- 
dau we  have  the  site  of  the  ancient  Laodicea  of  Lebanon. 

'J.    L.   Porter  in   Bibliotheca   Sacra,  see  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sac  1848, 

18r>4,   pp.    674-677.— The    following    is  p.  691. 

another  estimate :  From  Hums  to  the  lake,  *  J.  L.  Porter,  ibid.  p.  675. 

two  hours.   Length  of  the  lake,  two  hours.  '  W.    M.   Thomson,   in   Biblioth.   Sac. 

From  the  southwest  comer  of  the  lake  to  1848,  pp.  691,  692. — Or  De  Forest  also 

the  Tell,  one  hour.     In  all  Jive )ionrs,  but  confirms  orally    the    statements    of    Mr 

somewhat  circuitous.     For  the  first  two  Thomson, 
distances,  see  above,  p.  549.   For  the  last, 
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There  remain  now  the  ruins  at  old  Jiisieh  to  be  considered  ; 
and  the  question  arises,  can  they  be  identified  with  any  known 
ancient  city  ?     We  may  at  least  attempt  the  problem. 

We  have  seen  above,  that  the  Laodicene  of  Ptolemy  in- 
cluded the  three  towns  of  Laodicea,  Paradisus,  and  Jabruda.* 
The  first  we  have  just  determined.  The  last  is  obviously 
the  modem  Yebrtld,  situated  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  Anti- 
Lebanon,  some  ten  or  eleven  hours  north  of  Damascus,  and  an 
hour  and  a  half  W.  S.  W.  of  Nebk.  It  still  possesses  an 
ancient  church,  distinguished  for  the  beauty  and  solidity  of  its 
arcliitecture.*  It  appears,  then,  that  the  district  Laodicene  ex- 
tended from  Laodicea  in  a  southeasterly  direction  across  Anti- 
Lebanon  to  Jabruda  ;  and  that  Paradisus  lay  between  those 
two  places.  Now  Ptolemy  marks  Paradisus  at  ten  degrees  of 
latitude  south  of  Laodicea,  and  five  degrees*  of  longitude  east  of 
the  same  ;  and  that  well  accords  with  the  position  of  old  Jtisieh 
relative  to  Tell  Neby  Mindau.^  Again,  he  gives  the  latitude 
of  Jabruda  at  only  five  degrees  south  of  Paradisus,  which  is  evi- 
dently wrong  ;  while  he  places  Jabruda  fifteen  degrees  of  longi- 
tude east  of  Paradisus  ;  which  last  accords  with  the  relative 
position  of  old  Jtisieh  and  Yebrtld.  The  specifications  of 
Ptolemy  cannot,  of  course,  be  regarded  as  exact  ;  but,  in  the 
case  of  groups,  they  serve  to  mark  the  relative  positions  of 
the  places  named  together,  as  they  lay  before  the  mind  of  the 
geographer.  In  the  present  instance,  they  seem  to  point  defi- 
nitely to  old  Jilsieh  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Paradisus. 

Paradisus  is  simply  named  by  Straba  and  Pliny  ;  *  and  is 
nowhere  mentioned  as  an  episcopal  seat. 


Saivrday  June  \2tli.  This  morning,  after  completing  our 
observations  at  Ribleh,  we  })repared  to  set  03"  for  el-Husn,  on 
our  way  to  Beinlt.  It  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  sadness, 
that  I  gave  up  finally  the  idea  of  visiting  Hums,  Haraah,  and 
Antiocb.  Mr  Robson,  my  companion,  was  ready  to  take  that 
route.  But  the  heat  of  summer  had  already  come  ;  my  health 
was  hanging  by  a  slender  thread  ;    and  it  seemed   important, 

*  For   an   account   of   these  mins,   see  autumn  of  1852,  and  again  in  1 853 ;  see 

above,  p.  544 ;  and  especially  J.  L.  Porter  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1854,  pp.  441  sq.   446 

in  Bibliotli.  Sac.  1854,  pp.  671,  672.  sq.  also  p.  689  sq. 

"^  Soc  above,  p.  554.  *  Ptol  5.  14  ;  e.  g. 

'  Tliis  is  doubtless  the  KAfiua'Iau/3poi58«i/,  ^    ,        ^      ,  ^   „       «« 

-  ('lima  Janibrudonun,"  of  the  ecclesias-  rTralnru^*  %^       S.S 

ticul  Xotituf ;  as  Ala'lula,  three  hours  fur-  Jabruda  70  8S.<J0 

ther  .south,  is  the  K\ifxa  MayKovSav  of  the 

same;  U.  land  Palfest.  p  217.    Both  these         '  Strabo  16.  2.  19.  p.  756.     Plin.  H.  N 

places  were  visited  by   Mr  Porter  in  the  5.  19  or  28. — Cellarius  1.  c.  p.  374. 
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tliat  I  should  leave  Beirtit  by  the  steamer  of  June  22nd,  rather 
than  delay  for  a  month  or  even  a  fortnight  longer.  Reluctantly, 
therefore,  I  turned  my  course  westwards  ;  and  the  event  proved 
that  I  desisted  from  my  journeyings  none  too  soon. 

Our  journey  of  to  day  lay  around  the  northern  end  of 
Lebanon,  to  the  great  fortress  formerly  known  as  el-Husn  el- 
Akr&d,  "  Castle  of  the  Kurds  ;  "  now  called  simply  el-Husn.  A 
main  object  was  to  examine  the  character  of  the  tract  lying 
between  Lebanon  and  the  mountains  of  the  Nusairiyeh  further 
north.  In  a  direct  line  the  distance  from  Ribleh  to  the  fortress 
would  not  be  much,  if  any,  over  eight  hours ;  but  the  long  circuit 
which  we  had  to  make  on  account  of  the  difficult  and  marshy 
nature  of  some  of  the  intervening  ground,  prolonged  our  day's 
journey  to  nine  and  a  half  hours. 

We  crossed  the  river  by  the  ford  above  described  ;  *  and  left 
the  north  bank  at  9  o'clock.  Our  course  at  first  was  north. 
After  fifteen  minutes  we  saw  el-Husn,  bearing  N.  30^  W.  At 
9.45  we  again  struck  the  Orontcs  in  one  of  its  meanderings  ; 
and  then  turned  our  course  more  northwesterly.  Tlie  plain  was 
a  dead  level  ;  the  soil  hard  and  gravelly,  and  fertile  only  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  canals  led  through  it  from  the  river  ;  of  which  we 
crossed  several.  Much  of  our  way  at  first  was  by  short  cuts 
through  tilled  fields  ;  which  the  guide  seemed  to  know  well. 
At  10.30  wp  reached  'Ain  et-Tannilr,  a  good  sized  fountain  in 
the  plain  ;  having  north  of  it  a  small  winding  lake.  This  is  the 
source  of  the  stream  el-Mukadiyeh,  which  joins  the  Orontes  at 
Tell  Neby  Mindau.  That  Tell  was  here  about  an  hour  distant 
E.  N.  E.  The  village  of  Zeiteh  lay  in  the  opposite  direction, 
about  the  same  distance  W.  S.  W. 

At  10.50  there  was  by  our  path  a  small  milestone,  with  a 
Greek  inscription  now  illegible.  In  five  minutes  more  we 
crossed  a  pretty  stream  brought  from  a  fountain  some  distance 
on  the  left,  and  running  along  the  east  side  of  a  lower  meadow- 
like tract,  through  which  meanders  a  small  brook.  This  vale 
forms  the  western  extremity  of  the  j)lain  ;  and  the  ground  begins 
to  rise  immediately  from  it.  Just  here,  on  its  western  side,  we 
came  at  11.05  to  el-Buweidah,  a  ruined  village  ;  now  occupied 
by  an  encampment  of  Arabs,  dwelling  mostly  in  Iwoths  and 
in  tents  covered  with  mats. 

Here  at  Buweidah  we  came  again  among  black  basaltic 
stones  and  rocks  ;  and  the  trap  formation  continued  around  the 
whole  northern  end  of  Lebanon  quite  to  the  vicinity  of  Sheikh 
Muhammed.  The  ground  rises  from  el-Buweidah  very  gradually 
at  first.     At  11.30  the  whole  lake  of  Hums  came  into  view  ;  the 

'  See  aboye,  p.  543. 
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island  in  its  southern  part  appearing  like  a  tnmcated  TeD. 
The  lofty  castle  of  Hmns  was  also  now  in  sight.  At  11.45  we 
fleemed  to  come  out  upon  a  plateau  ;  and  at  12  o'elook,  had  the 
island  in  the  lake  and  the  castle  of  Hums  in  a  line,  bearing 
N.  E.  by  E.  The  ruins  of  a  village,  Um  el-Hftratein,  the  hovels 
built  of  black  basalt,  followed  at  12.05 ;  and  just  beyond  was  aa 
encampment  of  Arab  tents.  At  12.30  was  another  ruined  vil- 
lage of  like  black  stones,  el-Euneiyiseh.  Here  was  one  tolerably 
large  building,  which  we  could  not  make  out.  Under  one  of  its 
doorways,  leading  through  a  thick  partition  wall,  we  rested  and 
took  lunch ;  that  being  the  only  shaded  spot  that  we  could  find. 

Setting  off  again  at  1.45,  we  passed  a  water-bed  at  2.05, 
running  down  northeast  towards  the  lake.  At  2«15  there  was 
another  black  ruined  viUage,  Huneider  ;  and  Arab  booths  near 
it.  At  2.30  we  came  out  upon  the  height  of  land,  a  plateau  of 
some  width,  having  many  shrub  oaks. 

Thus  &r  we  had  been  gradually  ascending  the  eastern  decliv- 
ity of  the  broad  and  low  slope,  which  we  could  everywhere  see 
running  out  and  down  from  the  termination  of  the  great  massee 
of  Le^non,  towards  the  east,  the  northeast,  and  the  north. 
This 'Slope  descends  very  gradually.  Large  tracts  of  it,  near 
Lebanon,  are  covered  with  mrests  of  shrub  oaks  and  other  trees  ; 
presenting  a  green  and  pleasing  appearance.  While  thus  the 
eastern  portion  of  Lebanon  was  seen  to  end  on  our  left,  we  now 
had  in  sight  a  lower  ridge  running  out  from  this  part  towards 
the  northwest,  in  front  of  the  more  western  portion.  The  north- 
western end  of  this  ridge,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  is  the 
northernmost  point  of  Lebanon.  This  ridge  was  now  on  our 
left  ;  and  along  its  northeastern  side  lies  the  deep  valley  of  the 
Wady  Khalid,  with  a  stream,  the  remotest  source  of  the  Nahr 
cl-Kebir.  On  our  right  we  could  everywhere  look  down  along 
the  slope  to  lower  ground  west  of  the  lake  of  Hums.  This  tract 
appeared  level,  and  was  better  cultivated.  Indeed,  along  our 
path  we  had'  seen  very  little  tillage  since  leaving  el-Buweidah. 

Thus  far  the  whole  region  seems  to  be  drained  eastwards. 
But  on  this  height  of  land  we  could  now  look  off  westwards,  and 
see  not  only  the  fortress  el-Husn,  but  also  the  mountains  in  the 
nortliwest  beyond,  along  the  coast  north  of  Tortosa. 

Indeed,  after  a  few  minutes,  we  struck  the  head  of  a  side 
Wady,  running  west  to  Wady  Khalid  ;  and  kept  along  its 
northern  brow  above,  having  occasional  glimpses  into  its  depths. 
At  2.40  there  was  another  ruined  village,  Harba'ana,  with  its 
hovels  of  black  stones  ;  and  five  minutes  beyond  it  we  stopped 
at  a  veiy  rude  and  singular  tomb. 

This  tomb  has  the  form  of  a  rude  quadrangular  enclosure, 
five  or  six  feet  high,  with  walls  four  feet  thick.     On  the  south 
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ride  is  a  doorway  leading  into  an  area  or  broad  passage  ;  on  each 
ride  of  which,  and  at  the  end  opposite  the  door,  are  two  tiers  of 
niches,  one  above  the  other,  for  dead  bodies  ;  the  ends  being 
towards  the  area.  There  are  ten  niches  in  each  tier  on  the 
sides  ;  and  eight  in  each  tier  at  the  end  ;  in  all,  fifty-six  niches. 
The  divisions  between  the  niches  are  formed  by  thin  stones  of 
black  basalt,  roughly  hewn  and  set  on  their  edges.  The  floors 
are  of  similar  stones  ;  while  the  upper  covering,  or  roof,  is  formed 
by  long  stones  of  a  like  kind  laid  over  each  upper  niche,  and 
sloping  a  little  outwards.  There  is  no  trace  of  mortar  or  plaster. 
The  niches  are  about  six  feet  deep,  by  two  feet  broad  and  three 
and  a  half  feet  high.  Only  those  on  the  east  side  are  still  per- 
fect ;  the  rest  have  been  more  or  less  thrown  down.  On  a  rough 
stone  outside,  at  the  right  of  the  doorway,  are  the  remains  of  a 
Greek  inscription,  very  rudely  cut,  and  so  much  weather-worn  as 
to  be  illegible.  We  could  make  out  only  the  words  TIC 
TINft)N,  forming  one  line.  Mr  Robson,  who  had  been  at  Pal- 
myra, was  struck  with  the  rude  resemblance  of  the  structure  to 
the  splendid  tombs  around  that  city.  The  general  plan  is  the 
same.^ 

After  a  delay  of  ten  minutes  we  passed  on  ;  and  could  now 
look  down  the  side  Wady  to  its  junction  with  Wady  Khalid,  and 
see  the  brook  of  the  latter,  the  main  branch  of  the  river  el-Kebir, 
some  three  or  four  hundred  feet  below  us.  We  descended  along 
the  steep  northern  bank  of  the  Khalid  ;  and  were  now  again 
completely  environed  by  mountain  scenery.  The  last  ridges  of 
Lebanon  were  on  our  left,  green  with  shrubs  ;  while  the  high 
bank  on  our  right  was  in  like  manner  green,  rocky,  and  precipi- 
tous. At  3.30  we  came  down  to  the  stream  at  a  mill ;  just 
where  the  Wady  opens  out  into  a  sweet  valley,  well  watered  and 
fertile,  passing  on  northwest.  Here  also  comes  in  another  broad 
fertile  valley  from  the  northeast,  now  full  of  fields  of  wheat. 
We  could  not  see  its  northeastern  extremity  ;  but  the  rise  from 
it  in  that  quarter  to  the  plateau  whence  we  had  descended,  did 
not  seem  to  be  great. 

We  now  continued  our  course  down  Wady  Khalid,  north- 
west. At  4  o'clock  there  was  an  Arab  encampment  in  the 
valley  ;  and  we  passed  two  large  cemeteries,  where  these  noma- 
dic Arabs,  from  a  great  distance  round  about,  bury  their  dead. 
At  4.15  the  small  village  of  Musheirifeh  was  on  the  right  hand 
hill  ;  and  we  approached  the  end  of  the  valley,  where  it  issues 
into  the  fine  plain  or  basin  known  as  el-Bukei'a.  Here,  just  on 
our  left,  was  the  northwestern  end  of  the  outlying  ridge  of  Leba- 
non above  described.    It  forms  the  extreme  northern  point  of  all 

'  See  the  delineution  of  tombs  in  Wood*8  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  Plates  8G-42,  and  55-57. 
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LelxuioD ;  is  green  and  beantifhl,  beint;  covered  with  t;limbs  ; 
and  staoda  fortb  a  fitting  termination  of  the  noble  mountain. 

Tbe  existence  of  tliis  fine  plain,  el-Bukei'a,  time  embosomed 
among  the  hilla,  was  qoite  unexpected  ti>  me.'  It  extends  froni 
northeast  to  soathwest  between  three  and  four  hnure  in  length  ; 
its  broadest  part,  between  the  mouth  of  Wady  KhSlid  and  tbe 
castle,  being  about  two  hours.  Its  form  is  an  oval,  rather  than 
a  parallelc^^ram ;  tbe  northwestern  ride,  however,  being  more 
.  nearly  stnught.  It  is  bounded  in  tbe  sontheaEt  by  the  last  njiurs 
and  bills  of  Lebanon  in  that  qoarter,  south  of  the  DorthemuioeC 
point  of  Lebanon,  where  we  now  stood,  Towards  the  north- 
east, it  u  shut  in  by  the  western  part  of  the  great  slojie  run- 
ning down  north  from  Lebanon,  as  above  described  ;  which 
however,  just  here,  is  severed  from  Lebanon  by  the  deep  gulf 
of  Wady  Khfilid.  Further  towards  the  nortli  are  the  ridges  of 
ihe  Nusairiyeb  mountains ;  from  which  &  lower  ridge,  or  range  of 
hills,  extends  out  southwest  eJiong  the  whole  wostern  Bide  of  el- 
Buhei'a ;  forming  the  divisitni  and  broiid  step  between  it  mid 
the  great  lower  puin  along  the  coast.  T  his  range  declines  grad- 
ually towards  tbe  southwest  ;  and  along  that  part  of  the  Bukci'a 
rises  much  less  above  the  pUi^. 

The  river  el-KeMr  enters  the  Bukej-a  from  Watly  KhSlid, 
and  passing  down  to  its  southwestern  extremity,  there  brenka 
through  the  low  western  ridge  by  a  gorye  to  tliL-  lower  wrstorn 
plain.  This  gorge  ia  said  to  be  in  some  parts  narrow  and  rocky  ; 
in  others  wide,  and  cultivated.  In  tlie  Bukei'a  iteelf  are  several 
fountains,  large  and  small,  and  some  marshes  ;  hut  the  Kebir  is 
the  only  permanent  stream  that  enters  it  from  any  quarter.  It 
receives  all  the  waters  of  the  plain  itself ;  and  is  the  only  stream 
that  issues  from  it.  The  Bukei'a  is  exceedingly  fertile  ;  and  is 
well  cultivated.  The  owners,  or  at  least  the  tillers  of  its  soil,  are 
Christians  of  the  Greek  church. 

The  road  by  which  we  had  travelled  thus  far,  passes  on  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Kebir  to  the  Jisr  el-Aswad,  or  black  bridge, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  plain.  There  it  crosses  the  river  and 
strikes  oyer  tbe  low  line  of  hills  to  the  western  plain ;  where 
after  a  time  it  again  crosses  the  Kebir  by  the  Jisr  el-Abyad,  or 
white  bridge,  said  to  be  three  and  a  half  or  four  hours  distant 
from  the  other.— From  the  spot  where  we  now  were,  in  the 
mouth  of  Wady  Khulid,  there  is  a  direct  path  across  the  plain 
to  the  castle,  which  now  stood  out  conspicuously  before  us  ;  the 

'  Burchliardt  ssyi  not  ■  word  of  Ihe  monntaui  (el-Hosn)  and  tbe  Dorthem  «Dd 

plam  ;    Trav.    p.    158  fq.      Buchinfrham  of  Lehsnon,  there  inlervsnMii  plain,  calleJ 

mentioni  and  piniiBi  it,  as  Wadj  el-HuBU;  el-Bukei'a,    in   which   we   a   nnmber  of 

but  gives  no  idea  of  iu  character  or  pwi-  TurlLiniii:  settlemsDts ;"  BiU.  Rei.  1ft  adtt. 

tion ;  Arab  Tribes  p.  RDIt.     Dr  Smith   in  111.  App.  p.  181. 
18ft4   merclj  any:  at   it:  "Between  Iliia 
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distance  being  about  two  hours  to  the  foot  of  the  western  hills. 
But  in  consequence  of  the  marshy  nature  of  the  ground,  the 
guide  and  muleteers  were  unwiUing  to  venture  by  that  road  at 
this  season  of  the  year ;  lest  the  animals  might  be  swamped. 
It  was  therefore  decided  to  make  a  circuit  around  the  northern 
part  of  the  plain,  following  at  first  the  eastern  hills.  We  did 
BO  ;  and  were  thus  nearly  three  and  a  half  hours  in  reaching  the 
point  at  which  we  aimed,  only  two  hours  distant  from  our  start- 
ing place. 

We  crossed,  therefore,  the  river  el-Kebir,  along  which  we  had 
thus  far  travelled,  by  a  bridge  with  a  high  arch,  called  Jisr  el- 
Kamar.  Our  path  lay  along  over  the  ends  of  the  low  hills  jut- 
ting out  from  the  great  slope  above.  On  these  we  passed  several 
other  ruined  villages  of  black  stones,  without  learning  their 
names.  We  met  also  a  large  herd  of  neat  cattle,  and  another 
of  bufialos.  The  latter  are  quite  at  home  in  this  marshy 
plain ;  as  also  in  the  Hilleh.  At  6  o'clock  we  crossed  the  direct 
road  from  Hums  to  Tripoly,  coming  down  from  the  slope  on  our 
right,  and  passing  through  the  Bukei'a  to  cross  the  hills  in  the 
southwest  quarter,  and  so  reach  the  Jisr  el-Abyad  in  the. west- 
em  plain.  Before  coming  to  this  road,  we  had  passed  two  quite 
lai^e  fountains  on  our  left  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  with  consider- 
able streams  running  to  the  Kebir.  It  was  to  avoid  these,  that 
we  had  made  this  circuit.  Our  path  soon  left  tlie  hills,  and 
turned  across  the  northern  and  higher  part  of  the  plain  direct 
towards  the  castle.  The  way  led  through  rich  cultivation,  and 
among  fields  of  the  finest  wheat  I  had  yet  seen  ;  not  surpassed 
even  in  Galilee  or  in  the  Ghor.  We  crossed  several  water- 
courses, but  no  running  stream.  There  was  a  rather  large 
water-bed,  now  dry,  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  western  range, 
and  not  far  distant  from  it  ;  which  I  suppose  to  come  from  the 
long  Wady  Rilwid  in  the  north,  described  by  Burckhardt.*  At 
length  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  western  hills,  below  the  castle  ; 
and  here  at  7.30  we  encamped,  near  a  small  fountain. 

From  our  tent  the  castle  was  not  visible  ;  though  we  ascer- 
tained its  direction  to  be  W.  by  N.  On  the  hill  side  above  us 
was  the  poor  village  Tellet  Hana,  fifteen  minutes  distant.  Here 
Jirjis  bou<)cht  provisions  for  us  ;  receiving  thirty  eggs  for  one 
piastre.  But  he  was  quite  indignant,  and  felt  himself  imposed 
upon,  when  he  afterwards  found,  that  the  common  rate  was  forty 
for  a  piastre. 

Just  southwest  of  our  tent  was  the  ruin  of  a  large  building, 
apparently  of  the  middle  ages.  An  end  wall  was  standing, 
having  on  its  inner  side  the  outline  of  a  large  pointed  arch,  as 

*  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  157. 
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if  once  bdongiiig  to  a  laine  ball ;  and  also  loopholes,  Id  nnotber 
part  waa  a  iaage  bw  vaait.  These  seemed  mmt  like  the  rtinainfl 
of  a  small  fortreao;  or  poBdbly  of  a  convent.  The  northern 
point  of- Lebanon,  and  we  mouth  of  Wudy  Khalid  adjacent, 
bore  from  na  8.  bj  E.  A  portion  uf  Aoti-Lubiinon  was  also 
Tudble,  in  the  directi(»i  of  BiWh. 

Daring  oar  journey  to  day  we  paased  several  Arab  cncaiiip-i 
menta ;  but  no  inhabited  village,  except  the  miseruble  one  of  Mo* 
fiheirifeh.  Otherwise  the  coantiy  along  our  road  seemed  deserted. 
There  ia  also  a  stnkingdifiereQCc  botwcea  the  eaKtern  and  western 
slopes  of  thJB  great  wateinrfied.  Ou  the  east,  so  far  a«  we  saw 
it,  the  soil  is  hard,  rocl^,  and  gravelly  ;  the  vegetation  scanty, 
and  the  cropa  very  li^t.  Bvtry  step  as  ne  ascended,  the  soil 
gfew  better ;  and  on  th^  higheet  plateau  we  came  among  gre«i 
shrube  and  ^rass.  The  aspect  continued  to  improve  as  we  de- 
scended, quite  to  this  noble  baain  ;  which  seems  to  resemble  the 
r^on  of  Zebedftny  more  than  &ny  other. 

Sunday,  June  ISth. — TJua  was  emphatically  a,  day  of  rest ; 
of  which  I,  at  least,  stood  mnch  in  need.  There  was  a  fountain 
near  ns,  and  several  small  trees ;  but  their  foliage  yielded  no 
abade.  The  air  was  hot,  and  iho  sun's  rays  fierce ;  so  that  our 
tent  was  anything  but  comfortahle. 

Monday  Morning,  June  l4//i. — We  climbed  early  up  tb« 
long  and  steep  ascent,  to  the  fonrows  cl-IIu»n  ;  which  we  reached 
in  fifty-five  minutes  from  our  place  of  encampment. 

This  is  a  very  large  and  strong  fortress,  standing  out  on  a 
high  and  commanding  point  of  the  range  of  hills  ;  overlooking 
towards  the  north,  and  almost  isolated  by,  a  deep  valley  or  notch 
extending  from  east  to  west  obliquely  through  the  whole  ridge, 
and  cleaving  it  almost  to  the  base.  As  we  approached  from  the 
east  on  Saturday,  we  had  noticed  a  valley  on  our  right,  widch 
seemed  to  come  down  from  behind  the  castle  ;  but  we  did  not 
then  perceive  its  importance.  We  could  now  see,  that  this 
valley  afibrds  an  easy  passage  through  the  ridge.  It  was  through 
this  pass  that  Titus  marched,  when  he  encamped  by  the  sab- 
batical river  ;'  and  through  it  at  the  present  day  lead  the  great 
roads  from  Hamah  to  Tripoly,  and  from  Hums  to  Tortosa  its 
former  port.  The  water-shed  in  this  notch  is  north  of  and  under 
the  castle  ;  the  ascent  from  the  Bukei'a  being  short  and  gentle ; 
while  towards  the  west  the  valley  is  much  longer,  as  we  after- 
wards found  in  travelling  through  it  for  a  time.  To  command 
this  important  pass  the  castle  el-Husn  was  obviously  erected. 

The  fortress  is  nearly  square  externally  ;  with  the  usu^  com- 
plement of  towers  and  baations  along  its  outer  wall ;  but  no 

'  Jos.  B.  J.  7.  5.  1.     See  the  neit  Socliou,  near  the  beginDing. 
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bevelled  stones.  We  rode  into  it  from  the  east  through  steep 
vaulted  passages  and  covered  ways  ;  and  after  thus  ascending 
for  a  time  dismounted  in  an  open  area.  A  whole  village  of 
Fell&hin  have  their  hovels  here  within  the  castle ;  and  their 
village  is  called  KfiFat  el-Husn,  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
outside,  which  is  known  simply  as  el-Husn.  Within  the  square 
outer  enclosure,  and  occupying  its  middle  part,  is  another  inner 
and  higher  citadel ;  surrounded  in  part  by  a  fosse  with  rain- 
water, collected  from  the  higher  hills  in  the  west  and  southwest. 
This  citadel  is  built  up  on  all  sides  with  sloping  work,  as  if 
encasing  a  mound  or  rock  within  ;  not  merely  to  form  the  foun- 
dations of  the  towers,  as  at  Jerusalem  and  e«h-Shftkif,  but  carried 
up  between  the  towers  and  almost  to  their  top.  Both  this 
sloping  work  and  the  towers  are  built  of  smooth  hewn  stones, 
with  no  trace  of  a  bevel ;  and  the  former,  my  companion  said, 
was  like  the  outer  casing  of  the  mounds  at  Hums  and  Aleppo, 
which  he  had  seen. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  citadel,  and  connected  with  it  by  a 
wall  resting  against  the  sloping  work,  but  not  built  into  it,  is  a 
square  tower  of  regular  rustic  architecture  ;  that  is,  with  a  wide 
slanting  bevel  two  inches  deep.  On  its  west  side  is  a  portal 
with  a  regular  pointed  arch  ;  and  above  this  two  sculptured  lions 
are  built  into  the  wall.  This  tower  of  course  is  the  work  of  the 
crusaders. 

This  fortress  is  now  the  seat  of  government  for  the  district 
el-Husn.  The  Mutsellim  or  governor  resides  in  the  citadel  ; 
but  has  no  soldiers.  More  than  sixty  villages  are  enumerated  in 
Dr  Smith's  lists  of  the  district  el-Husn  ;  and  there  are  doubtless 
many  others.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Nusairiyeh  ;  the 
Christians  of  the  Greek  church  occupy  several  villages  ;  the  peo- 
ple in  and  around  the  castle  are  Muslims  ;  and  there  are  some 
Turkmiin  settlements.* — We  did  not  enter  the  citadel.  Burck- 
hardt  describes  it  as  seventy  paces  in  breadth  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty  in  length,  with  a  lofty  arched  passage  leading  up  into 
it ;  and  containing  many  apartments  and  a  large  hall  of  the  best 
Gothic  architecture,  with  arches  intersecting  each  other  along 
the  roof." 

The  view  from  the  bastions  of  the  castle,  in  various  directions, 
is  extensive  and  grand.  In  the  south  and  S.  S.  E.  the  eye  rests 
on  the  last  ridges  and  spurs  of  that  "  goodly  mountain,  even 
Lebanon  ; "  of  which  we  here  had  a  new  and  entirely  different 
aspect.  Being  now  on  its  north-northwestern  quarter,  we  saw 
the  high  ridge  above  the  cedars  obliquely  from  a  new  direction. 

*  E.  Smith  in  BibL  Res.  Ist  edit  UI.        '  Trav.  in  Sjnr.  p.  15S. 
App.  p.  181. 


064'  '  evl'at  KL-Hua*.  tftxiiL 

It  lien  aeemai  -to  fiHon  ad  inunsBBe  com,- .with  itoWHttm-Blff 
tcFwardftthesreei.    We  nw  thu  more  diilaiieilya&enMidK-'   - 

The  eastern  Tisw  takes  in  the  iaiko  of  Hnina,  aBcl  Ae  vUttt 
oftheOnmtes  aconnd  it ;  as  also  all  the  atntbsm  part  of' Aati' 
IjebaDOn  IxTDDd. .  The  vhola lake  ms  Tisibk^'excmttlia  dmA- 
em  extremity ;  the  islaDd  was  quite  distiiHit.  Hobmi  wm  not 
seen ;  being  hidden  by  mme  of  the  laat  failla  of  tJia  Vank^vh 
mooniains,  whioh  ran  down  in  that  jqnartei.  BiUefa  itaiif  waa 
not  vifliblfl ;  bat  tins  trees  of  Zeni'a,  just  «ast  of  Stj-'wieM  in 
view.  Betweoi  the  gieat  slope  from  Lebanon^  whiA -wto  ted 
croesed,  and  the  ^oiuilydL  hills  in  the  nor^  weooald  kipa  asa 
an  appatentl;  level  ttaet,  without  hill  (w  Keaeral  anarennesv^aK- 
tendi^  weetwarda  to  the  isther  gradoal  Iral  shoitev  deaoant'  -of 
tiuee  or  four  hnndied  feet  into  the  rich  Bnkei'a  nt  our  feet. 

TowBids  the  west,  the  view  from  the  castle  wtis  sliut  ia  by ' 
the  higher  hUls  dose  at  hand  en  the  west  and  eoiiEbwest ;  and 
by  others  more  remote  in  the  northwest.  We  could  therefore 
only  look  down  the  vaJimy  and  oot  through  the  notch,  in  the 
direction  from  W.  by  N.  to  W.  K.  W.  Hero  the  eye  rested  <M, 
the  glittering  whtos  of  the  Heditertaaean  in  the  oei^fahourhood , 
of  TortoBo,  as  we  were  told.  Newer  at  hand,  thour^h  stiU  fivo ' 
hours  distant,  was  the  {peat  fintreis  known  ne  Buij  Safita^ 
whioh  guarded  one  (tf  the  paasea  between  Hjnimh  and  Tortosa.* ' 
In  the  valley  below  us,  forty  niinates  distant,  whp  the  convent 
of  Miir  Jirjis  (St.  George),  to  which  we  afterwards  came. 

The  striking,  and  to  me  unexpected  feature  in  the  prospect 
was,  that  on  the  one  side  we  could  see  the  lake  of  Hums,  and 
on  the  other  the  Mediterranean. 

Quite  a  number  of  vilh^es  are  clustered  below  the  castle,  or 
lie  in  sight  from  it.  In  the  southeast,  a  quarter  of  an  hoar 
distant,  ia  H^rat  et-Turkm&n  ;  more  easterly  and  further  down 
ie  Burj  'Aduz  ;  and  in  a  direction  between  the  two,  and  lower 
down  out  of  sight,  was  'An&z.  In  the  northeast,  just  below  the 
castle,  is  the  village  el-HuBU  ;  and  further  down,' just  above  oar 
tent,  but  not  in  sight  from  the  caetle,  was  Tellet  Hana. 

North  of  the  castle,  an  hour  or  more  distant,  on  the  hill 
beyond  the  notch,  was  the  vill^e  Ehureibeh.  On  the  same 
height,  further  west,  at  about  the  same  elevation,  was  seen  the 
little  village  Eefreh,  Northwest  from  this,  and  still  high^*, 
directly  above  the  convent,  lies  the  large  village  of  M&r  Maiita.* 
The  smaller  village  Zaweitlneh  lies  below  this  towards  the  con- 
vent, and  just  above  the  latter.* 

'  Bobaed.  Vita  Saladini,  cd.  Scbnftnw,  of  tha  eraakilta  npoo  uioient  Phenidaa 

Kxc  p  4.     Bdi]  Strttk  wu  vinted  by  Mr  fonndadons 

Thomson   in   lB46j    and  ia  deKrilwd  bj  *  Wroiigl;  in  Dr  Smith'*  llM,  *■  Kti 

him,    Bibliolh    Sucra.    1S48.    p.  243  sq.  Mta;  Bibl.  Res.  lat  edit.  HI.  App.  p.  ISS. 

Comp.  Utter  XVII.  p.  836  aq.    Bnrck-  *  Bearioga  friHii  die    oud«    el-Htunt 

bardt,  p.  ISO,    It  w*  built  np  id  tlu  tune  North  end  of  Auti-Ltbuwa  K.    Idwid  i*  . 
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Burckhardt  was  the  first  in  modern  times  to  visit  and 
describe  the  castle.  He  was  here  in  March,  1812.*  Coming 
from  Hamah  he  sent  on  his  horses,  through  the  pass,  to  the 
convent ;  and  himself  ascended  to  the  fortress  on  foot.  Buck- 
ingham, in  May,  1816,  travelled  through  the  pass  on  his  way 
from  Hums  to  Tortosa.  He  lodged  at  the  convent,  but  did  not 
ascend  to  the  fortress.'  Laborde  was  here  about  1828,  and 
has  given  a  view  of  the  castle.^  Dr  Smith  and  Mr  Thomson 
both  passed  this  way  from  Hamah  to  Tripoly  ;  the  former  in 
1834  and  the  latter  in  1840  ;  but  they  seem  neither  of  them  to 
have  visited  the  fortress.*  In  October,  1852,  a  few  months  after 
our  visit,  Dr  De  Forest  travelled  by  this  route  from  Hamah  to 
Tripoly ;  but  instead  of  proceeding  through  the  pass,  he  kept 
along  the  base  of  the  range  of  hills  apparently,  as  far  as  to  the 
road  from  Hums  to  Tripoly,  which  crosses  the  hills  north  of  the 
chasm  of  the  Kebir.  At  a  place  northeast  of  our  encampment, 
where  is  a  bridge,  a  ruined  mill,  and  a  low  mound,  wliich  he  calls 
Tell  Hatta,  apparently  near  where  the  road  from  Hamah  turns 
into  the  pass,  Dr  De  Forest  found  the  elevation  of  the  plain 
above  the  sea  to  be  nine  hundred  feet.  The  height  of  ground 
where  he  crossed  the  line  of  hills,  the  same  on  which  the  castle 
stands,  was  eleven  hundred  and  two  feet.*  Hence  the  whole 
descent  from  Hums  to  the  plain  of  the  Bukei'a  may  be  given  in 
round  numbers  at  six  hundred  feet.' 

The  great  fortress  known  to  the  crusaders  as  Husn  el-Akrad, 
"Castle  of  the  Kurds,"  and  now  called  simply  el-Husn  and 
EQl'at  el-Husn,'  has  no  marks  of  any  higher  antiquity  than  the 
times  of  the  Saracens  ;  although  the  importance  of  the  position 
would  seem  to  imply,  that  it  was  not  left  unguarded  in  still 
earlier  times.  According  to  the  Arabian  writer,  Ibn  Ferat,  an 
earlier  name  of  the  castle  was  Husn  esh-Shafah  ;  which  was 
superseded  by  the  form  Husn  el-Akrad,  on  the  occasion  of  a  body 
of  Kurdish  troops  having  been  stationed  in  it  as  a  garrison.' 
By  the  crusaders  it  was  called  also  the  fortress  of  Crac  or 
Crach.* 

the  lake  of  Hums  S.  60^  E.    Zerr&'a  S.  ^  E.  Smith  in  Bibl.  Res.  1st  edit  III. 

80"  E.  North  extremity  of  Lebanon  S.  12**  E.  App.  p.   181.      W.  M.  Thomson  in  Miss. 

Month  of  Wady  KhuM  adjacent,  S.  16   E.  IleraH,  1841,  p.  365. 

Our  place  of  encampment  E.  by  S.    Tellet  *  Ms  Letter. 

Hana  E.  6^  S.    Hurat  et-Turkm&n  S.  E.  «  See  above,  p.  55a 

by  El  ^  m.     el-Hnsn,  village,  N.  E.  by  N.  '  K.  Smith  in  Bibl.  Res.  Ist  edit.  III. 

^^m.     Khureibeh  N.     Mar  Marita  N.  85  App  p.  181.     Burckhardt  Trav.  p.  157. 

W.     Zaweitineh  about  N.  50'  W.     Con-  "  Hlcinaud,  Extniits  des   Hist.  Arabes, 

vent  of  MarJirjU  N.  60    W.  l^m.     Burj  etc.  Par.  18-9,  p.  525.      Wilken  Gesch. 

Sifita  N.  60^  W.  5  h.  der  Kr.  VII.  p.  589. 

»  Trav.  in  S>t.  pp.  157-159.  '  Will.  Tyr.  22.  2.      Hugo  Pla^n,  p. 

*  Arab  tribes,  pp.  503,  504.  616    Maria  Sanut  8.  14.  2.  p.  245.    Wil 

•  Laborde,  Voyage  en  Orient,  fol.  Paris  ken  III.  ii.  p.  199.     VII.  p.  593. — This 
1835,  livr  I V.  PI.  eUHossn.  name,  Crac  or  Crach^  was  probably  a  cor^ 
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In  the  year  1099,  ihe  hoet  of  the  cnundem,  having  followed 
up  the  Orontes  to  HtmiB,  turned  Bud  passed  dowQ  this  way  tA 
'Arba  and  the  sea,  (m  tixai  mardl  towanls  Jenigalem.  They 
cune'  here  to  a  rich  valley  sumnmded  by  hillf  ;  and  were 
attacked  from  a  caeUe  ritnated  on  tbe  side  of  a.  high  mountain. 
Thie  castle  was  donbtkn  eL-Hnsn ;  bnt  tlie  name  is  nowhere . 
given.*  The  earliest  express  mention  of  the  fortrena  is  in  A.  D. 
1101,  two  years  after  the  taking  of  Jenualeni  hy  the  crusadera. 
At  that  time  Bumnnd,  count  of  Tonbnse,  had  invested  it ;  bat  . 
drew  off  bis  troops  in  wder  to  march  agiun«t  Hums.'  At  what 
time  the  Prnnks  got  possesskn  of  the  fertn  ss  is  unknown  ;  but 
it  was  probably  at  an  eMly  d»le.  In  A.  I>.  1157,  this  cosUe 
as  i^ell  as  several  cities  of  Syria  suffered  gnatly  from  the  terri- 
ble earthquake.*  Two  years  later  (1159)  it  was  besieged  by 
Nnreddin,  the  son  of  Zenki ;  who  Iw^vever  abnndoned  liia' 
trndertakiug,  in  order  to  meet  the  approach  of  the  Frank  aroiv.' 
In  the  year  1180,  we  find  the  fiirtreas  iu  the  hiinds  of  the 
knights  Hospitalers,  who  thenoeforfli  continued  in  poseesston  of 
it,*  Eif^t  years  later  (1188)  Baladin  fixed  his  camp  in  the 
neigbbonrbood  of  el-Huso,  and  dismiieted  the  cattle  ;  bat  eeeras 
not  to  have  actually  bea^;ed  it,*  In  the  year  1230,  the  HoBpi-' 
talen  made  war  upon  the nince  of  Hamah;  }<athered  their  host  of 
knights  in  the  valley  d-Bokei'a  below  el-Hnsn  ; '  and  after  an 
expedition  of  several  days  against  B&rln  ntiimi'd  tn  their  en- 
campment.* The  impetuous  Bibars,  in  A.  D.  1268,  demanded 
of  the  garrison  a  thousand  pieces  of  silver  for  the  Muslims  they 
had  slain  ;  which  was  paid.*  Three  years  later  (1271)  Bibars 
laid  siege  to  the  fortress  ;  and  the  Hospitalers,  by  whom  it  was 
still  held,  capitulated  after  fifteen  days.".  The  fortress  is  after- 
wards mentioned  by  Abulteda  as  Husn  el-AbHid,  and  by  Mari- 
nus  SanutuM  as  Crach  ; ' '  but  no  Frank  traveller  seems  to  have 
taken  it  in  his  way,  until  the  visit  of  Burckhaidt. 

Ptolemy   in   his   geographical   work    mentions   along    with 
Antaradus"  two  other  places  towards  the  Boutheest,  Mariamme 

niplion  far    Akrad:  ind   hu   Kinistimn  '  "  L«  Boqn6e  dsmu  Je  Ci»o;"  Huge 

b^u  i-onf<iunded  with  Korak  »onthe8«  of  Plngon,  p.  B16.     "  L»  Bodies,"  WflL  T^. 

tbe  Dead  S«b.     See  Vol.  U.  p.  168.  [ii  18.  IT.    ib.  19.  S.     Wilkea  VLp.BS9. 

609.1  '  Wilten  VI,  pp.  566-567. 

'  Kaim.  da  Agil.  in  Gesta  Doi  per  FrsD-  '  1>e  Gaignea  1.  c  IV.  p.  164. 

(loa,  pp.  162,  163.    Wilken  L  pp!  SGl-253.  '*  Wilken  Vlt.  pp.  589,  G90. 

■  UeGnigneaHiBt  dei  Hoiw,  IL  p  411,  "  Abnlf  T»b.  Syr.  td.  Kfihl;  ,  pp.  19, 

Germ.  102.    Marin.  SwnTtt.-S.  14.  S.  p.  S4S.  Sm 

*  De  Gniguei  ib.  p.   494.    Abnlfarftg.  also  Schallon'i  Index  in  Vit  oa.ad.  lut. 
Hist.  Dynast,  ed.  rococke,  Oxon.  16G3,  p.  Our^hrvtn  Cailmm. 

257.  "  The  name  Antuadol   ii  written  in 

'  De  GnigTHH  ib,  XI.  p.  498.  Arabic  AtUartit.  Edrt«  par  Jaubert  pp. 

'  WUL  TjT.  22.  2.     Wilken  HL  iL  p.    830.  Sn9     Abulfeda  p.   IT.    lt>  prenot 

I9d.  name  in  Armtuc  ij  TartAt;  and  n  Abnl- 

*  Wilken  IV.  pp.  S84,  2S6.  feda  p.  102.    Henoa  b  It^ian,  TbrtoM. 
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and  Mamouga.'  The  same  Mariamme  is  named  by  Arrian  as 
existing  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  Pliny  speaks 
also  of  a  people  in  this  region  called  "  Mariammitani."'  This 
Mariamme  was  also  the  residence  of  a  Christian  bishop,  as  late 
as  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.'  Of  Mamouga  there  seems  to 
be  no  mention,  except  by  Ptolemy. — So  far  as  the  latitudes 
of  Ptolemy  are  concerned,  Mariamme  would  accord  well  with 
Burj  Saf  ita,  which  we  know  was  an  ancient  place  ;  and  Ma- 
mouga with  el-Husn.  The  longitude  of  Mamouga  also,  as 
given  by  Ptolemy,  mar]»  well  the  relative  position  of  el-Husn 
both  to  Tortosa  and  Hums.  All  the  circumstances  therefore,  so 
far  as  we  are  yet  able  to  apply  them,  would  seem  rather  to  fix 
the  site  of  Mariamme  at  Burj  S^ta;  and  that  of  Mamouga  at 
Husn  el-Akrad.* 


The  Water-shed.  From  the  castle  el-Husn,  we  had  a  full 
view  of  the  tract  lying  between  the  upper  plain  of  the  Orontes 
and  the  Bukei'a  ;  and  forming  the  water-shed  between  that  river 
and  the  Mediterranean.  North  of  our  own  route  across  the 
great  slope,  as  we  have  seen,  the  region  is  very  considerably 
lower,  in  the  direct  line  between  the  northern  part  of  the  lake  of 
Hums  and  the  castle.  Indeed,  the  best  route  on  which  to 
examine  closely  the  water-shed,  would  be  the  road  from  Hums,  or 
rather  from  the  lake,  to  el-Husn,  which  crosses  the  lowest  por- 
tion of  the  intervening  tract.  This  road  was  travelled  by  Buck- 
ingham in  May  1816  ;  but  his  account  is  very  meagre.*  The 
only  place  along  the  route  is  the  small  Nusairiyeh  village  of 
Tentlny,  some  two  hours  east  of  the  Bukei'a.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  other  Frank  traveller  has  passed  that  way. 

As  seen  from  the  castle,  this  lower  portion  of  the  water-shed 
was  clearly  and  distinctly  marked  as  a  level  tract,  between  the 
slope  from  Lebanon  on  the  south  and  the  Nusairiyeh  hills  on  the 
north.  In  coming  from  the  east,  there  is  a  ver}^  gradual  ascent 
until  near  the  Bukei'a  ;  the  descent  into  which  is  shorter  and 
much  more  rapid.'  The  road  from  the  lake  to  el-Husn  is  there- 
fore more  level  than  the  one  we  travelled.  The  Wadys  also, 
which  descend  into  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Bukei'a,  are  short 
and  shallow  depressions,  compared   with   Wady  Khalid.     The 

'  Ptol.  6.  14.  Gr.  Mapidfifiri,  MajMvya.  *  Comp.  Mannert  Geogr.  d.  Gr.  n.  Ki^ 

The  followLDg  is  Ptolemy's  specification :  mer,  VI.  i.  p.  tMi5  ;  where  however  there 

Antanulas            6S.15       81.15  is  some  confusion.  Ritter  places  Mariumme 

Mariamme           69.20       84.  at  el-Husn,  and  says  nothing  of  Mamoo* 

MamoQsa             69.20       88.45  g^ .  k^j^,  XVII.  pp  53,  65,  841. 

*  Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  2.   13.     Plin.  R.  '  Arab  Tribes,  p.  502. 
N.  6.  19  or  23.  *  See  above,  p.  564. 

*  Le  Quien  Oriens  Christ  II.  919. 


line  of  the  vateMihed  liee  alotag  the  heads  of  these  WodyG.  It 
IB  of  conne  maoh  newer  to'  the  Bukei'a  tbao  to  the  plain  of  the 
OiDDtea  ;  yet  mnofa  nearer  to  the  Cimutc^  than  it  is  to  the  sea. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doabt,  tliat  the  waters  of  the  Omntee, 
if  carried  off  above  EiMeh  along  the  western  sidt  of  the  jilain, 
might  all  be  turned  acroes  the  waler-shed  into  tlie  Bukei'a  and 
so  through  the  Nahr  el-KeWr  to  the  sea.'  Still  less  difficulty 
would  there  be  in  conetmcting  a  ruilway  from  Hume  to  the  sea- 
ooast.  With  the  exception  of  tbc  <lt?scent  into  the  Bukei'a  its 
oonree  would  lie  over  oomparstiTi'ly  level  ground,  or  alon^  the 
banks  of  the  KeUr.  Whether  thai  steeper  descent  might  be 
beet  overcome  on  thia  direct^  line  from  the  lake  to  the  castle, 
or  by  some  one  of  tbe  bnutchee  of  the  Wady  KhStid,  remfiiua  to 
be  Been. 

Thk  kHTXBiMO  IN.  OF  Hahath.* — Thia  phraee  aecDn-  evi- 
dently to  refer  to  some  pcnnt  or  tract  on  the  eztrane  noctbesB 
border  of  the  Promised  Land,  in  its  fiuthest  extent,  aa  kid  down 
by  Moses  in  the  book  of  Nnmbets.  Hunath  is  hers  pot  for 
"  the  land  of  Hamatb,"  the  tenitoiy  or  Ungdtnn  irhioh  took  its 
name  from  that  city  ;  and  which  extended  so  fitf  a>  to  iiijsliidB 
BiUah  in  the  eonth.* 

The  HeditenaneaD  being  the  western  border,  the  ncndmn 
bonier  was  to  lUnfiom  tl^  sea  to  mount  Hot;  thence  "imto  tlw 
entrance  of  Hamath ; "  and  thence  to  Zedad,  now  SOdfld,  some 
hours  southeast  of  Hums.*  Solomon  afterwards  held  a  great 
festival,  ''  and  all  Israel  with  him,  from  the  entering  in  of 
■  Hamath  unto  the  river  of  Egypt." '  Further,  among  the  por- 
tions of  the  land  not  subdued  by  Joshua  or  the  people  after- 
wards, was  all  Lebanon,  on  the  east,  "  from  Baal-^id  under 
mount  Hermon  [or  from  Baal-hermon]  unto  the  entering  into 
Hamath  ;  "  *  that  is,  all  Lebanon  from  the  region  of  Ban  and 
Buni^s  to  its  northern  extremity.'  It  is  further  related,  that 
Jeroboam  II.  "  restored  the  coast  of  Israel  from  the  entering  in 
of  Hamath  unto  the  sea  of  the  plain  "  or  Dead  sea  ;  *  and  we 
infer  that  the  phrase  has  here  its  usual  meaning,  from  the 
subsequent  mention,  that  Jeroboam  "recovered  Damascus  and 
Hamath  for  Israel"* 

All  these  notices  show  clearly,  that  "  the  entering  in  of 
Hamath  "  was  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Lebanon  ;  and  that, 
when  the  children  of  Israel  took  possession  of  the  Promised 
Land,  this  became  a  geographical  name  for  the  great  interval,  oi 

'  TbU  opinion  UbIw  held  b/ Mr  Thom-  •  1  K.  8,  66.    2  Chr.  7,  8, 

K>Di  tec  Bibliotbccit  Sacn,  lS4iJ,p.23.ii.  *  Jmh.  13,  6.    Judg.  S,  S. 

'  Hob.  ron  R-isb ,  Num.  34,  8.  etc  '  Soe  ahaxt,  p.  409. 

'2K.26'3]  ■2K.H,2«.    Comp.  D«rt.  8,  IT. 

'Km».84,7.8.  •2K.l4,2a 
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depression,  between  the  northern  end  of  Lebanon  and  the 
Nusairiyeh  mountains.  Mount  Hor  was  obviously  between  the 
sea  shore  and  the  Bukei'a.  "  The  entering  in  of  Hamath  "  may 
then  refer,  either  generally  to  the  whole  of  the  great  depression, 
affording  as  it  does  an  easy  passage  from  the  coast  to  the  plain  of 
the  Orontes  ;  or,  specifically,  to  the  pass  through  the  ridge  under 
el-Husn  and  the  low  water-shed  east  of  the  Bukei'a  ;  or,  more 
specifically  still,  only  to  this  low  water-shed  adjacent  to  the  plain 
of  the  Orontes.  In  either  application  the  phrase  is  intelligible 
and  sufficiently  definite. 

In  one  instance  only  would  this  phrase  seem  to  be  earlier  used 
of  the  approach  to  Hamath  from  the  south,  by  the  BQk&'a  and 
Wady  et-Teim.*  This  interpretation,  however,  depends  on  the 
probable  identity  of  the  Eehob  visited  by  the  spies,  with  the 
Beth-Behob  which  was  situated  near  Dan." 

'  Num.  18,  21.  >  See  abore,  pp.  871,  872.  n,  L 

Vol.  nr.— 48* 
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rBOK    ZL-BJS8S    BT  WAT   0»    ISM   CEDARS    TO    BEIRUT. 

It  had  been  oar  tnah  and  purpose,  to  proceed  froni  el-Huan 
directly  through  the  northern  parta  of  Lebanon,  by  'Akkar,  to 
the  cedars.  Bat  we  fonnd  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  informa~ 
tion  as  to  ttoy  ronte.  It  seemed  a  direct  and  (for  au^ht  ws 
ooaldaee)  a  feteible  route,  to  cross  tht  Jisr  el-Aswad  in  tha ' 
southern  part  of  the  Bokfei'a;  and  tben  climb  thi?  spun  of 
LebanoD,  which  lay  b^nd.  But  no  one  in  or  around  el-Hiisi^  i 
or  in  the  convent,  to  which  we  came  afterwnnis,  laiew  of  any 
road  in  that  quarter,  nor  any  way  of  reaching  'Akkar,  except  ty 
crossing  the  Nahr  el-Kebir  at  tbe  Jisr  el-Abyad,  four  hours 
west  of  the  otiier.  The  monks  al]  soid,  the  only  possible  route 
to  the  cedars  was  by  way  of  Tripoly.  We  were  not  then  aware, 
that  the  Kev,  Mr  Thomson,  being  in  the  region  of  'Akk&rin 
October  1845,  and  dceiring  to  paas  on  northwards  to  the  Bui] 
en-Saf'ita,  which  was  in  full  view,  was  compelled  to  descend  the 
mountain  westwards  for  two  hours  and  a  hall',  and  cross  the  Keblr 
at  the  same  Jisr  el-Abyad.  The  way  was  a  continual  descent 
over  trap  boulders,  which  lay  in  heaps,  and  were  covered  with 
vast  orchards  of  short,  thick,  gnarled  oaks.  He  was  obUged  t» 
travel  all  this  distance  west,  in  order  to  avoid  the  great  trap 
chasms  and  steps,  which  traverse  the  region  from  east  to  wes^ 
and  across  which  no  road  can  be  carried.  Through  these  dark 
chasms  the  rivers  find  or  force  tbeir  way  to  the  plain.' 

Finding  our  course  thus  hedged  up,  we  determined  to  proceed 
to  the  Jisr  el-Abyad  ;  and  then  strike  up  into  the  mountain  at. 
the  first  opportunity. 

Monday,  June  lAth. — We  left  the  fortress  el-Husn  at  8.15  , 
and  descended  steeply  northwest  into  the  valley  or  notch.  In 
this  part  the  valley,  or  low  saddle,  is  broad  and  well  cultivated. 

■  W.  M.  Thonuon  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1S4B,  pp  SI,  Si 
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Further  northwest  it  contracts  into  a  narrower  valley  ;  in  which 
the  convent  of  M^r  Jirjis  is  situated.  The  latter  stands  on  the 
northern  declivity,  not  very  high  up  ;  and  is  surrounded  hy  olive 
groves.  The  road  passes  above  and  around  it.  Overagainst  the 
convent  in  the  south  are  rather  high  hills,  covered  and  green 
with  shrub  oaks.  We  reached  the  convent  at  8.55.  As  we 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  make  some  inquiries  of  an  Arab, 
three  or  four  monks  came  out,  and  entreated  us  to  dismount  and . 
enter.  We  did  so,  and  were  immediately  served  with  sherbet 
and  coffee  in  their  reception  room.  The  monks  expressed  regret, 
that  we  would  not  let  them  prepare  breakfast  lor  us.  They 
were  very  courteous.  The  convent  is  wholly  built  of  stone,  large, 
massive,  and  very  strong.  The  chief  entrance  is  by  a  small  door 
scarcely  four  feet  high.  At  this  time  there  were  about  twenty 
monks  residing  here  ;  but  several  others  were  said  to  be  absent.* 
We  stopped  twenty-five  minutes ;  and  then  went  on  our  way 
down  the  valley,  which  also  is  called  Mar  Jirjis. 

This  great  convent,  called  Mar  Jirjis  el-Humeira,  is  the  most 
important  and  celebrated  in  northern  Syria.  It  is  famous  among 
the  common  people  for  the  miracles  which  Mar  Jirjis  (St.  George) 
is  supposed  to  perform  there.  It  has  large  vineyards  and  olive 
orchanls  in  the  vicinity.  Its  own  revenues  are  large,  and  it 
collects  alms  all  over  Syria,  Anatolia,  and  the  Greek  islands. 
In  return,  travellers  and  pilgrims  of  all  kinds  are  fed  gratis, 
mostly  with  rice,  bread,  and  olives.  Being  on  the  great  road 
between  Hamah  and  Tripoly,  and  also  between  Hums  and  Tar- 
tfts,  the  convent  has  many  visitors.'  In  May  1816,  Buckingham 
found  here  a  great  crowd  of  people,  who  had  come  as  pilgrims 
from  all  the  country  around,  as  also  from  Damascus  and  Aleppo, 
to  be  present  at  the  festival  of  St.  George.  At  the  same  time 
a  great  yearly  fair  was  to  be  held  ;  at  which  all  sorts  of  com- 
modities are  bought  and  sold  under  the  patronage  of  the  Saint.' 

Burckhardt  was  told  by  the  prior,  that  the  convent  was  built 
at  the  same  time,  with  the  castle  el-Husn.*  Whether  there  is 
any  earlier  or  more  authentic  notice  of  it,  may  be  doubtful.* 

*  At  the  time  of  Barckhardf  s  visit  in  Rittcr  XVII  p.  844.  Ockley  relates  fmm 
March  1812,  the  convent  was  inhabited  el-Wakidi,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Khalif 
only  by  a  prior  and  three  monks.  Trav.  'Omar,  about  the  middle  of  the  fseventh 
in  Syr.  p.  159.  centnry,  a  great  fair  was  held  at  the  said 

*  See  Burckhardt  ib.  pp.  159,  IGQ.  convent ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  dan^h« 
■  Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  p.  604.  ter  of  che  prefect  of  Tripoly  and  her  bride- 

*  Trav.  p.  160.  groom  were  there,  with  a  large  escort,  in 

*  It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  great  order  to  be  joined  in  mnrriaji'  by  u  holy 
convent  mentioned  by  el-Wakidi,  and  priest  of  the  convent.  They  were  set 
which  Ockley  writes  Deir  Abi*l  Kodos,  was  upon  by  five  hundred  Sanicen  horsemen  ; 
no  other  than  the  present  Deir  Mar  Jirjis ;  but  the  latter  being  hard  pi-essed,  a  rein- 
tee  Ockley's  Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  Bohn's  forcement  was  brou^j^ht  up  from  namas^'ui 
edit  I.  pp.  164-168.  Lord  Lindsa3r's Let-  the  same  day;  and  the  convent,  wares, 
'era,  4di  edit  p.  347,  and  Note  p.  436.  and  bride  were  all  captured.     The  convent 
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Leaving  the  convent  at  9.20,  we  proceeded  down.the  valley^ 
and  came  in  twenty  minutes  to  tiie  lai^  intermitting  fountain, 
called  Fauwfir  ed-Deir^  'fountain  of  the  convent.'  It  iBsaes 
tiom-  a  small  cavern  with  a  narrow  entrance  at  tike  base  of  the 
northern  declivity.  The  rock  here  is  limestone.  The  fountain 
was  now  at  rest ;  but  had  flowed  the  preceding  day.  We  ex- 
amined the  water-bed  of  the  valley,  and  the  cluumels  for  irrigating 
the  gardens  of  the  convent  below ;  in  all  of  which  water  bad 
recently  been  flowing  in  lai^  quantities.  On  entering  the 
cavern,  a  little  rill  was  still  running  through  it  and  issuing  just 
below  ;  and  the  sound  of  a  small  quantity  of  fidline  water  was 
heard  behind  the  rocks.  The  floor  of  the  cavern  is  tioree  or  four 
feet  lower  than  the  mouth.  The  monks,  and  also  the  people 
here,  told  us,  that  the  fountain  is  very  irr^^ular ;  the  periods 
of  intermission  varying  with  the  rainy  and  dry  seasons  of  the 
year.  Sometimes  it  flows  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  at 
such  seasons  continues  for  some  two  or  three  hours  ;  sometimet 
not  for  twenty  or  thirty  days,  and  then  it  flows  for  a  longer  time. 
The  bed  of  the  valley  below  marks  the  existence  of  a  considerable 
stream  ;  which  of  course  varies  with  the  fluctuations  of  its 
source.* 

Burckhardt  heard  of  this  fountain  at  the  conyent ;  but  seems 
not  to  have  been  aware  that  he  passed  directly  by  it.*  Buck- 
ingham also  passed  this  way  without  hearing  of  the  fountain.' 
Mr  Thomson,  who  was  here  in  1840,  was  the  first  to  describe  it, 
and  bring  it  into  connection  with  the  sabbatical  river  of  Jose- 
phus/ 

Josephus  narrates,'  that  Titus  on  his  way  from  Berytus  to 
Antioch,  bt^held  a  river  between  Areata  ('Arka)  in  Agrippa's 
kingdom  and  Itaphamea;  the  nature  of  which  was  worthy  to  be 
recorded.  Though  it  was  a  considerable  stream,  with  a  rapid 
current,  yet  at  a  certain  time  the  springs  would  fail,  and  the 
channel  become  dry  during  six  days.  Then,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  it  would  flow  again  on  the  seventh  day,  as  before. 
This  was  held  to  be  its  |)ermanent  nature  ;  and  hence  the  stream 
was  called  the  sabbatical  river.  Pliny  probably  refers  to  the 
same  stream  ;  though  he  reverses  the  order,  and  makes  it  dry  up 
on  the  Jewish  Sabbath.' 

is  said  to  have  been  situated  between  Tri-  either  been  dried  up,  or  the  waters  of  its 

poly  and  Harran.    To  this  indeRnite  posi-  fountain  head  diverted  into  some  other  di- 

tion  M.'tr  Jirjis  would  suit  well  enough,  rection.**    Arab  TribeS|  pp.  505,  606. 

But  when  it  is  said  that  a  reinforcement        *  Trav.  p.  160. 

was  brought  from    Damascus  the   same        '  Arab  Tribes,  p.  505. 

day,   we  must  either  seek  for  the  con-        *  W.  M.  Thomson  in  SiHiman's  Journal 

vent  in  some  other  quarter :  or  else  regard  of  Science,  Second  Ser.  Vol.  IL  Nov.  1846| 

the  whole  story  as  legendary.  pp.  305-310. 

*  Buckingham,  who  saw  the  channel  of         *  Jos.  B.  J.  7.  5.  1. 
this  valley  only  when  dry,  drew  the  con-        •  Plin.  H.  N.  31.  18,  "In  Jndiea  rivni 

dusion,  tliat  **tlie  original  source   had  Sabbatis  omniboB  aiocatar."— Movers  iap« 
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Arc8ea  is  the  well  known  'Arka  ;  to  which  we  came  on  the 
following  day.  Baphanea  is  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  along 
with  Hamath  and  Apamea,  and  is  situated  between  Antaradus 
and  the  Orontes.^  It  was  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop  as  late 
OS  the  time  of  Justinian.*  In  the  time  of  the  crasades  it  was 
still  a  place  of  importance,  situated  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
province  of  Tripoly,  in  the  district  of  Apamea.'  Hence  in  A. 
D.  1126,  Pontius  count  of  Tripoly  undertook  to  reduce  it  ;  and 
for  this  purpose  built  a  fortress  on  a  neighbouring  hill.  After  a 
time,  king  Baldwin  II.  came  to  his  aid  ;  and  the  place  surren- 
dered to  their  united  forces  in  eighteen  days.*  The  fortress  thus 
erected  was  called  Monsferrandus,  and  also  Barinum  (Arabic 
Barin)  ;  and  came  at  last  from  its  importance  to  supersede  the 
name  and  mention  of  Baphanea  itself ;  just  as  in  the  parallel 
instance  of  Apamea  and  Kul'at  el-Mudik.*  The  place  was 
granted  by  the  king  of  Jerusalem  to  the  knights  Hosi)italei'8.' 
Afterwards,  in  A.  D.  1137,  it  yielded  to  the  formidable  Zenki ;  ^ 
and  seems  to  have  remained  permanently  in  the  hands  of  the 
Muslims.  A  century  later,  about  A.  D.  1235,  the  town  was 
plimdered  and  partly  destroyed  by  the  Hospitalers  in  an  expedi- 
tion from  Husn  el-Akrad  ;  but  the  castle  was  not  subdued.®  In 
Abulfeda's  day  it  was  a  small  town  with  a  ruined  fortress, 
distant  a  day's  journey  from  Hamath  towards  the  southwest  ; 
and  there  still  remained  in  and  around  it  the  substructions  and 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Bafaniyeh.*  Burckhardt  in  1812  travelled 
from  Kfil'at  Mesydd  about  S.  S.  W.  to  el-Husn  ;  and  saw  on  his 
way,  an  hour  distant  on  his  left,  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  over- 
looking the  eastern  plain,  the  ruined  castle  Barin. ^"  The  same 
appears  to  have  been  seen  by  Mr  Thomson  from  the  east,  in 
passing  southwards  from  Hamah  in  1840,  along  the  eastern  foot 
of  the  mountains.** 

It  thus  appears,  that  Titus  was  pn^ceeding  along  the  great 
road,  which  ran  by  'Arka  and  Baphanea  to  Hamath  ;  and  so 
down  the  vallev  of  the  Orontes  to  Autioch.  This  course  led  him 
naturally  through  the  pass  below  el-Husn,  and  directly  by  the 

poses  that  the  name  refers,  not  so  much  to  *  Will.  Tyr.  18.  19.  ib.  H.  25.   Wilken 

the  Jewish  Sabbath,  as  rather  to  the  He-  IL  p.  r>27. 

brew  name  of  Saturn,  ^rZ'J  ;  or  at  least  *  See  above,  p.  550. 

to  some  Phenician  myth  respecting  him ;  *  ^ebaat  Pauli,  Codicc  Diplomatico,  L 

die  Phouizicr  I.  p.  6G6.  P-  ,*-'^- 

»  Ptolcm.  5.  15.     Hieit)clis  Synecd.   p.  :  Wilken  H.  pp.  645-052. 

712  Wess.  Tab.  Pent.  So/rm.  X.  ed  Schcyb.  "JV^^rJ^*  ^'  ^''''^' ,    ,. 

"osephus  Ukewise  speaks  of  Raphaiiea        '  ^°^^^  Tab.   Syr.  ed    Koliler,  pp.  20, 


as  the  station  of  a  Roman  legion  ;  B.  J.  7.  ^^^'      ^^^V-  SclnUtcn's  lud.    Googr.   in 

1.  8.— Comp.  CeUarias.  II.  p.  357.     Ritter  ^it  Sal  art.  Barinum. 

XVIL  p.  940.  T^rav-  i°  ^y^*  PP-  !«'>•'>»  l'>7. 

•  Le  Quien  Oriens  Christ.  U.  921.  "  ^^'-  ^'-  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sacra, 

• »  Will.  Tyr.  13.    19.     He   writes  the  ^^^:  P-  ^^^'    C<>"»P-  ^*''*  Herald,  1841 

Qome  jRafanea,  P*  ^*^* 
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intermittiiie  foontam.  In  all  essential  particnlani  the  firantain 
was  probably  then  what  it  is  at  the  present  day.  The  legcdar 
flow  or  rest  upon  the  Sabbath  alone,  was  a  matter  of  popular 
belief,  or  rather  of  popular  credulity.  The  like  orednbty  still 
exists.  Mr  Thomson  was  informed  by  an  old  Sheikh  <^  the 
Nosairtyeh,  who  dwelt  some  twenty  miles  distant,  that  the  Ibim- 
tain  still  flows  only  once  in  seven  days  ;  namely,  on  Friday,  the 
Muslim  Sabbath.^ 

At  the  fountain  several  persons  were  occupied,  under  a  booth, 
in  winding  off  silk  from  the  cocoons,  on  a  large  reel  turned  by  a 
boy.    TIus  is  the  ordinary  rude  native  method. 

We  set  off  fiom  the  fountain  at  9.55  ;  and  proceeded  down 
the  valley.  At  10.10  we  began  to  ascend  the  southern  slope ; 
thus  leaving  the  valley,  which  continued  on  north  of  west  to  the 
great  plain.  From  the  top  of  the  broad  ridge  on  which  we  came 
out,  we  had  an  extensive  view  of  the  coast  quite  to  Tripoly  ;  the 
sea  being  three  or  four  hours  distant.  The  ridge  which  bounds 
the  Bukei'a  on  the  northwest,  and  through  which  we  had  now 
passed,  sinks  down  on  the  east  side  (as  we  have  seen)  very  steeply 
to  that  valley ;  while  on  tike  west  side  it  declines  much  more 

Eadually,  and  runs  down  and  out  into  low  ridges  and  waving 
lis  ;  the  western  plain  being  some  six  or  seven  hundred  ftet 
lower  than  the  Bukei'a.  Our  course  now  became  southwest, 
crossing  the  points  of  low  ridges  running  out  westwards,  with 
shallow  Wadys  between.  At  10.45  the  village  Sheltih  was  half 
a  mile  distant  on  our  left.  Ten  minutes  later  there  was  a  single 
tower  on  a  hill  at  the  left,  a  mile  distant. 

Crossing  a  shallow  Wady  near  its  mouth,  we  came  at  11.10 
to  a  ridge  ending  towards  the  west  in  a  low  bluff  or  Tell,  with  a 
village  upon  it,  called  Tell  el-Haush.  Below  this,  on  the  north, 
is  a  considerable  fountain  and  pond,  called  Neba'  el-'ArOs  ;  from 
which  a  small  stream  flows  off  into  the  plain,  and  then  (as  we 
afterwards  saw)  runs  southwest  to  the  Nahr  el-Kebir.  We 
passed  up  around  the  west  side  of  the  Tell,  and  came  out  upon 
a  high  plain  extending  towards  the  south  ;  having  in  the  west 
and  southwest  a  lower  alluvial  plain  reaching  to  the  Kebir. 
West  of  the  latter,  towards  the  sea,  were  low  hills  and  swells. 
Our  course  continued  southwest,  with  the  range  of  hills  on  our 
l(ft.  At  11.25  Kefr  Rish  was  about  half  a  mile  distant  on  our 
ri  5ht  ;  our  guide  said  it  marked  the  boundary  between  the  gov- 
errxments  of  cl-Husn  and  Saf  ita.  There  was  a  small  stream  at 
17.  40  ;  and  here  Burj  S^f  ita  was  visible,  bearing  N.  15^  W. 
apparently  about  three  hours  distant. 

At  11.50  we  descended  into  the  lower  plain,  one  of  the  richest 

*  Silliman*8  Joaroal,  ib.  p.  810. 
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and  roost  fertile  that  I  had  yet  seen.  The  soil  is  a  rich  black 
mould  ;  and  the  plain  was  covered  with  abundant  crops  of 
wheat;  millet,  and  cotton,  with  tracts  of  grass  yet  green.  At 
12  o'clock  there  was  a  brook,  and  a  village  Mesaideh  on  our  left, 
a  mile  distant.'  Fifteen  minutes  later  there  was  another  small 
brook,  with  the  village  Burj  el-Maksilr  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant 
also  on  our  left.  We  came  at  12,35  to  a  larger  brook  in  the 
plain,  flowing  in  a  deep  channel,  and  bordered  by  oleanders  and 
trees  of  the  Derdar,  seemingly  a  species  of  ash.  Under  their 
shade  we  stopped  an  hour  for  lunch  and  rest.  Here  and  along 
all  the  streams,  the  oleanders  were  in  full  blossom.  It  was  here, 
«m  hour  and  a  quarter  from  Jisr  el-Abyad,  that  Burcbhardt  was 
detained  in  March  1812,  for  a  whole  night,  by  the  swollen 
stream.*  The  plain  in  this  part  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  ;  and 
is  drained  S,  S.  W.  towards  the  Kebir.  West  of  it,  towards  the 
sea,  is  a  higher  plain.  On  our  left,  on  the  declivity  of  the  bills, 
was  the  village  Kefr  Sa'rid,  a  mile  distant  ;  and  half  an  hour 
further  in  the  same  direction,  high  among  the  hills,  and  not  in 
sight,  was  said  to  lie  the  village  Suth  el-Afrit.  We  had  now 
passed  out  of  the  district  of  Saflta  into  another  called  esh- 
Shureh,  between  Safita  and  'Akkar. 

Starting  again  at  1.35,  we  had  on  our  left,  at  1.55,  the  village 
Semikeh,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  There  was  a  fine  little 
fountain  just  on  our  right  at  2.05,  called  Neba'  esh-Shareh.  In 
these  immense  fields  the  harvest  was  now  in  progress.  Much  of 
the  wheat  was  already  stacked  in  the  fields,  to  be  threshed  out 
more  at  leisure.  We  afterwards  saw  the  people  loading  up 
camels  and  donkeys  from  such  stacks.  At  2.15  the  road  from 
Hums  across  the  Bukei'a,  united  with  that  from  Jisr  el-Aswad, 
came  into  ours.  After  a  while  the  road  left  the  alluvial  plain  ; 
and  crossing  a  rolling  tract,  we  reached  the  Kebir,  here  coming 
out  of  the  hills  almost  parallel  for  a  time  with  our  course.  The 
village  el-'Oreimeh  was  on  the  left  bank,  about  half  an  hour 
above  the  bridge.  The  Jiar  el-Abyad  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
road,  both  above  and  below.  We  crossed  it  at  2.45  ;  having 
first  passed  through  a  caravan  of  camels,  which  had  stopped  for 
rest.  The  bridge  is  modem,  resembling  the  two  sides  of  a  steep 
roof,  resting  on  a  high  arch.'  The  road  to  Tri{)oly  continues 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  for  some  distance.  Here, 
perhaps  half  a  mile  from  the  bridge,  is  the  Wely  of  Sheikh 
'Aiy^sh,  and  a  large  Khan  now  in  ruins. 

The  Jisr  el-Abyad  is  also  known  as  Jisr  Sheikh  'Aiyftsh,  and 
Jisr  el-Jedid.     The  channel  of  the  stream  is  broad  and  deep  ; 

'  Perhaps  the  Besaida  of  oar  former        '  Trav.  p.  IGI. 
listi,  inhabited  by  Tarkm&iiB ;  Bibl.  lies.        '  In  Biirckhardt*8  day  there  waa  here 
1st  edit  III.  App.  182.  only  a  ruined  bridge ;  p.  161. 
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and  although  there  was  now  no  great  quantity  of  water,  yet 
there  were  evident  marks,  that  in  the  rainy  season  an  impetuous 
torreYit  here  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  Indeed,  before  the  erection 
of  the  bridge,  caravans  have  been  known  to  remain  encamped  on 
the  bank  of  the  stream  for  weeks  together,  without  being  able  to 
cross  it.  ^  The  Nahr  el-Kebir  is  the  great  border  stream,  separa- 
ting Lebanon  and  Phenicia  from  the  region  further  north  ;  and 
as  such  it  corresponds  fully  to  the  Ekutlierus  of  the  ancients ; 
which  Strabo  in  like  manner  describes  as  the  northern  limit  of 
Phenicia  and  Coelesyria.^ 

Thus  far  we  had  been  travelling  upon  the  great  road  from 
Hamah  t^  Tripoly  ;  into  which  had  fallen,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
road  coming  from  Hums  through  the  Bukei'a,  united  with  that 
from  Jisr  cl-Aswad.  All  the  villages  we  had  seen  along  the 
road,  are  in  the  district  of  el-Husn.  The  Kebir  serves,  as  of  old, 
to  divide  the  district  el-Husn  on  the  north  from  that  of  el-'Akklr 
on  the  south  ;  the  latter  including  the  northern  part  of  Lebanon 
and  extending  to  the  sea  ;  the  former  having  on  the  west  of  it 
the  districts  of  Safita  and  esh-Shareh. 

Our  purpose  was  to  proceed  to  the  village  of  Heitela ;  from 
which  i)lace,  as  we  had  been  told,  we  might  hope  to  find  a  road 
leadinj^  up  into  the  mountain.  We  kept  on,  therefore,  along  the 
Tripoly  road,  till  3  o'clock  ;  and  then  turned  south  on  the  direct 
road  tjj  8heikh  Muhammed.  At  this  time  the  village  Jurat 
Bursha  was  on  our  left,  twenty  minutes  distant.  The  road  soon 
forked  ;  and  we  took  the  left,  towards  Heitela,  going  S.  S.  E. 
till  3.15,  and  then  south.  We  had  on  our  left  the  viUage 
Sharahuiarin  at  3.20  ;  and  Ser^r  at  3.30  ;  both  of  them  lying 
between  Jilrat  Bursha  and  Heitela,  and  each  about  twenty  min- 
utes from  our  road,  on  the  hills.  As  we  descended  a  slope  into  a 
narrow  j)lain,  Heitela  was  before  us  on  the  opposite  declivity. 
We  cauio  at  3.40  to  a  threshing-floor  in  the  plain,  where  several 
peoj)le  from  the  \allage  were  at  work.  They  all  assured  us,  that 
there  was  no  road  from  the  village  leading  up  into  the  mountain. 
We  therefore  had  no  resource,  but  to  proceed  to  Sheikh  Muham- 
med.    Heitela  here  bore  S.  S.  E.  about  twenty  minutes  distant. 

We  now  turned  southwest  along  the  narrow  plain  and 
through  the  fields,  without  a  path,  until  we  struck  the  road  from 
Heitela  to  Sheikh  Muhammed.     At  4.05  the  village  of  Sa'din 

'  Burckhardt,  p.  161.  Cabiri  (Kdfitipoi)^  whose  worship  was  cnr- 

•  Strabo  10.  2.  12.  p.  753.    Comp.  Plin.  rent  in  Phenicia  ;  die  Phdmzier  I.  p.  666, 

H.    N.   5.  17,   "Tripolis   .    .    .    Orthosia,  comp.  6.51   sq.     This  seems  far  fetched; 

Eloutheros  tinmen."    The  same  Eleuthems  since  the  epithet  **  Great"  is  entirely  sp- 

is   probably  meant  in    1    Mace.    12,    30.  propriate. — Pliny  relates,  that  at  a  certain 

Comp.  Ritter  XVIL  p    819  sq. — Movers  season  of  the  year,  the  river  Eleathenu 

>n>:gi'i:ts,  that  the  pn-sent  name   d-Kobir,  swarmed  with  tortoises;  H.  N.  9.  12. 
*'  the  Great,*'  may   be  derived   from   the 
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was  on  our  right,  on  a  hill,  a  mile  distant ;  and  ten  minutes 
later  on  our  left,  half  a  mile  distant,  was  the  village  Jamia'. 
Hereabouts  we  fell  into  the  direct  road  from  the  bridge  to  Sheikh 
Muhammed,  which  we  had  before  left.  Our  course  was  now  8. 
B.  W.  At  4.45  Tell  'Abbas,  a  mound  in  the  plain,  was  on  our 
right  half  a  mile  distant,  apparently  with  ruins  upon  it.  From 
the  Kebir  southwards,  the  road  follows  the  base  of  the  hills,  or 
rather  the  swellings  of  the  mountain,  here  called  Jebel  'Akkar  ; 
having  the  great  plain  all  the  way  on  the  right. 

We  came  at  4.55  to  the  Nahr  'Akkar,  which  issues  from  a 
ravine  in  the  hills  on  our  left,  and  here  makes  a  bend  towards 
the  north.  A  large  canal  is  carried  oflF  on  the  north  side  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigation.  Our  road  followed  up  the  high  left  bank 
for  a  little  distance  ;  and  here  a  slight  dam  was  thrown  across  in 
order  to  turn  the  water  into  the  canal.  Here  too  was  another 
silk-reeling  establishment,  with  an  undershot  wheel  turned  by 
water.  The  wheel  was  rudely  constructed  with  boards  as  arms, 
without  a  rim.  In  the  mouth  of  the  ravine,  about  a  mile  on  the 
left  of  our  road,  and  on  the  south  bank  of  the  stream,  lies  the 
village  Khureibet  el-Jundy,  with  an  old  castle  ;  from  which  the 
stream  is  also  known  here  as  the  Nahr  cl-Khureibeh.  Further 
west  it  is  also  called  Nahr  el-Hisa,  from  a  village  of  that  name.* 
It  was  said  to  water  the  fields  and  gardens  around  'Akkar,  five 
or  six  hours  distant  in  the  mountain." 

Proceeding  onward,  and  skirting  the  base  of  the  hills  as 
before,  we  came  at  5.30  to  the  little  ravine,  on  the  south  side  of 
which,  on  the  hill  or  plateau  above,  lies  the  large  village  of 
Sheikh  Muhammed.  We  had  no  motive  for  climbing  to  the 
village  ;  and  therefore  encamped  in  the  ravine  below,  near  a  fine 
little  fountain.  The  sea  was  in  sight,  some  four  or  five  miles 
distant.  From  our  tent,  a  square  structure  with  comer  towers 
in  the  plain,  apparently  half  an  hour  or  more  from  the  sea,  called 
Kulei'iit,  bore  N.  50"  W.'  It  is  two  hours  north  of  Nahr  B^rid. 
The  village  Semmawineh,  perhaps  an  hour  distant  from  us,  bore 
N.  70^  W. 

In  all  the  villages  near  which  we  had  passed  to  day,  the 
houses  are  built  of  black  volcanic  stones,  showing  the  nature  of 
the  region.  But  from  this  point  southwards,  we  came  again 
upon  limestone. 

Among  the  gardens  below  our  tent,  there  stood  by  the  way 

*  The  village  el-Hlsa,  is  at  one  boar  on  in  the  vicinity  ;  and  flows  at  first  through 
the  direct  road  from  tJisr  el-Abyad  to  Tri-     a  wild  gorge. 

poly ;  Dr  I)e  Forost  Ms.  Letter.  '  Mentioned  by  Abulfeda,  with  11  alba 

*  The  ruined  city  of  'Akkar  was  visited  and  *Arka,  among  the  conquests  of  Hibara 
by  Mr  Thomson  in  1846  ;  and  is  described  near  Tripoly,  in  A.  I).  1200 ;  Annales,  ed. 
by  him  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1848,  pp.  Reiske,  V.  p.  17  ;  comp.  Tab  Syr.  p.  2<)4. 
19-21.     The  Nahr  *Akkar  has  its  sources  Wilken  de  Bellor.  cruc.  Hist.  p.  2:^3. 
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side  a  latge  abinb  or  ntlwr  tree  of  the  white  oLeaDder.  It  was 
IB  fnll  UoMOm,  and  very  Wikutit'ul.  M'e  hitd  seen  one  Email 
dirnb  of  the  woe  in  the  i]>lt>iiilid  court  of  the  British  cousurB 
hoose  in  Dama§cnfl ;  and  thiH  his  lady  set  great  store  hy,  as  rare 
and  difflcnlt  to  be  obtained.  Here  were  tiner  bloseoms  io  rich 
profiuion,  with  none  to  prizo  them. 

Tveaday,  June  Iflw.— <  itir  purpose  to  go  fn>ni  el-Husn 
directly  throogh  the  norijn m  ]jart8  of  Lcbanun  to  the  cedare, 
had  thufl  been  completelj  fi  ustrated.  We  had  been  able  ncitbfir 
to  find  a  road,  nor  to  Iwaj-  iil'  any.  Every  [jereon  of  whom  we 
inqWed  along  the  way,  oonfinucd  the  testimony  of  the  monks, 
that  the  only  known  route  to  the  cedars  waw  by  way  of  Tripoly. 

We  might  have  prooeedcd  from  Sheikh  Muhamiacd  to  'Akkar 
by  way  pf  Jibia'll,  Mr  Thtmison's  route.  But  we  were  now 
preascd  tot  time  ;  it  beitig  important  that  we  slionld  reaeh 
Beirftt  not  later  than  the  next  Saturday.  We  learned  that  it 
would  take  na  three  days  to  go  by  'Akkar  to  the  cedarx  ;  while 
the  other  wrate  would  require  only  a  day  and  a  half.  We  there- 
fore reluctantly  gave  up  'Akkar  ;  and  decided  to  keep  along  near 
■  the  base  of  the  mountain,  bud  strike  the  road  from  TripoJy  to  the 
cedars  m  far  distaQt  fitim  that  city  as  possible  ;  }iopiug  thus  to 
save  a  conaiderable  circuit.  We  afterwards  resetted,  tliut  we ' 
had  not  at  least  made  the  attempt  to  go  by  'Akkitr  ;  and  we 
also  found,  that  we  bad  gainol  little  by  avoiding  Triimly. 

Setting  off  from  our  jilace  of  encampment  below  SbeiUi 
Muhanimed  at  6.25,  we  continued  on  a  southwesterly  coarse 
along  the  base  of  the  hills  ;  which  between  this  place  and  Tell 
'Arka  ourre  a  little  inwards,  forming  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  on 
our  left.  On  these  hills  lay  four  villages,  in  the  following  order, 
which  we  passed  at  the  time  and  distances  specified,  viz.  Halba 
at  6.35,  distant  a  quarter  of  a  mite  ;'  Sheikh  Tdba  at  6.45,  dis- 
tant half  a  mile  ;  ez-Zawarib  at  6.55,  distant  three  e^hths  of  s 
mile  ;  and  Menyftrah  at  7.05,  distant  three  fourths  of  a  mile. 
The  plain  upon  our  right  lies  around  the  great  bay  north  ot* 
Tripoly  ;  and  bears  the  name  of  Jfln  'Akkar.' 

At  7.20  we  reached  the  site  of  'Arka  with  ita  high  TelL 
The  remains  of  the  former  city  are  very  few.  The  town  lay 
below  the  Tell  mainly  on  the  north,  upon  a  plateau  or  terrace 
overlooking  the  plain  and  sea.  The  heaps  of  ruins  seen  here  at 
present  consist  for  the  most  part  of  ordinary  stones  ;  from  which 
the  conclusion  may  be  drawn,  that  the  common  houses  of  old 
were  built,  as  now,  of  such  materials.     Among  the  heaps,  we  saw 

'  Halba  ia  menCioDed  bjAbnUeda;  Me  flta,   >ome    distance   beyond   tha    tfilu 

note  S,  on  the  preceding  paga.  Abru  ;  lee  Pococke  II.  L  pL  £01.    Thoni- 

■  This  spleodid  pliun  extende  alan^  the  eaa  in  Miu.  Herald,  IIHI.  p.  9a 
eoan  at  fur  oortli  u  oppoiite  to  Borj  Sa- 
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in  different  parts  the  fragments  of  several  granite  columns. 
The  Tell  is  quite  steep,  and  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  height. 
The  top  is  a  level  area  of  two  or  three  acres,  which  is  ploughed 
and  cultivated.  There  are  traces  of  a  wall  on  the  eastern  and 
southwestern  parts,  and  perhaps  elsewhere  ;*  also  a  fragment  of  a 
fine  granite  column,  and  a  deep  and  good  cistern  hewn  in  the 
rock.  We  noticed  nothing  else  on  the  summit,  except  heaps  of 
ordinary  stones  like  those  below.  At  the  southern  base  of  the 
Tell  runs  the  Nahr  'Arka,  which  issues  from  the  mountains  just 
above,  and  rushes  along  its  deep  rocky  channel  towards  the  sea. 
The  side  of  the  Tell  over  the  stream  is  in  part  precipitous  rock  ; 
and  at  its  base  Mr  Thomson  counted  sixty-four  columns,  most 
of  them  broken,  and  apjmrently  thrown  down  from  above. 
AlK)ut  one  third  of  them  are  of  red  Syenite,  and  the  rest  gray 
granite.* 

The  present  village  of 'Arka  is  on  the  east  of  the  Tell.  Further 
up  the  stream,  on  the  left  bank,  is  el-Hakilrah  ;  and  still  further 
up,  on  the  right  bank,  is  Kerm  'Asfiir.  The  road  passes  around 
the  Tell  on  the  west  side  ;  and  descends  to  a  bridge  across  the 
narrow  rocky  chasm  of  the  river.  Here  is  a  mill,  with  a  race 
cut  through  a  high  rock  by  a  short  tunnel  ;  perhaps  an  ancient 
work. — The  prospect  from  the  summit  of  the  Tell  is  splendid  ; 
including  the  sea  in  front,  the  rich  plain  in  the  north,  and  the 
snowy  heights  of  Lebanon  in  the  background.  The  Tell  is  from 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours  distant  from  the  sea.* 

'Arka  appears  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  Phenician  city ; 
the  seat  of  the  Arkites  mentioned  in  the  earliest  history  of 
Canaan.*  We  hear  no  more  of  it  until  the  Christian  era,  when 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy  merely  give  its  name.*  Josephus  speaks  of 
Area  as  lying  on  the  route  of  Titus  from  Berytus  by  way  of 
the  sabbatical  river  to  Baphanea  and  Antioch.'  He  says  also, 
that  Area  belonged  to  Agrippa's  kingdom  ;  which  I  cannot 
explain,  except  by  supposing,  that  there  was  some  political 
relation  between  Area  and  perhaps  Abila  ;  which  last  was  part 
of  Agrippa's  domain.*  Pliny  likewise  mentions  Abila  and  Area 
together,  though  separated  by  so  wide  an  interval.^     Coins  of 

•  W.   M.   Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,     572 — Josephns  here  writes  the  name  in 
1S48,  p.  15.  Greek  'ApjcoTo.     In  Antt.  1.  6.  2,   he  has 

'  Bearings  from   Tell  'Arka :    Sheikh  *ApK4i    Ptolemy  has  **KpKa  («y).  Uierocles 

Mnhammed  X.   40'   E.     Kolefat  in   the  and  Stoph.  Bjrzant.  *'KpK<u. 

Slain,  N.  30'  W.     'Arka,  village,  E.  ^^  m.         •  Agrippa  at  first   had   Chalcis;   Joe. 

;erm  'AsfQr  E.  S.  E   \\  m.    el-Htkkfirah  Antt.  11).  9.  1,  2.   ib.  20.5.  2.   Afterwards 

S.  E.  1  m.     Deir  Del^nn  S.  W.  by  S  in  A.  D.  52,  he  was  transferred  to  the  pro- 

•  Heb.  ^p^*,  Arkite,  Gea  10,  17.     1  vinocs  which  his  father  at  first  posses^d  ; 
Chr.  1,  15.  ■  Comp  Joseph.  Antt.  1.  6.  2,  *«  **»'<^*»  o^^«^"  ^-«  ^«^»*  ^^^'y  ^«- 

•Apic^ Josephns  speaks  of  anotlier  *ApKii  -^  '    ^-     »*>•  -^-  ®-  *•     ^°*  "^"«  ''^  "" 

in  Asher,  the  same  with  'Atcnvovs,  Antt  t«nitone3  lay  near  the  north  end  of  Leb- 

t^^  I   22.  anoii,()rhad  any  topographical  connection 

'  *  *Pu7i.  H.  X.  6.  16.     Ptol.  Gcogr.  5.  14.     ^*?* 'tV^t.  vt 

•  JoKoh.  B.  J.  7  6.  1  •   see  above,  p.  ^^  ^  N.  6.  10. 
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Area  are  still  extant ;  from  vhicli  it  appears,  that  as  early  a« 
Vesp&siaa  the  city  wbb  also  called  Cajsarea  of  Lelianoii.'  A 
later  Boman  hiatorian  iDfbnuB  tu,  that  there  was  here  a.  temple 
dedicated  to  Alexander  tiie  Great,  in  which  an  annual  festival 
was  oelebnted  in  his'ltonoar.  It  probably  stood  apon  the  Tell ; 
and  hence  the  colunmB,  which  nov  lie  at  the  southern  base. 
In  this  t«mple,  on  the  day  of  Alexamier's  festival,  the  empcrot 
Alexander  Beveros  was  bom ;  and  ri.';.'eived  his  name  from  thi» 
dreumfltance.*  Area  waeJikewifle  tht^  scat  of  a  Cbristian  bishop. 
Early  in  the  fifth  century,  Theodouns  the  younger  made  Bcry- 
tuB  the  ecdeeiaBtioal  metrepolis  of  a  new  pmvince  ;  to  which 
ByhluB,  Botrys,  Tripolis,  Orthoda,  Area,  and  Antamdus,  were 
Bubordinate  ; ,  and  bisbopa  of  Area  «re  named  until  the  close  of 
that  cestoiy,*  . 

In  the  Winning  of  the  cnuades^  Arua  was  still  a  strong  for-] 
treda  and  a  place  olf  importance.  In  A.  D.  1099,  the  first  boat" 
of  the  cruroderB,  who  under  count  Raiinund  of  Toulouse 
marehed  &om  Antioch  np  iiiB  valL  y  of  the  Orontes  to  Huihh, 
and  thence  by  el-Husn  to  the  coas° ,  laid  siege  to  Area  without 
■uccesB.  The  strength  of  the  fortnsH  resisted  all  their  efibrts.' 
"While  the  army  lay  here  encamped,  .icciirred  the  famous  dispute  i 
about  the  holy  spear,  with  which  it  was  said  the  Saviour's  side  j 
had  been  piereed.  This  spear  had  bc'cn  made  known  at  Antiocb  j 
in  a  vision  to  a  monk,  I^ter  Bartbclomcw  ;  iind  whs  cntni-ted 
to  the  guardianship  of  count  Raimund.'  As  doubts  arose  and 
became  loud  in  respect  to  its  genuineness,  Peter  proposed  to 
undergo  the  ordeal  of  fire  in  its  behalf ;  and  with  it  in  his  hands 
to  walk  through  the  midst  of  flames.  This  was  done ;  Peter 
and  the  spear  appeared  uninjured,  or  slightly  injured  ;  but  the 
people  in  their  veneration  for  Peler  rushed  upon  him,  tore  off  his 
garments  as  relics,  and  otherwise  so  injured  him,  that  he  died 
twelve  days  afterwards  ;  but  whether  from  wounds  received  by  the 
fire,  or  from  injuries  at  the  hands  of  the  people,  is  not  definitely 
related.*     The  result  was  unfavourable  to  the  credit  of  the  holy 
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683.     GeKn.  Notes  It)  Bnrckhsnlt,    I.   p.         ■  Le    Qnien   Oriena  Chriit.    H     615, 

620  ag.     Comp.  Anr.  Victor  de  C».    24,  823. 

"coi  dnplex,  Csaanea  et  Ar»,   nomeD        ■  Wilken   Gesch.   der  Kr.  L  pp.  263^ 

eat"  255.     Rumimd  d'Agile«,  whowaapreimti 

*  £1.  Lamprid.  Aleiand.  o.    I,    "Anre-  writes  the  Dams  Arehadot,  and aayi oT Ilia 

Buj  Alexander  nrbo  Arcenngenitus."  Ibid,  place  i  "castrnm   tnunitiasimom  et  inei- 

c.  5,  "Alexaiidri  nomen  accipiC,  quod  in  pugnabile  viribu*  Lnmaaisj"    Geita  Daj 

liemplo  dicttto  Bpnd  Arceiiam  nrijem  Alex-  per  Fr.  p.  163. 

andco  Ma^o  natua  esaet;  quam  cueuilluo         '  Ruiin.  d'.\g.  pp.  1G0-I62.     Wilken  L 

die  tfvt^t  Alexandri  pater  cum  oxore,  pa-  p.  214  sq. 

tHBBoleinnitatiaimpleadiEraasa.Teiiiiset.''         *  Raim  d'Ag.  pp.  168-171.    Will.  T^ 

— Accordiiia  to  Macnibim  Sat.  1.  21,  a  7.  18.     Wilken  ib.  pp.  S60--2M. 
Venoi    irchiUt  wu  wonhipped  bj  the 
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spear.  After  a  delay  of  more  than  two  months  before  'Arka, 
count  Kaimund,  in  consequence  of  the  urgent  desire  of  the 
leaders  and  troops  to  press  on  towards  the  Holy  City,  unwillingly 
yielded  to  their  importunity  and  abandoned  the  siege. ' 

'Arka  surrendered  to  count  William  of  Cerdagne  in  A.  D. 
1108  ; '  but  was  captured  by  storm  and  desolated  by  Zenki  in 
A.  D.  1138.'  At  what  time  it  again  came  under  the  power  of 
the  Franks,  is  not  related.  In  A.  D.  1202,  'Arka,  as  also  Tripo- 
lis,  was  laid  utterly  waste  by  an  earthquake.*  The  impetuous 
Bibars  in  1266  seized  possession  of  the  region  around  Tripolis,  in- 
cluding Area  ;  which  latter  at  the  time  had  jurisdiction  over  fifty- 
six  villages.*    This  was  some  years  before  the  surrender  of  el-Husn. 

Edrisi  in  the  twelfth  century  describes  'Arka  as  a  populous 
city,  with  much  commerce,  built  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  with  a 
lofty  citadel,  and  an  extensive  suburb  equally  populous.  It  was 
supplied  with  water  by  canals  from  the  adjacent  river  ;  which 
also  served  to  turn  mills  and  to  water  many  vineyards  and  plan- 
tations of  sugar  cane.'  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Abul- 
feda  speaks  of  'Arka  as  a  small  place  with  a  small  fortress  ;  it 
was  then  the  extreme  point  of  the  Pashalik  of  Damascus.^  At 
what  time  and  in  what  way  the  utter  desolation  of  both  city  and 
fortress  took  place,  or  how  the  very  disappearance  of  their  stones 
is  to  be  accounted  for,  we  are  nowhere  informed.  Possibly  the 
larger  and  more  valuable  stones  have  been  removed  to  Tripoly, 
and  used  for  building  up  that  city  and  its  castles.  There  is  said 
to  be  a  tradition  of  the  place,  that  'Arka  has  for  centuries  served 
as  a  quarry  for  Tripoly.* 

Of  modern  travellers^  Dr  Shaw,  in  1722,  was  the  first  to 
visit  'Arka  and  bring  it  into  notice.'  Pococke  passed  this  way 
about  1738.  He  mentions  the  river  'Arka,  and  supposes  that  the 
city  must  have  lain  upon  it  ;  but  appears  to  have  had  no  further 
idea  of  its  site.'°  No  other  traveller  seems  to  have  heard  of 
'Arka  until  Burckhardt  ;  whose  route  we  had  now  followed,  and 
whose  account  is  quite  brief**  Mr  Thomson  was  here  in  1846, 
and  has  given  a  fuller  description.**^ 

•  Will.  Tyr.  7.  20,  21.  Wilken  I.  p.  a  hniidrcd  feet  in  dinmeter.  His  acconnt 
265  sq.  probriblv  rests  on   some   popoliir   legend. 

'  Albert  Aq.  11.  1.   Wilken  II.  p  202.  Shnw's  Travels,  Lond.  17r>7,  p.  270.     W. 

•  De  Gnignea  Hist,  des  Huns,  II.  p.  474,  AL  Tlioiii*3n  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  lS4tf,  p.  16. 
Germ     Wilken  II.  p  G73.  '  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kohler,  p.  113. 

•  Wilken  VI.  p.  7.  •  W.  M    Thomson  in  BibUdth.  Sacra, 

•  Abulf.  Annal.  ed.   llcUke,  V.  p    17.  1848,  p.  15. 

Wilken  de  Ikllor.  cruc.  Hist.  p.  223.     De  •  Travels.  Ix)nd  1757,  p.  270. 

Gui-j^nes  Hist,  des  Huns,  IV.  pp.  157,  158.  '«  Pococke  II.  i.  p  205. 

•  Edrisi  par  Jaubert,  I.  p.  357.  This  "  Rurekh.  Trav.  p.  1G2.  Buri-khardt 
Accoaut  of  Edrisi  contradicts  the  idea  of  heard  for  the  Nahr  *Akk;'ir  only  the  name 
Shaw,  that  the  city  was  supplied  with  Nahr  Khureibeh;  and  fur  Nahr  'Arka  hf 
water  by  an  aqueduct  from  the  mountain,  writes  Wady  *Akka. 

Shaw  speaks  of  an  arch  of  tliis  aqueduct         *'  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1848,  pp.  15-17. 
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The  mder  at  { 
ibmi^^  Hn  pfain  to  the  «■  nortli  of  Tripofy ,  is  oormeti^  rf—t 
IvfPoGocfe*  TrrfT  mil  ■  ijiMTtTF  hrnmi  frnm  Tripnlr  ii  tnn  ffiW 
^Biiid;  (mtbenorthrideofwlndiisaKhin^HidabQmitAs 
HHiwiiH(KruexteiMTecitf.'    Tfau  vu  inolnl^f  OiffcMia;  A» 

ekoa  flf  wUch  mncieDt  geogr^ihen  do  not  de&nitc^  tl^^wnW  ; 
t  •whSeh  fptan  to  bavn  been  Htiated  betweoi  Tikofy  wmA 
'AAr.*  Tbe  next  Btmin,  k  abort  boor  bejimd,  k  Aa  Valv 
'Alb;  aul  tlien  ftlknr  tlw  Kafar 'AkUr,  w hov a^ « hdf; 
Nahr  d-Kddr,  ona  hoor ;  and  ITahr  Abiaa,  one  hoiu.* 

We  leA  the  hridse  cf 'Aifca  at  8  o'clock,  sM^nding  the  steep 
and  h^  bank  to  ue  plain  faeTond.  The  rrutd  keiit  along  the 
;  the  hilk  At  K20  tiie  nlhp?  <yt  IX-ir  DelOra 
t  upon  a  fain,  half  a  mik  distSDt.  At  SJ35 
then  was  a  fork  of  the  nad ;  the  right  g<ang  on  diivctly  to 
Tripoli,  while  we. took  the  left  in  ora«  tt  rro«»  the  higher 
tiact  I^ing  east  of  Jebd  Torlral  between  it  and  Lvlnti-m. 
Fnnn  the  &ik  Tdl  'Aika  bote  E.  N.  E.  JuF^t  U-yood  the 
folk  was  a  amall  Wadj  and  bfook,  known  as  Wady'ltflrk^O,  ' 
from  a  village  attoated  half  an  hnir  hi^r  up  on  itA  banks, 
and  not  in  nght  Thia  nDage  ia  the  aeat  of  govcmnieDi  for 
the  district.  At  9  o'ckiek  ui^  was  anotiR-r  chh&Dit  brout^ 
Wad;  J&mto ;  and  theae  abcamleta  becain>_>  n<tw  »>  irwjutn^  ■ 
coming  from  the  bills  and  watering  the  pUin,  that  I  ct^ased  to 
note  theiD.  A  vill^e,  Biboin,  was  close  on  our  lefl  at  9.10. 
The  road  we  were  now  on,  led  also  to  Tripoly  ;  hence  at  9.25 
we  left  it,  and  went  on  S,  10'  W.  over  the  skirts  of  the  hills. 
At  9,40  we  strnck  the  brow  of  the  deep  valley  of  the  Mahr 
Blind  ;  and  descending,  forded  the  stream  at  9.45.  The  current 
was  deep  and  very  rapid,  rushing  over  a  stony  bottom.  Onr 
guide's  young  donkey  was  nearly  swept  away  ;  and  came  oat 
looking  much  like  a  drowned  rat.  The  stream  was  thickly- 
skirted  with  oleanders.  It  b  said  to  have  a  greater  quantity  of 
water  at  this  season  of  the  year,  than  at  any  other.  There  was 
DOW  twice  as  much  water  in  it,  as  in  the  Kebir.  The  eonice  is 
said  to  be  at  the  base  of  the  highest  ridge  of  Lebanon,  above 
the  large  village  of  St.  Here  is  a  large  fomitain,  called  Neba' 
el-)las-iiur,  supplied  by  the  melting  snow,  and  very  copious  in 
spring  and  early  summer,  Onr  guide  professed  to  he  able  to  see 
and  point  out  to  us  the  foaming  stream  as  it  issaed  &om  the 

'  Vol  n.  L  pp.  204,  !06.  Ana,  Antuwliu.   La  QDieo  Otitm  CbntL 

*  W.  M.  Thnmraa,  ib.  p,  14.  IL  813.     Sm  ibove,  p.  68a 

•  Tbe  .ii  drift  BBJ^ned  to  liw  hw  k-  <  W.  H.  Th"m«a  in  Bibliodi.  Sk. 
c)»u.tia]  pmrince  oT  Bemoi  eaUblitbed  1949,  p.  14  Al*a  id  Mia  Henld,  ISil, 
■ndpr  Thml'-tiDi  tbe  Toaoger,  tn  iwiiitd  p,  97. — Muuidrrll  wtod^t  pla^  the 
n  ihf  rallowing  oider,  bej^uning  rnjcd  Ibc  N'ahr  Abrm*  HBtfa  of  tlic  KeUr ;  Joam. 
•oath :  Bjblik^  Rouji.  Tripobt,  Oniunia,  Mui^  Stb. 
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fountain.  Flowing  to  the  Nahr  el-B&rid,  it  makes  the  river 
twice  as  large  at  that  season,  as  it  is  later  in  summer  and  in 
winter.  Nahr  el-B^rid  is  the  southern  boundary  of  the  district 
of  'Akkar.' 

After  crossing  the  stream,  we  turned  up  the  left  bank  for  a 
little,  ascending  graduaUy  to  the  top.  At  10.20  the  village  Dir- 
hala  was  opposite  to  us,  on  the  high  right  bank  of  the  stream. 
At  10.30  we  came  out  upon  the  higher  plateau  or  plain,  lying 
between  Jebel  Turbul  on  the  right,  and  Lebanon  on  the  left. 
It  is  somewhat  uneven  and  rolling  ;  but  in  general  well  culti- 
Tated.  Our  course  was  now  about  south.  Jebel  Turbul  thus 
lies  between  Lebanon  and  the  sea ;  and  a  like  ridge,  though 
much  lower,  runs  on  south  of  Tripoly.'  Between  this  ridge  and 
Lebanon  lies  the  higher  and  long  plain  on  which  we  were  now 
entering,  stretching  far  to  the  south,  and  cut  through  by  the 
Kadisha  near  Zugharta.  The  width  is  in  general  from  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  two  hours. 

At  10.45  the  village  of  Turbul  was  visible  about  southwest, 
lying  on  the  northeastern  end  of  the  high  summit  of  Jebel  Tur- 
bul, to  which  it  gives  name  ;  it  seemed  to  be  a  short  two  hours 
distant.  Kefreiva  was  said  to  lie  in  the  same  direction,  at  the 
foot  of  Jebel  Turbul,  about  one  hour  distant,  though  not  in  sight 
from  our  road.  At  10.55  there  was  a  fountain,  'Ain  'Adweh, 
near  the  village  'Adweh,  which  lies  a  little  southwest.  Our  road 
continued  over  the  high  tract,  which  thus  occupies  the  water- 
shed between  the  Barid  and  the  Kadisha.  On  our  left,  along 
the  foot  of  the  eastern  mountain,  was  a  depression  or  lower  plain, 
fertile  and  well  cultivated.  From  its  northern  part  a  short 
Wady  runs  off  northwest  to  the  Barid  ;  while  from  its  southern 
part  a  large  Wady  g«>es  southwest  to  a  branch  of  the  Kadisha. 
At  11.30  we  came  to  the  brow  of  this  latter,  the  deep  Wady  Ha- 
lan,  running  southwest.  We  descended  into  it  obliquely,  and 
reached  its  plain  at  11.45.  At  12  o'clock  the  village  Halan 
was  on  the  right  bank  just  abne  us.  The  valley  gradually 
opens  out  into  a  lower  plain.  At  12.10  we  stopped  for  lunch  at 
the  fi)untains  and  plane  trees  of  'Ayun  'Ashiish  ;  a  village  of  the 
same  name  lying  a  few  minutes  towards  the  southwest. 

Setting  oflF  again  at  1.30,  we  once  more  fnind  ourselves  on  a 
great  road  leading  to  Tripoly  ;  and  g'jing,  after  a  time,  W.  S.  W. 
We  were  now  in  an  ojKjn  plain,  on  the  level  of  the  Kadisha  ; 
one  of  its  branches  being  on  our  left.  At  2  o'clock  the  village 
Erdeh  was  at  our  left  hand,  some  forty  rods  distant,  on  a  low 

•  Shaw  erroneously  rejrards  the  Nahr  Leopardorum^  •*  Leopard  mountain,"  of 
el-Birid  OS  the  ancient  Eleuthenu;  Trar.  the  centuries  aAer  the  <Tn9ades :  Brocarduf 
l>.  271.  c.  2.  p.  171.     De  U  Roque  II  p.  G. 

*  Jebel  Turbul  seems  to  be  the  JIonM 
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TeU,  with  the  meadows  of  the  Nahr  Resha'in  beyond  it.  Here 
we  tamed  off  agaiD  from  the  Tripoly  road,  in  order  to  pass 
across  directly  to  ^ugharta.  At  2.25  vre  struck  and  forded  the 
Nahr  Besha'hi,  the  large  northern  branch  of  the  Kodishn,  which 
oomes  down  mesbdering  from  the  northesnt,  where  it  isstiee  from 

■  the  moantain.  On  its  southern  bank  we  ascended  a  little  into 
the  village  of  Zi^;harta,  on  a  plain,  at  2.30.  Here,  after  all  onr 
e^rts,  we  were  hut  an  hour  and  a  half  distant  from  Triiwly  ! 

Znglisrta  fa  a  lavgi?  village  on  the  great  roail  from  Tiipoly  to 
Khden  and  the  cftl.irn.     There  is  in  it  an  open  public  place  of  J 
good  size  ;  and  thcro  are  some  good  houses     Many  of  the  ]K^opla(  J 
(rf  Ehden  have  houses  and  gardens  in  this  village,  and  pass  hei^^ 
the  winter  months.     Their  houses  were  now  shut  up. 

Oar  coarse  wtm  now  alons  the  great  road  leading  from  Tripoly 
tip  the  moaatainl  to   the  cedars.     After  some"  delay  wo  eet  off 
again  at  3  o'clock,  going  at  first   8.  8.  E.  over  an  open  country 
extending  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.    At  3.30  the  village  Kufr  J 
Hilta  was  on  the  road  ;  and  we  descentied  into  a  fertile  valleyl 
with  a  little  stream,  called   Wady  el-Kbfilidiyeh.     Ascending:* 
again  we  struck  it  a  few  minutes  tlie  right  bank  of  Wady  Ju'ai^.J 
with  a  stream  of  tl^"  same  name,  the  middle  and  smaller  branoltj 

■  of  the  Kadisha.  IK-re  too  was  a  long  canal  fiir  irrigation, 
4.05  we  wereoppotiicihevilbige  Kufr  Vftshii.  situated  on  the  high  ^ 
and  steep  southern  Innk  <>{  ihc  valley,  half  n  mile  distant.  We 
now  crossed  the  stream,  and  climbed  very  ohhquely  along  the 
steep  declivity.  The  Wady  here  issues  from  its  deep  gorge,  in  the 
lower  ridge  of  Lebanon.  At  4.30  there  was  a  village  on  the 
steep  rocky  slope  overagainst  us,  Mirh  Kefr  Sflgh&biyeh,  half  a 
mile  distant.     Just  south  of  this  village,  the  chasm  makes  almost 

a  right  angle  ;  and  runs  up  east  through  the  first  ridge  as  a  still 
narrower  and  more  precipitous  ravine.  We  now  rose  oat  of  the 
valley,  and  began  to  ascend  the  ridge  on  the  south  of  the  chasm  ; 
having  on  our  right  at  4,40  the  village  of  'Arjis,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant  on  a  low  hill,  and  separated  from  us  by  a  deep 
valley.  At  4.50  Bnesh'ain  was  below  us  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on 
our  right.  At  5  o'clock  the  large  village  Uareiyi  was  on  oar 
right,  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  distant.  On  the  sammit 
of  a  hill  just  oast  of  Dftreiya  was  the  convent  of  Mar  Ya'kob  ; 
and  farther  east,  on  the  declivity  of  the  same  hill,  was  the  village 
Kerm  Seddeh.  Still  a  little  flirther  east,  and  lower,  lay  Matran 
BaIus.  We  now  came  out  upon  the  first  plateau  or  terrace  of 
the  mountain,  narrow,  rocky,  and  uneven.  Thus  far  oat  coarse 
since  crossing  the  Nahr  Ju'ait  had  been  about  south. 

From  this  spot  we  looked  out  upon  the  sea  ;  and  bad  a  full 
view  over  the  level  tract  lying  between  the  low  ridge  along  the 
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coasts  called  Jebel  KOlaV  ^^d  the  base  of  Lebanon.  It  was  here 
not  less  than  two  hours  broad  ;  but  grows  narrower  towards  the 
south  ;  in  which  direction,  after  six  or  eight  hours,  the  lower 
ridge  and  the  spurs  of  Lebanon  run  together."  The  traveller, 
who  in  passing  along  the  shore  south  of  Tripoly  supposes  himself 
to  be  journeying  along  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  is  quite  mistaken. 
North  of  Tripoli  the  low  ridge  rises  into  the  higher  and  broader 
Jebel  Turbul  ;  between  which  and  Lebanon,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  level  tract  is  also  continued  ;  though  it  is  there  less  broad. 

Our  path  now  turned  easterly  across  the  uneven  plateau.  On 
our  right  was  a  Wady,  and  beyond  it  the  village  Sib'al,  a  mile 
distant.  East  of  this,  and  on  the  high  brow  of  the  next  ridge, 
was  perched  the  village  of  Aitti.'  At  the  same  time  the  village 
Mizyara  was  on  our  left,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  beyond  a 
Wady  ;  and  east  of  it,  on  higher  ground,  was  Humeis.*  At 
5.50  we  came  to  the  foot  of  the  next  ascent  ;  and  entered  a  deep 
wild  gorge,  called  Wady  Heiri\na,  running  up  southeast  through 
the  ridge.  We  crossed  its  channel,  now  dry,  which  passes  down 
westward  on  .the  south  of  our  road  ;  and  began  to  climb  along 
its  southwestern  side  with  great  difficulty.  Indeed  the  way  was 
in  some  parts  almost  impassable  ;  and  we  both  pronounced  it  to 
be  the  worst  we  had  met  with  in  Lebanon  or  in  all  Palestine. 
We  were,  however,  already  well  nigh  beat  out  ;  having  been  to 
day  nearly  twelve  hours  in  the  saddle.  Finding  that  we  could 
not  reach  Ehden,  as  we  had  intended,  until  quite  late,  we 
stopped  at  6.40,  after  an  hour  and  a  half  of  very  toilsome  ascent ; 
and  turning  off  from  the  road  a  few  rods  to  the  right,  we  en- 
camped at  a  sweet  little  fountain,  called  'Ain  Heiriina.  Here, 
in  the  deepest  solitude,  this  spring  of  the  purest  water  has  served 
to  refresh  many  ;  it  has  a  little  spout  and  a  small  trough  be- 
neath. Several  people  showed  themselves  round  about ;  and  wo- 
men came  for  water.  They  were  said  to  be  from  Aittl  ;  and 
were  here  to  watch  the  fields  of  grain.  From  them  our  servants 
obtained  milk. 

The  recollections  of  this  evening  are  among  the  most  delight- 
ful of  my  Whole  jourtiey.  We  had  all  day,  till  4  o'clock,  plodded 
our  way  along  the  sultry  plains  of  the  coast,  beneath  the  scorch- 
ing rays  of  a  Syrian  summer's  sun  ;  but  now  we  had  ascended 
to  an  elevation  of  some  four  thousand  feet,  and  the  cool  evening 
breezes  of  Lebanon  were  both  invigorating  and  exhilarating. 
We  could  overlook  the  mountain  slopes  below  us,  with  the  dark 

*  Bnrekliardt  pp.  172,  173.  1^  m.   Matron  B&lus  S.  S.  W.  2  m.    Sib'tl 

*  This  plain  extends  south  as  far  as  to     S.  S.  E.  I  m. 

'AmyAn  ;  I)r  De  Forest,  Ms.  notes.  Comp.         *  Beurinj^  at  5.40 :  Sib*al  S.  W.  1  m 
Burckhardt  pp.  172,  176  J»q.  Aitu  S.  by  K   lA  m.     Mizyara  N.   40'   E 

*  Bearings  at  6.  15  :  Dureiya  W.  by  S      U  m.     Humei*  N.  60'  E.  1  m. 


■ea  hejuad. ;  and  could  tiaos  tbe  port  oC  Tripoli  and  tLe  many 
nleta  Btntehfaig  off  into  the  sga.  Tripolr  itself  wba  faitldrii  \rf 
tbe  InBa^  Tbe  mi  wt  in  «{>leadonr  ;  aod  we  eat,  durinc  tbe 
glorioiu  twfl^^  and  ffreuuig,  in  the  full  enjojment  nf  the  ma^ 
lufiomt  BCene.' 

Wtdmegdaw,  Jmut  160. — The  cool  air  of  the  mountain  had 
einn  lu  a  ni^t  cf  tefiedm^  t:lec]i.  We  eet  oS  at  7j25  ;  and 
bad  BtiU  a  Bte^  aacent  of  about  fifteen  minutes.  Hew  and 
beloVftbe  norUmndd^flf  dK-  gorge  is  a  f'reei[>ice  of  naked  rock, 
banng  the  Bbata  didooatdd  ami  neariv  perpendicolar.  We  eoon 
came  put  of  tbe  cbaon,  and  continued  tu  ascend  gradunlly  over 
open  gronod  ;  a  hj^h,  rod^,  inflated  point  being  oo  our  right. 
At  7.55  a  pa^  went  off  on  the  left  to  the  Moronite  coon-nt  of 
HAr  Antimu  d-Kfiihay^*  Ti-n  minutes  later  we  came  out  on 
ahJ^plateMtfatmctoffamd  uneven  and  broken,  but  cultivated ; 
bBTmg  on  tbe  lOBdi  did  deep  gorge  of  Bsbcrreh  vrith  the  stream 
Abn  'AI7,  die  mein  bmxlL  of  the  Kadi^ha  ;  and  extending  fof 
an  boor  or  two  towatd*  tbe  ihTth.  To  this  plateau  mar  W  said 
to  bekRig  the  tnurt  qtute  to  tbe  cedore.  Here  we  fel!  in  with' 
MTetal  pnriing  riDe^  hmi^  down  from  the  fountain  of  Ehdm. 
'Onrcoitme  ma  abimt  S.  S.  £.  Some  of  the  field»  of  wheat 
■fibided  litde  pnmiie ;  bat  others  again  were  linL>,  almost  aa 
eoodaBUidwpIuBebdov.  They  were  however  not  yet  iwuIy  for 
narrest;  and  wonld  not  beriii''.  u  n-l  luil'  r  i"  .  r  r)in;<'  w>i-ks. 
The  Bilk-harvest  of  the  mountain  was  equally  behind  that  of  the 
plains.  As  we  approached  Ehden  we  came  upon  a  field  of  pota- 
tos ;  the  first  I  had  seen  in  Syria,  and  which  I  saw  ordy  at  this 
elevation,  in  the  highest  cultivated  parts  of  Lebanon.  It  was 
laid  out  in  beds,  and  regularly  irrigated." 

We  came  at  8.35  to  the  village  of  Ehden,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  northwestern  border  of  a  deep  gulf  running  southwest  to 
that  of  the  Kadisha.  The  village  stands  also  at  the  northwestern 
outer  edge  of  the  great  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  which  snr- 
round  the  cedars  ;  at  the  extremity  of  the  lofty  spnr,  which  pro- 
jects westwards  from  the  great  upper  ridge  to  form  that  amphi- 
theatre. It  lies  on  a  slope  fitcing  the  south,  at  an  elevation  of 
4750  Englbh  feet  above  the  sea.'  Here  is  an  abundance  of 
water  for  every  purpose,  coming  from  a  copious  foimtain  ten 
minutes  east  ot  the  vill^e.  There  are  many  vineyards ;  and 
■  BtucUivdt  in  1810  qwkki  of  tin  po- 
to  u  caltintad  in  tU*  region ;  Ttst,  pi. 
According  to  Se«te«]  the  mldTatNQ 
t^deo.  The  convent  hu  ■  nnmll  printiag  of  it  be^nn  not  long  bdbn  1806  ;  Vtam, 
otKdS  aixl  prioti  prsTer  books  in  Armbic  L  p.  154.  It  wa*  dngolu-  to  »e  tbe  po. 
niiti  Svnan  tetter*  Sm  Seetien  in  Zach'a  luo  tfans  treated  mss  delicata  gaiden  TEg»- 
Mon.CoTT.  X^T  p.  5a5  Bnrekh.Tnr.  p^  tmbl&  See  below,  p.  596. 
2i.  O-T-tUi^hterp.  IIOh)  fUtter  XVU  '  According  to  Schubert,  m.  pl  866;  i 
c.  G5[.     i«e  in  VoL  IL  p.  507.  [iii.  460.]     e.  44.V1  Pari*  bet. 
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figs  and  apricots  flourish  well.  There  was  also  fine  shade  from 
many  noble  walnut  4irees.  The  people  seemed  thrifty  and  well 
off",  and  there  was  no  begging.  As  has  been  already  mentioned, 
many  families  make  their  winter  residence  in  Zugharta.  The 
people  were  very  civil.  We  were  detained  for  some  time,  in 
order  to  have  our  horses  shod. 

Ehden  is  said  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  the  Maronite 
scholar,  Gabriel  Sionita,  the  editor  of  the  Syrian  version  in  the 
Paris  Polyglot.  It  was  also  formerly  the  seat  of  a  Maronite 
bishop.^  South  of  Ehden,  beyond  the  adjacent  gulf,  was  the 
village  Kefr  Sa'ab  ;  and  still  lower  down,  also  on  the  further  side, 
that  of  Ban. 

Leaving  Ehden  at  9.15  we  passed  on  in  a  southeast  course, 
having  the  fountain  on  our  left ;  and  kept  along  the  border  of 
the  gulf,  which  has  its  beginning  towards  the  northeast,  under 
the  adjacent  mountain.  At  9.30  we  crossed  the  valley  and  its 
stream,  here  merely  a  wild  sheet  of  white  foam,  coming  down 
southwest  from  a  fountain  at  the  Maronite  convent  Mar  Serkis, 
situated  just  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  off  our  left.*  We  now  continued  to  ascend  gradually 
along  this  high  basin,  having  on  our  left  the  lofty  spur  running 
out  from  the  great  upper  ridge  of  Lebanon  ;  this  spur  being 
here  a  thousand  feet  high  or  more  above  the  basin,  with  py- 
ramidal cliffs  along  the  top,  and  becoming  higher  and  higher 
towards  the  east.  On  our  right  was  a  low  ridge  between  us  and 
the  gulf  of  the  Kadisha  ;  through  the  breaks  in  wliich  we  could 
see  the  lofty  dorsal  ridge  beyond,  with  its  snows. 

We  came  at  10.30  to  the  eastern  end  of  this  basin  ;  and 
crossing  a  low  saddle,  continued  to  wind  our  way  among  rocky 
hills.  Among  these  we  passed  a  fountain  called  'Ain  el-Bakarah. 
At  10.50  we  had  a  view  down  a  deep  cleft  into  the  gulf  of  the 
Kadisha,  a  monstrous  gorge,  having  five  villages  in  sight  on  its 
southern  brow,  and  Bsherreh  lower  down  on  the  side  next  us. 
We  still  kept  along  upon  and  among  the  hills.  At  11.10  there 
was  a  fine  fountain  at  the  base  of  a  ledge  of  rocks ;  from  one 
orifice  issued  a  spout  of  water  two  or  three  feet  high  ;  and  others 
just  below  were  boiling  up  quite  strongly.  It  is  called  'Ain  en- 
Nebat ;  its  stream  runs  or  rather  shoots  down  to  the  Kadisha. 

*  LeQnien  Oriens  Christ  III  91-93.—  hardt,  L  p.  492;  copied  obo  by  Ritter, 
That  it  should  accord  with  the  learning  XVII  p.  650.  The  two  names  (one  of 
aod  taste  of  Maronite  monks,  to  coufoand     them  with  *Ain)  have  no  relation  to  each 

JEWwi  or  FhedenC.Jjt^)  with  Eden  other.  ^  «  . 

,  .  L/  'On  this  convent,  see  Seetzen,  Reisen 

(n?)»  *°*^  ^S^^  »^  *«  *^  Faradtms  of  i^   p    173,     j  suppose  it  to  be  the  same 

ancient  writers,  is  not  surprising;  see  above,  which  Pococke  mentions  in  1739  as  the 

p.  556.     But  that  the  same  error  should  convent  of  St.  Sergius,  belonging,  as  he 

be  committed  by  a  scholar  like  Gesenius,  supposed,  to  the  Latin  Carmelites ;  II.  L  p 

it  len  excusable ;  see  his  Notes  on  Burck-  104. 
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We  conld  now  see  the  mitd  from  Bn'albck  coming  down  ovor  the 
lofty  andjoaked  ridge  of  Lebanon,  a  little  south  of  the  cedars. 

At  last  we  fell  into  tite  great  r<<ad  from  Bsherreh  ;  hat-ing 
tu  I  Bappose,  fellowed  a  lees  omal  path  from  Ehden,  at  Icaet  for 
a  part  of  the  way.  .  We  now  k^t  iLlmg  tur  a.  time  od  the  brink 
of  the  great  chflflm ;  and  then  nmre  to  the  left.  We  reached 
the  cedars  at  12  o'clock,  ntnated  a  (quarter  of  a  wile  north  of*  the 
road.  Here  we  rested  tx  ihiee  houre,  beneath  these  shades  of 
solemn  grandeur,  emboeomed  among  tho  loftiest  heights  of 
Lebanon. 

The  cedars,  which stSU  faearth^ir  aDcient  Dame,'  stand  moKtIy 
upon  four  small  contigaons  roc^  knolls,  within  a  compass  of  less 
than  forty  rods  in  diumeter.  Thty  fonn  a  thick  forest,  without 
'  anderbroeh.  The  older  trees  haic  eac^h  ncveral  trunks,  and  thua 
spread  tfaemselres  widely  uound  ;  but  most  of  the  others  are 
cone-like  in  form,  aud  ^  hot  tiirow  ont  their  boughs  laterally 
to  any  great  extent.  Borne  few  trct-s  stand  alone  on  the  out- 
skdrts  of  the  grove;  and  one  eejiei  iaily,  on  the  south,  is  large 
and  very  beantifaL  With  this  Lx^i.'ptioD,  none  of  the  trees 
came  up  to  my  ideal  of  the  griui^lul  beauty  of  the  cL-dar  of 
Ijebanon,  soch  as  X  had  jforoMtly  seen  it  iu  the  Jardin  des 
Ploptes.  Some  of  the  older  treee  arc  already  much  broken  ;  and 
will  soon  be  wbdly  destroyed.  IThe  fashion  is  now  eomiD<;  into 
Togoe,  to  have  articles  made  of  thifl  wiml  liir  <:ilo  to  tiiiv.|]i  rs  ; 
and  it  is  also  burned  as  fuel  by  the  few  people  that  here  pass 
the  summer.  These  causes  of  destruction,  though  gradual  in 
their  operation,  are  nevertheless  sure.  Add  to  this  the  circum- 
stance, that  travellers,  in  former  years,  (to  aay  nothing  of  the 
present  time,)  have  been  shameless  enough  to  rause  large  spots 
to  be  hewn  smooth  on  the  trunks  of  some  of  the  noblest  tieea 
in  order  to  inscribe  their  names.  The  two  eariiest  whic,b  I  saw 
were  Frenchmen  ;  one  was  dated  in  1791.' — The  wood  of  the 
cedar,  Pinus  cedrua,  is  white,  with  a  pleasant,  bnt  not  strot^ 
odour  ; '  and  bears  no  comparison,  in  beauty  or  fragrance,  with 
the  common  red  cedar  of  America,  Juniperua  Virgintana. 

1  made  no  attempt  to  count  the  trees.  Probably  no  two 
persons  would  fully  agree  in  respect  to  the  old  ones,  or  in  the 
number  of  the  whole.  Yet  I  should  be  disposed  to  concur  in 
the  language  of  Burckhardt,  who  says  :  "  Of  the  oldest  and  best 
looking  trees  I  coimted  eleven  or  twelve  ;  twenty-five  very  loi^ 
ones  ;  about  fifty  of  middhng  size  ;  and  more  than  three  hun- 
dred smaller  and  young  ones."  *    Yet  there  is  no  room  to  doubt, 

'  Heb.  T^S    Arab.  ■.,1 ,  An.  diflfer  ftom  white  deal  in  »ppo«r«noe ;"  n. 

))  L  p.  I(M. 

'  Irby  Md  MmrUs  nnticed  (he  dflto  of  *  Tnv.    p.    19.       TWi    wu  Id    18ia 

IMO;  TraveU  p.  2H).  [63  ]  Seetim  in  1806  pv«  the  DDDiber  of  th« 

'  Pocock«  sayi :  "  The  wood  does  not  hwgeat  tnee  at  foorteeD ;    Beiim  1   ^ 
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but  that  during  the  last  three  centuries  the  number  of  eariier 
trees  has  diminished  by  nearly  or  quite  one  half ;  while  the 
younger  growth  has  in  great  part,  if  not  wholly,  sprung  up  during 
that  interval.  Bilsching  enumerates  by  name  no  less  than 
twenty-six  travellers  between  A.  D.  1550  and  1755,  from  P. 
Belon  to  Stephen  Schulz,  who  had  described  and  counted  the 
trees  ;  ^  and  since  that  time  the  number  of  like  descriptions  has 
probably  been  hardly  less  than  twice  as  many.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  the  number  of  old  trees  is  variously  given  as  from 
twenty-eight  to  twenty-three  ;  in  the  seventeenth,  from  twenty- 
four  to  sixteen ;  in  the  eighteenth,  from  twenty  to  fifteen.* 
After  the  lapse  of  another  century,  the  number  of  the  oldest 
trees,  as  we  have  seen,  is  now  reduced  to  about  a  dozen.  All  this 
marks  a  gradual  process  of  decay  ;  and  it  also  marks  the  difii- 
culty  of  exact  enumeration.  This  is  rightly  ascribed  by  Ftirer, 
and  also  by  Dandini,  to  the  fact,  that  many  of  the  trees  have 
two  or  more  stems  ;  and  were  thus  reckoned  differently  by 
different  travellers,  sometimes  as  one  tree,  and  sometimes  as  two 
or  more.'  All  the  travellers  of  the  sixteenth  century  speak  only 
of  the  old  trees ;  they  nowhere  mention  any  young  ones. 
Rauwolf,  himself  a  botanist,  seems  to  say  expressly,  that  he 
sought  for  younger  trees,  without  being  able  to  find  any.*  If 
this  be  so,  it  would  appear,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
remaining  ancient  trees,  perhaps  none  of  those,  which  now  make 
up  the  grove,  can  be  regarded  as  reaching  back  in  age  more  than 
three  hundred  years.' 

In  the  minds  of  the  common  people  an  air  of  sanctity  is 
thrown  around  the  grove,  the  river,  and  the  region.  The  an- 
cient trees  are  sacred,  as  coming  down  from  the  times  of 
Scripture  and  Solomon  ;   and  the  river  which  has  its  source  near 

1^.  In  1843  Dr  Wilson  counted  twelve  of  dini,  Pnr.  1675,  p.  83.     Dandini  saja,  that 

the  ancient  trees,  not  Rtanding  toj^ether;  while  he  counted  28  trees,  another  person 

and  of  yonnger  growth  three  hundred  and  of  the  company  made  out  but  21.     Hence 

twenty-five;  Lands  of  the  Bible  II.  p.  389.  it  was  a   matter  of  popular  belief,  that 

The  latest  account  (1853)  makes  four  hun-  they  could  not  be  counted  correctly ;  that 

drad  in  all ;  of  which  twelve  are  spoken  of  is,  that  no  two  persons  would  ever  make 

as  the  largest ;  Ritter  XVII.  p.  649.  out  the  same  number  ;  ibid. 

*  Bilsching  Krdbeschr.  XI.  i.  p.  314.  *  Rauwolf  p.  280  :    "  So  bin  ich  auch 

*  Thus  Belon  about  1550  has  28;  Fiircr  femer  auff  dem  Platz  umbher  gangen, 
in  1556  about  25;  Rauwolf  in  1575  has  mich  nncli  andem  jungcn  vreiter  umbsu- 
24  and  two  others,  the  boughs  of  which  sehen ;  hub  aber  keine,  die  hernacher 
were  broken  off  by  age  ;  Dandini  in  1596  wachsen,  Hnden  mogen.** 

has  23. — In  1632  Roger  has  22 ;  D'Arvienx  '  So  far  as  it  respects  this  particular 

In  1660  has  23  ;  in  1688  De  la  Roque  has  grove,  the  fi)11owing  note  of  Mr  Bartlett  is 

20 ;  and  in  1696  Manndrell  has  only  16.  probably  correct :  **  So  nearly  has  the  ce- 

— Korte  in  1738  ooiAited  18,  very  old  and  dar  distippearcd  from  Lebanon,  that  there 

large  ;  Pococke  about  1739  found  fifteen,  are  scattered  about  the  environs  of  London, 

and  one  recently  overturned  by  the  wind  ;  within  twenty  miles  distuice,  far  more  of 

while  Steph.  Schulx  saw  twenty.    Busching  these  beautiful  trees,  than  exist  upon  theii 

L  c.  original   and   poetic  soil**      Walks  about 

'  Fiirer  p.  102  Lat  p.  294  Germ.    Dan-  Jems.  p.  22.  Comp.  Ritter  XVIL  p.  647  sq. 

'  Vol.  in.  -50 
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bf  is  Bacred,  and  u  oaDed  d-Eadluhn.'  In  former  centuries, 
the  patriarcli  (tf  Hiq  Muonites  iiiij»>tsod  various  ecclesiastical 
pemutieB,  imd  erven  exocnmnamoatiun,  m  any  ChriBtian  who 
should  oat  or  uynre  the  Musied  ^ees  ;  *  and  the  story  is  recorded, 
that  Then  kh^b  Madnns,  who  wei«  pasturiug  in  the  vicinity, 
were  BO  haideoed  and  impuraB  bb  to  cut  some  of  the  trees,  tliey 
were  pnnJBhed  on  the  spot  oy  the  loe,^  oi'  lh«ir  flocks.'  In  fonner 
times,  too,  the  ManHti^  wsre  sccii^tnnied  to  celebrate  in  tho 
BBored  grove  the  ftetiral  of  the  Tranfitigu ration  ;  when  the 
patrian^  himseif  offloisted,  and  said  mass  before  a  rude  altar  of 
Btonea.*  This  law  and  then  oeremoniea  are  to  a  certain  extent 
oontinaed  at  Uie  preeeot  day  ;■  and  the  influence  of  them  un- 
craestionahlyhaBMen^reatapiBttlie  popular  mind.  The  rude 
Mtan  of  atones  have  m  our  day  been  superseded  by  a  Marouita 
chapel ;  Inflt  wHMn  the  last  ten  years.'  Several  persons  were 
rending  here  during  Bommer  in  eonnection  with  the  chapel ;  but 
we  did  not  learn  wbat  servioee  weie  held  in  it.  A  }'art  of  the 
object  of  theee  penons  seemed  -to  be  to  wait  on  travellers,  or  to 
supply  thdr  wants;  and  thnB  gain  a  claim  for  bakJtsklsk.  A 
mo^  brotu^t  as  wine  £»  sale ;  and  seemed  disappointed,  whea 
-we  declined  the  trafilo. 

The  oedarB  fn  not  lees  iMnaAable  for  their  position,  than 
for. their  age  and  aise.  The  ampMtheatre  in  which  they  nn; 
situated  is  of  itself  a  great  temple  nt"  ii^iturc,  the  most  vnst  nud 
magnificent  of  all  the  recesses  of  Lebanon.  The  lofty  dorsal 
ridge  of  the  mountain,  as  it  approaches  from  the  south,  trends 
slightly  towards  the  east  for  a  time  ;  and  then,  after  resuming 
its  former  direction,  throws  off  a  spur  of  equal  altitude  towards 
the  west,  which  sinks  down  gradually  into  the  ridge  terminating 
at  Ehden.  This  ridge  sweeps  roiind  so  as  to  become  nearly  par- 
allel with  the  main  ridge  ;  thus  forming  an  immense  recess  or 
amphitheatre,  approaching  to  the  horse-shoe  form  ;  surrounded 
by  the  loftiest  ridges  of  Lebanon,  which  rise  still  two  or  three 
thousand  feet  above  it,  and  are  partly  covered  with  snowa  In 
the  midst  of  this  amphitheatre  stand  the  cedars,  utterly  alone, 
with  not  a  tree  besides,  nor  hardly  a  green  thing  in  sight.  The 
amphitheatre  fronts  towards  the  west ;  and,  as  seen  from  the 
cedars,  the  snows  extend  round  from  south  to  north.  ^The 
extremities  of  the  arc,  in  front,  bear  from  the  cedars  southwest 
and  northwest.    High  up  in  the  recess  the'  deep  prraipitoua 

■  Daodini,  Vajage  du  MoDt  Libui,  Pu.     Mim.  U.  p.  40S ;  m  too  SMtim,  Reim  L 
I6T5,  pp.  B3,  84.  p.  Ititl. 

*  De  la  BoquB,  I.  p.  71.     D'Arrlenx,        *  Seetien,    B^md    L    pp.    167,    16S. 

Hem  IL  pp.  414,  416.  Zach'n  Moutl.  Corr.  1806,  XHL  p.  H9. 

■  Dudini,  p.  84.  •  When  Dr  Wilxm  «u  b«n  in  1848,  a 
.  <  Dsudiiu,  p.  63.   De  la  Roqm,  I.  p.  72.  monk  be^cged  aid  Tor  tba  erectioo  of  •> 

D'Arviani  ipealu  of  HTsral  loch  alian;    orator;;  Laodi  etc  Q.  pp.  S89^  S90l 
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chaem  of  the   Kadisha  has  its  beginning  ;   the   wildest  and 
grandest  of  all  the  gorges  of  Lebanon.* 

The  elevation  of  the  cedars  above  the  sea  is  given  by  Russ- 
egger  and  Schubert  at  6000  Paris  feet,'  equivalent  to  6400 
English  feet."  The  peaks  of  Lebanon  above  rise  nearly  3000 
feet  higher.* 

Besides  the  natural  grace  and  beauty  of  the  cedar  of  Leba- 
non, which  still  appear  in  the  trees  of  middle  age,  though  not  in 
the  more  ancient  patriarchs,  there  is  associated  with  this  grove 
a  feeling  of  veneration,  as  the  representative  of  those  forests  of* 
Lebanon  so  celebrated  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  To  the  sacred 
writers  the  cedar  was  the  noblest  of  trees,  the  monarch  of  the 
vegetable  Idngdora.  Solomon  "  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar 
tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out 
of  the  wall."  *  To  the  prophets  it  was  the  favourite  emblem  for 
greatness,  splendour,  and  majesty  ;  hence  kings  and  nobles,  the 
pillars  of  society,  are  everywhere  cedars  of  Lebanon.*  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  in  the  splendid  description,  by  Ezekiel,  of 
the  Assyrian  power  and  glory.' — Hence  too,  in  connection  with  its 
durability  and  fragrance,  it  was  regarded  as  the  most  precious 
of  all  wood,  and  was  employed  in  costly  buildings,  for  ornament 
and  luxury.  In  Solomon's  temple  the  beams  of  the  roof,  as  also 
the  boards  and  the  ornamental  work,  were  of  the  cedar  of  Leba- 
non ;^  and  it  was  likewise  used  in  the  later  temple  of  Zerub- 
babel.'  David's  palace  was  built  with  cedar  ;  •  and  so  lavishly 
was  this  costly  wood  employed  in  one  of  Solomon's  palaces,  that 
it  is  called  "  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon."  *°  As  a  matter 
of  luxury,  also,  the  cedar  was  sometimes  used  for  idols,**  and  for 
the  masts  of  ships.*'  In  like  manner,  the  cedar  was  highly 
prized  among  heathen  nations.     It  was  employed  in  the  con- 

'  Irby  and  Mangles  compare  the  nmphi-  *  Russegger  L  p.  713.     Schubert  III.  p. 

theatre  to  **  the  vale  of  the  Dive  in  Suvoy,  8G5. 

and  its  Pont  de  Chevres  ;"  this  I  have  not  *  See  above,  p.  547. 

seen.     They  also  compare  it  with  "  the  *  1  K.  4,  33 ;  comp.  Judg.  9,  15.    2  K. 

Apponines  at  the  back  of  Genoa  ;**  bat  this  14,  9.     Ps.  29,  5.     104,  IG. 

doed  not  strike  me  as  a  good  parallel.  Travels  ^  Is.  2,  13.    14,  8.    37,  24.    Jer.  22,  23. 

pp.  2(>9,  210  [65. 1     Comp.  Schubert  III.  Er.  17,  22.     Zech.  11,  1.  etc. 

p.  860.     D'Arvieux  speaks  of  the  amphi-  *  Ez.  31,  3-9. 

theatre  as  a  crescent,  croissant ;  M6m.  II.  ^  1  K.  6,  9.  10 ;  comp.  5,  6.  8.   10.     1 

p.  415.    Dr  Wilson,  coming  from  Ba'albek,  Chr.  22,  4. 

when  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  over  the  "  Ezra  8,  7 

cedarA,  and  looking  down  upon  them,  writes  *  2  Sam.  5, 11.  7,  2 ;  comp.  Jer.  22, 14. 

thus:  ** A  great  quadrangular  opening  in  15. 

the  range  was  bet  ore  us  to  the  west     We  *•  1  K.  7,  2.   10,  17. 

observed,  running  down  the  middle  of  this  "  Is.  44,  14.     Plin   H.  N.  13.  11. 

opening,  the  dark  line  of  the  deep  and  pre-  *'  Ez.  27,  5  ;  where  the  description  evi- 

cipitous  ravine  of  tlie  Kadisha,  the  holy  dently  refers  to  splendid  pleasure  vosseU. 

river  of  Lebanon,  with  beautiful  villages.  Yet  according  to  Pliny,   **  in  J'^gypto  et 

and  the  richest  terraces  lining  its  banks; "  Syria  reges  inopia  abietis  cedro  ad  classes 

Lands  of  the  Bible  XL  p.  388.  fenmtur  usi ;"  U.  N.  16.  76.  2. 
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Uractiaa  of  flieJr  temples,  as  at  Tyre  '  and  EpheeitB ; '  and  also 
in  their  palaces  as  at  Persepolis.'  In  the  two  latter  instaon-cs, 
bowerer,  Ephesus  and  Persepolis,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
cedu  cauie  from  LebanoD  ;  though  that  of  Syria  vns  among 
the  mosi  celebrated.'  It  is  also  vi^ry  possible,  that  the  name 
cedar  was  sometimea  loosely  applied  to  trees  of  another  species.* 

^B  frequent  mention  in  Bcripture  of  the  cedar  of  Leiianon, 
and  iJie  uses  to  which  it  was  a])plied,  naake  it  apparent,  that  in 
MoieDt  tiniea  large  tracts  of  the  moimtaiu  wer«  covered  with 
%n0tB  of  this  tree.  Diodorus  Wiculus  also  relates,  that  Leb- 
snoD  iratj  Ml  of  cedars  and  firs  and  cypresses  of  wonderlul 
Bse  and  beauty.'  But  the  destniction  of  them  for  architec- 
'tQfal  uwg  was  far  more  rapid  than  their  growth  ;  so  that  when 
JtMtaoUHt  in  the  sixth  century  erected  the  church  of  the  Virgin 
(now  el-Aksa)  at  Jeriisalem,'  there  was  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  timber  for  the  roof;  though  after  much  search  a  spot 
was  foontl  full  of  cedar  trees  of  great  height.'  The  destruction 
etill  went  on  ;  and  it  would  appear,  that  as  late  as  the  middle 
Ages,  private  housce  in  Sidon,  and  probably  also  in  Tyre  and 
other  Ptenician  cities,  were  ceiled  and  ornamented  with  the 
oedar  of  Lebanon,' 

All  tibese  circumstances  sufficiently  accoimt  for  the  fact,  that 
in  onr  day  the  "  goodly  mountain  "  appears  almost  denuded  of 
those  graceful  forestw,  which  of  old  wi^re  its  chief  ^-lory.  The 
impression,  however,  has  far  outstripped  the  reality ;  and  the 
present  grove  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  representa- 
tive of  the  ancient  cedars.  This  impression  has  doubtless  arisen 
from  the  circumstance,  that  this  grove  only  is  adjacent  to  any 
of  the  great  roads,  by  which  travellers  have  crossed  over 
Lebanon.  Other  cedar  groves  there  might  be,  in  the  northern 
and  more  inaccessible  parts  of  the  mountain  ;  which  have 
remained  unvisited,  and  therefore  unknown.  Such  indeed  ia 
truly  the  case,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Ehrenberg  and 
others.  That  eminent  naturalist  spent  a  considerable  time  on 
Lebanon  ;   and  found,  as  he  informed  me,  the   cedar   growing 

'  Joseph.  AdH.  8.  6.  8.  0.  Apion.  1.  17,  '  So  Pliu.  H.  N.    13.   11 ;  comp.  Wuar 

18.     In  tliU  iasCance  liitter  awimaa,  that  Rcalw.  art  Oeder. 

the  ccdnr  hod  been  tliaa  lusd   bernre  tbe  '  DinL  Sio.  IB.  S8,  ri  ri  SpsiTwn... 

duye  uf  Hiram  and  Sulamon.     Such  may  irX^pit  f  ini  t^Aow  jHSpJwf  koI  vimtw 

very  probably  have  bean  tbe  cow ;   bnt  it  (col  Kowapiaaijmr,  Aan/iaarit^  t6  t«  nJJiAai 

does    not   appear  fVom  the  langnaga    or  ■■!  iiiytSiat. 

Jowphus,     Erdk.  XVir.  p.  6*8.  '  Sse  in  VoL  L  p.  296  p-  *88.] 

*  III  tlifl  fureat  templi  of  Diana ;  Ssliaa-  ■  Pimop.  de  JEM.  JnMin.  6.  6.  p.  8S3 

■iui  ad  SoUn.  I.  671.  (t,  "tectum  ejoa  e  Dind.     It  by  no  means  fidlowt,  that  thia 

ceitrinia  trahibas."  gpot  wai  the  preHut  groTe,  but  rather  (he 

'  Q.,Curt  Hist.  Aleic  H.  5.  7.6,  "mid-  oontraijj  for  die  present  groie  ii  wtnatwl 

to  oedro  enit  rediSoati  regia."  on  one  of  tbe  great  pnblio  roads  of  Leb» 

■  Plin.  U.  N.  16.  T&  I,  "  At  cednu  in  nan 

Creta,  ATrioa,  Syria,  bradutiMima.'  *  See  VoL  II.  p.  482.  pii.  *£8,] 
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abondantly  od  those  parts  of  the  mountain,  lying  north  of  the 
road  between  Ba'albek  and  Tripoly.  The  trees  are  of  all  sizes, 
old  and  young  ;  bnt  none  so  ancient  and  venerable  as  those  usu- 
ally visited.  Seetzen  likewise,  in  1805,  speaks  of  having  dis- 
covered two  other  groves  of  greater  extent  ;  but  without  specify- 
ing their  location.*  It  appears,  however,  that  one  of  these  was 
near  el-Hadith,  southwest  of  Ehden  ;  and  the  other  in  the  dis- 
trict ed-Diinniyeh,  south  of  'AkkSr  ;'  but  neither  of  them  was 
personally  visited  by  Seetzen.  He  afterwards,  however,  was  at 
Etniib,  north  of  Ehden,  where  the  region  is  w<x)ded  ;  and  there 
he  found  cedars  to  the  number  of  several  thousands.'  In 
respect  to  the  grove  near  el-Hadith,  which  the  natives  and 
others  speak  of^s  Arz  (cedar),*  I  was  informed  by  Dr  Paulding 
of  Damascus,  that  although  the  trees  bear  a  geneial  resemblance 
to  the  cedar,  yet  their  leaves  are  altogether  different,  and  mark 
them  as  a  different  kind  of  tree.'  This,  however,  does  not  con- 
flict with  the  testimony  of  Ehrenberg ;  since  el-Hadith  is  south 
of  the  chasm  of  the  Kadisha.* 

The  local  name  of  that  part  of  the  high  dorsal  ridge  of 
Lebanon,  which  overhangs  the  cedars,  we  had  sought  after  while 
passing  along  the  Bflka'a,^  and  also  all  the  way  on  our  journey 
from  el-Husn  hither.  The  object  of  our  inquiry  was  to  ascertain, 
whether  the  name  Jebel  MQkhmel  (or  Makhmel)  given  to  this 
part  of  the  ridge  on  recent  maps,  is  known  among  the  common 
j)eople.  It  first  appears  on  the  map  of  Berghaus  in  1835  ;  and 
was  there  intnxluced  from  the  manuscript  map  of  Ehrenl¥?rg. 
But  we  were  unable  to  find  the  slightest  trace  of  it  among  the 
native  populatiuu.  From  Beinlt  I  afterwards  wrote  to  my 
friend  Mr  Wilson,  one  of  the  American  missionaries  stationed  at 
Tripoly,  inquiring  whether  perhaps  the  name  was  in  use  among 
the  people  of  that  city.  His  reply  was  to  the  effect,  that 
although  that  portion  of  the  mountain  is  usually  s]K»ken  of  as 
the  mountain  uf  the  cedars  (Jebi'l  el-Arz),  yet  the  name  given 
on  the  mai>s  is  certainly  understood  by  the  pe»>ple  as  Iteing 
applied  to  the  highest  peak  of  those  mountains  ;  the  same  ]ieak, 
of  course,  which  according  to  Dr  De  Forest  is  elsewhere  called 
Dahar  el-KuJhib.*      The  name  MQkhmel,  therctore,  is  at  the 


'  Zach'sMonatl  Corr.  ISOT.,  XIII.  p.  549.  74,  79.     Frevtag's  l^x.  U.  p.  40Sw 

•  Seetzen.  Reisen  I.  pp   167,  179.  tren'a  lU^i^en  I.  pp.  1 7:^,  213.     Gejeu.  The- 

•  Ibid  p.  213.  saur.  p  246  fq. 

•  Berjjjrren,  Guide   etc  p.   152.     Ritter  *  For  othtr  «npi>«-.«*d  I<>ralit2es  of  the 
XVn.  p.  638.  ced:ir,  <ee  i:if.'r  XVIl.  p.  63S. 

•  The  Sh^rbin,  of  the  Anba.  which  O.  '  Se-  alove,  p.  5'M. 

Cehaus  and  Frextaij  hold  if*  be  the  ced  ir,  *  S  v  abiVf*.  ju  .'.47. — Mr  V^lls^n  saji 

is  mccordin;?;  t«>  Seaizea  the  cypress ;  minj  that  the.-v  i«  a  dilTen-n-e  •■»:" pp«ac  : ':ati'>Q  ; 

of  which,  he  ?ays,  jfrow  on  the  monntiin  whi«*h  he  wries  n*  J/"iA  »t'/  "r  Af^M-'tf'i. 


of  Ehden.  So  too  the  Arabic  a:»d  Oa  t..U  r>r  S  :.ith  reni-.rk*:  ••  ih^  j^pelling 
Syriac  Tersions  o.len  put  S'/krrWn  for  Sept  is  »»ajewha;  onfusc-i;  l-at  mx  iti.vrence 
nnrdptatros.    See  O.  CeUii  Uierobot.  L  pp     fnns  the  whole  i^  that  Sikkiumiei  i§  ri^hL* 
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most  ai men    local  nume  at  Tripoly,  and  apparently  nowbeni 
alM,' far  that  highest  peak  ;  and  not  for  that  part  of  the  uioun-y  . 
tein  ingeDeiaL     It  ought  therefore  to  be  dropped  from  the  mapSt« 
nnleflsfcrtbat  peak  ;  and  the  more  general  nameof  Jebel  el-AiSi 
or  Jebel  Bihnreh  substituted. 

The  elefatiou  of  thin  highest  point  of  all  Lchaiion,  as   va 
hftTOKeo,  k  about  9310  EngliBh  feet."     That  of  the  highest,,- 
wnnt-of  the  road  between  the  cedars  aod  Ba'albek,  ie  abou^ 
7000  English  feet.' 

■  We  nt  oft"  from  the  cedars  at  3  o'clock,  to  go  to  HasiDn^ 
sitaated  on  th«  south  side  of  the  Eadisha  below  Bsherreb.  Thd. 
great  ohaam  of  Bsherreh  is  formed  from  three  lesser  branches 
WXBang  fiwa  above,  and  uniting  half  an  hour  or  more  east  of, 
that  village.  The  northern  branch  begins  nearly  opposite  tha. 
oedatB ;  aod  ib  tt,  I  suppose,  is  the  fouQtaiu  of  the  Kodisha- 
deuribed  1^  Seetzen  and  others.'  The  middle  branch  is  longer,' 
and  KeiDB  to  txtend  up  quite  to  the  base  of  the  higliest  lidga. 
The"  soathem  one  is  shorter  and  less  deep.  They  unite  aiuij 
ferm  a  broad  basin,  perhaps  a  thousand  feet  deep,  with  steep, 
■ides  but  with  n  level  and  cultivated  bottom.  We  had  been  tola  ",- 
of' a  load,  by  ■which  we  could  pass  around  above  the  basin,  aod  / 
BO  down  the  other  side  to  Hosrfln  ;  thus  saving  a  great  descent 
md  an  hour  oi-  more  nf  time.  We  even  Ibund  a  guitle,  who 
professed  to  kiiiw  lln?  way  ;  but  i(  all  proved  of  no  avail.  We 
went  round  the  head  of  the  northern  branch  ;  crossed  the  second, 
which  was  quite  deep  ;  and  were  about  to  cross  the  third,  less 
deep,  when  the  people  in  the  fields  assured  us,  that  there  was  no 
road  on  the  other  side,  and  that  our  horses  would  be  mired  iit 
the  marshy  fields.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to  return  to  a 
spot  ten  minutes  south  of  the  cedare  ;  and  then  follow  the  usual 
road  to  Bsherreh.     We  thus  lost  an  hour  and  a  half. 

We  left  that  spot  at  4,40  ;  and  soon  came  again  to  the 
brink  of  the  great  chasm  or  basin  on  our  left.  The  view  here  is 
l>eautifiil.  The  bottom,  far  down,  and  the  southern  side,  were 
green  with  tillage  ;  while  the  eastern  end,  where  the  three  arms 
enter,  is  ru^^ed  and  desolate.  About  the  middle  of  the  west 
end  issues  the  very  narrow,  rocky,  and  precipitous  gorge  of  the 
river;  on  the  northern  corner  of  which,  almost  half  way  op, 
stands  the  village  of  Bsherreh,  looking  up  the  basin,  and  having 
the  gorge  as  a  sort  of  backgroimd  of  some  of  nature's  wildest 
forms.  The  road  soon  left  again  the  vetge  of  the  basin,  paasiiig 
behind  a  thm  ridge  which  separates  it  from  the  latter ;  and 

'  See  Bbove,  p.  547.  inftii«nd  Hsarftn,  south  of  Ou  n«o»l  roai] 

'  Rmiffgef»utimateu7000?aTisl'ett;  III.  pp.  35S,  353. 

I.  p.  713.    Sftubertpiei  7154  Pariifeet;  '  SeetLeo,  Eei»en  I.  p.  170.     Bei|{gm 

but  tLi«  U  OQ  >  poia  betwMu  ttie  Uk«  XJ-  Beaor,  HL  Bihug  p.  12. 
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then,  turning  around  the  western  end  of  the  same,  it  descends 
along  a  side  Wady  to  reach  the  village.  This  part  is  very  steep 
and  difficult.  On  the  right  comes  down  a  pretty  stream  from 
the  spouting  fountain,  'Ain  en-Nebat,  and  others,  mentioned 
above.*  This  forms  a  succession  of  waterfalls,  in  all  not  much 
less  than  three  hundred  feet  high ;  while  there  is  another  just 
below  the  village  of  nearly  a  hundred  feet.  We  came  to  Bsher- 
reh  at  5.30,  in  one  hour  from  the  cedars.  The  elevation  of  the 
village,  according  to  Schubert,  is  4610  English  feet ;  or  about 
1800  feet  lower  than  the  cedars,  and  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
lower  than  Ehden.* 

The  village  is  situated  on  the  projecting  northern  angle, 
where  the  deep  and  rugged  gorge  issues  from  the  basin.  The 
hill,  which  rises  steep  and  high  behind  it,  was  green  'with 
tillage,  fruit  trees,  and  mulberry  trees,  which  decked  its  slopes 
in  great  profusion.  The  declivities  are  of  course  everywhere 
terraced,  and  under  high  cultivation  ;  and  hardly  a  village,  of  all 
those  I  had  yet  seen,  had  more  the  appearance  of  industr}", 
thrift,  and  prosperity.  Many  people  were  in  the  streets ;  yet  we 
hardly  met  a  female,  who  did  not  at  once  beg  for  a  bakhshish. 
Bsherreh  was  formerly,  and  is  perhaps  now,  the  seat  of  a  Maro- 
nite  bishop.' 

The  fertility  of  this  upper  region  of  Lebanon  is  mainly 
caused  by  the  great  abundance  of  water.  Fountains  and 
streams  are  everywhere  bursting  forth ;  and  even  the  high 
declivities  of  the  hills  are  richly  irrigated.  Such  too  is  the  ele- 
vation, and  consequent  coolness  of  the  climate,  that  at  this 
season  everything  was  yet  green  ;  and  the  harvest  would  not 
begin  for  some  days  or  weeks  yet  to  come.  The  harvest  fix)m 
the  silkworms  too  was  equally  backward.  In  the  plains  below 
it  was  already  over  ;  the  mulberry  trees  were  stripped  ;  and  the 
people  were  reeling  the  cocoons.  Here  on  the  mountain  they 
were  just  beginning  to  hatch  out  the  worms  ;  and  the  mulberry 
trees  had  not  yet  been  touched.  The  houses  for  the  silkworms 
are  here  mere  booths,  built  up  of  reeds,  twigs,  or  furze,  just 
enough  to  ward  off  the  sun.  They  are  seen  around  all  the 
villages. — The  trees  around  Bsherreh  are  particularly  fine,  com- 
prising walnuts,  pear  trees,  fig  trees,  and  many  others.* 

We  stopped  ten  minutes ;  and  then  proceeded  at  5.40 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  village.  We  crossed  the  stream 
of  the  waterfalls  above  the  lowest  one  ; '  and  then  continued 

*  See  above,  p.  687.  *  See  also  Burckhardt's  Tmv.  p  20. 

'  Scliubert  Reiseii  IIL  p.  865.  n.  *  According  to   Seetzoo  this  is  called 

*  Dc  la  Koque  L  p.   65.     Dnndini,  ch.     Nahr  Mur  Semtln  (St  Simou) ;    Reisen  I 
84,  p.  175.     Comp.  Le  Quien  Oriens  Clir.    pp.  158,  160. 

IIL  95,  97. 
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along  tlie  decli-ri^  in  order  ta  cross  the  KadiGha  at  a  highCT' 
levd,  and  thus  nve.stiUaoomitderabli!  desamt.  On  our  left, 
high  np  under  the  neb  of  the  Qorthem  precipice,  was  perched 
a  convent,  which  onr  guide  fraa  the  village  said  v.aa  inlialiited 
by  Franks.  It  i*  tbemBxaoito  convent  of  MSr  Serkb  at  Bsher- 
reh  ;  where  Seetsen  tprat  several  weeks  in  Julj  and  August, 
1805,  and  has  deMribed  the  beaut  il'ol  view.'  It  is  often  the  case, 
that  Franks  of  the  Bomidi  oomiti union,  both  munkti  and  kjiuen, 
rerade  here  for  a  time.  We.strg<'U  the  Rtrcaoi  of  the  Kaditihfv  at 
6.10,  near  a  mill  and  a  bridge.  The  latter  wae  constructed  by 
laying  trunks  of  trees  across  the  gtriffim,  and  covering  them  witK 
small  flat  stones ;  a  frail  and  hazurdauH  etvucture.  Here  we 
waited  rather  impatiently  fi>r  our  hagga<;e  niulfs  to  come  up. 
It  turned'  oat  tlut  one  of  them  hud  fallen,  and  had  to  ba 
reloaded.  After  half  an  honr's  di-hiy,  we  set  off  at  6.40  ;  and 
having  croBsed  the  river,  we  tnrnol  west  and  ascended  obliquely 
along  the  sonthem  decliri^.  We  eodh  liad  on  our  right  th^ 
deep  and  very  narrow  gorge,  with  perpendicular  valid  not  k^w 
than  1000  foot  high.  iTiartln  bottom  of  the  gorge,  in  a  snioU 
chasm  on.ihe  north  side,  stands  a  convent,  almost  hidden  Irum 
the  sun  and  light  of  ^y.*  "We  now  kept  along  upon  the  high 
left  bank,  often- looking  down  into  the  gorge.  Here  again  we 
fell  in  wiA  fields  of  the  potato.  There  was  also  rich  cullivaiion 
all  around.  At  7  o'clock  we  pass{(l  bi-low  Bka'kefreh,  a  ciuartej- 
of  a  mile  on  our  left ;  and  then  liy  Bkarkusha  at  7.15,  and  just 
below  Bez'iln  at  7.30.  We  came  to  Haarfln  at  7.45  ;  and  after 
some  difficulty  in  finding  a  place,  encamped  for  the  night  in  a 
ploughed  field.  We  had  thus  been  an  hour  and  a  half  in  passing 
from  Bsherreh  to  Hoartln  ;  while  in  a  straight  line  the  distance 
between  them  cannot  be  much  more  than  a  mile. 

Hasrfln  ia  a  large  and  flouriBhing  village.  It  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  a  Maronite  archbishop  ;'  and  the  birthplace "of 
the  Maronite  Joannes  Hearonita,  one  of  the  editore  of  the  Paris 
Polyglot.*  It  stands  upon  the  extreme  point  or  angle,  which 
projects  out  between  the  deep  gorge  and  a  short  side  Wady 
which  runs  up  south  ;  and  on  the  east  of  the  latter.  This  angle 
is  formed  by  a  perpendicular  precipice  of  rock  ;  on  the  very 
verge  of  which  Hasnin  is  situated,  overhanging  the  depths 
below.     Nearly  opposite,  and  a  little  towards  Bsherreh,  the  rocka 

'  ReiaenLp.  IfiBsq.  208— BothSeetjea  M.lr  EUiha'  roentionetl  by  Db  la  Roqne 

and  llurckhnrdt  tpealc  of  this  aa   a   Car-  liuC   thnt   conveat,    according   to    Do    la 

tncllle  cotiveuc ;  and  in  Burcklianit'i  time  lloque's  BceauaC,  wonid  uem  to  bare  beoa 

tliera  was  bera  on);  a  aiDgle  monk.  ■  native  farther  dUtaiit  from   Bchemh.      S««  Da 

or  Tuscany,  probably  Ihe  ?ater  Louis  of  la  Roqae  I.  pp.  63,  66. 

Seetzen.     Burckb.  p.  20.  ■  Le  Qaien  Oriiint  Christ  It  9S. 

'  We  did  not  leam  tlie  name  of   this  <  GoKiiiiu  Notes  on  Bnrckhvdt,  L   f 

coDTcnt.    Idrd  Liadaaj  (peaks  of  it  ai  tba  493  Gum. 
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on  the  north  side  of  the  chasm  likewise  project  a  little  ;  and 
on  that  point  stands  the  village  of  Hadshit.  The  people  of 
Hasriln  and  Hadshit  can  converse  together  across  the  great 
chasm  ;  but  to  pass  from  one  village  to  the  other  requires 
nearly  two  hours.  Another  village  on  the  north  side  was  also  in 
sight,  named  BlAdha,  an  hour  further  down.  The  people  of 
Hasriln  were  building  a  new  church,  the  largest  which  I  saw  in 
the  mountains.  One  stone  measured  about  nine  feet  long  by  a 
foot  and  a  half  thick.  Tliis  is  large  for  a  modem  building ; 
though  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  stones  of  the  ancient 
temples. 

The  view  of  this  gi;pat  gorge  or  chasm  and  the  region  around 
is  exceedingly  striking.  The  gorge  is  for  the  most  part  deeper 
and  wilder  than  any  other  in  Lebanon.  Its  great  depth  ;  its 
sides,  rocky,  precipitous,  and  dark,  closely  approaching  each 
other  below,  and  then  in  some  parts  gradually  sloping  off  and 
opening  out  above  ;  the  rich  cultivation  and  exuberant  fertility 
of  every  spot  where  earth  can  be  made  to  lie  ;  the  gardens  of 
fruit  trees,  the  mulberry  plantations,  and  the  fields  of  grain  and 
vegetables,  clothing  and  adorning  its  sides,  and  mingling  every- 
where with  bold  romantic  rocks  and  precipices  ;  the  villages 
sometimes  peeping  from  among  the  trees,  and  sometimes  perched 
picturesquely  on  the  rocks  ;  the  convents  thrust  into  curious 
remote  nooks  and  inaccessible  places,  sometimes  deep  in  the 
valley,  and  sometimes  on  the  summits  of  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains ;  all  these  together  presented  a  scene  singularly  wild,  pictur- 
esque, and  beautiful.*  The  head  of  the  valley,  from  Bsherreh  up- 
wards, is  particularly  striking,  as  seen  from  below.  The  eastern 
part  of  the  deep  basin  is  comparatively  barren  and  naked.  But 
it  or  its  branches  extend  up  so  closely  to  the  base  of  the  high 
dorsal  ridge  of  Lebanon,  that  from  the  bottom  of  the  great 
Wady  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  it  appears  only  as  one 
unbroken  slope.  The  streams  from  the  sources  of  the  Kadisha, 
and  from  the  fountains  'Ain  en-Nebat,  'Ain  el-Bakarah,  and 
Neba'  Mdr  Serkis,  tumble  and  foam  in  cascades  along  their 
channels,  to  form  the  sacred  river.  In  looking  back  the  next 
day  from  a  spot  about  half  an  hour  west  of  Hasriin,  the  view 
was  particularly  fine  ;  including  the  deep  gorge  and  basin  ;  the 
verdure  and  villages  of  Hasnln,  Hadshit,  and  Bsherreh  ;  the 
streams  from  the  fountains ;  the  cedars ;  and  the  magnificent 
snow-capped  mountain  range,  which  forms  the  amphitheatre  in 
which  all  these  objects  are  embosomed.  Here  are  seen  combined 
the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  Lebanon. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  no  ancient  writer,  so  far  as  is  known, 

'  Comp.  also  Burckhardt,  p.  20. 
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makes  any  mention  eidwr  c4  tiie  chasm  or  the  streaiD  of  t 
KsdlBha. 

I%wsdap,  Jme  17(fc.    ThiB  was  a  festival  day  ;   and  1 
heUs  of  chnrcbes  and  oonvents  were  rin^u^  all  arouod  us  during  i 
the  moming.     Onr  plan  now  wbb  to  ])roceed  southwards,  keep-  I 
iag  along  as  near  as  poasiUe'to  the  lofty  upper  ridge  of  Lcbaunn  ;  ' 
BO  as  to  visit  the  higner  bamas  and  sources  of  the  Nnhr  Ibrahira 
and  Nahr  el-Kelb,  and  if  poaailde  also  those  of  the  Nahr  BeirAt, 
before  descuiding  to  the  coast.    Pur  route  to  day  was  the  same 
with  that  of  Band:baidt  in  Stept^mber,  1810  ;  which  he  has  . 
briefly  described.'  J 

We  left  Hasrtin  at  6.3fl,  going  arounjj  the  head  of  ihn  EhortJ 
bnt  deep  side  chaam.  Oar  road  wa»  the  Ramc  with  that  to  eWJ 
'Hadith.  We  kept  on  west  along  the  left  hrow  of  tlie  great  J 
chasm  of  the  Kadlaha,  just  above  the  precipitous  part,  anit'J 
gmdually  rinng  and  dire^ging  fitnu  it.  There  were  many  noble.# 
TiewB  in  TariotlB  directioDS.  Especially  at  7.15  the  view  back] 
was  magnificent,  being  tlie  one  Ascribed  on  the  preceding  p)^g^-4 
Here  too  we  came  npoi  tiqi  rock,  then  upon  red  stindBton^l 
and  afterwards  these  were  intenningled  v>-ith  limestone.  But  | 
although  we  ftsH  in  with  man;  tracts  or  spots  of  sandstone  alongj 
ou?  route,  yet  we  saw  none  of  t^c  uaiial  piiie  trees,  until  ^ 
reached  the  basin  (^the  Nahr  el-Ktlb. 

At  7.30  we  came  to  the  tight  l>rtiilc  of  u  lurge  Wnrly,  which 
runs  up  south,  nearly  at  right  angles  from  the  chasm  oi'  the 
Kadisha ;  which  latter,  just  below  the  junction,  turns  more 
towards  the  northwest  Below,  on  our  right,  in  the  angle 
between  the  two,  on  the  east  side  of  the  branch  Wady,  ia  fiie 
convent  called  Deir  Bdaman.  This  convent,  like  Deir  KanQbin, 
belongs  to  the  Maronite  patriarch  ;  and  in  it  he  spends  a  part  of 
the  summer.  Around  the  convent  is  a  village,  called  also  Bdfi- 
man.  On  the  north  6ide  of  the  great  chasm,  and  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  branch  Wady,  is  the  village  of  BlQdha  already 
mentioned.  On  the  same  side,  about  half  an  hour  below 
BlQdha,  is  Arbet  Kuaheiya,  On  the  west  side  of  the  branch 
Wady,  in  the  angle  opposite  Bdaman,  ia  Kunweir.  On  the  west 
of  this  branch  Wady  there  rises  an  elevated  ridge  of  cultivated 
land,  which  extends  also  for  some  distance  along  the  left  side  of 
the  great  chasm,  after  its  change  of  direction.  On  the  summit 
of  tHs  ridge,  nearly  west  from  Kunweir,  is  the  vill^e el-Hadith, 
which  now  bore  from  us  W,  N,  W.  about  three  miles  distant. 
Beyond  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  between  Hadith  and  the 
Kadisha,  are  the  villages  of  Kunikt  and  Tirza,  which  were  not 
here  in  sight ;   the  latter  being  the  northernmost.'     Midway  on 
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the  face  of  the  precipitous  northern  declivity  of  the  chasm  of  the 
Kadisha,  some  distance  below  Arbeh,  and  not  within  our  view, 
is  the  convent  Deir  Kanobin,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Maronite 
patriarch.* — From  the  point  where  we  now  stood,  the  cedars  bore 
due  east  by  compass. 

Our  road  now  turned  more  to  the  southwest,  ascending 
gradually  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  branch  Wady.  At  7.40 
we  passed  through  a  hamlet  reckoned  as  part  of  Bd^m^n,  and 
called  Brasit.  Five  minutes  later  the  road  to  Hadith  went  off 
across  the  Wady,  while  we  kept  on  ascending  southwest.  At 
7.50  the  village  Hdrat  Beit  DabCll  was  on  our  right  in  the  head 
of  the  Wady.  We  reached  the  top  of  the  ascent  at  8.15  ;  here 
Ha^lith  bore  N.  N.  W.  The  position  of  Ehden  was  also  pointed 
out,  about  N.  by  E.  but  the  place  itself  was  hidden  by  the  fog, 
which  lay  in  patches  all  over  the  mountain. 

For  twenty  minutes  we  now  passed  over  rough  table  land  ; 
and  came  at  8.35  to  the  brow  of  the  deep  and  wild  chasm  of 
Wady  ed-Duweir.  Here  came  in  a  road  from  el-Hadith.  We 
had  thought  of  passing  around  by  that  village,  which  would 
have  taken  us  at  least  an  hour  longer.  We  had  now  left  the 
basin  of  the  Kadisha.  The  Duweir  descends  either  to  Nahr  el- 
Asfftr,  or  to  Nahr  cl-Jauzeh  at  Batdin  ;  but  to  which,  we  could 
not  fully  ascertain.  On  our  right  was  here  seen  the  same  lower 
rocky  desolate  ridge  of  Lebanon,  through  which  we  had  passed 
up  by  way  of  Wady  Heirtlna.  It  was  here  broken  up  into  sharp, 
rugged,  naked  peaks  and  ridges  ;  through  which  the  little  stream 
of  Wady  ed-Duweir  finds  its  way  down.  Between  this  ridge 
and  the  lofty  upper  ridge  lies  the  tract  which  we  were  about  to 
traverse,  high,  broken,  barren,  and  gashed  with  many  chasms. 
Far  in  the  S.  S.  W.  we  could  see  before  us  what  seemed  like  a 
battlemented  hill,  directly  in  our  course. 

We  descended  and  crossed  the  brook  of  Wady  ed-Duweir  at 
8.45  ;  there  was  a  little  tillage  of  grain  on  the  declivities,  but 
no  village  in  sight.  After  a  steep  ascent,  we  came  out  on  the 
top  of  the  southern  side  at  9.05  ;  and  here  trap  appeared  again. 
There  was  now  for  a  short  distance  a  tract  of  rough  ground  ; 
and  then  we  descended  into  the  deep  Wady  Harisa,  crossing  its 
little  stream  at  9.45.  This  Wady  comes  down  from  the  very 
base  of  the  lofty  ridge  of  Lebanon  ;  there  is  a  little  tillage  in  it 
farther  up  ;  and  it  passes  down  by  a  deep  and  rugged  chasm  to 
join  the  stream  of  Batrtin.  The  millet  was  here  just  sprouting 
from  the  ground. 

>  Thu  name  is  the  Greek   KoirSfiioMf  beforo  and  afler  them ;  Pococke  II.  L  p. 

Lat.  Ccenobiuntj  a  convent — This  convent  103.     Seetzeu,  Keisen  I.  p.   1 75.     Burok* 

was  visited    bj    Pococke,    Seetzen,   and  hardt  p.  21. 
borckhardt,  as  well  as  by  many  others 


Before  us  tms  vam  a-'tlfll  lik^  '^P*  iiUekw«, 
gradually.  At  10.20  we  croeBea  a  emaft  • 
'Ain  el-Beida  alittie  on  oar lefty.«iid.  niuiim|te  Wad3r> 
We  stopped  five  Aiiiratee'totQlcMid^a.iiiBle.  Imre  agHOi^ 
upon  eaiicUtoiie  ;  and  afterwards  wound  akiig  the  sleep 
declivilj  of  a  kill  of  loose  imp,  to  the  pass  ef  tlie.'iidge  t*  11 
o'clock.  This  was  im^  a|i  iulpine  pass,  witk  patebeaiDf  :flMr 
all  anmnd  us.  Onr  eomse  ,was  here  tot  some  distaaeevrMBll^ 
-West.  We  iiow  were  on  taUe  land  anin  £»>  fifteen  att  tM^ 
minatesy  witii  tha  lof^  ridge  of  Xehanon  fnaDeiuMf  om  -mmt 
kft.  Below  nsy  on  the  r^^i,  was  the  Wady  TaihirfMB^  jlull 
here  parallel  to  cfia  ooonMLlmt  soon  tnnung  wesl'towaMiiAa 
sea  at  Batrto;  a  deepi  wild,  and  nigged  chasnu  OaitewMteia 
dediTity,  near  where  it  tntns  west,  and  about  arinUe -distaart 
from  us,  were  the  two  villages,  Tanntiln  et^Tahta  and.iUMba 
(lower  and  npper) ;  ihe^  fimner  bearing  N»  W.  by  W.  aiii  tiie 
latter  W.  N.  W.  FnrOier  down,  jnst  bdow  ihe  torn  ef  the 
▼alley,  was  seen  the  Uaronite  convent,  Deir £Uk^      -.'^  i. 

The  upper  pcnrtkm  of  Wady  TannHxta  I  siqpfoae  to  be  thai 
to  which  we  next  came^calkd  Wady  Bnshrikh^  It  ia. 
the  deepest  and  most  nigged  of  aU  tnose  weeiossbd  y 
from  the  base  of  the  highest  TK^-  Wcdeeeendedflw,and<hsii 
passed  to  the  left  armind  its  head,  some  two  knndieA  jMNar 
more  above  the  bottom.  We  were  opposite  the  bottom  at  11*40. 
In  it  is  a  fountain  called  Neba'  eVAk^b.  Ascending  again  we 
came  out  at  11.50  upon  rugged  table  land,  a  high  plateau, 
where  camels  were  browsing.  This  is  the  tract  called  Ard 
'Aklilk.» 

Ever  since  we  turned  southwest  at  Bd&mfin,  we  had  been 
gradually  gaining  in  elevation,  and  approaching  closer  to  the 
highest  ridge  of  Lebanon.  So  high  were  we  indeed,  as  to  have 
passed  many  large  masses  of  snow,  some  above  and  some  below 
our  path.  Fine  views  of  the  sea  and  coast  were  frequently 
presented.  Ard  'Akltlk  is  a  plain  having  quite  an  irregular  sur- 
face ;  in  some  parts  bristling  with  rocks,  in  others  green  with 
pasture.  Many  basaltic  fragments  are  scattered  over  the  plain. 
It  extends  for  about  two  hours  in  length,  between  Wady  Bush- 
rikh  and  the  brow  of  the  descent  to  'AkClrab.  It  is  quite 
narrow  ;  having  on  the  east  the  highest  range  of  Lebanon,  and 
on  the  west  the  lower  parallel  ridge  of  naked  and  jagged  peaks 
above  described.  This  latter  becomes  higher  south  of  Wady 
TannClrin,  and  even  more  bristling  and  desolate,  if  possible ;  and 
retains  this  character  as  far  south  as  to  the  basin  of  the  Nabr 

*  This  convent  and  the  villages  wer»        *  Barokhardt  wrougly  writef  LaktAk; 
visited  by  Seetzen  in  1805,  coming  from     p.  23. 
Hadith ;  Reiaeu  L  p.  187  aq. 
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el-Kelb  In  this  part  it  is  also  of  greater  width  towards  the 
sea.  Ard^Akltlk  is  so  high,  that  much  snow  was  still  l}ing  in 
patches  upon  it,  as  well  as  on  the  adjacent  mountain.  The 
melting  of  the  snow  waters  the  ground,  and  forms  little  streams 
in  the  plain  ;  and  in  consequence  it  was  now  covered  in  many 
parts  with  green  grass,  aflFording  fine  pasturage.  There  was 
nowhere  any  cultivation.  There  is  no  village  of  the  name  of 
'AklAk.  A  few  Arabs  were  encamped  here,  to  whom  the  camels 
belonged.  According  to  Burckhardt  they  are  of  the  Arabs 
el-Haib,  who  usually  pass  the  winters  on  the  sea  shore  around 
Jebeil,  Tripoly,  and  Tarttls  ;  though  these  families  sometimes 
descend  in  winter  only  to  the  villages  of  Tann(irin  or  'Aktlrah.* 

As  we  came  out  upon  Ard  'Akltlk  we  found  ourselves  ap- 
proaching the  pyramidal  hill  already  mentioned,  with  rocks 
projecting  singularly  around  its  summit,  looking  at  a  distance 
b'ke  the  battlements  of  a  large  fortress.  Other  rocky  points  were 
on  the  left  of  it.  At  12.35  we  were  at  the  western  base  of  this 
hill.  Snow  lay  in  patches  on  its  sides  ;  and  one  large  mass  was 
directly  in  our  path.  It  was  so  firm,  that  the  loaded  mules 
crossed  it  as  on  a  hard  path.  Half  an  hour  previously,  one  of 
our  muleteers  from  Hasbeiya  had  turned  aside  and  gathered  a 
large  ball  of  snow,  which  he  carried  in  his  arms,  for  the  rarity  of 
the  thing  ;  here  the  rarity  was  gone,  and  he  threw  it  away.  At 
12.45  we  stopped  for  lunch,  stUl  under  the  southwest  flank  of 
the  hill,  with  a  low  ridge  before  us.  The  wind  was  so  cold,  that 
we  sat  down  in  the  sun  ;  and  I  found  an  overcoat  no  burden. 

Just  north  of  the  same  hill  a  path  comes  up  from  Tanmlrin  ; 
and  crosses  over  the  high  ridge  of  Lebanon  to  Ba'albek.  This 
route  was  followed  by  Dr  De  Forest  in  May  1848,  coming  from 
Tripoly  by  'Amytln  and  Tanntirin.  Half  an  hour  east  of  our  road 
he  lost  sight  of  the  sea  ;  and  then  crossed  a  Wady  descending 
towards  'Aktlrah,  an  hour  and  a  half  distant.  In  half  an  hour 
more  he  was  again  upon  the  high  ridge  ;  and  came  in  half  an 
hour  to  a  small  fountain,  'Ain  er-Rtlmeh.  Fifteen  minutes 
further  he  began  the  proper  descent  of  the  mountain  ;  and  the 
road  brought  him  to  the  northeastern  end  of  the  lake  Yemmoneh.' 

Starting  again  at  1.30,  we  immediately  turned  around  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill ;  and  ascending  a  little  S.  E.  by  S.  we  came 
at  once  to  look  down  into  the  great  valley,  in  which  lie  'Akt^rah 
and  the  sources  of  the  Nahr  Ibrahim  ;  having  the  lofty  masses 
of  Sunnin  towering  directly  overagainst  us.  Here,  as  we  saw 
afterwards,  we  were  upon  the  summit  of  a  mighty  spur  thrown 
off  southwest  from  the  main  ridge  of  Lebanon,  similar  to  that 
which  shuts  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  cedars  on  the  north.     In 

'  Burckhardt  p  25  sq.  *  Ms.  Noteai 
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like  maDner  tliis  spur  formB  the  nortliwcstern  side  of  tlie  great 
.  valley  below  us.  At  first  it  is  as  high  as  the  main  ridge  itself ;  but 
deoliiieB  gradually  towards  the  southwest.  We  were  hen?  almost 
opoD  its  highest  part,  which  is  marked  by  the  hattlemented  hill ; 
and  were  very  near  to  the  main  ridge  ;  and  this  point  was  prob- 
ably ^bs  highest  that  we  reached. 

The  great  valley  below  us  is  usually  called  Wady  el-Mu- 
deiyireh,  from  a  village  in  it ;  hut  might  wilh  more  propriety 
be  known  aa  Wady  el-'Akftrah.  It  runs  up  northeast  apparently 
mider  the  northern  flank  of  Jcbel  Stinnin  ;  and  seemed  separated 
fiom  that  moimtain  only  by  what  here  appeared  a»  a  vast  pro- 
jecting flank  or  terrace.  But  we  afterwitrds  found,  that  there 
were  several  intervening  valleys  and  ridges  ;  among  which  are 
the.Alpine  tract  known  as  Watty  el-Burj,'  and  various  Wadys 
running  up  above  the  main  sources  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb,  Aa 
here  seen,  the  great  valley  on  this  side  of  Stlnnln  seemed  nearly 
on  a'  levtl  with  the  Bnfca'a  on  the  other  side  ;  the  snowy  flanks 
of  8tlQD!n  being  about  equally  exposed  in  both  directions.  But 
m  the  Valleys  both  of  'Akflrah  and  Afka  below,  SOnnin  is  no- 
where visible. 

The  descent  to  'Akflrah  was  steep  and  very  long  ;  it  took  iia 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  to  reach  the  village,  at  2.50,  situ- 
ated on  the  northwestern  declivity  of  the  Valley,  just  above  tlie 
bottom.  It  lies  in  the  very  head  of  the  great  valley,  lookiiif; 
down  its  course  southwest.  This  end  <if  tlie  valley  is  shut  in  by 
a  lofty  transverse  wall  of  almost  perpendicular  rock,'a  thousand 
feet  high,  and  extending  northwest  of  the  illage  ;  bo  that  the 
latter  lies  under  it.  In  the  rear  of  the  village  there  is  a  uarrow 
cleft  in  this  wall'  of  rock  ;  through  which  a  road  leads  up,  and 
continues  over  the  mountain  to  Ba'albek  ;  uniting,  as  I  suppose, 
after  an  hour  and  a  half  or  more,  with  the  track  followed  by  Dr 
De  Forest.'  On  this  road,  an  hour  from  the  village,  the  priest 
said  there  were  inscriptions  in  the  Frank  character;  meaning 
probably  not  Arabic'  In  'Akfirah  itself  there  are  no  ancient 
ruins  ;  but  the  people  tell  of  there  being  no  fewer  than  forty 
ruined  churches  and  convents  in  the  neighbouring  hills.  This 
of  course  must  be  taken  with  much  allowance.  The  inhabitants 
are  Maronitea ;  and  it  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  Maronite 
bishop.*  The  priest  came  to  us,  and  was  very  courteous.  Burck-  ' 
hardt  complains  of  the  inhabitants  as  inhospitable.' 

The  great  Wady  el-Mugheiyireh,  thus  shut  in  at  its  head,  is 
deep,  rugged,  and  rocky  ;  but  every  accessible  spot  of  earth  ig 
carefully  cultivated,  and  is  rich  with  fruit  trees  and  grain.     Half 

'  Bnrckhardt  p.  26  i^. 

'  See  tlie  proceding  pnge. 

■  Boickhirdt  ■!•>  heard  of  thoM,   ■ 
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way  up  a  precipice  on  the  east  of  the  village,  there  was  pointed 
out  to  us  a  wall  of  loose  stones.  This  was  said  to  enclose  a  field 
of  wheat  on  a  terrace  of  the  high  rock  ;  to  which  they  contrive 
to  get  up  theii  cows  and  plough  it.  Indeed,  the  cattle  of  the 
mountains  climb  the  rocks  almost  like  goats.  The  whole  scenery 
around  the  vill^e  is  romantic  and  impressive. 

Setting  off  again  from  'Aktlrah  at  3.05,  we  descended  and 
crossed  the  little  brook,  which  issues  from  the  cleft  in  the  preci- 
pices ;  and  then  kept  along  close  under  the  high  wall  of  rock, 
about  8.  by  E.  At  3.40  we  were  quite  across  the  valley,  in  its 
farther  angle.  Here  is  a  shallow  cavern,  or  recess  in  the  high 
rocky  wall  ;  out  of  which,  in  the  rainy  season,  a  torrent  flows. 
Before  it  lies  a  long  flat  stone,  broad  enough  to  form  a  complete 
natural  bridge,  over  which  the  road  passes.  The  bridge  is  nearly 
or  quite  two  hundred  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley  ;  and, 
at  this  season,  a  large  fountain  gushed  out  on  the  declivity  below 
it,  and  rushed  to  the  valley.     It  is  called  Neba'  Ruweis. 

We  now  turned  S.  S.  W.  along  the  foot  of  the  high  and 
steep  ridge,  which  shuts  in.  the  valley  on  its  left  side.  Here  was 
a  formation  of  the  valley,  such  as  is  often  fou^id,  especially  fur- 
ther south.  From  the  base  of  the  high  and  steep  mountains  on 
each  side,  an  undulating  plateau  or  terrace  slopes  down  gradually 
towards  the  middle.  This  is  usually  fertile  and  cultivated,  and 
on  it  are  villages.  In  the  middle  is  the  chasm  of  the  stream. 
This  is  much  lower  ;  sometimes  narrow  and  rugged,  or  again 
much  broader,  with  tillage  and  villages.  Our  path  was  now 
upon  the  southeastern  terrace.  At  3.50  we  were  opposite  the 
village  of  Mejdel  in  the  lower  valley,  west  of  the  stream,  a  mile 
distant.  The  whole  valley  here  appeared  as  shut  in  by  a  high 
mountain  on  the  northwest ;  that  from  which  we  had  descended. 
The  stream  runs  southwest,  and  in  that  direction  breaks  through 
the  ragged  western  ridge  above  described,  by  a  deep  and  wild 
gorge.*  The  village  of  el-Mugheipreh  is  nearly  an  hour  below 
Mejdel,  upon  the  higher  western  terrace. 

At  4.45  we  turned  to  the  left  around  the  angle  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  entered  another  large  and  similar,  though  shorter 
valley,  with  a  stream,  coming  from  the  southeast.  Keeping 
along  upon  the  northern  terrace,  we  came  at  5  o'clock  to  the 
village  el-Muneitirah,  situated  upon  it  near  the  head  of  the  valley ; 
which  here  also  is  surrounded  by  lofty  precipitous  mountains. 
On  the  opposite  terrace,  the  village  of  Af ka  was  in  sight  over- 
against  us,  bearing  W.  S.  W.  Here  at  el-Muneitirah  were  two 
wine-presses  hewn  side  by  side  in  the  rock,  much  resembling  the 
one  described  at  Hably  ; '  though  less  antique  in  appearance.     I 

*  See  above,  pp.  599,  600.  '  See  above,  p.  137. 
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saw  no  trace  of  vineyaids  at  present  m  the  Tioiiiity^  A  toad 
passes  up  fiom  the  head  of  the  amphitheatre  to  ibib  summtt  ef 
the  high  ridge  nordi  of  es-BOnnin ;  it  then  forks,  one  Imad^ 
descending  to  Ba'albek  BicA  the  other  to  ZahkL  The  latter^  was 
travelled  by  Lord  Lindsay ;  and  is  apparently  the  same  Iblkiipad- 
by  Burckhardt  jQrom  Afloa.*  CoL  Sqnire,  in  18Q^,  coming  ficrn 
Jebeily  passed  by  this  mate  to  Ba'albek.* 

In  the  history  of  the  cmsades,  mention  is  made  of  a  ibfhess» 
eastrumj  evidently  in  Lebanon,  allied  JfoaelAera  /  aad  it  is 
narrated,  that  in  tne  summer  of  A.  D.  1176,  the  count-of  Tiipdtf 
marched  £rom  Byblns  (Jebdl)  by  my  of  said  fortress  to  BaU» 
bek,  to  join  the  expedition  made  at  the  same  time  by  }paig 
Baldwin  IT.  from  SBon  to  the  BtSk&'a.*  This  ManeUiena  was 
obviously  el-Muneitirah ;  which  name  is  now  also  a{)|ilied  to  thr 
surroundmg  district,  Jibbet  et*Muneitirah.^  We  nolaoed  here 
no  remains  which  struck  ttfi  as  those  of  a  fortress ;  but  tibe  people  ' 
at  Af  ka  told  us,  that  on  tiie  road  leading  up  out  pf  the  head  of 
the  valley  and  over  into  the  BUk&'a  there  is  still  a  iBuwe  buSding 
or  castle  in  ruins.*  This. route  into.t^Ni  BokA'a '  Burokhaidt 
speaks  of  as  stpl  much  tmvelled  by  the  people  of  Kesnnrta; 
who  tmnsport  iron  ore  upon  mules  and  donlcejs  ftom  fimwdo^ 
where  there  is  no  wood,  to  the  smelting  furnaces  on  the  fM»ton 
declivity  of  Lebanon,  where  there  is  much  oak.* 

Our  plan  was  to  visit  the  feuntains  in  the  head  of  the  vaDey, 
and  then  pass  on  (o  Af  ka  for  the  night.  But  our  muleteers  had 
taken  it  into  their  heads  to  stop  for  the  night  at  Muneitirah  ; 
ana  began  to  unload  the  animals.  Our  servants  joined  with 
them  ;  and  the  people  of  the  village  too  supported  them,  declar- 
ing that  Af  ka  was  now  deserted.  We  went  on  notwithstanding. 
Descending  for  a  time  steeply,  we  came  in  fifteen  minutes  (at 
5.30)  to  the  angle  of  the  valley,  where  the  stream  is  formed.  Here, 
as  near  'Aktlrah,  there  is  a  recess,  or  shallow  cavern,  of  consider- 
able size,  in  the  northern  wall  of  rock,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  In  the  back  of  this  recess, 
near  its  top,  is  the  smaller  mouth  of  an  inner  and  deeper  cavern, 
which  seems  to  extend  in  for  some  distance.'     Whether  it  is 

*  Lord  Lindsay's  Letters,  4th  edit  p.        *  See  Bibl.  Res.  edit.  1,  YoL  HI   App. 
860  sq.     Comp.  Burckh.  pp.  25-27.  p.  196. 

'  In  Walpole's  Travels  in  various  conn-  *  Whether,  however,  this  is  any  iAdna 

tries  of  the   East,   pp.  802,  808.      Col.  more  than  **  the  small  rained  tower,"  whicQ 

Squire  was  accompanied  by  Messrs  Leake  according  to  Burckhardt  gives  name  to  th« 

aud    Hamilton.      For    el-Muneitirah    he  tract   Watty  el-Burj,   may  be    doabtfiiL 

writes  JUitree     His  Kefr  Uftar  is  possibly  Trav.  pp.  25,  26 

At'ka. — This  is  the  most  direct  route  b^  •  Burckhardt,  p.  27. 

tween  Jebeil  and  Ba*albek.  ''  Seetzen  was  told,  that  this  carem  ex* 

*  Will.  Tyr.  21.  II.     Tuch  in  Zeitschr.  tends  for  some  hours  into  the  mountain; 
der  morg.  Ges.  IV.  pp.  512,  518.     Bitter  Reisen  I.  p.  245. 

Erdk.  XVIL  p.  226.     See  above,  p.  525. 
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natural  or  artificial  we  could  not  determine  ;  as  we  had  no  lights 
and  no  means  of  climbing  into  it.  From  the  outer  cavern  issues 
the  stream  of  a  large  fountain  ;  while  just  west  of  it,  at  the  same 
level,  two  other  smaller  streams  burst  from  the  rock  ;  and  all 
three  rush  down  into  a  basin  some  fifty  feet  below,  on  the  de- 
clivity. Across  this  basin  is  thrown  a  stone  bridge,  over  which 
the  road  passes.  Immediately  below  the  bridge  are  three  very 
regular  and  beautiful  water-falls  in  succession  ;  so  regular,  indeed, 
as  at  once  to  suggest  the  idea  of  their  being,  in  part  at  least,  a 
work  of  art.*  Further  west  another  stream  comes  down  from 
the  same  height ;  but  joins  the  rest  only  below  the  falls.  A 
slight  arrangement  might  easily,  and  perhaps  once  actuaUy  did, 
cause  all  these  streams  to  issue  from  the  cavern. 

A  small  ravine  runs  up  southeast  from  the  falls  ;  and  down 
this  comes  a  stream.  Across  this  rivulet,  directly  opposite  the 
cavern  and  falls,  on  a  low  blufl'  at  the  end  of  a  ridge,  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  ;  and  from  beneath  these,  at  the  base 
of  the  bluff,  issues  another  considerable  fountain.  The  walls  of 
the  temple  are  fallen  inwards,  as  if  from  an  earthquake  ;  but  the 
prostration  is  so  complete,  and  the  masses  of  masonry  are  so 
much  torn  and  so  strangely  displaced,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
make  out  the  plan  and  size  of  the  building.  There  would  seem 
to  have  been,  first,  a  large  and  somewhat  irregular  platform,  built 
up  apparently  to  secure  a  level  space  of  sufficient  size.  On  this 
was  perhaps  a  second  platform,  not  much  larger  than  the  temple 
itself,  regularly  and  carefully  built,  and  having  a  sort  of  cornice 
or  moulding  along  its  upper  course.  On  this  stood  the  temple  ; 
which  could  hardly  have  been  less  than  a  hundred  feet  in  length 
by  fifty  or  more  in  breadth.  The  stones  of  the  whole  structure 
are  the  common  limestone  of  the  region,  many  of  them  large, 
and  some  well  hewn.  A  large  and  fine  cohimn  of  Syenite  granite 
is  lying  near  on  the  declivity  ;  and  another,  apparently  its  com- 
panion, after  being  rudely  chipped  away  to  half  the  size,  has 
been  removed  to  the  village  of  Af  ka.  How  these  massive  col- 
umns could  ever  have  been  transported  to  this  high  part  of  the 
mountain,  is  to  me  a  mystery.     Except  these  we  saw  no  columns. 

The  wall  of  the  outer  platform  appears  to  have  been  built 
up  in  front  from  the  base  of  the  bluff.  Here,  at  the  northeast 
angle,  a  large  vaulted  })a6sage  runs  uj)  under  the  j)latform  ;  and 
from  this,  apparently,  the  fountain  above  mentioned  once  flowed  ; 
though  it  now  issues  near  by.  Above  this  passage  is  another 
one,  much  smaller,  leading  under  the  ruins  in  the  same  direction. 

'  Seetzen  regards  the  falls  as  in  part  ar-  von  Richtor  speaks  of  the  whole  as  artifi- 

tlficial ;  although  the  strata  of  the  lime-  cial;  p.  107. — Both  these  travellers  men 

stone  rock,  he  says,  are  so  regular,  as  to  tion  aliK)  a  small  mill  at  the  bridge, 
retemble  masonry  ;  Reisen  I.  p.  245.     0. 
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On  the  .irovtem  waB  of  the  lower  passage  Mr  Bamett  of  Da- 
masCTia  fermerty  fbasd  the  fragment  of  a  Greek  inscription ;  cf 
which  there'  remained  only  the  lettorB  HEPAO. 

The  .P^le  Mid,  that  the  fountains  become  nearly  dry  in 
BiUDiner.  lite  plaoe  is  now  called  Mugh&rat  Afka,  i  e.  caveiv 
of  Afka. 

In  this  eeqnesteied  recess  -we  have  the  main  source  of  tlw 
^ver  Adonia  <rf  the  ancients,  which  entered  the  sea  snnth  of 
Bybhu  (Jebeil);'  no*  and  since  the  middle  ^es  known  as  the 
Nahr  Ibrahim.'  Here  too  was  the  scene  of  the  ancient  fable  of 
heathen  mythology  respecting  Venus  and  Adnnis  ;  and  how  the 
latter  being  torn  in  pieces  by  s  wild  boar,  his  blo>id  at  curtain 
eeasons  waa  hdd  to  tinge  the  cnrrcnt  of  the  river.'  BybluB  waa 
devoted  to  the  vcHmhSp  of  Adonis  ; '  while  on  the  tnountjun,  at  ^| 
Afheca  (Afka),  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Venus.*  The  niios  ^| 
'  jtut  described  are  obviously  those  of  this  temple.  ^| 

The  earlieot  notice  of  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Apheca  is  the 
acoonnt  of  its  deatmction  under  the  emperor  Constantine,  Ac- 
oordio^  to  Etuebitay  it  was  situated  in  the  higher  parts  of  Leb- 
Ukoo  ;  and  had  been  a  school  of  wickedness,  tor  all  the  licentious 
and  impnre.*  Here  were  pra£tise<l  all  the  enomiiticB  and  guilt 
of  proe^tntioa,  both  male  and  female.  The  emperor  judged 
aocn  a  temple  to  be  unworthy  of  the  light  of  the  sim  ;  and  gave  ^1 
orders  for  its  utter  overthrow,  with  all  itB  wealth  of  offerings.  ^H 
This  order  was  execmod.  A  century  later  Sozonifn  iinrrulcs  the  ^i 
same  event.'  The  temple  was  at  Apheca  on  Lebanon  and  on 
the  river  Adonis.  But  a  legendary  tradition  was  already  at  work. 
According  to  this  writer,  on  a  certain  day  and  at  a  certain  invo- 
cation, tire  descended  from  the  top  of  Lebanon,  like  a  star,  and 
sank  in  the  adjacent  river.  They  called  this  fire  Urania,  a  name 
they  gave  to  Venus,  In  the  same  century,  though  apparently 
later,  the  like  tradition,  as  given  by  Zosimus,  had  become  still 
further  expanded.  He  relates,  that  Apheca  lay  midway  between 
Heliopolia  and  Byblus  ; '  that  in  it  was  a  temple  of  Venua 

'  Stnho    16.   2.   19.  p.  T66,  clra  firri  Adonis  ii  the  Hihrew  Thvniniii,  "Em.  9, 

rain,y  [Bie\ar]  "Umrii  wm^ii.     Plin.  14.     S«i  Gewn.  Theraor.  p.  1507. 

H.    X.    .\     17    V.    20,    "flumen  Ljcm:  •  TIi»  ■ncients  mlciprMed  the  Q»m«  t4 

I'Bl.Tbvl>log:  flmnen  Adonis.'  "A^ana  from  the  Heb.  pEX  to  hold,  to  em- 

'  K.lri-i  par  Jiiubert  I.  p.  356.  Jraw  ;  nod  reftmd  it  to  the  firrt  or  lut 

■  l.iii'itin  du  SiTia  Dra  g§  6-8.    MoTen  embrucn  of  Vtaut  and  Adonfa.     FXyvxi, 

di«    I'hoiiiiior   L    p.   191   ■)  — iraandrvH  &I«g.  art.  'A^un.      Hoven  Pbda.   L  p. 

Baw  th*^  Hver  ^'stained  loa  mrprising  red-.  *192 

out,'  iu  Miin*h  ;  Khich  he  roppowd  to  b«  ■  Euacb.  Tit>  Conit.  S.  56,  ir  infmpiln 

oocuioded  by  ''a  mrt  uf  minium,  or  red  /tipii  tsv  AiBirtu  ir  'A^^nii  i^ifmr 

MTth,  ifuslied  iiitiithB  river  by  IhoTidence  axo^'ift  ^r  aBn)  nuMpvIaf  nou  iitatA 

of   the   mill:"    March  ITth       I    am    not  stbii,  rrX.       S«  aln    Kiiteb.    da  LandL 

■wan  tbal  tliii  diHvloratioa  bu  ever  been  Conat  c  8.     Comp.  sboTV,  p.  522. 

(urtlipr  iavertigated.  '  Sound.  H.  E   I.  6. 

*  Stnbo  la  i.    18.  p.  755,   ^  fiir  oJr  *  Zoumus  Bin.  V  S8,  ^Jnr 'HA.4**4A( 

.  ItfA  ivn  ni  'A&intat.—  ^  t«  irat  B^flAMk 
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Aphakitis  ;  and  near  by  it  a  lake/  around  which  fires  burst  forth. 
The  water  of  this  lake  had  the  wonderful  property,  that  all  gifts 
and  oflFerings  acceptable  to  the  goddess,  even  the  lightest,  as 
silks,  would  sink  in  it  ;  while  those  not  acceptable,  even  the 
heaviest,  as  gold  and  silver,  would  swim  upon  the  surface. 

This  mention  of  a  lake  has  led  to  the  idea,  that  there  may 
have  been  some  connection  between  the  temple  at  Apheca,  and 
the  lake  Limtln  or  Yemmoneh,  the  only  one  on  Lebanon.'  But 
this  is  next  to  impossible ;  for  the  lake  was  near  the  temple  ; 
while  Yemmoneh  is  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountain, 
several  hours  distant,  with  the  lofty  upper  ridge  of  Lebanon 
between.  It  seems  therefore  more  probable,  that  the  account  of 
Zosimus  was  founded  on  a  nascent  popular  legend,  in  w  hich  the 
river  of  Sozomen  had  now  become  a  lake  ;  just  as  the  star-like 
fire  descending  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  had  now  become 
fire  bursting  out  around  the  lake.  Further  than  this,  the  his- 
torian has  also  interwoven  a  popular  legend,  already  mentioned 
by  Seneca  in  the  first  century,  of  a  lake  in  Syria,  in  which  heavy 
articles,  as  bricks,  would  not  sink.^  If,  however,  we  still  choose 
to  insist  upon  an  actual  lake  near  the  temple,  there  may  indeed 
have  been  an  artificial  reservoir,  formed  either  above  the  cascades, 
where  there  is  still  a  basin,  or  below  them.* 

This  fountain  and  temple  have  been  brought  again  into  notice 
only  within  the  present  century.  Col.  Squire  passed  this  way  in 
1802,  but  Inakes  no  allusion  to  either.'  Seetzen  was  here  in 
1805  ;  he  describes  the  cavern  and  the  cascades,  and  mentions 
the  ruins  ;  assuming  apparently  the  identity  of  Af  ka  and 
Apheca.*  Burckharot  followed  in  1810  ;  he  merely  speaks  of 
"  a  spring,''  but  saw  no  ruins,  though  ho.  afterwards  heard  of 
them/  In  1815  0.  von  Blichter  passed  this  way,  and  has  given 
a  brief  but  graphic  description  of  the  fountains  and  ruins.'  Since 
that  time  the  place  has  been  visited  by  many  travellers. 

We  stopped  long  in  this  romantic  spot ;  and  then  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  brought  us  westwards  to  the  village  of  Afka.  It  is 
situated  on  the  upper  terrace,  on  the  brink  of  the  chasm  of  the 
stream,  overagainst  el-Muneitirah  ;  which  here  bore  E.  N.  E. 
Around  the  village  are  groves  of  the  largest  and  noblest  walnut 
trees  we  had  yet  met  with.  Our  tent  was  pitched  on  the  highest 
ground  in  the  village,  a  hill ;  where  too  is  set  up  the  Syenite 
column  brought  from  the  ruined  temple.     We  were  here  in  full 

'  Zosim.  ibid,  roirov  irKrialoy  hiynrn  ris        *  See  genr.  Hitter  XVII.  p.  301  U{. 
icrriv  ktK,  *  See  Jibove,  p.  604. 

'  See  above,  p.  648.  •  Seetzen,  Reiaen  I.  pp.  246,  246. 

*  Seneca  Quaest  Nat  8  26,  "  Est  adhnc         '  Burckhardt  p.  2r>,  also  p.  *JOl».  Burck- 

•Q  Syria  stagnnni,  iu  quo  natant  latere?,  bnnlt  pa<«ed  from  Afka  over  the  nioautaic 

ct  mergi  prujecta  uon  possunt,  licet  gravia  to  Zahleli ;  see  above,  p.  604. 
eiut."  •  O.  V.  Ricbter,  pp.  106,  107. 
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'  at  the  cavern  and  water-falle  ;  and  &om   this  point,  the 

m,  tbe  river,  the  cascades,  the  bridge,  the  founliuns,  the 
Cft^Qlt  the  mine,  and  the  itteep  and  lufij  mountaios  rising  above 
Hiem  all,  combined  to  tbnn  a  glorious  picture.  We  were  again 
in  s  maf;niticent  amphitheatre  ;  not  bo  lofty,  nor  so  re^lar.  nor 
■adeaoUtc,  nor  so  vast,  as  at  the  ccdare  ;  but  fall  of  grandeur 
vtd  Terdiii^' and  beauty.  The  motmiaitiB  around  rise  perhaps 
two  thousand  feet  above  it  ;  white  those  above  the  ceoara  are 
thiee  thuuKind  feet.  The  bottom  here  is  more  broken  ;  but  is 
cnttiTattd,  rich,  and  fertile.  There  le.  no  ttjiot  in  all  my  wander- 
ingt,  on  which  ntemory  Ungeni  with  greater  delight,  than  on  the 
■aqtifirtercd  retreat  and  exceeding  loveliness  of  Af  ka. 

Botll  Seetzen  and  0.  von  Bichter  also  speak  of  the  eurpaa*- 
ingbeaaty  of  the  BurronndingBcenery.' 

The  {)eople  of  el-Muneittrah  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  oar 
ptoceediii;^  I'unher,  by  telling  lui  that  Afka  was  degerted.  We 
nHmd  penplc  enough  there,  however  ;  though  they  said  they  had 
retained  only  a  fcw  days  before.  They  are  Metawileh  ;  and  had 
fled  finm  their  honicB,  some  weeks  ago,  on  account  of  the  d-n-' 
KiiptioD.  With  tlit'lr  women  and  children  they  had  betaken 
themHelvoH  to  llic  « ildeRt  parts  of  the  mountain  ;  carrjnng  with 
tb^n  only  tlnur,  and  living  there  on  bread  and  water. 

We  hiani  hiff  ol  ruins  with  coliiiuns  in  the  vallev  towarda   * 
'Ikflrah,  below  Mrj-icl  ;  nn.l  fik<.  of ;,  lar-o  J.iiil.liDs  orcastle  on 
the  way  leading  up  back  of  the  fountains  to  the  BQk&V 

Friday,  June  18(A.  Just  west  of  Afka  a  spur  runs  ont 
from  the  Bouthem  mountain  across  the  terrace  quite  to  the  brink 
of  the  chasm  of  the  stream.  It  is  connected  with  the  mountain 
by  a  low  saddle  ;  and  spreads  out  on  the  top  to  a  tract  of  colti- 
vated  table  land  containing  many  alcres.  On  this  tract,  it  was 
said,  were  the  ruins  of  another  temple,  which  we  concluded  to 
visit. 

Wc  took  a  guide  from  Afka ;  and  set^g  oflF  at  6.30,  climbed 
the  eastern  acclivity  of  this  spur  by  a  sharp  and  rough  ascent  on 
the  right  of  our  pioper  road,  which  passes  up  southwest  over  {he 
saddle.  Keeping  on  west  across  the  table  land,  we  came  at  7.10 
to  its  western  brow,  and  to  the  ruins,  which  are  called  ez-Zawfi- 
rlb.  They  are  apparently  the  remains  of  two  structures,  both 
very  rude.  One  of  them  may  have  been  a  temple,  fronting 
towards  the  west,  and  looking  down  the  great  gorge  by  which 
the  river  breaks  its  way  through  the  lower  rocky  range.  Of  the 
other  building  we  could  make  nothing.     There  are  no  columna. 

We  were  however  rewarded  for  our  detour  by  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  great  basin  formed  by  the  two  valleys  from  Akl^rah 
*  See  above,  p.  601. 
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and  Afka,  wliich  were  fully  in  sight ;  and  of  the  wild  gorge 
beyond  the  basin  running  down  west.  Here  the  formation 
already  referred  to  was  very  distinct,  viz.  the  chasms  of  the  streams 
below,  with  several  villages  along  them  ;  and  then  the  higher 
terraces  on  each  side,  between  these  chasms  and  the  mountains. 
The  valley  from  'Aktirah  is  Wady  el-Mugheiyireh  ;  that  from 
Af ka  and  Muneitirah  is  called  Wady  el-Muneitirah  ;  and  this 
last  name  is  applied  also  to  the  whole  valley  below  the  junction. 
This  however  is  merely  a  local  appellation,  for  it  is  there 
strictly  the  valley  of  the  Nahr  Ibrahim ;  and  the  name  Wady  el- 
Muneitirah  would  properly  belong  only  to  the  branch  valley  from 
that  place.  On  the  terrace  below  us  on  the  south  of  the  stream, 
was  the  little  village  Laseh,  bearing  northwest,  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant ;  and  north  of  the  Wady  and  somewhat  further  down,  was 
Kartaba.* 

From  this  spot  we  turned  back,  and  went  E.  S.  E.  for  ten 
minutes,  to  a  mound  on  the  southern  brow  of  the  same  table 
land,  called  Dhuhtlr  el-Hawa.  Here  the  guide  had  told  us  of 
ruins ;  but  they  proved  to  be  merely  a  few  rude  stones.  We 
now  at  7.35  turned  our  course  W.  S.  W.  and  descending  from 
the  table  land  joined  the  road  and  our  mules  at  7.45.  Our 
path  continued  in  the  same  direction,  high  along  the  flank  of  the 
mountain  on  our  left,  and  also  high  above  LSiseh.  Indeed  wo 
seemed  here  to  be  on  a  second  higher  and  narrower  terrace.  We 
kept  on  ascending  very  gradually  ;  and  the  road  was  said  to  lead 
to  'Ain  el-Hadid.  After  about  an  hour,  at  8.50,  we  quite  un- 
expectedly turned  short  off,  and  began  to  ascend  the  high  and 
very  steep  ridge  on  our  left.  About  half  an  hour  west,  we  could 
see  a  village  on  the  south  side  of  Nahr  Ibrahim,  called  'Amhaz. 
The  ascent  was  long  and  wearisome,  but  not  particularly  diffi- 
cult. It  took  us  fifty  minutes,  till  9.40,  to  reach  the  top.  Here 
we  were  nearly  as  high  as  on  the  ridge  of  yesteniay  between  Ard 
'Aklilk  and  'Akilrah  ;  snow  was  lying  around  us  ;  and  Jebel 
SCmnin  was  now  towering  in  majesty  directly  overagainst  us,  and 
apparently  quite  near. 

Immediately  before  and  below  us  was  a  long,  deep,  and 
tolerably  even  valley,  called  Wady  Shebnlh,  belonging  to  the 
basin  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb,  and  running  up  still  some  distance 
on  our  left.  We  immediately  began  to  descend  into  it  along  a 
steep  ravine,  and  reached  the  bottom  at  10  o'clock.  The  water- 
bed  was  now  dry.  We  followed  it  down,  southwest,  for  half  an 
hour ;  when  it  opened  into  the  irregular  and  uneven  basin  of  the 
Nahr  el-Kelb  ;  here  it  sweeps  round  to  the  west  and  goes  to  form 
the  northern  branch  of  that  river.     The  basin  is  intersected  bj 

X  For  these  two  villages  soe  also  Seetzen,  Reisen  L  pp.  248,  244. 
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hro  oUier  streams  from  the  two  largo  fountains  Nel>a'  ol-'Asal  ' 
and  Nebs'  ol-Lobon,  with  high  plati?aua  or  tDiraces  aloog  the 
BdeB  of  each.  At  10.35  the  viiiage  of  MeirOba  was  about  two 
nukS'TOSt  rjf  ns,  on  the  high  terrace  north  of  the  Btream.  We 
bere  tamed  eoutheast,  along  the  same  plateau,  into  an  angle  or 
nook  of  the  mountain  ;  and  came  at  11  u'elock  to  Nehn'  el-'Asal 
(^oiKy  fbnntuin),  ono  of  the  main  sourcea  of  this  branch  of  tho 
Kelb. 

Thia  ia  a  conaiderahle  fountain  of  very  cold  water,  bursting 
forth  nndor  the  very  base  of  the  liigh  ridge,  which  here  runs  oft 
■onthweat     The  stream  foams  and  rushes  along  its  channel  with 
a  Teiy  rapid  descent.     The  other  great  foimtain,  Neba'  el-Leben 
(Milk  fooutain),  issues  from  the  foot  of  the  same  ridge,  about 
forty  minotes  further  southwest ;  there  being  between  them  a 
low   spur  Or  plateau   running   out   from  the   mountain.     The 
Btr^una  from  the  two  fountains  unite  below  ;  that  from  Neba' 
el-Leben  fiirming  just  above  the  junction  a  hi^h  find  noble  c 
oade,  leaping  over  an  elevated  ledge  of  rock.     The  united  stroam  i 
then  nuiBiiito  the  continuation  of  Wady  Shcbrflh,  nearly  oppo-  I 
nte  to   HeirViba  ;  and  thus  is  formed  the  Nahr  es-8a]U),   the  1 
DCHrthem  branch  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb.     AVe  crossed  this  brantifa>| 
taathffron. 

The  BCenery  of  tlils  basin  is  wild,  rocky,  and  desolate  ;  with  J 
liitle  of  cnllivatinn,  iu«\  tit  this  si.ms.hi  in'i  v^nlure.  Tlion-  are 
here  few  of  the  elements  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  which  exist  in 
euch  profusion  at  Afka  and  the  cedars.  The  mountain  ridges 
which  immediately  surround  the  basin,  are  less  elevated  and 
comparatively  tame. 

Leaving  Neba'  el-'Asal  at  11.10,  we  went  on  about  west ; 
and  ascending  to  the  intervening  plateau,  came  at  11.40  to  the 
chasm  of  the  stream  from  Neba'  el-LebeiL  This  chasm  is 
spanned  by  the  famous  natural  bridge ;  which,  if  found  elsewhere, 
and  by  itself,  would  excite  astonishment  as  one  of  nature's 
wonders  ;  but  here,  amid  the  vastness  of  the  surrounding  mag- 
nificence, it  makes  comparatively  hut  a  feeble  impression.  The 
traveller,  if  not  upon  the  watch,  might  easily  pass  along  the 
road  and  cross  the  bridge,  without  becoming  aware  of  its  exists 
ence.  It  is  called  Jisr  el-Hajr  (Stone  bridge),  or  sometimes  Jisr 
el-Bughaleh.  A  road  from  Zahleb  crosses  it,  leading  to  various 
parts  of  the  coast ;  and  the  road  which  we  followed  from  the 
bridge  to  the  mouth  of  Nahr  el-Relb,  was  very  direct  and  much 
travelled. 

The  fountain  Neba'  el-Lehen  is  a  quarter  of  an  hour  higher 
up,  under  the  very  base  of  the  ridge  in  the  southeast.  Like  the 
other  fountain,  it  bursts  forth  at  once  from  under  the  naked  rock, 
without  any  accompaniment  of  trees  or  verdure,     A  large  and 
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filming  stream  comes  rushing  down  from  it ;  the  channel  of 
which  is  crossed  in  several  places  by  ridges  and  ledges  of  rock, 
through  which  the  stream  has  worn  its  way  in  a  chasm  of  fan- 
tastic features.  Just  above  the  bridge,  one  such  ledge  is  cut 
through  by  a  very  narrow  chasm  with  perpendicular  walls. 
Then  follows  a  ledge  of  very  considerable  breadth ;  the  lower  or 
northwest  part  of  which  is  cut  away  by  the  stream,  as  if  regu- 
larly chiseled  into  almost  architectural  forms,  of  columns,  pilas- 
ters, buttresses,  battlements,  and  the  like.  Over  the  upper  or 
southwestern  part,  the  natural  bridge  remains,  spanning  the  gulf 
below.  Looking  at  it  from  the  south,  the  bridge  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  lofty  and  tolerably  regular  circular  arch,  of  not 
less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  span,  as  we  judged  ; 
and  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  above  the  stream.  The 
breadth  of  the  bridge  (or  roadway)  in  the  narrowest  part  is 
about  one  hundred  feet ;  in  some  places  it  is  broader.  The 
thickness  of  the  rock  above  the  arch  is  about  thirty  feet.  On 
the  north  side  the  chasm  is  narrower,  being  about  seventy-five 
feet.  The  arch  does  not  extend  through  under  the  whole 
bridge  ;  but  on  the  north  the  roof  is  angular  in  the  middle. 
Then  follow,  below  the  bridge,  the  architectural  forms  along  the 
chasm,  not  unlike  a  street  of  mighty  ruins.*  The  elevation  of  the 
bridge  above  the  sea  is  given  by  Wildenbruch  at  4926  Paris 
feet ;  which  is  higher  than  Ehden.' 

At  this  season  a  large  stream  was  foaming  and  dashing 
impetuously  under  the  bridge.  Yet  a  canal  of  good  size  is 
carried  oflF  from  the  fountain  westwards  for  miles,  for  tlie 
purposes  of  irrigation.  Mr  Robson,  my  companion,  had  bt»en 
here  in  September,  1846  ;  and  at  that  time  the  fountain  was 
small ;  the  water  being  all  taken  off  by  canals,  and  the  bed  of 
the  stream  beneath  the  bridge  quite  dry. 

We  had  now  completed  our  visit  to  the  sources  of  the  north- 
em  branch  ol  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  ;  and  would  gladly  have  contin- 
ued our  journey  to  the  main  source  of  the  southern  branch,  high 
up  under  the  southwestern  parts  of  Jebel  Sdnnin,  above  Biskinta. 
But  we  found,  that  we  could  not  well  accomplish  this  object  and 
reach  Beirflt  the  next  day.  We  therefore  set  our  faces  at  once 
towards  the  latter  city. 

Leaving  the  natural  bridge  at  12.15,  on  a  course  W.  S.  W. 
we  almost  immediately  crossed  the  low  ridge,  which  separates 
the  great  basin  of  the  Nahr  es-Salib  from  a  smaller  and  shallow 

*  The  nnmbers  given  in  the  text  are  not  p.  3  :  Span  of  the  arch,  1G3  feet     Eleva- 

measurements ;  but  estimates  made  on  the  tion    above  the   stream,    70  to  SO  feet, 

spot  and  in  which  both  Mr  Robson  and  Width  on  top  (roadway)  120  to  160  feet 

mvself   agreed. — The  following    are   Mr  ThickneM  above  the  arch,  30. 

Thomson's  earlier  nwoiurements,  as  pub-  ^  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  L  c. 
Ushed  by  him  in  the  BibUoth.  Sacra,  1848, 
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waSiaf  nnming  Knitliwett  to  tlie  mm&KiTD  bmnch  of  ^ahr  cl- 
Kelb,  or  Dog  river.  A  large  canal  from  Neba'  el-Lebeo  w 
carried  acron  thia  wateMhed  &r  to  tiic  W.  S.  W.  along  the 
■OQtheaatem  nde  of  tite  genUe  declmfy  aod  near  iie  (op.  Oar 
road  contuiiied  fbr  milM  almg  tbe  eoiir«e  of  ihlv  caTiiU.  mntfr- 
tiiiweon  cme  aideand  sometnnea  on  the  ether.  Af^er  <ie»en<ling 
a;ndtiaU7  for  aome  time,  we  atnick  acnwH  the  ficijds  on  onr  right, 
by  a  ibiMt  out,  to  reach  the  niitit  of  Fnlcra.  Wc  came  first,  at 
12.40,  to  the  northemmoet,  tbe  remaine  of  as  ancic-nt  square 
tower  standing  on  the  rarj  watM-ehed,  Cq^I  looking  down,  on  the 
one  ride,  into  the  deep  gim  of  the  Ballb  ;  and  on  the  other,  into 
tiie  open  nUey  in  which  we  now  were.  It  is  commonly  spoken 
of  aa  *'the  eaatle."*  The  top  is  seme,  and  a  portion  of  the 
ndea  &Ilen  down.  It  was  bmlt  with  great  solidity  ;  wme  of  the 
atones  Me  five  or  six  feet  long.  The  entrance  is  from  the  ea«t, 
and  leads  to  narrow  paaaages  within.  There  is  a  narrow  spiral 
staircase  leading  to  aa  upper  afcor;  ;  an«l  also  to  a  small  square 
chamber  in  tha  middle  of  uie  btdlding,  covered  with  hewn  stonoB. 
There  is  nothing  vatdted  ;  and  the  atairease  also  U  celled  with 
large  stones.    The  whcde  is  withoot  mortar. 

On  the  stone  over  the  dotxwn;  is  the  fragment  of  a  Greek 
inscription,  oontaining  tiie  nama  d  the  emperor  Tiltenus  Cluu- 
dins.  On~one  of  the  large  stones  in  front,  at  the  northea.st  cor- 
ner, is  another  inscription  in  large  Greek  letters,  coarsely  cut ; 
but  we  could  make  nothing  of  it.' 

The  constructton  of  this  tower  seems  to  exhibit  no  reference 
to  military  purposes  ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  Seetzen 
in  regarding  it  as  a  sepulchral  monument.  Near  by  it  ia  a  well, 
walled  up  with  hewn  stones. 

Just  east  of  the  tower  is  a  heap  of  ruins,  apparently  those 
of  a  small  temple.  Some  of  the  stones  are  carved,  as  if  once 
belonging  to  cornices,  or  pedestals,  or  the  capitals  of  pilasters. 
A.  few  rods  south  of  these  remains,  are  several  large  sculptured 
stones,  lying  by  themselves. 

The  principal  remains  are  those  of  a  laige  temple,  fire 
minutes  south  of  the  tower.  Just  west  of  the  tower,  near  the 
top  of  the  water-shed,  begina  a  singular  tract  of  the  usual  lime- 
stone rocks,  which  runs  down  S.  S.  E.  beyond  the  road  we  had 
left.  This  tract  is  some  ten  or  twelve  rods  wide.  The  .singu- 
larity is,  that  the  strata  are  perpendicular,  and  have  been  worn 

■  Swtzcn  heard  Tor  It  tbe  tiam«  «I-En1>-  Clnudina;    tboDsh  Oeaenitu  nudBrMandi 

beh  ;  Reieen  I.  p.  248  aq.  Tiberins  ;    aee   Gonnu  Inicr.   Gmx  VnL 

'  TheM  inKription)    were   copied   by  111.  Par.   26,  pp.  240,   341,  Nan.  4S86, 

Seetieii,  Raiaea  I.  pp.  248,  249  ;  by  O.  r.  4626.     Oeaen.  NoCei  on  Bnn^udt,  1  p. 

Richter,  pp.  5.'>3,  554 ;  aud  th«  la«  b^  Mr  625.— Nothing  farther  hu  b«ea  m*do  oat 

Thonuoii,  Biblioth.  gnc.  18IS,  p.  8     The  in  either  imcnpdon. 
•mpenir   referred  to  ia  rappoied   to   be 
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away  by-time  and  weather,  so  as  to  present  vanous  forms  of 
columns,  needles,  blocks,  and  ridges,  separated  by  narrow  clefts, 
chasms,  passages,  little  chambers,  and  recesses  ;  the  whole  rising 
up  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  or  more,  and  all  exceedingly  wild 
and  rugged.  It  reminded  me  of  the  celebrated  labyrinth  of 
Adersbach  in  eastern  Bohemia ;  though  in  miniature.  The 
stream  of  water  from  Neba'  el-Leben  strikes  the  eastern  wall  of 
this  tract  ;  and  finds  its  way  through  some  cleft,  so  as  still  to 
flow  on  westwards  beyond  it.  On  the  eastern  side,  the  rocks  were 
cut  away  for  a  space  large  enough  for  the  temple  and  a  portion 
of  its  court.  The  walls  of  rock  thus  formed,  served  towards  the 
front  as  sides  of  the  court ;  but  the  remaining  part  of  the  court, 
further  east,  was  built  out  with  walls  of  a  yellowish  coloured 
limestone,  with  an  entrance  in  front  by  a  portico  of  many  col- 
umns, all  from  the  same  kind  of  stone.  Indeed,  the  whole  front 
of  the  court  seems  to  have  been  highly  ornamented.  The  body  of 
the  temple  stood  ftirther  back,  among  the  rocks  ;  and  on  a  terrace 
higher  than  the  court.  It  was  built  of  the  same  yellowish  lime- 
stone.* The  stones  are  large,  and  were  laid  up  without  cement. 
The  noble  portico  on  the  eastern  front  was  composed  of  either 
four  or  six  large  columns  of  rose-coloured  limestone,  three  feet 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  with  Corinthian  capitals.  From  long 
exposure  these  columns  now  appear  blue  on  the  outside.  The 
temple  we  judged  to  have  been  not  less  than  one  hundred  feet 
long  by  fifty  feet  broad.  But  so  entire  is  the  prostration  and 
confusion,  that  accuracy  is  out  of  the  question.' 

A  few  rods  east  of  the  temple,  in  the  open  field,  is  a  small 
and  singular  enclosure  of  very  large  hewn  stones ;  as  to  which  I 
could  come  to  no  other  conclusion,  than  that  it  had  once  been 
_a  tomb.  It  is  only  fourteen  feet  square  on  the  outside,  without 
a  roof,  and  having  an  entrance  on  the  south  side.  The  stones 
of  the  walls  are  from  two  to  three  feet  thick.  One  stone  is 
thirteen  feet  long,  three  feet  broad,  and  twenty-two  inches  thick. 
Another  one  is  not  so  long  ;  but  is  four  and  a  half  feet  thick. 
There  is  no  ornament  of  any  kind. 

There  are  two  other  enclosures  of  walls,  or  rather  of  founda- 
tions ;  of  which  we  could  make  nothing  definitely.  One  of  them 
is  half  way  between  the  tower  and  the  temple.  The  other  is 
south  of  the  temple,  and  beyond  the  road  ;  indeed,  we  saw  it 
only  after  we  had  returned  to  the  road.     South  of  the  temple, 


wew  wcniger  rest,  aoer  leionter  zu  near-  yo ;    isreaatn  +«j;    :)iones  .1  oy  z^  ;    lue 

beiten  Lst;"  Reisen  I.  p.' 24S.     M.  Guys  conrt,   116  tbet  long  by   93  wide.      Sec 

caUs  it  "a  yellowish  sandstone;"  Ritter  Ritter  1.  c.  p.  r>10. 
Erdk.  XVIL  p.  620. 
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and  along  the  road,  are  also  the  indefinite  remains  of  a  fonnei 
town  of  considerable  extent. 

Seetzen  was  the  first  traveller  to  visit  these  ruins  in  modem 
times  ;  and  many  others  have  since  passed  this  way.' 

Setting  oflF  from  the  ruins  at  2.30,  we  returned  at  once  to  the 
road,  which  was  near  by.  It  passes  on  through  a  gap  in  the 
tract  of  limestone  rocks  ;  the  same  formation  being  seen  also  on 
the  left  of  the  road.  We  followed  again  the  canal  from  Neba' 
el-Leben  ;  wliich  keeps  along  high  up  on  the  right  hand  slope. 
In  two  places  we  came  upon  low  spots  in  the  ridge  ;  and 
at  both  the  canal  is  divided  ;  the  water  being  carried  along  on 
both  sides  of  the  ridge,  several  hundred  feet  above  the  vallep  on 
each  side.  The  Salib  was  now  flowing  along  its  deep  gulf  nearly 
parallel  to  our  course.  The  road  seemed  much  travelled ;  the 
direction  varied  between  W.  S.  W.  and  W.  by  S.  all  the  way  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Dog  river.  At  3.30  we  came  to  the  beginning 
of  the  very  extended  and  straggling  village  of  Mezra'ah,  which 
stretches  along  the  road  for  two  miles  or  more.  At  4  o'clock  a 
village  and  convent  were  on  our  left,  beyond  the  broad  valley,  a 
mile  and  a  half  distant ;  but  I  did  not  learn  the  name.  The 
whole  valley  on  our  left  and  along  our  road  was  under  cultivation, 
with  many  orchards  of  mulberry  trees.  The  heights  of  SOnnin 
were  still  ever  in  view,  towering  majestically  ;  but  we  were  rap- 
idly leavinor  them  behind  us. 

At  4.15  we  turned  short  to  the  right,  through  another  part 
of  the  village  of  Mezra'ah  ;  and  crossing  over  the  low  water- 
shed, soon  began  to  descend  into  the  very  steep,  wild,  and  deep 
gulf  of  the  Nahr  es-Salib.  This  descent  was  a  very  formidable 
one  ;  being  b5^  far  the  steepest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  longest, 
that  we  had  yet  encountered.  The  path,  bad  in  itself,  conducted 
us  down  by  short  zigzags  ;  and  it  needed  but  little,  at  every 
turn,  to  throw  us  headlong  down  the  declivity.  We  came, 
however,  safely  to  the  bottom  at  4.55  ;  and  looking  back  on  mir 
road,  it  seemed  fit  only  for  goats  and  gazelles.  The  river  is  here 
of  considerable  size  ;  and  has  a  rapid  descent  and  a  very  rock>' 
bottom,  over  which  it  rolls  loudly  munnuring  and  white  with 
foam.  The  valley  is  very  narrow  ;  the  sides  steep  and  often 
precipitous,  very  high,  and  mostly  clothed  with  shrubs  of  stunted 
oak.  The  margin  of  the  stream  is  fringed  with  jvoplars  and 
])lane  trees.  For  the  most  part,  there  is  room  at  the  bottom  only 
for  the  bed  of  the  stream  ;  but  where  the  bottom  is  a  little 
wider,  it  is  carefully  cultivated,  and  is  here  and  there  occupied 
by  a  house.  The  whole  chasm  reminded  me  much  of  the  gorge 
of  the  Litany  between  Burghuz  and  Belat ;  but  it  is  wilder  and 

»  Seetzen,   Reisen  L  p.  248  sq.     0.  v.      in  Biblioth.  Sue.  1848,  p.  3.     Ritter  XVII 
Bicbter,  pp.  101,  102.     W.  M.  Tliomaon      pp.  613-520. 
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deeper  ;  the  sides  here  being  from  twelve  hundred  to  fifteen 
hundred  feet  high  ;  in  some  parts  certainly  not  less  than  the 
latter  number.     The  stream  also  is  larger.* 

We  stopped  for  live  minutes  at  the  bridge.  Here  are  narrow 
patches  of  tillage  on  terraces ;  and  there  are  other  patches 
further  down,  with  mulberry  orchards  and  a  house  or  two.  The 
bridge  itself  is  narrow,  with  one  large  arch ;  and  is  overhung 
with  plane  trees.  There  is  a  pretty  view,  looking  up  under  it 
from  the  south  ;  the  stream  is  seen  through  the  fiiliage  dashing 
and  foaming  along  its  steep  descent  beneath  the  bridge.  The 
course  of  the  gulf  is  here  from  E.  N.  E.  to  W.  S.  W. 

We  left  the  bridge  at  5  o'clock.  The  ascent  on  the  other 
side  is  much  less  difficult.  The  path  ascends  obliquely  and  very 
gradually  along  the  steep  side  ;  so  that  without  any  great  ap- 
parent rise  of  its  own,  it  comes  to  be  high  over  the  valley  below. 
Near  the  top,  however,  there  is  quite  a  steep  ascent  for  some 
distance.  We  reached  the  top  at  5.30  ;  having  enjoyed  the 
rather  unusual  phenomenon  of  seeing  the  sun  appear  to  rise  in 
the  west.  Below,  in  the  valley,  it  had  long  been  sunset ;  but 
as  we  approached  the  summit,  the  sun  began  again  to  be  seen 
in  the  west,  and  continued  to  rise  apparently,  till  it  became  an 
hour  high  or  more. 

At  5.45  the  village  of  Kulei'at  was  just  on  our  left.  Our 
road  now  continued  about  W.  by  S.  over  a  broad  elevated  tract 
of  uneven  table  land,  very  rocky  and  stony,  and  fully  planted 
with  mulberry  trees.  Indeed,  we  hardly  met  with  any  cultivation 
other  than  mulberry  orchards,  until  we  came  quite  near  the 
coast.  At  6  o'clock,  through  an  opening  in  the  Tower  mountains, 
we  had  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  south  of  Beirtit.  Twenty-five 
minutes  later  we  passed  through  the  village  of  Reifiln.  At  6.40 
we  wound  around  the  great  convent  of  'Ajeltiin,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  another  singular  region  of  projecting  limestone  rocks. 
They  rise  up  at  irregular  intervals  in  fantastic  forms,  sometimes 
with  architectural  regularity,  resembling  columns,  blocks,  houses, 
towers  both  square  and  round,  castles,  fortresses,  and  the  like  ; 
some  of  them  forty  or  fifty  feet  high.  The  road  passes  through 
the  midst  of  them,  in  some  places  by  very  narrow  clefts. 

We  were  now  on  the  lookout  for  a  spot  to  encamp  for  the 
night  ;  but  the  region  was  so  rocky,  and  the  soil  everywhere  so 
stony,  and  given  up  to  mulberry  orchards,  which  were  all  fresh 
ploughed,  that  we  sought  long  in  vain.  At  7.05  we  came  to  the 
western  part  of  the  very  extensive  and  scattered  village  of  'Ajel- 
tiln  ;  here  were  two  open  public  places,  where  the  turf  had  once 
been  green.  On  one  of  these  we  encamped  for  the  last  time, 
thoroughly  wearied  out  after  a  long  day's  journey. 

'  See  above,  pp.  8bt>,  8S7. 
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■  Saturdtxjf,  Ji«e  1J)M. — We  were  now  in  the  rich  district  of 
SMnw4a,m8  ohisl'tMeat  of  the  Marooites.     It  lies  mostly  on  the 
Inosd  plateaa  of  tiic  uiountain,  here  extending  from  the  foot  of 
S&OQ^  to  near  dw  coast,  and  everywhere  deeply  gashed  by  the 
oluuHDxtf  tiu  Dc^Hrer  and  itfl  deep  bmucb  valleys.    That  river  i»  J 
tlM«oatliem  bouidary  of  Kesrawfin.     The  southern  branch  hna 
Hi  KNUoe  in  a  lugL'  fountain,  Neba'  SOnnin,  some  distance  above 
Bieddnte,  and  nnier  thesouthwustem  ilank  of  Jehel  Sflnnm.     It 
flom  down  westw&rds  ;  and  is  joiufd  by  the  northern  branch, 
&»  Qahh,  bdow  ehnweir.     After  their  junction  the  deep  chafin) 
cats  down  throng  the  plateau,  tintt  west,  and  at  last  nnrthweitt,    . 
tothe  sea.     Bdaw  the  junction,  and  al>ont  two  hmirs  from  the    i 
aea,  are  ntoated  the  fanious  caves  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  ;  being  s 
snoceesionaf  oavent'^anit  tunnels  worn  away  by  the  action  of  the 
stream,  uid  thnmgli  ishich  its  waters  now  fiow.' 

•   The  direotwD'of  Shuweir  was  pointed  out  to  us ;    it  lies 
south  of  the  K^,  in  the  basin  of  a  valley  running  to  that  river, 
bat  was  hiddm  fioin  our  sight  by  a  ridge,'     Somewhat  further   i 
weet  Bofc^ya  was  visible,  bearing  south,  about  two  miles  dis- 
tant, as  we  judged. 

'  The  sorboe  of  Kesrawfln  is  exceedingly  rocky  and  rugged  ; 
and  we  could  trace  the  outline  and  course  of  the  deeper  chafuns. 
Tho  view  from  our  tent  was  varied  and  fine,  extending  over 
valleys  and  ridges  in  full  cultiviitinn,  Everj' sjiot  where  e;irth 
can  be  found  or  scraped  together,  is  carefully  tilled.  The  plan- 
tations of  mulberry  trees  are  very  numerous.  We  could  now 
see  many  pines  around  and  before  us  ;  though  we  did  not  onr* 
selves  come  upon  sandBtone  until  an  hour  ftirther  oil  The 
vill^ea  are  numerous ;  indeed  the  region  towards  the  coast  swarms 
with  them.  The  houses  are  widely  scattered  ;  each  house  usually 
standing  by  itself  in  its  own  garden.  This  gives  them  a  pleasanter 
aspect ;  adds  to  their  comfort,  cleanliness,  and  cheerfulness  ;  and 
testifies  that  here  these  Maronites  dwell  in  security  and  quiet, 
far  from  hostile  Druzes  and  marauding  Arabs.  The  open  place 
in  'Ajeltiln,  on  which  our  tent  was  pitched,  was  not  unlike  the 
square  of  a.  rural  village  in  New  England  ;  except  that  the  dwel- 
lings were  not  painted,  and  the  church,  the  schoollKiuse,  the  coantry 
tavern,  and  perhaps  the  blacksmith's  shop,  were  wanting. 

This  wafl  to  be  my  last  day  of  travel  in  Palestine.     We 
started  at  7  o'clock  ;  and  after  five  minutes  had  a  splendid  view 

'  For  A  dcacriptioD  of  then  eaiei,  lea  Swlzcn  1.  c  p.  261  aq.    0.  t.  Ricbter  p 

W.  M.  .Thorasoo  in  the  MiaaiODary  Henild,  98.   Kittcr  XVII.  p.  76B  aq.   Hera  Voln^ 

1S41,  p.31      Klct«r  XVII.  p.52en].  rcudc<l  fur  apveral  months,  ud  has  d»- 

'  For  tha  village  Shnveir,  toe  Seetzen,  ecribcd  tlieprintiiigeMabliifaiDent;  Voyage 

Reitenl.  p.   255.     For  the  neighbouring  11.  pp    174-184,  eomp.  L  p.  viLL    See  alas 

Greek   Cutholio  convetit,   Mil   Yohanaa  Schnurrer  Biblio^L  Anb.  p.  879  aq. 
Sliuweir,     witU    ita    priotiDg-prau,    aeo 
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of  the  aea,  and  of  the  whole  peninsuhi  and  city  of  Beirtt,  Our 
course  was  W.  by  S.  and  very  direct,  quite  to  the  bridge  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb ;  the  road  sriaduallv  but  continujillT 
descending  by  a  very  stony  and  much  travelled  path.  At  S.IO 
was  the  Tillage  of  Belliineh  :  wheie  we  beiram  to  set  nearer  views 
of  the  coast  and  of  the  riUaees  below  us.  The  sreat  chasm  of 
the  river  was  seen  on  the  left.  In  a  shallow  Wadv  or  rather 
plain  on  our  right,  running  to  the  sea,  was  *Ain  TArah,  com- 
monly pronounced  'Anti^raJk  hardly  more  than  half  an  h^nir 
distant,  bearing  X.  20^  W.'  On  a  low  hill  beyc^nd  it,  a  little 
more  to  the  left,  was  the  great  convent  Mar  Elias  er-Ras,  bearing 
W.  X.  W.  In  a  plain  running  down  n>rth  of  this  convent^  and 
northwest  of  'Ain  Tilrah,  was  Ziik  Mfisliah  :  and  in  the  next 
vallev  bevond  was  Zuk  Mekavil,  the  chief  villa<::e  of  Kesrawan, 
bearing  X.  W.  by  N.  Before  us,  on  the  high  point  of  a  ridge 
projecting  westwards  aLmg  the  north  side  of  the  Kelb,  was  the 
^arjre  convent  of  Deir  Tanneis,  bearing  west.' 

The  road  on  coining  to  this  riige  divides.  The  great  and 
more  travelled  path  descends  on  the  north  side  into  the  plain  to 
'Ain  Tiirah  ;  and  thence  piisses  down  to  the  shore  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  so  to  Bein\t.  A  more  direct*  but  loss 
travelled  path  keeps  along  on  the  southern  brow  of  the  ridge,  and 
descends  to  the  river  above  the  bridge.  We  followe^l  the  latter. 
At  8.50  the  convent  Deir  Tanneis  was  on  our  right,  Kx^king 
much  like  a  fortress.  We  now  began  to  descend,  as  it  seemed, 
into  the  chasm  of  the  river  :  but  on  tuminj'  around  an  ani^le  on 
the  right,  the  hill  sunk  down  at  once  into  a  line  ]>lain  ;  which 
however  is  still  high  above  the  river.  At  9  o Vlx^k  we  were  in 
the  plain  ;  and  ten  mmutes  later  the  large  village  Ziik  el-Khunib 
was  close  on  our  right.  We  kept  on  over  the  plain  ;  and  came 
suddenly  upon  the  brow  of  the  deep  and  precipitous  chasm  of 
the  Nahr  el-Kelb.  The  descent  wjis  sharp,  ver}'  steep  and  zig- 
zag, and  as  romantic  and  wild,  i>erhaps,  as  any  we  ha^l  enoinm- 
tered.  We  reached  the  bottom  at  9.35  ;  followed  down  the  now 
fordable  stream  to  the  modem  bridge,  which  we  crosseil  at  9.40  ; 
and  came  to  the  foot  of  the  i)ass  at  9.45.  Here  we  stopixnl  to 
examine  again  the  ancient  sculptures  on  the  rocks.  The  bridge, 
and  the  pass  itself,  as  well  as  the  road  between  them  and  BeinU, 
have  been  alreadv  sufficientlv  described,  in  connection  with  mv 
excursion  to  the  spot  in  March.'  Between  the  bridge  and  the 
pass,  there  is  a  small  Khan. 

*  For  the  villapre  and  convent  of  'Antu-  Mekavil  lies  thovUluiye  Z&k  M  V«bah,  with 
rah,  sec  Barckhardt  pp.  183,  187.  Ritter  Deir  *M  .r  Ellis  Si^uth  of  IVir  Lhwaii 
XVII.  p.  757  «j.  half  an  h«>ur  is  the  villniji^  Zuk  el-Khurih; 

*  Barckhardt  savs:  "One  hour  from  half  an  hour  ea<t  of  the  latter.  IVir  Tan- 
'Antibuh  is  Deir  Luweiz  (on  the  way  to  nei*,"     Tniv.  p   18'.^. 

Beirut].    Between  it  and  the  village  Zuk        '  See  above,  pp.  12,  13. 
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The  roc%  ridge  wliu^  iatmB  the  lootfa  tHo  of  tbe  ohantt  ct 
the  river,  projeots  ibr  a  oonndemUe  distanoe  intotbe  Mk  Tbm 
preseDt  pen,  atonnd  and  ant  thie  point, 'wbb  oat  in  tiM-idgnof 
&e  empetw  Muoaa  Antelioi  Anttminns,  ili  the  latter  murt  ef  dM 
SBOODd-oentnrj^.  The  raad  is  some  six  feet  in  breadth,  uregdai^ 
paved  with  lai^  tineven  stonea  ;  on  the  nortlwni  sde  qidte  steep ; 
and  at  the  top  about  a  hundred  feet  aborb  tiie  sea.  A  mon 
ancient  road  crossed  the  point  at  a  higher  elevation.  Thia  is 
still  quite  distinct  on  the  northern  side ;  and  along'  it  are  the 
beet  preserved  seulptores.  On  the  aonthem  nde  (^  the  pasi, 
this  earlier  road  caonot  nov  be  traced  ;  in  cooseapienoe,  vtaf 
probably,  of  the  tumUme  down  of  rocks  flom  above  in  theoonzsB 
of  maoy  oentariee,-  or  as  «te  efibot  of  earthqnaketi.  Tln.^  aiiL-iuut 
path  can  now  be  climbed  onfy  on  foot.  t 

In  going  fiom  the  bridge  to  the  foot  of  the  paHs,  there  is,  ] 


fltst,  in  a  field  near  tin  bridge,  on  the  &oe  of  a  tow  rock,  a  long  < 
Arabic  inacription.     The  storms  and  owaaltiee f il'  tlirco  coiitaries  , 
have  done  their  work  w  effoetually,  that  at  presuiit  a  lai^  i^r-  ' 
tion  of  the  inscription  b  de&ced ;  and  the  characters  of  the  ' 
lenfainder  are  so  interwoven  and  c(Hnplioated,  that  the  bast 
Arabic  scholars  have  not  7^  been  able  to  make  out  the  sense  of 
the  whole.     Enoof^  remains  to'  shofr,  that  it  tnkn  tn  a  Sultan 
Belim,  probably  the  first  (^tiiat  name,  abont  A,  D.  1517,  apjiajs  . 
ently  as  the  restorer  of  the  bridge,' 

Further  on,  at  the  left,  upon  the  face  of  a  rock  by  the  path, 
is  the  Latin  inscription  commemorative  of  the  cutting  tbrotigh 
of  the  present  road.  It  is  still  quite  distinct ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  word  or  line  purposely  erased  after  per.  1  have 
merely  separated  the  words,  which  in  the  original  run  together; 
and  have  added  dote  to  mark  parts  of  words. 

IMP.  CAES.  M.  AVRELIVS 

AXTONINVS  PIVS  FELIX  AVGVSTVS 

PAKT.  MAX.  BRIT.  MAX.  GKRM.  MAXIMVS 

PONTIFBX  MAXIMVS 

MONTIBVS  INMINENTIBVS 

LICO  FLVMINI  CAESIS  VIAM  DELATAVIT 

PER 

ANTONINIANAM  SVAM' 

'  For  &  cojij  of  the  remlui]*  of  thii  in-  Parlhicut,  BrUtanietu,  tni   Oemtaniaa, 

■criptioii    bv   Mr   Wildenbruch,  m«    Mo-  beloiig  to   t!i«  •mperor  Murctu  Anreliu* 

nathilmrii'lit  ct.  Get.  fur  EHk.  ia  Berlin,  Aiitoniaas,  who  died  A.  D.  180.     The  Uf 

a.  Folg.  1.  p.  89,  nnd  Tvf.  IV.      y  Mr  title  wu  tp-am  Mm  uher  tba  death  ol 

'  Tljis  iitjiription  (at  ulao  the  following  Verus,  oa  ocauioa  of  the  ww   with   the 

one)  hiw  been  ropied  by  Maundrell,  See-  Marcomamii,  which  ended  in  A.   D.   178, 

tien,  Duri^UhardC,  WilKia,  and  othcn.  The  We  hare  therefore  a  cIosb  approximation  tc 

rckhardt  the  dnle  of  the  iiiscriptio.i  and  of  the  roaJ  ; 
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From  this  inscription  it  appears,  if  all  other  evidence  were 
wanting,  that  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  is  the  river  Lycua  of  the  an- 
cients ;  the  wolf  having  given  place  to  the  dog. 

A  little  further  towards  the  sea  is  another  brief  Latin  in- 
scription, less  legible.  The  following  is  Seetzen's  copy  partially 
corrected  : 

INVICTE  IMP. 

ANTONINE  PIE  FELIX  AVG. 

MVLTIS  ANNIS  IMPERA 

In  proceeding  now  to  speak  of  the  tablets  sculptured  on  the 
rocks,  I  can  of  course  only  give  the  impressions  made  upon  my 
own  mind  after  two  rather  cursory  examinations.  My  studies 
have  not  been  specially  directed  to  the  field  either  of  Egyp- 
tian or  Assyrian  archsBology  ;  nor  was  I  at  the  time  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  recent  literary  history  of  these  tablets,  to  have 
my  attention  drawn  to  all  the  particulars.  Which  still  need  inves- 
tigation. But  as  both  Lepsius  and  Layard,  leading  discoverers 
in,  Egypt  and  Assyria,  had  already  visited  the  spot  and  examined 
the  sculptures  for  themselves,  we  may  well  for  the  present  rest 
in  their  general  conclusions  ;  until  the  progress  of  discovery  shall 
throw  more  light  upon  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Nile  and  the 
arrow-headed  characters  of  the  Tigris. 

There  are  nine  tablets  in  all  ;  of  which  three  have  been 
regarded  as  Egyptian  and  six  as  Assyrian.*  They  occur  at 
different  intervals  upon  the  rocks,  along  the  upper  side  of  the 
most  ancient  road.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
tablets ;  but  they  are  all  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  contain 
figures  as  large  as  life.  Some  of  tlie  tablets  are  surrounded  by  a 
moulding,  more  or  less  ornamented.  Five  of  them  are  square  at 
the  top  ;  of  which  at  least  the  three  rcganled  as  Egyptian  are 
surmounted  by  an  ornamental  cornice.  The  remaining  four 
tablets  are  rounded  at  the  top  ;  and  all  contain  Assyrian  figures. 
In  two  instances  an  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  tablet  stand  side  by 
side,  with  hardly  an  interval  between  them. 

Commencing  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  pass,  the  first  three 
tablets  are  on  the  rocks  adjacent  to  the  present  road,  below  the 
point  where  the  earlier  road  separated  from  it.  The  following  is 
the  order  of  all  the  tablets. 

No.  I.  Egyptian, — Square  at  top  ;  no  figure  ;  apparently  no 
culpture. 

No.  2.  Assyrian. — Square  at  top  ;  Assyrian  figure  with 
right  hand  elevated  ;  very  much  worn  away  and  indistinct.— 
This  tablet  is  a  short  distance  from  No.  1. 

*  Layard  says  seven  Assyrian  ;  which  is    specifies  three  Egyptian  tahlets  ;  Disoov. 
probably  a  slip  of  the  pen;    as  he  also     in  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  211.  n. 
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Ko.  3.  Aaayrian. — 8q;tiaie  at  top ; 
iinct.    A  Bbort  spaea  from  No,  !i. 

Na  4.  Aaayrian. — Bounded  at  top ;  AsBjrinn  figim 
very  diBtiDCt.     This,  tablet  u  on  the  Kncient  putb,  some  distancB  1 
from  No.  3.  J 

No.  5.  Aaaynanj  higliernp  the  ancient  road.^ Rounded  si 
top  ;  Aaayrian  figure,  with  uplifted  arm  ;  perhaps  something  in 
the  hand. 

No.  6.  Sgyptiem,  ac^aotet  to  No.  5.— Square  at  top  ;  no 
figure  ;  appareqtly  no  Kolptiue. 

No.  7.  Aaaj/rian,  hiAer  up  and  alone.— Rounded  at  top  ; 
ABqrriaa  fionre,  with  n^ified  ann  ;  ^hc  inoi<t  distinct  of  sU. 

No.  8.  Sgyptiaa,  near  the  top  ol'  the  pass.— Square  at  top  ; 
no  &ture  ;. apparently  no  sonlptnre. 

No,  9,  AaayrtOK,  adjacent  to  No.  8.— Rounded  at  top; 
Assyrian  figure,  with  ai^ined  arm.  The  whole  figure  and  tablet 
covered  witn  a  cuneiform  inscription,' 

In  all  the  Assyrian  flgores,  bo  £ir  as  they  are  distinguiB^ 
able,  the  left  arm  lies  horisontally  across  the  hody,  while 
the  ri^t  arm  is  uplifted.  '  Each  Mud  may  have  held  some- 
thing ;  but  this  cannot  now  be  well  mode  out.  The  positioa, 
costume,  cap,  and  beard,  so  &r  as  they  can  still  be  traced,  have 
a  striking .  resemblance  to  the  royal  sculptures  disientombcd  at 
Nineveh.' 

In  the  comers  of  the  three  Egyptian  tablets,  there  are  holes, 
as  fur  metal  cramps  ;  as  if  a  metal  plate  or  marble  tablet, 
perhaps  with  sculptures  or  an  inscription,  had  been  fastened 
within  the  border,  covering  the  interior  surface.  In  that  case, 
the  rock  surface  of  these  three  tablets  was  never  sculptured.  I 
must  here  express  my  assent  to  the  negative  testimony  of  Mr  y. 
Wildenbmch,  in  which  Dr  Eli  Smith  and  consul  Scbultz  con- 
curred, that  he  was  able  to  distinguish  on  these  three  tablets 
no  hieroglyphics  ;  although  he  thought  the  sunken  human  fig- 
ures could  be  reci^nifled.'  I  must  confess,  that  for  myself,  on 
neither  of  my  visits,  although  both  were  made  at  midday  and 
under  a  brilliant  sun,  could  I  distinguish  either  hieroglyphics  or 
other  figures.'  It  may  be  possible,  however,tbat  with  the  sun  in 
another  direction,  with  a  different  condition  of  hght  and  shade, 
and  less  of  glare,  such  outlines  can  be  traced.     But  then,  how 

■  In  one  of  tbe  plate)  illiutniting  hia         '  In  Monathab.  i.  Ges.  t.  Erik,  in  Ber- 
work.  M.  De  Snulc;  hu  pvea  rather  im-    lin,  Nene  K.  Bd.  L  p.  87. 
perlect   representatiom  oT    all   tho    oiue         *  M.  De  Suulcy  alllrmi  the  nme  Mill 
biblvti.  more   stronglf,  in  hii   woik ;    uid   cite* 

'  See  in  Laford'a  Totnmes,  etpectnlly    also  tlio  like  teBdmony  of  M.   Oppert; 
••'         ■    "  "    '•"■         '         •■  irrative,  IL  pp  655,  fi5G.     But  be  liM 

ce  taken  it  all  bach  ;  sea  L'Atbeosoia 
aafaia,  Sept.  1854,  No.  88,  p.  90?.. 
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are  the  cramps  at  the  comers  to  be  accounted  for  ?  *  At  any  rate, 
I  cannot  bat  think,  that  fimey  has  had  mach  to  do  in  niAking 
out  the  reputed  copies  of  these  Egyptian  tablets. 

Lepsius  has  treated  of  the  Egyptian  tablets  ;  once  from  the 
reports  of  others,*  and  again  after  a  pers«.mal  examination  on  his 
return  firom  Egypt  in  November.  1845.'  According  to  him, 
thev  all  three  bear  the  cartouche  of  Rameses  II,  the  Sesa-^g^tris  of 
Herodotus.  They  are  dedicated,  the  middle  one  (No.  5)  to  Buy 
Helios,  the  highest  Egyptian  god  ;  the  southemmot^t  (No.  8)  to 
the  Theban  ^m/Ron  of  Upper  Egypt;  and  the  northfrnmt^st 
(No.  1)  to  the  Memphitic  Phtha  of  Lower  Egypt.  Le|>sius 
supposes  the  three  tablets  refer  to  different  exiH?Jitioa5. — We 
learn  from  Herodotus,*  that  the  conquep>r  Se»:^stris,  in  his  ex{>e- 
ditions  to  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace,  kt^  behind  him  sUhe  and 
Jigvres,*  as  monuments  of  his  exploits.  These  had  m«.^stly 
already  disappeared  in  the  days  of  the  tather  of  history  ;  yot  he 
had  tumself  seen  some  of  them  in  Palestine  or  Svria,  with  in- 
Bcriptions.* 

In  like  manner.  Layard  at  first  spt^ke  of  the  Assyrian  tablets 
on  the  report  of  others  ; '  but  afterwards,  in  1851,  cxutuined 
them  for  himself  on  his  way  to  Euroj^e  the  soct.md  time.*  He 
regards  them  as  the  work  of  Sennecharib,  the  king  repn^sonted 
in  the  rock  sculptures  at  Bairian  and  the  founder  of  the  palaoe 
at  Konyunjik ;  but  the  inscription  is  so  much  injureil,  as 
hitherto  to  have  defied  transcription.*  Layard  apj^ears  to  reganl 
all  the  Assyrian  sculptures  as  referring  to  Jk'nnecharib.  It 
seems,  however,  hardly  probable,  that  one  monarch  sh«uild  cause 
six  similar  tablets  to  be  executed  on  one  s]H)t,  and  during  one 
expedition.  And  as  not  less  than  five  Assyrian  s*.)vereigiis 
invaded  Syria  and  Palestine,  or  passed  thn>ugh  them  into  Egypt, 
some  of  them  more  than  once,  whv  mav  not  the  tablets  K'lmi; 
to  different  80vereign.s,  or  at  least  to  diften?nt  ex|H.Hlitions  ?  If 
the  highest  tablet  with  the  inscription  (No.  iO  refer  to  Senne- 
charib, whv  mav  not  the  rest  belong:  to  his  rreile«.'essi>rs  ?  The 
features  and  figures  are  too  indistinct  to  jn^rmit  us  to  Siiy  deri- 

'  It  bas  been  soggested,  tbat  the  cninp«  *  Gr.   ir  ^  r$  TlaXst^^unt   Swi^,  c. 

•erved  for  hangio*!:  duon,  in  orier  to  pro-  10t>.      Comp.   Kitter   WIL  p.  «V»:t.      It 

tect  the  tablets.     Bnt  nothing  of  the  kind  doe:!i  not  apnear  that  Uervniotiu  ba<i  ^ver 

IS  elttwbere  found;  and  besides,   in  that  himself  visited  the  moaumeiits  as  ch«  LVi; 

case,  the  crampa  would  have  been  in^rted  river. 

on  the  borders  of   the  Ublets,  and  not  '  Ntne\'eh,  II.  pp.    144.    IS:?.    4<X\    a. 

wUhin  them.  [llo.  14.>,  :tiU.  n.]* 

■  Notice  sar  les  Basreliefs  Ejjrptiens  et  '  Pi^^-ov.  in  Niil  and  Kab.  p.  :?l«K  n. 

Persans  de  Beirixt ;  par  K.  Lepsius.  Rome  •  Sliirht   *p*fcin:ift:*  of  th:>  !ttj<Tiie:on» 

1888.  which  i*  in  the  .\**vna'T  ty^v  ot'cuu^'i .^nu 

*  Briefe  aos  Aegypten,  etc  von  R.  Lep-  letters,  an?  irv*'::  by  Wilienbruoh  a;ii  l*i 
lia^  p.  402.  \Vil#on;  see  M^vla:h*N?^.  1  c  :».  >S.  a-d 

*  Hdot.  2.  102,  106.  T.f   IlL      Land*    o«'   uw    lUbk»    IL   pi. 

*  Gr.  OTnAoi,  rvwou  41J. 
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nitely,  that  they  all  repreBent  o&e  and  the  same  person.'  Tliifl 
SBrlier  pan  may  well  have  been  a  tarnr  to  armies  ;  nod  to  sur- 
monnt  it  sacoeeHfUly,  waa  ao  exjiloit  not  unaaturally  deemed 
vorthy  of  commemoratios  by  evers'  {musing  conqueror. 

The  epoch  of  SeaoB^  ooTered  iho  last  half  of  the  fourteenth 
omtury  before  ChriBt ; "  and  wae  ilirw  centuriee  earlier  than  the 
acceesion  of  David.  8enneohari1.i  it:  supposed  to  have  ascended 
the  throne  in  703  B.  C.»  Betv-oo  the  tablets  of  the  former 
cooqaeror  and  those  of  the  latter,  ihi'iefore,  there  intervened  a 
period  of  not  lees  than  six  ceatorii'H.  And  looking  hack  froai  our 
day,  the  Assynan  tablets  have  contiuned  to  commemorate  the 
progress  of  the  Assyrian  hosts  for  more  than  five  and  twenty 
centuries ;  while  tluMe  of  Bgypt,  if  jiroceeding  from  Seaostris, 
have  celebrated  his  prowess  for  thirty-one  centuries  They  reach 
back  to  hoaryontuinity,  even  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  Judges  of 
Israel,  before  Jenwalem  was  fcnmn. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  three  l^Liyptian  taWets  are  pquaro  at 
Hie  top ;  while  of  the  rix  ABsyrinn,'  fuur  are  rounded  and  two 
are  square.  The  aqoare  fbnn,  tli.r.  inre,  would  at  firet  view 
eeem  to  be  tlw  E^tian  type ;  uM  the  round,  the  AsBj-rtan. 
This  is  quite  striking  when  thi?  twi>  are  placed  Bide  by  side. 
The  su^eation  atoee  in  onr  mind^  while  on  the  spot,  ae  it  liad 
done  to  others  before  us/  whether  (he  Aspyriau  conquerors,  in 
their  "pride  of  power,"  may  not  have  piirposely  defaced  the 
Egyj>tian  monuments  erected  six  centuries  before,  and  then 
boastfully  have  caused  their  own  to  be  sculptured  sid£  by  side 
with  them.'  The  thought  also  occurred  to  us,  whether  perhaps 
the  Assyrian  artist  may  not  have  sometimes  facilitated  his  work, 
by  executing  it  within  a  former  Egyptian  tablet.  This  might 
account  for  the  .square  form  of  some  now  containing  Assyrian 
figures  ;  and,  if  I  recollect  aright,  No.  4  especially,  though  now 
rounded,  bears  traces  of  some  such  af^er-sculpture.  1  mention 
this  idea,  without  venturing  to  lay  much  stress  upon  it ;  but  it 
may  at  least  be  worth  further  examination  upon  the  spot.* 

'  Tho  following  An  the  A«7rieii  king*  teem  to  rest  verf  mocb  apon  k  preposMS- 
wlio  invaded  Sfria  Bud  PalcstiTie,  or  paned  sion  of  miad ;  see  Ritter  ibid. 
througli  against  Egypt:  Put,  2  K.  in,  19.  '  It  bus  b«n  niggaal«l,  that  anotlnr 
1  Clir.  S,  26.  Tifflallfpiift/T,  2  K  16,  7-  y.gjftinn  tahkt  once  (Eood  b;  the  aide  of 
10.  1  Chr.  R,  26.  2  Chr.  28,  20,  21.  tlie  Assyrian  tablet  No.  7;  and  hu  been 
B/iaimantier.  2  K.  17,  8-6,  18,  9-II.  dejlroyed  by  [ha  falling  away  of  the  roek. 
Bargon,  U.  20,  I.  Benntcharib.  2  K.  18,  We  noticed  nothing  of  the  kiod.  lUtMr 
13  sq.     2  Chr.  32,  t  cq      Is.  36,  1  sq.  ib.  pL  644. 

>  His  accestioD  is  pluced  by  Wilkinaon  *  M.  de  Sanlcy  regardi  the  two  aqpan 
in  1365  B.  C.  Wilkiaaou'i  Mod.  Egypt  tablets  adjacent  to  Aisyrisa  ones,  u  stnctW 
and  Thebes,  II  p.  ViS.  belonging  to   the'  latter,   ftod  coaneeled 

'  Lnyord,  Niiieveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  withSiemj  as  intendod,  indeed,  merely  f«r 
614,  620.  Assyrian  inscriptioDs.    BnC  in  em  (^  tbeea 

'  bo  Lcvigne  end  Sir  W.  Gell;  see  cases  the  inscription  i*  still  extant  npoa 
Bitter  XVII.  p.  636.  The  reasons  as-  the  .^asj-rian  figure  and  tablet  NordoM 
■iguedby  M.  GllyllagllillKttllisHl<!:ge^tion,  this  eiplLiiiation  apply  at  all  to  Na  1, 
OfpeuT  to  me  to  be  of  little  weight  j  and    nbich  scauds  alone. 
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These  rock  sculptures  were  first  brought  to  notice  in  modem 
times  by  that  acute  observer,  MaundreU,  in  A.  D.  1697.  He 
and  his  party  were  driven  away  by  a  violent  storm  of  thunder 
and  rain  ;  yet  he  for  the  first  time  took  note  of  the  more  ancient 

Eath  and  the  tablets  above  it ;  and  evidently  climbed  to  the 
ighest  sculptures.  As  he  had  just  visited  and  examined  the 
tombs  and  sepulchral  monuments  along  the  coast  south  of  Tor- 
tosa  ;  and  as  Lebanon  is  full  of  sarcophagi ;  it  is  no  wonder, 
that  these  figures  seemed  to  Maundrell  to  be  '^  perhaps  the 
representation  of  some  persons  buried  hereabouts,  whose  sepul- 
chres might  probably  also  be  discovered  by  the  diligent  obser- 
ver.'' *  Maundfell  could  not  know,  that  the  sepulchres  of  those 
*  persons '  were  then  buried  along  with  mighty  Nineveh  ;  and 
that  after  the  lapse  of  another  century  and  a  half,  they  with 
Nineveh  itself  would  be  disinterred. 

Pococke  passed  this  way,  but  hardly  took  notice  of  the 
sculptures.  To  him  they  were  nothing  more  than  "  some  small 
figures  of  men  in  relief,  cut  in  different  compartments,  but  very 
much  defaced  by  time."  '  Niebuhr  went  from  Sidon  to  Trij>oly 
by  water.  No  other  traveller  of  note  seems  to  have  taken  this 
route,  until  Seetzen  ;  at  least  no  one  has  described  the  tablets.* 
In  the  first  years  of  the  present  century  M.  Guys,  son  of  the 
French  consul  at  Beinlt,  and  afterwards  his  successor,  tix)k  copies 
of  the  sculptures/  These  in  September,  1805,  he  exhibited  to 
Seetzen  among  others  ;  who  briefly  mentions  the  sculptures  in 
his  letters  to  Europe,  and  in  his  journal.*  Burekhardt  passeti 
this  way,  and  copied  the  Latin  inscriptions  ;  but  says  not  a  wonl 
of  the  sculptures.*     A  cast  of  the  tablet  with  the  inscription, 

*  Manndrell  nnder  March  17th :  "  We  '  Volney  resided  for  several  months  in 
observed,  in  the  sides  of  the  rock  above  the  convent  Mur  Yohanna  at  Sbuweir;  but 
OS,  several  tables  of  figures  carved  ;  which  scem9  to  have  known  nothing  of  the 
seemed  to  promise  something  of  antiquity :  sculptiures.  He  even  confounils  Xahr  es- 
to  be  satisfied  of  which,  some  of  us  clam-  Sniib  with  the  Beirut  river ;  Voyage  II.  p. 
bered  up  to  the  place,  and  found  there  16!).  See  above,  p.  610. — Browne  also 
some  signs  as  if  the  old  way  had  gone  in  was  here  ;  but  does  not  speak  of  the 
that  region,  before  Antoninus  had  cut  the  tablets;  p.  378 

other  more  convenient  passage  a  little  *  II.  Guys  lielation  d*un  ^ojour  k  Bey- 
lower.  In  several  places  hereabouts,  we  rout  etc.  I.  pp.  2r>t-271.  Ritter  X\II.  p. 
saw  strange  antique  figures  of  men,  ciurve  i  r>32  — Ritter  has  here  midesigiHHlly  done 
in  the  natural  rock,  in  mezzo  relievo,  and  some  injustice  to  Maundrell,  when  he  says 
in  highness  equal  to  the  life.  Close  by  it  wo.^  M.  Guys  who  first  discovortMl  and 
each  figure  was  a  table  plained  in  the  Mde  copied,  not  the  lower  sculpture^  along  the 
of  the  rock,  and  bordered  round  with  present  roud,  which  every  passing  traveller 
mouldings.  Both  the  ethgies  and  the  must  see,  but  those  higher  up  and  nion 
tables  appeared  to  have  been  anciently  in-  remote  from  the  modem  way.  The  Ian- 
scribed  all  over ;  but  the  characters  are  guage  of  MaundrvU,  as  quoted  in  a  pre- 
Dow  so  defaced,  that  only  the  footsteps  of  ceding  note,  is  conclusive  to  show,  that  ha 
them  were  visible  ;  only  there  was  one  of  discovered  all  the  tablets. 
the  figures,  that  had  both  its  lineaments  ^  Seetzen  in  Zaeh's  Mon.  Corr.  1806| 
and  its  inscriptions  entire."  The  tablet  Bd.  XIII.  p.  540.  Rciseu  1.  p.  2'So, 
thus  described  is  the  highest  of  alL  *  Trav  p.  IIK). 

*  Pococke  XL  L  p.  92. 


Uka  BrittA  VvHim  ;  *  aai 

MHki   ij  M.  Berrtxi    kbuot 

Lave  BMadr   rv«t«l    th« 

Hmt  boihLppsias   and 

Oa^rt.  w  Ann  rektcd.* 


At  A*  to  «r4B  Bii^  |H^  a  &e  nfe  next  the  «at«r,  M 
Ml^ia«im^3q^yeI«iiBHn|il»a.    It  ma  appannTlT  a 


_  r  taBAtwoT  m  ■etoaouot;  far 
aepw— i— grf  A»infc  ■!  ITifc, '  Dug  riTgr.' reiaiq,  tbat 
Oe  BMse  «rs  *K  MM  rtMd  BpM  Ail  pedntai  ;  fimn  which  it 
ka  becB  Ami^  dam  hI»  A*  asL  This  soppoanl  inwg?  is 
US  ptHtad  art  hfav  ;  hoigSHi^  rack  jist  nsing  to  the 

Hoe  mif  Sfd^jmntf  «■•  rartady  at  an  end  ;  as  I  bad 
dmdy^timvdeiaivAsicilif  A»«a.Ttii  Beirut.  Our  horeee 
Bov  heeaBB  waate  qadtaC  «■  ^gaoMAlDg  the  citr  ;  anal  vc  did 
ant  RBtniB  Ona.  Laatiig  Oa  tap  oT  the  yaai  at  10.41),  we 
rawfaed  dn  opoi  plMs  fcrfHvBditt  at  1X50  ;  and  6«v  minntes 
fater  dkaHMBlad  at  Aa  IBmob  hoHB.  With  feetings  of  grati- 
tude fcr  Ae  pnlaeliDa  of  a  HaA  Pmiil^DCf ,  I  repaireil  to  lay 
fcnner  ham ;  and  iqiaeed  to  fcd  aD  our  remaining  frietids  weU. 
Bomeof  tbemhadalndykftAeci^^aD.]  i-thiim  vctv  i.rc|ianag 
€>r  their  aammer  fl^it  to 'Abah  and  B  ..:,!:<    ::  L.  Kvl  <:,.        J 

I  had  DOW  trareDed  arooDd  the  whole  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
between  the  great  castles  edi-Shtikif  and  el-Husn,  withoat  having 
anrwhere  cnraecd  its  main  ridge.  The  general  character  of  its 
eastern  declivity,  as  also  t^  Anti-Lebsaon,  I  hare  already  de- 
scribed.' A  few  remarks  upon  its  western  slope  may  here  not  be 
out  of  place. 

The  western  declivity  of  Lebanon  is  much  broader  and  less 
steep  than  the  eastern  ;  its  elevation  from  the  base  is  on  this 
side  three  thousand  feet  greater  than  on  the  other.  It  lies  in 
broa^ler  plateaus,  with  a  richer  soil  and  far  more  of  cultivation, 
and  tcem^  with  villages ;  while  the  eastern  side  has  almost  none. 
A  main  difference  is  in  the  number  and  character  of  the  streams. 
While  on  the  eastern  slope  these  are  comparatively  few  and 
small,  the  western  decUvity  is  broken  and  furrowed  by  the  mag^ 
niHccnt  basins  and  chasms  of  large  rivers.  In  passing  from  north 
to  south,  I  bad  now  seen  the  Kebir  in  much  of  its  upper  part ; 
had  crowed  the  rivers  of  'Akkdr  and  'Arka  and  the  Biirid,  near 

■  Lijard'i  N'liKVeh,  IL  p.  400  [304.  d.]  tUs  inKriptioD  ;  Kunt.  IL  pp.  650,  GSl. 

'  Fi.r  a  nimmary  of  tb«  Uunrj  biMoir  CampL  S.  Wolcott  in  Bibliotb.    Su:.   IM& 

nialing  [»  the  •cnlpMrei,  Me  KiCter  XVIL  pL  86. 
pp.  s;il-r.l«.  •  Sm  •bore,  pp.  G4G,  647. 

'  M.  tie  Sulc;  copied  mtaw  wordi  of 
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the  base  of  the  mountain  ;  and  had  traversed  the  amphitheatres 
where  the  Kadisha,  the  Ibrahim,  and  the  Kelb  have  their  sources, 
high  up  under  the  main  ridge  of  Lebanon.  The  basin  of  the 
Beir^it  river  I  had  before  viewed  from  Deir  el-Kul'ah  ;*  and  that 
of  the  D&mAr  from  the  ridge  above  'Abeih.'  The  Auwaly  I  had 
crossed  near  the  sea,  and  had  missed  a  view  of  its  upper  basin 
only  because  of  the  rain.'  I  had  visited  the  Zaherfiny  in  its 
remotest  source  ;*  and  traced  the  Litany  in  its  wildest  chasms.' 
All  these  features  impart  to  the  western  slope  of  Lebanon  a 
character  distinct,  picturesque,  and  remarkable. 

In  my  former  work,  I  called  attention  to  the  temples  then 
already  known  on  Lebanon  ;  which,  however,  were  at  that  time 
but  six  in  number.'  In  the  present  volume,  likewise,  I  have 
often  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  temples  scattered,  not  only  on 
Lebanon,  but  also  on  Anti-Lebanon  and  in  the  BOk^'a.^  I  had 
now  myself  visited  the  remains  of  no  less  than  thirteen  such 
temples  ;  only  one  of  which  was  among  the  six  above  referred 
to  as  known.  This  enumeration  does  not  include  the  ruins  of 
Ba'albek,  nor  the  rude  remains  at  Kfil'at  Bustra  and  Zawikrib.' 
We  heard  of  several  others  ;  and  in  all  probability  there  are  yet 
manv  more  to  be  discovered. 


On  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  22d,  my  friends  accompanied 
me  to  the  steamer,  which  was  to  leave  for  Smyrna.  After  some 
tergiversation  on  the  part  of  the  agent,  I  received  permission  to 
spend  the  quarantine  at  the  latter  place  on  board  of  the  steamer  ; 
an  arrangement  granted  only  to  three  passengers  on  each  trij), 
and  greatly  to  be  preferred  on  the  score  of  comfort,  as  well  as  of 
expense.  That  evening  my  eyes  lingered  for  the  last  time  upon 
the  receding  summits  of  that  goodly  mountain,  Lebanon.  The 
steamer  called,  as  before,  at  Lamaka  and  Khodes  ;  but,  being 
now  in  quarantine,  as  coming  from  Bcinlt,  we  could  not  land. 
We  reached  Smyrna  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday.  Our 
quarantine  of  five  days,  in  the  occidental  mode  of  reckoning, 
would  have  lasted  till  the  same  hour  on  the  following  Thursday. 
But  according  to  the  oriental  rule,  we  were  let  out  at  sunrise  on 
Wednesday  morning  ;  having  actually  been  in  quarantine  only 
three  whole  days  and  small  portions  of  two  others.     This  well 

•  See  above,  p.  16.  Kiirnh,  see  above,  p  15  sq.  Hibbmyeh, 
«  Ibid.  p.  20.  p.  417;  Neby  Sul'a,  p.  42G;  'Aiba,  p. 
»  Ibiti  pp.  ;}G,  40.  433 ;  Hiikbli-h,  p.  436 ;  Deir  el-*Asbavir. 

•  Ibid.  p.  46.  p.  437;  el-Fijeh,  p.  47G ;    el-Kefr,  178; 

•  Ibid.  pp.  386,  421-424.  Mejdt'l  *Anjar,  p.  493  sq. ;  Deir  el  Ghuz  1, 

•  Sec  Vol.  II.  p.  493.  [iii.  441.]  p.  601 ;  Nnhleh,  p.  621);  Afka,  p.  GOfi ; 
'  .See  above,  pp.  432,  438,  etc.  Fukra,  p.  612. 

•  The  following  is  the   list:    Deir  el- 
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illiuteatn  liie  Ibes  dm,  dntni^  lAaek  oar  Laid  Ss  nialidi* 
~  hara  lain  in  the  wpokiin.' 

The  tttoaSM  of  JSamn  Biggs  and  Benjamin  had  retired  for 
the  Slimmer  Avm  Smjrma  to  HtB  {deaaant  viUe^  of  Bounmhat, 
Dortbeaat  tt  the  tatj.j  I  nitnr  fcoad  a  home  in  the  family  of  tin 
latter ;  and  well  it'  was  jot  me,  that  kind  inendB  and  careful 
attention  were  at  hand., .On  Hoaiday  eveniag  I  had  felt  feverish 
<m  board  tito  ateamer;  Wt  it  paaaed  away,  and  I  thought  oo 
more  <^  it.  Boring  Wedneaday  ni^t,  however,  the  fever  ra- 
tnmed,  as  a  tertian,  with  gnat  ncdenot ;  and  left  me  prostrated. 
Jh  Wood,  the  FiauplmMtaB,  pieeorilicd  large  doses  of  quinine  ; 
and  ihB  eSect  wat  BBBh,  that  then  was  afterwards  but  litda 
recnrrenoe  of  flie  ferer.  On  Mimday,  July  5th,  by  adnce  of  the 
phyrioian,  though  atall  ([nite  weak,  I  embarked  in  the  regulw 
,  steamer  £»  Triaata; 

The  next  yqar,  1893,  Vamm  Biggs  and  Benjamin  removed 
'  to  ConBtantiiiople,  aa  a.mmie  dinble  pot^ition  for  the  pnniiDg 
eataUiBbment  of  the.Vwtt.  Thace,  in  January  1855,  TAt 
BeqjaminwaaoalledtobUs«et.  He  fell  a  victim  to  typhus  feve.. 
He  was  a  man  amiaMe.m  ohaiaoter  and  pleasing  in  address 
Ui  able,  &ithfdl,  and  devoted  laboorei:  in  the  missiunary  work.' 

We  lay  tw^l^-fimr  hontS'at  Syta  ;  and  thus  folSlled  ouj 
quarantine  Ijetween  Asia  and  Earope.  The  further  voyage  woa 
without  any  special  incident.  Being  in  a  sluw  v<->;^cl,  wo  did 
not  arrive  at  Trieste  until  the  following  Monday  at  noon.  I 
secured  a  place  for  the  next  day  in  the  diligence  for  Laibach,  then 
the  southern  termination  of  the  railway ;  and  on  repairing  to  the 
office  on  Tuesday  to  take  my  seat,  whom  should  I  encounter  in 
the  same  vehicle,  but  my  friend  Mr  W.  Dickson  of  Edinhuigb, 
whom  I  had  met  two  months  before  at  Nabulua  ?  *  He  had  arrived 
the  preceding  evening  in  the  steamer  from  Alexandria.  We 
continued  together  next  day  upon  the  raQway,  through  all  the 
splendid  Alpine  scenery  along  the  Save  and  the  Sann,  as  far  as 
to  Bmck.  There  I  left  the  cars,  and  rested  for  a  day.  The 
next  evening  I  took  the  malle  paste  for  Salzburg,  through  a 
beautiful  region  of  country  ;  and  reached  that  city  very  early  on 
Saturday,  July  17th.  I  found  there  my  family,  residing  tem- 
porarily in  the  charming  park  of  Aigen.  In  this  quiet  retreat, 
and  in  journeying  amid  the  magnificence  of  the  Aostriau  Alpti. 
my  health  was  speedily  and  firmly  restored. 

On  the  8th  of  October  we  emlmrked  at  Bremen  on  board  the 
steamer  for  New  York  ;  left  Southampton  on  the  13th  ;  and 
arrived  at  New  York,  Oct.  27th,  1852. 

'  Mr    BcnjsmtD    died    itttma-rj    2Tth    Missioaar;  Herald  for  ths  in>niib  of  Hbj 
I8G5.     An  obituBiy  notice  oT  bim,  with  a     lSi>r>,  p.  142  iq. 
brief  acGODDt  of  bu  life,  i*  givsn  in  the        'See  aboTS,  p.  800. 


NOTES. 


NoTB  I. — Page  10 

Commerce  ot  Beibut. — ^The  following  statement  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports at  Beirut  in  A.  D.  1853,  in  the  vessels  of  di£ferent  nations,  was 
obtained  for  Dr  Smith  by  Mr  Tabit,  the  intelligent  dragoman  of  the 
British  consulate. 


Yalaa  of  Ovgoei. 

Francs     6,648,231 

25,000 

8,276,167 

92,042 

162,870 

6,803,212 

6,750 

58,125 

756,400 

57,009 

1,627,000 

Francs    19,507,296 


IMPORTS. 

YesMlfl. 

Loaded. 

Bmptj. 

Austrian, 

American, 

French, 

86 

1 
58 

1 
2 
6 

Jerusalem, 

6 

1 

Greek, 

Englidi, 

Norwegian, 

Dutch, 

Russian, 

Sardinian, 

Tuscan, 

9 
62 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 

15 
2 

1 

1 

Turkish, 

85 

48 

Total 


219        72 


Daring  the  same  year  the  imports  at  Aleppo  were  about  20,000,000  fir 


EXPORTS. 

YfliiebL 

Loaded. 

Smptj. 

Austrian, 

American, 

French, 

29 

1 

26 

7 

2     . 
88 

Jerusalem, 

Greek, 

English, 

Norwegian, 

Dutch, 

8 

7 

65 

4     . 

17 

•           • 
2 
1     . 

Russian, 
Sardinian, 
Tuscan, 
Turkish, 

1 

8 

1 

27 

5     .     '     . 
51     ,     *      . 

168 

127 

Yalaa  of  Gavgoaa 


Fhuict 


5,465,719 
120,000 

1,749,875 

273,900 

58,957 

1,882,425 


8,887 

80,760 

198,760 

1,117,750 

10,845,968 


628 


H0TB8. 


00^  A 


Note  IL— Page  9L 

ImiBRABT  iBOM  'Akka  10  Ttbx. — Tlhe  MLomiDg  Ittnonuty  is  ilttft^ 
of  ti^e  late  Gapt  Newboldf  in  1846 ;  and  is  oopkd  with  sobia  abrMge- 
ment  from  an  artido  by  liim  in  the  Journal  of  Ihe  Rojal  Analio 
Sooietj,  YoL  XIL  p.  869-861.  '  Tak^  in  oonneotion  with  onr  rottio 
between  Tyre  and  Beir  At,  and  ^e  Itinerary  of  Br  Smith  from  lAUca  to 
YA&  in.  ]Sfote  XL,  at  the  end  of  YoL  II,  it  completee  a  fidl  Itinenoy 
between  Beirftt  and  YA&. 


MouUfivm  ^Akha  io  2^*^ 


ft  m 


From  'Akka  along  the  plain : 
Jeizftr^B  aqnednet  eroeees  the  Mail,       .        •       •       • 
Semtrieh,  with  ^dena  and  fig  ordiarde^  •        •       •       • 

Ancient  fbnndatuma,  (uyrdansi 

Bivnlet  of  el-MabehCkl:,  elone  eanaeway,   •        •        •       • 
ei-Zib  (Ecdippa),  i  m.  cm  left,  neat  the  sea,  •       »       • 
el-B&Bsah,  a  mile  on  ri^t,  on  flank  of  promont<»y,  •       •. 
'Ain  el-Moeheirifdiy  south  of  Bis  «i-NiftkiMrah| 

Foot  of  Rte  en-NAkftrah,         • 

Top  of  promontory,     •••*••,• 

Bottom  of  first  steep  desoent,  .  *  '. . 

Descent  more  gradiud  to  riTidet,  with  Boman  bridge,    • 

Bottom  of  second  descent, 

Khan  and  village  en-N&kCirah,  village  on  right, 

Along  the  plain  to  'Ain  Iskanderijeh  (Alexandroschene),  with 

massive  ruins.     Just  beyond  begins  the  ascent  of  R&s  el- 

Abyad  (Promontorium  Album),        .... 

Top  of  ascent ;  KuPat  Shema'  on  right, 

Bottom  of  descent, 

Rivulet  of  Wady  el-' Azziyeh ;  foundations  of  an  ancient  site ; 

village  el-MansOry  on  right, .16 

Rdsel-'Ain, 1.06 

Tyre, 1. 


.45 
.16 
M 
M 
.46 
.10 
.09 
M 

.n 

.16 

.16 
.15 


1.10 
.20 
.12 


Total 

General  coarse  from  'Akka  to  R&s  el-'Ain,  N.  10°  E. 
"  «         «      Ras  el-'Ain  to  Tyre,  N.  15<»  W.  . 


8.33 


Note  III.— Page  92. 

Statistics  op  the  Province  of  'Akka. — The  following  statistics  of 
the  province  of  'Akka,  comprising  eight  districts,  were  obtained  for  us 
by  Mr  Jirjis  JemM,  American  consular  agent  in  'Akka ;  see  Text. 
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1.  Villages. 


The  SAbil,  Jebel,  and  Shilgli^, 

Shefa  'Omar, 

Nazareth, 

Tiberias, 

'Atllt  and  Haifa, 

Safed, 


•  •  • 

•  ••••• 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  ••••• 

•  •  •  •  • 
•            •••••• 


B8 
18 
25 
26 
42 
11 

IGO 


2.  Population:  Number  of  MaUi, 


MnaL  tnd  Droz. 

Chr.  and  Jawa 

•Akka,  the  city,           % 

•       2378 

798 

Distr.  of  ShfighAr, 

•            • 

2796 

762 

"      the  SAhil,       . 

i      2077 

644 

"      the  Jebel, 

•            • 

2081 

544 

"      Shefa  'Omar, 

•      2767 

768 

«     AtUt  and  Haifa,  • 

•  •         • 

6184 

588 

•*      Nazareth, 

.      8018 

1915 

«      Tiberias, 

•            • 

8521 

691 

"     Safed, 

•    • 

•      8612 

942 

28428 

7642 

Total 

7642 

« 

86,070 

8.  ToJce$  of  Oxon. 


The  Sahil,  Jebel,  and  Sh&gh^, 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1500 

Shefa  'Omar,      •            •            • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

700 

Nazareth,     .            .             • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

900 

Tiberias,             •             •            • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

900 

'Atlit  and  Haifa,       . 

• 

• 

• 

1200 

Safed,    .            .            •            • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

700 

Total 


5900 


4.  Taxes  in  Money. 


The  Slhil,  incL  'Akka, 

ShAgh6r,         .  • 

The  Jebel, 

Shefa  *Omar,  • 

Atlit  and  Haifa,  . 

Nazareth,        •  • 

Tiberias, 

Safed,  •  • 


Piastres 


On  Property. 

172213.01 
206642.21 
122986.26 
23707106 
299964.16 
205774.03 
88826.04 
156497.16 


On  Panons. 

26750.27 
24323.18 
27940.02 
88988.05 
77126.28 
65716.20 
59282.28 
49686.28 


1488925.11    369813.21 
1488926.11 


From  cnstoms,  excise,  rents^  and  Tillages  farmed. 


1868738.32 
1367860. 


Total:    Piastres    8.216.588.83 


Vol.  tit.— 53» 


680 


Gtt 


&  2imm  k^  JPnOiui.    (KieonpletBu) 


Hi 

A^tradHaUk 

SlMfii  'Onuur,  •  . 

InliiepioT.  )Ited»FAiiL 


81S9 


94801 
8041 
8481 
1100 


tiotals    EjIol  6to8 


98188 


8118 
14148 


88188 


8.  Fri§imi$  ^  Afrknkbtr^^  «4ek 


Baileys     • 

•Beiuii^ 

LentEIe^         •  • 

H&nmiiii^  (dddk  pM%}     • 
CftiCor  oil  1m«ii% 

CottODy  • 

on. 

Wool, 
Tobacco,    . 
Silk, 

Kencnna,  (vetches). 


,  5oaooo<« 

MHOOO*" 

saooo  "• 

soxm  ^ 

laooo  « 

u»o~ 

oim    8oaooo « 

Kim^     2JI00<« 

6.000 

100 

750 

800 


(( 
(( 


T 

r 
r 

8 
18 
18 

11 

780 
660 

760 
1000 


K 


M 


ft 

it 

M 

<« 
U 


100         " 


7.  Moals^  Churches,  etc. 


MasJcs,  In  'Akka  mx  ;  in  Haifa  two  ;  in  Safed  three  ;  in  Tiberias  two  ;  in 
Nazareth,  Tershlha,  and  ez-Zib,  each  <?7i«.  In  every  village  there  is  a  honse 
nsed  as  a  mosk. 

Greek  Churche»,  There  is  one  Greek  church  in  eoch  of  the  following 
places:  'Akka,  Haifa,  Nazareth,  Tiberias,  Kefr  Y&sif,  el-Mekr,  el-Birweh, 
Sha'b.  'Abilin,  Siikhnin,  el-Bi'issah,  er-Rameh,  Tershiha,  el-Bukei'a,  Kefr 
Suinei'a,  el-Baneh,  Abu  SinOn,  er-Reineh.    In  all  18. 

Greeh- Catholic  Churches,  There  is  one  Greek-Catholic  church  in  each  of 
the  following  places :  'Akka,  Haifa,  Shefa  'Omiir,  Nazareth,  Tiberias,  el-Mekr, 
ed-Damon,  'Abilin,  Sukhnin,  'ArrAbeh,  'Ailib'in,  Deir  Hanna,  Tfir'an,  d- 
Moghar,  er-R^meh,  Suhm^ta,  Futa,  Tershiha,  Ma'lia,  'Asileh,  Safed.  In 
all  21. 

Maronite  CJiurcTies.    In  'Akka  ons  ;  in  Nazareth  one, 

Frank  Latin  Churches.    In  'Akka  one  ;  in  Haifa  one;  in  Tiberias  one. — 
Frank  Convents  in  'Akka,  Nazareth,  and  on  Oarmel. 

Jewish  Synagogues,  Of  these  there  is  one  in  each  of  the  following  places 
'Akka,  Haifa,  Tiberias^  Safed,  el-Bnkei'a.    In  all  6. 
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Note  IV.— Pages  167,  185,  208. 

The  Tyrop(kon  and  certain  Remains  in  Jerusalem. — The  lettei 
of  the  Rev.  George  B.  Whitiog,  from  which  the  following  are  extracts, 
was  published  in  full  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1848,  pp.  94-96  ;  also  in 
Ocrman  bj  Rodiger,  Zeitschr.  der  morgenl.  Ges.  II.  p.  231  sq.  Mr 
Whiting  was  for  several  years  a  resident  in  the  Holy  City ;  and  his 
judgment  is  entitled  to  great  weight.  I  insert  here  the  greater  part  of 
the  letter,  as  having  a  direct  bearing  upon  several  of  the  topics  dis- 
cussed in  the  text. 

"  ^Abeih  in  Lebanon,  Aug,  22,  1847 

"  My  dear  Sir  : — A  few  months  ago  I  read  with  deep  interest  your 
two  articles  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (1846)  on  the  Topography  of 
Jerusalem.  Being  then  about  to  visit  the  Holy  City,  I  resolved  to 
examine  anew  some  points,  on  which  much  stress  is  laid,  in  respect  to 
the  Tyropoeon  valley  and  the  course  of  the  second  wall. 

'^  One  of  these  points,  and  perhaps  the  most  plausible,  is  the  alleged 
fact,  that  along  the  street  running  eastward  from  the  Yafa  gato,  at  the 
northern  base  of  Mount  Zion,  where  you  find  the  commencement  of  the 
TyropoBon,  there  are  no  traces  of  a  valley  to  he  found ;  and  that  the 
street  called  Ilarat  en-NusAra,  or  *  Christian  street,'  which  leads  out  of 
the  street  last  named  towards  the  north,  is  perfectly  level.  Now,  it 
must  be  conceded,  that  this  *  Christian  street '  is,  at  the  point  where  it. 
leaves  the  other  (the  Ydfa  gate  street),  nearly  or  quite  level ;  and  yet, 
as  you  go  northwards,  there  certainly  is  a  gradual  ascent  through 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  street. 

^^  But  a  more  conclusive  answer  to  the  argument  is  the  fact,  that 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  large  accumulation  of  rubbish  all  along  the 
northern  base  of  Zion,  by  which  the  old  valley  has  been  filled  up.  This 
fact  is  not  only  rendered  extremely  probable  by  the  existence  of  a  great 
depth  of  rubbish  and  old  buildings  on  all  the  northern  parts  of  Zion,  as 
was  found  to  be  the  case  in  digging  for  the  foundations  of  the  English 
church,  and  for  those  of  the  barracks  erected  by  Ibrahim  Pasha ;  but  it 
is  now  proved  by  excavations  actually  made  at  different  points  in  the 
valley  itself.  So  that  the  argument  upon  the  present  level  appearance 
of  the  ground  in  question,  is  literally  an  argument  resting  upon  rubbish. 
It  has  iko  solid  foundation. 

"  Wliile  walking  in  company  with  the  late  Prof  Fiske,  through  the 
enclosure  once  occupied  by  the  great  palace  or  hospital  of  the  knights 
of  St.  John,  our  attention  was  arrested  by  a  large  heap  of  rubbish 
freshly  thrown  up,  lying  near  by  the  little  Greek  church  in  the  south- 
"west  corner  of  the  eiiclos'ire.  On  entering  the  yard  of  this  church,  we 
found  people  digging  for  foundations,  on  wliich  to  erect  additional  build- 
i  igs.  They  had  already  excavated  to  the  depth  of  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet,  as  we  estimated,  through  nothing  but  rubbish  ;  and  had  just 
then  come  upon  the  top  of  a  vaulted  room,  the  depth  of  which  could  not 
yet  be  seen.  The  men  said  it  was  understood  there  was  an  ancient 
chapel  there,  long  since  buried  beneath  the  ruins  and  rubbish  of  other 
buildings.  Whether  the  vaulted  room,  the  top  of  which  we  saw,  was  the 
said  chapel  or  not ;  or  whether  it  belonged  to  the  first,  or  the  second,  or 


CIS  w»W 

dts  4luid  aton  of  a  strnctare  long  ni«s  bmai  uid  lost,  we  of  tt 
ooaU  Dot  telL  But  eupposing  it  to  Imts  beos  od  llie  firet  cr  1_  _ 
•toij,  the  origiBal  foundationa  niael  hara  bMB  al  least  thirtj  or  ftc^^ 
lort  below  the  jneent  surface.  Tli  J  maj  bare  't>e<n  much  deeper  thaa 
that.  Novtbn  i^t  b  witbio  a  fiw  juda  <f  tl-  Yafa  gate  etreet; 
plMM7«be(^ab  joar  thE^rv,  ire  iuraldlookf  -  iLtrTvropfcon  rallej 
filled  «p  wiA  nbtiiak  I  need  nut  isUjoOihtnri^iiK  ii  ne  were  interested 
M  tiiii  aiieorery. 

'  "  I  |Koeeed  to  maa&m  aaolber  fcet  of  tbe  ntsc  eoit  Od  this  saine 
Tl&  grte  alree^  at  a  pdiat  fcrtber  np  towardo  the  gate,  a  laj-ge  oew 
boildh^  baa  roeentlj  beea  c*«eted.  It  ntimJii  fl(r»>pite  tlie  cattle,  ou  the 
nnninr  nf  the  atinttt  InAng  anrth  from  tbe  niri  sire«t  towards  the 
IiAtm  ooDTaDt.     Of  dur  i         uilding  !■  ,.  ,i?  directly  ovw  tbe 

bedof  joor  TjTopceou  v.,^.  ,      .  b  aUo  w<    -Inuld  Wfc'for  a  oon- 

ndenbfe  ■eenmalatiou  vi  rubli-         T  inqnint.    <<!  a  EoTopcan  mer- 
.  diant,  who  occupies  a  part  of  ilic  1  og,  and  t       T^id  be  was  present 

wben  it  waa  erected,  whether  in  !  _..  ig  to  laj  >?  fonndations  much 
depth  (rf  rubbish  was  found.  '  .K  '.  :  .  mat  defi  :i,  be  replied.  *  How 
deep  do  Toa  thiuk  Uic  excavatinns  ivitl'T'  'Gt,  I  don't  kuow,'  be  mid, 
'  m  Mry  deep.  Look  at  the  height  of  that  omiIi^  wall ;  the  depth  nf 
our  exwntioiis  wae  equal  to  that.'  The  part  of  tlie  caettc  wall  to 
wfaidi  bo  poiiii«d,  cannot  hi}  less  ihau  f.irtywfifty  feei  high.  '  Are  yon 
•are,' I  awdj-yjur  fiiui.f  ■'  ■,-■.-.■■  -odoepf  '  Ve.^,*' he  acsweVed  j 
widi  eonfidenfe, 'qniti' .1- '  '    '  ugbt  «  UmI  n-;i!l.'  | 

"Oar  Bi^lish  frii'iMi-  like  oanelve^ w«« mseb  iMaif>t 

eated  in  theae  facta;  ami  :  ;:'  i'  ^L  i  aa  pnri^  b^yoad all eoafai*- 
Tcnj,  that  tVre  w^  formerly  ^  deep  v  jlley  or  tsniM  ahng  the  eosm 
of  this  Btreet, 

"  Much  has  been  said  about  some  sapposed  andeot  renuuDS,  near  the 
comer  formed  by  the  Yifa  gate  street  and  the  street  nmning  north 
throngfa  the  baiars;  as  also  abont  a  supposed  '  pier  of  an  ancient  nt«- 
way,'  in  the  open  gronnds  on  the  west  of  the  bazars.  Both  of  ueaa 
points  I  took  some  pains  to  examine,  in  com[>any  with  ProC  Fiske.  The 
remains  first  mentioned  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  iquar*  comer, 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  of  the  celebrated  palace  of  the  knigfata 
of  St  John.  Tou  may  recollect  a  row  of  arches,  almost  entire,  along 
the  north  side  of  the  Y&fo  gate  street,  extending  from  near  the  basara 
almost  up  to  the  '  Christian  street.'  This  row  of  arches,  I  beliere  it  is 
on  all  hands  admitted,  belongs  to  the  cmsades,  and  evidently  formed  the 
south  basement  of  the  great  palace  of  the  knights.  The  sqnarc  corner 
alluded  to,  is  a  continuatiofi,  or,  more  correctly,  the  termination  of  thia 
row  of  arches.  It  is  exactly  on  a  liue  with  them,  and  built  in  the  very 
same  etjle ;  the  stones  being  of  the  same  shape  and  Bite  with  those  c^ 
the  arches  and  bnttresses. 

"  Looking  northward  from  this  corner  of  the  old  palace,  we  noticed 
exactly  in  a  line  with  the  eastern  face  of  it,  and  abont  midway  between 
it  and  the  north  side  of  the  palace  encloanre,  Mr  Williams'  *  pier  of  a 
gateway,'  which  he  says  ia  in  its  style  of  architecture  different  from  anj 
thing  he  bad  seen  in  Jerusalem,  and,  as  he  thinks,  of  high  antiqui^. 
Now  had  he  carefolly  compared  this  relic  with  the  row  of  arches  above 
mentioued,  he  would  have  found,  that  the  style  of  architectore  is  pre- 
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ciselj  the  same  in  both.  Even  the  shape  and  dimeDsions  of  the  stones 
are  the  same  in  both.  The  stones  are  mostly  of  an  oblong  form,  three 
or  four  feet  in  length,  and  perhaps  a  little  less  than  two  feet  in  breadth 
and  thickness.  And  further,  if  he  had  looked  from  the  top  of  the  comer, 
already  described,  across  the  open  ground  to  this  *  pier  of  a  gateway,' 
he  would  have  been  satisfied,  that  both  the  ^  pier'  and  the  corner  are  part 
and  parcel  of  one  and  the  same  building,  and  that  the  old  palace  of  the 
knights  of  St  John.  I  think  you  have  suggested,  that  this  was  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  said  palace ;  and  it  seeniis  to  me  that  no  one,  who  care- 
fully compares  the  several  remains  now  alluded  to,  can  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  such  is  the  fact 

Most  truly  yours, 

G.  B.  Whitinq. 


Note  V.— Page  384. 

Druze  Letter  of  Protection. — The  following  is  a  translation  of 
the  letter  given  us  by  the  chief  Druze  Sheikh  residing  in  Hasbeiya,  di- 
rected to  the  marauding  party  of  Druzes  stationed  near  B4ni^ 

'*  To  their  Excellencies  the  respected  Sheikhs  of  the  ShCif,  now  in 
these  parts;  may  Ood  most  High  preserve  them 

"  First,  the  multiplication  of  abundant  longings  to  behold  you  in 
prosperity  and  health.  And  then,  we  inform  you  that  our  friend,  Mr 
Thomson,  is  proceeding,  on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  to  visit 
certain  places ;  and  it  is  expected  of  you,  that  no  one  will  interfere  with 
him,  or  stand  in  his  way.  Further,  you  need  not  that  we  should  insist 
in  this  matter.     May  your  lives  be  long. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

MUHAMMED   KeIS.    (L.  S.) 
•«  Sha*b&n  6,  1268.  [May  24, 1852.]  " 
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ITINERARY. 


I.    FROM  BEIRtTT  TO  'AKKA. 
(SEC.  n.) 

WITH  HORSES. 

General  rate  of  Travel,  3  Eng.  M.  the  honr. 

Afonday,  Apnt  5(&,  1852. 

From  BeiWit  h.  m. 

1.  Nahr  Ghfidtr,  1  06 

2.  Khnn  Khulda,  1 

8.  el-Ghufr,  20 

4.  Nahr  Dft.m{br,  month,  1 

5.  Neby  Yuna«,  el-Jlyeh,  1  10 

Total    4  85 


Tuesday^  April 

mi 

From  Neby  Yiina«, 

1.  Cape,  highest  point, 

2.  Wady  Shehim, 

• 

80 
80 

3.  Ras  Rumeileh, 

4.  Nahr  Auwaly,  ford, 

5.  Sidon, 

25 
20 
25 

To  Sidon 

2  10 

From  Sidon, 

6.  Mejdel  Yun, 

7.  Brow  of  hill, 

8.  High  point. 

(  30' 
\  20' 

N.  850  E. 

about  E. 
'  S.  770  E. 
'  S.  70°  E. 

45 
25 

50 

9.  KefrF&lflfl, 

abt  S.  740  E. 

15 

To  Kefr  F41A8, 

2  15 

Thwtda^,  April  Sth. 
Detained  by  weather. 


Wednesdoiff  April  7th, 

From  Kefr  F&lfis, 

1.  Wady  ShemmAis  bott  45 

2.  R6m.     From  K.  FalAa,  N.  86°  E.  55 

3.  KaitMeh,  1  85 

4.  Zehiltah.  55 

5.  Jeba  a,  (5  min.  on  rif^t)  1  05 

6.  Jegii'a,  1 

Total  6  15 


Friday,  April  9th. 

From  Jerji&'a, 

1.  'Arab  SAHm,  (10  min.  h.  m. 

on  left,)  S.  I50W.      36 

2.  Nahr  Zaheruny,  bridge,  35 
8.  Tell  Habbiish.    From 

Jena*a,  S.390W.       20 

4.  Neb&tiy.eh,  Lower,  80 

5.  Amiin,  abt  S.  55°  E.  1  10 

6.  Kul*at  esh-Shakif;        S.  28°  E.      20 


To  the  oasUe    3  30 

From  Am^ 

7.  el-Hnmrah,  about  W.       30 

8.  Zantar,  East,       about  W.       25 

9.  Zautar,  West,      about  W.       10 
10.  Jisr  Ka'kalyen,  about  W.  by  S.  1 

To  the  bridge    2  05 


Saturdagf,  April  lOlh. 

From  bridge, 

1.  Point  mW.Hu- 

jeir,    about    S.  by  E. 

2.  Wady     SelAky, 

mouth,  S.  by  E 

3.  Kiibrikhah,  abt        S.  E. 

4.  Tulin,  S.  87°  W. 

5.  Sauwaneh,         S.    40W.  (circuit) 

6.  W.  Higeir,  road 

to  Tibntn,  S.  W. 

7.  Khirbet  Silim,  abtN.N.E. 

8.  Tibnln,       about  S.  S.  W. 


85 

45 
55 
40 
50 

20 

10 

1   10 


Total    6  25 


Moiidcuf,  AprU  \^th. 

From  Tibnln, 

1.  Harts,  S.  60°  W. 

2.  Seribbln,  S.  45°  W. 


55 
45 


ITINERARY. 


L    FROM  BEIRtrr  TO  'AKKA. 
(SEC.  n.) 

WITH  HORSES. 

Cknoral  rate  of  TiaTel,  8  Eng.  M.  the  hour. 

Mmdasf,  AprU  M,  1852. 

From  Beii^t  »•  «• 

1.  Nahr  Ghfidlr,  1  05 

2.  KhAn  Khnlda,  1 

8.  el-Ghttfr,  20 

4.  Nahr  D&mi!^,  mouth,  1 

5.  Neby  Yunas,  el-Jiyeh,  1  10 

Total    4  85 


Tuesday,  Apnl  Gth. 

From  Neby  Y^nas, 

1.  Cape,  highest  pomt| 

2.  Wady  Shehim, 
8.  Ras  Rumeileh, 

4.  Nuhr  Aawaly,  ford, 

5.  Sidon, 


Thtnday,  AprHSik, 
Detained  by  weather. 


FYiday,  AprU  dth. 

From  Jerji^'a, 

1.  'Arab  SftUm,  (10  min.  b*  m. 

on  left,)  S.  150W.      85 

2.  Nahr  Zaheruny,  bridge,  85 
8.  Tell  HabbAsh.    From 

Jerju'a,  S-SS^W.       20 

4.  Nebatiyeh,  Lower,  80 

5.  Amfin, '  abt  a  55°  E.  1  10 

6.  Kul'at  esh-Sh&kif;        S.  28^  £.      20 


80 

80 

25! 

20 

25 


To  the  oa«ile    8  80 

From  Amfin, 

7.  el-Hnmrah,  abont  W.       80 

8.  Zantar,  East,       about  W.       25 

9.  Zautar,  West,      about  W.       10 
10.  Jisr  Kaluklyen,  about  W.  by  S.  1 

To  the  bridge    2  05 


To  Sidon    2  10 


From  Sidon, 

6.  Mejdel  Yun, 

7.  Brow  of  hill, 

8.  High  point, 

9.  KefrFalOs, 


1 


N.  85°  E. 

about  E. 
80'  S.  77«>  E. 
20'  S.  70°  E. 
abt  S.  740  E. 


45 
25 

50 

15 


ToKefrFalAs,     2  15 


Wedneaday,  AprU  7tk. 

From  Kefr  F&lus, 

1.  Wady  Shemm.ls  bott  45 

2.  Rum.     From  K.  FalAs,  N.  86°  E.  65 
8.  Kaituleh,  1  &'> 

4.  Zehiltah.  55 

5.  Jeba  a,  (5  min.  on  ri^t)  1  05 

6.  Jegu'a,  1 


Total    6  15 


Saturday,  April  lOeib. 

From  bridge, 

1.  Point  mW.Hu- 

jeir,    about    S.  by  E. 

2.  Wady     SelAky, 

mouth,  S.  by  E 

8.  KAbrikhah,  abt         S.  E. 

4.  Tulin,  S.  87°  W. 

5.  Snuwaiieh,         S.    4°  W.  (circuit ) 

6.  W.  Higeir,  road 

to  Tibnin,  S.  W. 

7.  Khirbet  Silim,  abtN.N.E. 

8.  Tibnin,       about  S.  S.  W. 


85 


45 

65 

40 

(urcmt 

)     50 

20 

10 

1   10 

Total 

5  25 

Monday,  AprU  \2th. 

From  Tibx^n, 

1.  Hiris,  S.  60^  W. 

2.  Seribbin,  S.  45«>  W. 


55 
45 
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S.  V.  d-*A7K  not  Hi  I 

■n^  S-tfoW. 

4,  H<^  point,  K.H.W. 

flL  W.aVA7«a,nlDrB,d«   8.  &  E.      40 
7.  Bidnli,  mte,  S.  »<>  K.  I  W 


Bdblt7««W.lm. 


Ftan  fork  of  ro*d  lo  'AiM^ 
1.  W,  d-'Ajftn,  plaiiile- 


01M, 


nOM 'AKU.  TO  JBHSUJK. 

CBEC  m.) 


Am'Akka, 

1.  TdtKkA^  &«0«&  1 

LBbHids  &S5°B. 

S.  TttBiali,  &SSOE.' 
4.  Top  oTBntil^  abort  &»(•£. 

fi.  Kwkdis  S-  ill'*  >- 

7.  Saia,  ■toot   K.  &  S. 


1.  Low  Tito,  nu^eTMbw 

JomBk,  S.  U«  B.  1  M 

1  HdriD.  &  Ifto  L      40 

S.  E.b^»•orl!>oulllV■btH.60<>W.  '    W 
4.W.  "  "       "        K.W.     SO 

S,  B^  Jenn,  fl}  a.  fi- 

rert,!  a  70OW.  1  IS 

e.  Brow  above  Riimeh,  S.  S.  E.      80    i    SefFilrith 

7.  er-kimeh,  S.  50°  W.   1         \  ^  Brow  of  >  low  hm, 

8.  el-MuglL-.r,C3ni.4rect,)  I  g.  BeitLahm, 

obont  S.  80°  E    I  40    4.  Jeida, 

ToIIiitir35min.»ndto  6.  TeU  eih-Shemmlm, 

top  of  TeU  ao  m.  Total     T  25 


From  Kef>  Honda, 


S.  80OW.  I 
S.  80°  W, 
S.80°W. 
a230  W. 


Thmtday,  April  15d. 

1.  Topofdiagouiilridge,»S.660  W, 

2.  Deir  Hanoa  S.4B°\V. 


Batardas,  April  illK. 


5g  '  Wtdnttias.  April  2\K. 

26    KroTD  TeU  oh-ShenimAm, 

B=    I.  Tell  ith-Thfirah,           S.  19°  E.  25 

2.  Tell  el-Mut»eUin.,           S.    7°  E.  1  30 

I  gg    S.  Uij&n,             about  S.  W.  b;  S.  IS 
4.  Top  or  Pas)  toworda 

;           Kainleb,          about    S.  SG°  W.  1   10 

:  6.  Urn  el-Fahm,  about          5.  (  ?  )  30 

1 6.  High  point,                   S.    S°  E.  20 

7,  High  brow,       about    S.  20°  E.  1  30 

'  8.  Ya'bod,                                      S.  40 

Total  0  80 


4.  Ktibarah, 

6.  Sba'iib,  vill 

5.  Tall  Ya-uiu 


N.  67°  W.  45  I 

N.  S8°  W.  1        {  Thundrg.  AprO  22d. 

...         N.  w!  26    From  Ya'bnd, 

at         N.  E.  46    1.  HilllS'S.W.ofTa'bud,       S.  W.      16 

2.  Hi);h  point,  S.  66°  W.  1 

nt  W,  80    3.  Fork  of  road  to  'Atdl, 

W.  bj  N.  le  about  S.  60°  W.  1  80 
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4   'Attn,  sbont  S. 

fl.  Top  of  ode  Wad;,  from 

W.  Muuin,         abaiit  S.  70°  E.  1 
e.  'Anebu.  S.  80°  E. 

T   Runin,  &  47°  E.  1 

ToUl    6 


Satarias,  AprH  2^lk. 


1.  Rindieh, 

3.  High  point, 

5.  Ul^h  puint, 

4.  KnrietJit, 

6.  Fundnk, 

6.  High  point, 

7.  'Aizun, 
8  Uableh, 


■bont  W.  N.  W. 

N.  68=  W. 

S.70OW. 

S.  70°  W. 

S.  65"  W. 
«bont  W.  S.  W 
•bontS.  70°  W. 
■bout  w.  a  W. 


From  Habloh, 

1.  M^el  Yiba, 

2.  Neby  Tbfiry,  Wely, 
8.  Reulbieh, 


S.  1G°  W.  1  40 


6.  On  >  ridgo, 
6.  On  ■  ridg«, 
T.  el-Knbib, 

8.  High  point, 

9.  Yilo 


S.20°W.  I 

S.  26°  E. 

about  S.»>°  E. 

&  32°  H 

S.  70°  E. 

Total     7 


naA9,  Jprit  2TA 


I,  Hiirfi  point,  S.    8"  W. 

>.  lteitSaa!n.  S. 

>.  Sar-a,  2bral.  S. 

r.  'Artllf,  8.62"  E. 

t.  Ve-ha'a,  N.  20'  E. 

).  Hifch  piHDt,  about            N. 

K  Mihair,  about             E. 

1.  Sui^  about  E.  N.  E.  1 

i.  Knriet«1-'Enab,  abont     E.  S.  tl 
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OD  OUT  light,  about  S  6 


KUnodv,  AprH  280. 
From  Kiil6ma, 

1.  Top  oT  ascent,  S.  80°  E. 

2.  Jerui.,  Yufa  Gate,  abt    S.  TG"  E. 


From  Jemsalera, 

"  raTent  oftbe  Cross, 
1  min.  OD  light,  abt  W. 

2.  High  pointy      abODt  W.  b;  S. 
"   'Ain  Yilo,        about  W.  ^  a 

'Aid  Hunfreh,  about  W. 

Bitlir,  S.  45"  W, 

6   KMibctd-YtbOd,    N.  4G°  W. 


From  Bitttr, 

ForfcoTroadu  N.  46»  E. 

Point  1  D1.  E  of 

IVelejeh,   about  H. 

Top  of  ridge,  abt       N.  by  E. 
4.  AboTe    'Aid   Ki- 

■im,  about   M.E.bj'K. 

■ow  oFRepluiim,  abt  E. 

6.  Jcnu»lsni,    Yufa 

gate,        about      K.  60°  E.  (?) 


Jpnualem, 

1.  .vlrElii% 

2.  el-KhlLmt^  rain, 

3.  Ki^bbet  Kihll, 

4.  Cttls, 

B.  fl-Burak, 

Ij.  Iliiib  point, 

7.  High  point, 

8.  Uigb  point, 


S.  47°  E.       10 


S.  40°  W. 

■bout  a  &?°  w.  1 

about  S.  56«  W. 


B;  KUb,  at  nMtT«ir,  &a7oW. 
UL  Of*.  kluUn,  tboat  S.  M"  W. 
IL  Hill iianhofBdt9Ar,S.  490  W. 
IS.  Mt  Str,  S.  SS°  V. 

18.  'Aksdb-DUnnh,     M.  80<>  B. 

14.  Aiub  cf  toad,  abinl 

15.  Kr  sl-KUan,    mboi^ 
1ft.  ar-IUiiMh,        atent    B 


1.  'Aid  vdli-DUnrali, 
9.  HfiA  point,     abont  N. 

'     3.  b£  QBinur,  N.    So  B. 

4.  Horba,        aba«t    K.  W°  B. 
5  Toptfiidm  !!.»<>&. 

e.  Bi&SaUriah,  H.  81°  S. 

Batoin  onr  tin  nedk  I 

7.  P(to^A«aiMcftaMN.E.1i7Z. 

8.  Hig^pohi^     BboatK.E.taB. 
B.  Bl^  pout,     abcHrt     B.  H.  E. 

10.  d-KhOdr,         about     E.  N.  E. 

11.  Jonualam,  T1&  Oatt,  S 


Motiias^  Mag  \Vllh. 
Froin  Jerasalem, 

1.  er-Rilin,  by  naunl  road,  1 

2.  Kubfir  el-'AniaUkah,  abt  E. 
8.  K1iicb«t  el-Buyeli,  abt  E.  hy  N. 
«.  JeV»(Gebfl),  N.SSOW. 
G.  MCikhmaB, 

Total     ' 


TmtiiBi,  Mag  \\A. 
D  MQklimas, 


4.  Kefr  MUik,  sbt 


,0  W, 
N.  64°  E    , 

irN.E.byE.  ' 
N.  63°  K.  1 
N.28=>  E. 

Total    ti 


1.  -Arthur,            abort  &  E.  br  B. 

U 

2.  AngLoTmomi- 

t>in.             nbont  N.  »S<^  E.     1 

\  Tanawh,        obout  .N-.toow.T 

41 

4.  Bn^  el-firi^             N.  74°  E.      1 

10 

0.    luriM,                    lO-N.  20°   E.      ' 

ft   T-,l»ir      At     2S'  N.  7«°  E. 
«.  T»rla.r,      at     26'  N.    S^  E. 

v> 

■ht    S.  GO  E.  1  05 

abt     E.  S.  E.       30 


4.  'Ain  el-BeidB, 

5.  llerdeln,  niia, 
(i.  'Ain  Miik-hte, 


Sattrdas,  ifof  IGlA. 
im  'Ain  MiA-lilli, 

Kid;;li.i1i.  abont     E.  bf  S.       3R 

tor.!  pf  -Jordan, 

ntar  SUAt.      aboat     E.  by  S.  1 
IV.  Yiibu,  month,  abt    £.  by  N.       80 
Brow  of  Hi  pla- 

Icnn,  about  N.  66°  E.   1    16 

\tiother  brow,      aboat  N.  S0°  E.   ,    .50 
Ki^frAlill,  E.       10 

4  10 


.  .-,11  Kefr  Abil, 
11.   Hi.. I.  point,  abt  N.  WW.  1  ! 

2.  Angle  of  road,  aboat    N.  50°  W.      1 
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8.  Fahn  (Pella),  ftboat  S. 

From  no.  2, 
4.  Ford  to  Bei-  j  45'  abt  N.  50°  W. 
sdn,  J  16'  abt     S.  S.  W. 

6.  Boifl&n,  N.  62°  W. 


B.  M. 
15 


1 
1 


15 


Total    4  15 


V. 


FROM   BEISAN  to   HASBEIYA. 

(SEC.  vin.) 


WITH  HORSES. 


Monday,  May  lliK. 

From  Beisdn, 

1.  Beit  nfa,  N.  76°  W. 

2.  Kumieh,  N.  24°  W. 

3.  en-Na'iirah,  N.    2°  E. 

4.  Tamrah,  N.  25°  E. 

5.  S.  E.  foot  of  Tabor, 

W.  Slierar,     about     N  by  E. 

6.  Sfik  el-Khan,      about     N.  N.  E. 

7.  Liibieh  direct     N.  N.  E. 


1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


80 
25 

25 

50 

10 


Total    7  20 


Tuesday,  May  l%th. 

From  Liibieh, 

1.  Hajaren- 

Niwrttny,abtE.N.E.iK  1  10 

2.  Irbid,  N.    60  W.  45 
8.  KhAaMin- 

yeb,   abtN.RbyE.iE.  2  10 

4.  Tell  Hum,  abt  N.  E.  50 

5.  Bir  Kerazeh,        abt  N.  W.  (dow)  1  05 

6.  Angle  of  road,    N.  30°  W.  80 

7.  Damascas  road, 

about    W.N.W.  45 

8.  Ja'ihieh,  about     N.  by  E.  1  10 

Total    8  25 


Wednetday^  May  19tA. 

From  Ja*6neh, 

1.  Mugbar,         about  N.  25°  E. 

2.  Kasyiin,          about  N.  by  E. 
8.  Angle  of  roads,  abt  E. 

4.  Angle  of  roads,  abt  |  ^^  ^  jj  ^| 

5.  el-Kbureibeh,  S.  60°  W. 

6.  Kedes,  N.  4°  E. 

7.  Meis  el-Jebel,    abt  N. 


40 

50 

15 

25 
50 
20 


Total    7  20 


Thvndayy  May  20th. 

From  Meis  el-Jebel,  ".  x. 

1.  High  pomt,     about  N.  81  ^  E.  1 

2.  HAnin,  N.    5^  E.       80 
8.  N.  E.  part  of  Meij  f  N.  N.  E.  „  „^ 

'Ayiin,  about  t  or  N.  by  E.  ^  **" 

4.  Tell  Dibbin,    about        N.  N.  W.  85 

5.  BrowofW.  et-Teim,  abt      N.  15.  1  16 

6.  FordofNahrHasbAny,  abtN.  E.  55 

7.  Hasbeiya,  lower  part,     abt  S.  E.  80 
upper  part,  10 

Total    7  25 


(( 
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FROM  HASBEIYA  TO  BANIAS 
AND  BACK.    (SEC.  IX.) 


WITH    HORSES. 


Tuesday,  May  2btJu 

From  Hasbeiya  ;  upper  part, 

1.  Ford  of  the  Hasbany,  abt    N.  W. 

2.  Notch  of  ed-Dahar,     abt     S.  W. 

3.  Above  Jisr  Biirghuz,     N.  26^  W. 


4.  Bela^ 

5.  Dibbin, 

6.  Judeideh, 

7.  Tell  Dibbin, 

8.  Khiyam, 


abt  S.W.byS. 
abt  S. 

s.  150  W. 

abt  S. 

S.  E. 


40 
45 
2C 
15 
25 
15 
25 


Total    5  05 


Wedneiday,  May  26<A. 

From  Khiyam, 

1.  el-Ghi\jar, 

2.  Tell  el-K&dy, 
8.  Difneh, 
4.  el-Mansftrv, 


abt  S.  2 

S.  E. 
S.  12°  W. 
abt      S.  S.  W. 


5.  June  of  3  streams,  abt  S.  W.  by  S. 

return: 
From  el-Mansiby, 

6.  Kh/ln  Duweir,         abt  N.  E. 

7.  BiUii&s,  abt  E. 


Thunday,  May  27th. 

From  B4niA8, 

1.  'Ain  KAnyeh, 

2.  Lake  Phiala,   Birket 

er-Ram,  abt 

3.  Top  of  ridge,         abt 

4.  Wel;^    Sheikh    'Oth- 

man    Hu2^,   abt 


S.  690  E.  1 

E.  by  S.  1 

N.  N.  W. 


50 
25 
20 


45 

35 


Total    5  55 


25 


W.  by  N.  1 


§m 


m  fBOM  HAsnonrA  to  Piios- 

CUB,   (8Ea  X*) 


Uomdi9,  Mag  ZUL 


From  HMbctja, 

1.  W.  et-Tefan,  cban- 

neL,  abt 

2.  Top  of  ridge  ed- 

Dahftr,  abt 

8.  Do.  fork  of  road,  abt 
4,  Yrihraar,  abt 

6.  el-Kfiweh,    (natii' 

ral  bridge,)  abt 
Retnru  to  Y&lmiiir: 

6.  IJbbeija,  abt  £.  bj  N.  1  15 

7.  Neby  bufa,  N.  E.      86 

Total    6  45 


N.  25®  W.  25 

W.  8.  W.  46 
N.E.  1 

N.  1  15 

N.  80 


Tuudayy  June  Id, 

From  Neby  Stifa, 

1.  Angle  at  Dauiatcns 

road,  about         E.  by  N. 

2.  An^le   at   fountain    N.  E.  by  E. 
8.  K4iibeiya,  £.  and,  S.  25^  E. 

4.  'Aiha,  »^lorE.byS: 

5.  Kefr  K6k,  N.  20<'  E. 


80 
50 
40 

80 


1.  Weir  abo>rB  ^dStikjf^  W. 

2.  Dammar,  aboot 

8.  An^,  N.  W.  ade  of 

Sahra,  about 

4.  BeasSma, 

5.  el-Fijeh,  fimnf  n,  abt 

6.  el-Kefr,  abtN.W. 

7.  Bridge  abcre  the 

S6k,  abt  N.  W. 

o«  S«  E«    OOflMT    Ok 

plain,  abt       W. 

9.  Encampment  <m 

the  Banula,    abt 


N.W. 


45 
40 


N.W.  1  40 
S.W.  30 
N.W.  35 
byW.  1  20 

byW.      40 

N.W.      30 

N.       15 

Total    6  55 


TWdby,  Jwm  %ik: 


From  encampment, 

1.  'Ain  el-Fundnk  10  m. 

north,  about  N. 

2.  Angle  opp.  Bnit&n,  abt  S.  S.  W. 
8.  'Ain  Barada,  head,      W.  by  S. 

4.  Batrikuy,  S.  S.  W. 

5.  Top  of  high  ridge,         S.  S.  W. 

6.  Western  brow,       abt  W. 

7.  Angle,     mid-platean, 

abt  N.  N.  W. 

8.  E  sidoof  Jadeideh,  abt       N.  W. 

9.  Wady  Zarir,  month,     N.  N.  W. 


10 
85 
15 
50 
85 
20 

80 
16 
20 
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10.  Water-sihed,    head  of  b.  il 

W.  Zartr,                       N.  W.  10 

11.  Tree,  ZarAr,                  N.  N.  W.  20 

12.  Khun,    mouth   of  W. 

Hartr,                 abt       N.  W.  60 

13.  Mejdel  »Anjar,               N.  N.  W.  20 

14.  *Anjar,  ruin,           abt        N.  E.  40 

15.  Neba'  'Anjar,                            E.  15 

Total  7  25 


Wednetdc^f  June  9th. 

From  Neba'  'Anjar, 

1.  Neba*  ShemsiD,  aboat         N.  E. 

2.  Kefr  Zebad,        about  N.  40°  E. 

3.  el-Ku»eiyeh,  N.  40©  E. 

4.  heir  el-GhuaU,  N.  40©  E. 
6.  Wady  SuhAr,               N.  40°  E. 

6.  Musy,  about  N.  40©  E. 

7.  Neby  Shit^  ^       about   N.  N.  E. 

8.  0pp.  Bereitan,    about   N.  N.  E. 

9.  Fork  to  fountain,     abt   N.  N.  E. 
10.  Ba'albek,  about  N.  N.  W. 

Fountain  of  Ba'albek, 

15  m.  E.  by  S.  Total 


20 

1 

55 

80 

26 

25 

1  15 

1  45 

1  25 

25 

8  25 


IX.    FTwOM  BA'ALBEK  TO  EL-HUSN. 
(SEC.  XU.) 


"wrra  horses. 


N.  E.  1  20 


Thundat/f  June  lOth. 

From  Ba*albek, 

1.  Nableh, 

2.  Wady  from  YAnb,     j  ^^^  ^'  ^^'  1  10 

3.  0pp.  Resm  el-Hadeth, 

^  m.  on  left,  about     N.  by  E.  1  10 

4.  Top  of  ridge,  water- 

shed, about     N.  by  E.       65 

6.  Nehsi*  Lebweh,    15m. 

E.  of  vilL     about        N.  N.  E.  1  05 


IL  IL 


Total    5  40 


i 


Friday,  June  11(4. 
From  Neba*  Lebweh, 

1.  *Ain,  about 

2.  elFlkeh,  about 
8.  Ri8  Ba'albek,  abt 
4.  Angle,  on  road  to 

Hurmul, 
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15'  N.  by  E, 

36'       N.  E. 
N.  E. 

N.  E. 

N.  by  W.  2 


60 

50 
85 


6.  Neba'  el-'Asy,  abt    N.  W.  by  N.      40 

6.  R'imii'a  el-Hurmul,       S.  65°  E.  1 

7.  Ribleh,  N.  48°  E.  2  45 


Total    8  40 


Saturde^,  June  I2th. 

From  Ribleh, 

1.  Anf^le  of  road,  abt  N.       45 

2.  el-Buweidah,  ruin,  abt  N.  W.  1  15 

3.  Height  of  land,  abt  N.  W.  2  15 

4.  W.  Khalid,  mill,  abt  N.  W.      50 
6.  Mouth  of  Wady 

Khalid,       abt  N.  W.  by  N.  i  N.      60 
6.  Encamp     under 

er-Hu«n,  N.  by  W.  i  W.  3 

Direct,  2  h.  

8  65 
Ktil'at  d-Husn,  W.  by  N.      66 

Total    9  50 


X.    FROM  EL-HUSN  TO  BEIRUT. 
(SEC.  XUI.) 


WITH     HOBSES. 


MondoMfj  June  XHh, 

From  el-Husn, 

1.  Deir  Mar  Jirjia, 

2.  Intermitting  foun- 

tain, abt 

3.  Angle  of  road,  abt 

4.  Tell  el-IIaush,  abt 

5.  Jisr  el-Abyad,  abt 

6.  Angle  of  road,   abt 

7.  Angle  of  rood,    abt  |J^,'  ^-  ^'  ^ 

8.  Nahr    'AkkAr,     orjSO'      S.  W. 

N.  el  Khureibch.  \  45'  S.  S.  W. 

9.  Sheikh  Muhammed, 

foot  of  hill,      abt        S.  by  W. 


N.  60°  W.       40 

W.  N.  W.      20 

\y)  N.  W.       15 

S.  W.  1 

S.  S.  W.  2  30 

S.  S.  W.       15 

40 
15 

36 


Total    7  80 


Tuesday y  June  XhtK 

From  Sheikh  Mubimmed, 

1.  TeU  'Arka,  S.  40^  W. 

2.  Nahrel-B..e:^^^V^^r• 


50'  abt  S.  W.  \  S. 
20'  abt 
8.  W.  H41aii,  brow,  abt  S. 


.1  •\ "' 

"^»  (20'  abt  S.  10°  W. 


65 
1  45 
1  40 


^     > 


« 
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e.  Opfi.KflfrT4diit» 
a.  W.fldr(ba,ibot»a]ift 


a      55 

S.  B.      50 
&&K.     50 


Tona    9  40 


From  *Alii  Heiribus 

1.  Ehden,                abt  a  S.  S.  1  10 

a  Bidge, low poH abt  &E.115 

8.  The  cedan,          »l»l  B.  a  E.  I,  80 

4.  Bdwrrah,             abt  W.'bjN;  1 

aBanr^               abl  fW.I^  a  ..g^ 

From  the  oedan^  ntit  \         W.  * 

t  Total    6S5 


Ttevdeii^  JiMt  17llb 


Fpom  SuuRTnOf 

1..  Bdftmftn,  abl    W.  I7  a  1 

a  Top  of  ridge  abt  a  &  W. 
aTopofapea%  abt  aW. 
4.  Kgliese  CiaO'abt  aW. 
ridge,  I  15'  abt  S.  E.  bj  E. 
6.  el-'Akfirah,  abt  S.  E.  by  a 

6.  Neba'  Ruwcis,        abt     S.  by  E. 

7.  Anglo  of  roadf  a  S.  W. 


40 
45 

45 

10 
85 


a  Fooitaliiofifkai 
a  Afka» 


ax:    m 

W.      15 


FM^Jmm  Iftiu 

iVomAfka. 

1.  eis&twirihy  rabi,  abt  W.      40 

a  Dlmliftr  elHawa,  abt    E. I^* a      10 
8.  Aoi^ofroadybai^of 

b^  ridffe»         abt  W.  a  W.  1  15 

4.  TopofUf^ridgB^abt    aaW.      50 

5.  W.Shebrflhybottabt    a  a  W. 
a  Aofldeofroady      abt        a  W. 
7.  Nbba'  el-'AMl,      abt        a  B. 
a  Natural  bridge     abt  .         W.      80 
a  Fokia,  nhif         abt  W.  aW.     .86 

10.  Mem'ab,  middle^  abt  W.  a  W.  1  45 
IL  Nahr    ea-SaHb^ 

bridge,  *  dit  W.      40 

12.  Top  of  aaottily  W.  a  W.      80 

la  *ije]tAn,W.part^  abt  W.l^a  1  80 

Tbtal    085 


From'J^dtAii, 

1.  Benftaeb,  W.bjra 

2.  Z6k  el-KhoAls  W.  l^  a 
8.  Bridge  of  Nabr  el-Kdb,  W.  by  a 
4.  Beirut  (rapidly). 


1  10 
1 

80 

2  05 


Total    4  45 


INDEX  I. 


♦  •  • 


AEABIO   NAMES   AND   WOEDS, 


GHIE7LY   GEOGRAPHICAL. 

Names  beginning  with  Ahu,  Dm,  BeU,  and  Kefr^  are  in  ereiy  case  to  be  Kmght 
under  these  words.  In  respect  to  names  beginning  with  iltn,  Bir,  Detr^  Tell,  and  the 
like,  the  arrangement  it  not  so  uniform  ;  and  some  of  them  will  be  found  under  the 
second  part  of  the  name. 

The  reference  to  pages  is  not  always  full ;  the  more  important  passages  only  being 
cited,  where  a  name  occurs  more  than  once.  Yet  the  entry  is  always  sufficiently  full, 
to  serve  as  a  General  Index  for  aU  the  Arabic  names  and  words  found  in  the  body  of 
the  work. 

For  the  significancy  and  pronunciation  of  the  several  consonants  and  vowels,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  specifications  immediately  following  the  Preface  in  Vol.  I ;  as 
also  to  Dr  Smith's  Essay  on  the  Pronunciation  of  the  Arabic,  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
Biblical  Researches^  VoL  UL  App.  pp.  89-111. 


•Abd  c'l-Kadir,  Archdai$,  804. 

•Abd  el-Hudv,  fam.  128. 

'Abeih,  vill.  20.     School,  20. 

Abil,  Abei  Beth- Maachah,  872. 

»Abilin,  better  'Abbilln,  vilL  and  W.  103- 

105,  107,  110. 
Abrah,  vill.  37. 
Abu  'Alv,  riv.  586. 
Abu  el-'Auf,  291. 
Abu  Fcraj.  TeH,  816. 
Abu  GliMush,  fam.  144,  167. 
Abu  Kauihab,  vilL  876. 
AbuN  r,  W.  121,  128. 
Abu'0beiaa,310,  816. 
Abu  el-'Omcir,  W.  842. 
Abu  Sa'iVI,  fam.  186. 
Abu  Seiyu-1,  W.  826. 
Abu  Sliusbuh,  near  Ramleh,  148,  146. 
Abu  Shushch,  near  Khdn  Minyeh,  81. 
Abu  ^ubbul.i,  ruin,  290. 


Abu  Sin&n,  vilL  108. 

Abu  Zab(h-ah,  122. 

Abu  Zakary,  Wely,  288. 

AbuZureilt  116. 

el-Abyad,  ♦  the  white,*  bridge,  660. 

el-»Adaliyeh,  vUl  448. 

'Adas,  Heb  0"'Ony,  Mentflea,*  40. 

'Adnthir,  M.  72.  '  ' 

'Adweh,  vill.  and  F.  588, 

Af  ka,  Apheea,  608-608. 

Aghar,  M.  see  Aghwar. 

Aghwar,  *  caverns,*  M.  plur.  of  GhAr,  perh 

the  true  form  for  *  Aghar,'  485. 
el-Alimar,  Ard,  841. 
Ahmar,  W.  29*4,  296,  298. 
Ahmed,  W.  265,  286. 
'Aidib,  vill.  64. 
•Aiha,  vm.  481,  482. 
'Ailut,  viU.  105. 

•AilebAn,  'AilibOn,  vill.  80,  81,  680, 
•A in,  vill.  near  'Anjar,  600. 
'Ain,  near  Lobwch,  688. 
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-    nf  Scripture,  E3i. 
el-'Aia,  W.  anil. 
•Ain  'Ahd  b1-'A],  W.  53. 
'Aio 'Anflh,  YilL  21, 
'Ain  "Arnb,  429. 
'AiQ  -Ajiy,  W.  278. 
'Ain  "Afn,  till  883,  486,  *». 
■   'Ain  el-BftVanli,  6B7. 
'Ato  Bumda.  iSe,  499. 
•Ain  el-Bi^riJoh.  iSO. 
■AiDel-BBi4a,tntli«Ghar,S1S.   bX«U- 

IUII1.C0O.    SMNaWBrif- 
•JUD*l.ftfli.l»,  Till.  115. 
■Ain  BriivJ».r,  riH  60*. 
■Ain(»th-DUirw«h,cirodJMml^ln,nS. 
'Ain  I>pri)cti.  299. 
•Aincl-UiW.  vilLBT. 
•AinFiiliij.  MS, 
'Alnd-tiiei'.  <7^4nk 
■Ain  yii.  vill.  ;i;i<i,  RUl 
■Aincl-lri,„liik.  487. 
■Ata..|-lliil.l,'„1.487. 
■Aln,.|.i.l„Hi.LvULB09. 
AJD  tlaiilTeli,  SW. 
Ain  ^JkrOih,  448l 
Ain  lj>«nr,  rilL  4S6. 
■Ain  Ifitirj  (i  ftir  ;His),  401. 
■Ain  tlgrahy,  487. 
.  'Ain  Sni«ir.  5*.       ' 
'^n  Ibl,  TiQ.  'mI.  W. 
'Ain  ,lrn-!-i,  rill.  llf!,*I8.  ' 
■Ain  I'l-  [.rr.('r,i.iiii.'Aiijnr,496. 
■Ain  K:,riiii,  Gr.  Kapf>i,  Carom,  156,  271, 

'Ain  Ki'liir,  29(1 

'Ain  K.Ji&r.  vilL  19,  20,  21. 

•Ain  pl-Kllii-t™,  47S. 

'Ainel-K.iwlMb,  vilLM*. 

•Aiu  K.Mivi'li  ..f  FH^btflTR,  3«0,  8S3. 

'Ain  lv..ii.n'i  ,-f  iiioiia.  898. 

■Ain  eL-hns,-ir,  44». 

'Ain  M:ik-linz,  314,  315,  SIS. 

■Ain  M   du'luLi,  i39. 

'Ain  el  .Miirub,  W  67,61. 

■Ain  K.Mif.  rain,  83. 

■Aiu  Saliili,  47t. 

'Ain  S  .iifi,  487. 

•Aiu  S.-niivib,  389, 


n  Wiirknh,  vilL  28. 
n  YiMo.  265, 
II  ez-Zfitan,  Tin.  76. 
D^ti,  vill.  SL 


I 'Ainb,  tffl.  SB. 

'Ainfln,  nrt  Mnm,  905.  ■ 

•AimV,  vili.  S7,  88. 

'AiWb,  vill.  63,  67. 

'Aitliat  i!t-Z<it,  68. 

'Aitheh.  tee  'AiWll, 

'Aitheriin.  TilL  55,  867. 

'AEliir,  429. 

•Aitfl,  TilL  686. 

'AiyW,  W.  287, 

el-'Aj™,  TV.  diitr.  446. 

■AJelrtn,  Till.  615,  616, 

•AjlOn,  U.  317. 

el-'Akfth,  KtW,  600, 

'Ak.ibet  Kiimicl.  429. 

'Akbatsh,  Aeinbari,  74, 

'Akka,  AfrAn,  Puilrmim,  89,  ML  fl  n. 

'Akk&r.  Till,  and  rir.  >t.d  K.  Sn^  i1« 

r.77      KooMby,  5T7,BTS, 
Aklhn,  Or  irtJui,  '  district,'  SB. 
'AkBk,  AH,  GOO,  601. 
'AVnli&  of  Umnikwui,  447,  45t. 
'Aimhlny.  cftnul,  447,  459, 


'Almr 

'Aln.t<  AbifK  aS7. 

•Alinfli..  rill.  37.  68. 

•Aly,  W.  114.  Ifll,  IBG. 

'A)j  oa-Sftfilitr,  Uta.  68,  69. 

■l-AnlUlcnli,  ■  Am^kitaa,' 987. 

'Amh&i,  Till.  GOB. 

■Amfcoh.  not  BHh-Emrk,  G6, 103,  108. 

el-'Amild,  \V.342,  344. 

•Amukuh,  36a 

el-'Amou,  vill.  ISS. 

•Amw.lA  A'lWiHU,  NicopaliM,  146,  U7. 

'AiMjrun,  Till.  GUI. 

'AuilU,  AwakBOL^Sl. 

'An^i.  VilL  nai. 

'AiiebU.  itIL  125,  128. 

'Antiubcli,  Btllaimabal  143,  144. 

■Anjir,  Naliu^,  498  «q. 

■Anmr,  C*i'™,  49,V493. 

•Ankfin,  vill.  43,  44. 

•Aij(ir.  ttiFot,  43L 

•AntArnli,  ana  'Ain  7AnIi. 

'Arab,  W.  429. 

'AnbS.Bra.  vilL44,  47. 

'Arnk,  '  irimt-spirit,'  UB. 

■Arim'in,  vilL  19,31. 

'Ar-nr,  V.  IS. 

Arlwt  J<u»bL-iya,  nil.  598,  619. 

An}, '  low  plaio,'  Heb.  y^tt ,  81L 

Arl  e1-AhmBr,  341,  842.'  ' 

Ard  "Atlnk,  IXtft 

Anl  pl-Hjmins.  341. 

ArJ  SenuU,  389. 

'Arji«,  vill.  r,84. 

■Ar^a,  .Hns,  678-S81. 

'Arka,  K«lir,  578,  579,  58S. 

AidAu,  vilL  49,  SL 
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'AiDj,  ^IL  448. 

'Airibch,  Gr.  Ti'ApoiBa,  Jrofto,  83,  84. 

el-'Arrii  F.  440. 

■Arrllb,  W.  276,  288. 

■Artflr,  Tia  1B+,  168. 

'An-ibljuaeh,  3S7. 

Aix,    oidw-,'  Stilh  n^,  688. 

Amd,  '  lion,'  pr.  n.  456. 

•l-'Anl,  W.  896,  S9T.  406,  413. 

el-'Auu,  W.  290. 

•Asfifh.  vilL  «30. 

Bl-"A6fiir,  riv.  599. 

Ashnrijeh,  in  W.  eI.'Ajnm,  460. 

Ashnif  iyeh,  on  tliP  Barad*,  476. 

'AbIiut,  W.  57,  5U,  01. 

A^reK,  TiU.  ISl,  302. 

'A«kftr,  not  Sgeiar,  132,  183,  800. 

'Atkar,  Tell,  289. 

'AatAn,  ruiuy  127. 

g|-A«v>d, '  the  blacic,'  H.  444,  470.  Bridge, 

660. 
ol-'A,'j,  m.  Onata,  roDDUiiu^  638,  689. 
'Atnibeh.  viU.  451,  462. 
'AtaUali,  W.  143,  144. 
'Achn^  Ke  'Aithertn. 

AilUt,  nfifi'Atlit, 

AOit,or  AtLiIil,629,  630. 

'At»hitb,  Tm.£S. 

'Attil,  viU.  121 

■Audeh,  pr.  n.  128,  123,  181. 

el-'Anjeh,  rir.  140,  143, 

el-'Ai^eb,  Rui,  8T8. 

'Aiyeh.  in  Uin  Gbar,  203. 

'An^n,  296. 

'Awa^,  pr.  o,  807. 

Auwsly,  ri».  Boitmia,  86,  87. 

«1-A'wnj,  ny.  444,  447,  470. 

■Awertiih,  -rilL  21)7 

rf-'Ayftn.  W.  ei,  G2. 

'A}riia  'Athiuh,  vill  and  F.  688. 

•AnWyit,  Tell,  893. 

*Azm(Jt(ilbrph«|,801. 

eU-Aniyeh,  W.  63,  66. 

Aoan,  rilL  and  V.  135,  186. 


Bs'albek,  BeBopi^t,  606-627.    The  nann, 

624. 
Bab,  ■  gnte.' 
Bab  e«-SurlJr,  442. 
Balireh, 'l.kke,'450,  451 
Bn'ineh,  Till.  105,  108. 
Bilhnl),  E.  aud  W.  124. 
el-Balfarnli,  '  tlm  cow,'  F.  687. 
Bakhjeh,  country  Mat,  108. 
B'a^Iin.  vill.  21. 
Balnifis,  CBiitlg,  403. 
Ba'llila,  viU.  426. 
Baln(a.  onk,  366. 
Bin,  vni.  587. 
al-Ba'neh,  vilL  86. 
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BanLls,; 

huiil.,1,  «ULjlil  at  Damasca*,  447,  469. 

Eurada,  riv.  Ciryivrr/iuu,  441,  448. 

br.rid,  Nahr,  582,  683. 

sarin,  673. 

el-BarOk,  riU.  SS,  87. 

Ba'rir.  vill.  35. 

ButiiTi,  Bolryi,  fi99,  GOO. 

Batrunj,  liil.  4SH 

Bd&m&n,  vEU.  aod  codt.  598. 

Bedawin,  ting.  Bedawj,  '  deuit  mail,'  882 

el-B«da«ije!j,  TtfU  and  W.  110,  118. 

Beida,  Heba',  500. 

Kelt  'AitiQn,  BmM-ancith,  279,280,  281. 

Beit  'Afih,  ViU.  163,  154. 

Beit  Hejan,  Brlh-Dagoa,  29& 

Beit  FiiKliur,  Gr.  tayiip,  I'hagor,  276,  uir 

Beit  Feyar,  276. 

Beit  Firik,  208. 

Beit  Uuniaii,  Vi.  154,  271. 

Beit  Snskeh,  W.  27ft 

Beit  Iba,  vill.  128,  134. 

Beit  lilJs,viiL  318. 

Beit  Ikia,  vill.  169,  272. 

Beit  Ufa.  83G,  337. 

Beit  J41a,  vill.  2G5,  272,  285. 

BeiteUemil,  vilL  164. 

Beit  Jenn,  in  Jebel  Jeraiiik,  66,  76  «q. 

Beit  Jenn,  in  Jebel  Hei>h,  447. 

Beit  Jit,  vill.  I4«,  ir.l. 

Beit  .l-K^mir.  438. 

Beit  cl-Kerakeh,  vill.  43. 

Beit  Klwiriu,  win,  27(i. 

Beit  L>i1itn,  Bthlrhm  of  Zebnlon,  118. 

Beit  U'livii,  vill.  426,  428. 

Beit  Ui."  i3t. 

Beit  Uf,  vill.  SI,  62. 

Beit  Lflkieh,  vill.  14S. 

Beit  Jii^il,  Toll,  S(5,). 

Beit  Miry,  vill.  17. 

Beit  Nettif,  rill  168,  282,  284. 

Belt  Nliba,  BnloBKAa,  144, 146. 

Beit.'Jiikkihii,  ir.T, 

Beit^jtiir,  ViU  418. 

Beit  Siik.L,-i,.|i.  F!,jh.Z.,rhari„,  283,  294. 

Beit  Suwir,  rain,  275. 

Beit  $(ifttfa,  vill  266. 

Beit^Or,  BtlK-zur,  276,  277. 

Beit  Silrlfc,  vilL  159,  272, 

Beit  fiiMn,  vilL  152. 

H.-il  Tr,  BrlhJioroa,  14,'j. 

Belt  Pitn,  vUL  128,  134. 

B«St  Za'ter,  ruin,  275. 

Beital.iflo,  v3L  6a 

Beirdi,  Or.  Bitpirris,  Btrytut,  7,  9.  Com- 
merce, S.  Antiqnitiea,  10,  Cap*, 
II.     Kvar.  anc  ilagorat,  12,  IS. 

Beis'^n.  Beththeat,  ScytA^olu,  826-883. 

Beirur,  vill.  88. 

Bekka,  vilL  and  W.  429,  430, 


BdU  BmUb^  «,  tr. 
Mif,  W.  1*0. 


.:67. 
Bir,  • 

Bir'Adif,  vill.  137. 
Birt-i-l)al.«r,  *20,422. 
Bir  Iluan,  121. 
Bir  Jer,lb.  W.  296. 
Bir  Kertuh,  »T,  361. 
Bir  el-Kimlil,  2T& 
Bir  fl"''.  1"*. 
Binb,  nIL  43», 
d-Bifeh,  W.  34a 
Birkeli,  '  •  pool,  lank.' 
Birliet 'Ai.Nir,  4na 
Birkcl  t'trl.riiL.  an. 
Birket  L  imtri,  ^^r  R  YfmmAueli,  548,  601. 
Birket  rr-kAm.  /'AiiZa.  8»9,  400. 


■I  llirr 


L  143. 


Binreli,  .ill  ,o^  Tell,  SB,  89,  108. 

Bi(l[iat*,Tt]Lfl!e. 

Situ-,  ■  hOTH-doctor,'  11, 


1  andK 


266. 


Bitdr,  laU  or,  not  Ada-,  2«T-2m 
41-BivH  *^U.  14,  CI. 
ViyH  rule,  e« 
*1-Uly:><),  Klifllw^i,  41B. 
lliyif,  W.  2M,  281. 
BiuuHeh,  Till.  127,  ISL 
Bljundlin,  vilL  21,624. 
Bks'kefreh,  vill  S»6. 
Bkuluiha,  vill.  fi96. 


BalAin.  fiO.  SI4 


ilWif^ifc.«*B«^i«l 


Ml.  W> 


Bnn  (l-BMJipMk.  riO.  II,  kS. 
BiiQ  el-Firi*-,  MO: 

Boj  el  Mat*.  i3L  STS. 

0uj$inKF<A.  -■  ■ 

GT4.  «7S 
BBnAot,  Tia  ua  hridga,  S 
Bdff^TdL  ISi. 
BD«Ua,W.*Bd(ilLHt. 
BArMn.riILI2L 
Burln^  438. 
Barri:iIi»,Ti!L495. 
Bni»l.eh,  W.  295. 
Bonrli,  443,  444,  471. 
Bukrikh,  W.  BOO. 
«I-B^  W.370.Sm.ML 
d^Bomh,  rill  638,  «Sa 
Bnniii  el-'Ai«b,  4«8. 
BoitTtt,  tt  KoTat  Ba^n. 
Bntia,  Pkiana  imMMika.  84,  869. 
cl-Bcnanf;  plMio,  105,  107,  lOS,  100,  UdL 

S4L 
rl-BDTci4>li.  V  D»n>Mr»it,  4S0. 
ei-Ba<ni<Mi.  oear  Uiblah,  WT. 
fiCijimtlil;,  103. 


Chiftliti,  nil.  TorkUb,  364. 


ed-DahBi,  ■ridsc'  430,  43a 
lUharel-AJiiDsr,  rill  428. 
IJnliar  el-liIu'Ufa,  peak,  &47. 

DuDon,  ria  B8,  103,  104. 

Uamuc,  Ht.  Gr.  Tauipai,  Aofwjpai,  3biv- 

ro,  ZioBiinu,  SO.  .14.    VilL  84. 
Doniil,  pr.  a.  Ukiiiel,  li3. 
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D&r  ZdnBn,  Till.  495. 
Diniya,  till.  R8*. 
Daua.i>r.  o.  las'.    W«W,  326, 
Damneh,  fi/i,«ra,  292.  298. 
Debfiiieh.  Hub   itoknifi,  340. 
Dcnieh,  F.  1S3. 
eJ-Deidetwh,  hill,  107,  109. 
Deir,  'conveut." 

*d-D«r,  F  3  a. 

^■Ptn,Jabali-jileaitt  SI9. 

Peir  Ab&i,  vUL  IGt,  135. 

Drir  Aba  Htimeii).  S09,StO. 

Deir  Abu  Me.h'nl,  141. 

IWrel-Alnnur.  vill.  530. 

Drir 'Ammia,  Till.  Gl. 

Deir  el-A»'ad,  rilL  78.  79. 

D«lr  el-'A*liiyir  vill.  435,  *3T  iq.  486,  *89. 

Deit«Mt«iiut,^;d. 

Dsir  DrluTTi,  Till.  582. 

Dpir  Dawuii,  vilL  290. 

Deir  E).tirh,  tiU.  135. 

Deir  el-(>ha»(ln,  vill   \2a. 

Dtir  (ikniAl,  on  moDDt  GilbMh  337. 

Dtir  e!-Gh>li*l  .if  die Bakin,  601. 

Iteir  yauuT,  vill.  dS. 

Deir  el-ynV,!.,  vill.  SOL 

Deir  el  Hdko,  vill.  154. 

Deir  Hull,  conT.  600. 

Deif  JeruT,  vill.  290,  291. 

Deir  el-I\Kmr,  18,  21. 

Deir  likuiu'ibin,  599,  599. 

Deir  ^lun.  vill.  near  Tyre,  62. 

Deir  Kunuu,  Till  oa  the  Baroda,  474,  476, 

478. 
Deir  el-^ul'nh,  anc.  temple,  18,  14,  15. 
Deir  Mr.r  Mar.iii,  eic  cddt,  539,  640. 
JVir  MimiMf,  Till.  61,  373. 
Deirrl-Mi.klmllis.MnT.38. 
Heir  Mukurrln,  vill.  47S. 
Deir  yhcn.r,  vill.  V2»,  134. 
Deir  fa-Sirivfiu,  .W,  55,  58. 
Deir  ca-Suiiiii,  1!)H. 
Deir  TfiHi;  Vill.  141,  142. 
Dnir  ei-ZaliiTAiiT,  44. 
Deliiu,  vill   ::,. 
DerbCF-SJH.  ;;fl. 
DeTd;^r,  ».-ii  ?  r.rr, 
Dftdirah.  bro.>k,  372,  874,  395. 
Uertj,  vill.  4TI. 

od-lierui,  Ilniiei;  ring.  ed-Iler»ij,  8. 
phUier  el-'Omar,  82,  KG,  07,  109. 
Uhekwab,  piou.  alto  Zekweb,  494. 
Phuhiir  el-Hawa.  CfB. 
edh-Dhnndlieli,  vill,  383,  420,  481. 
Dibbarieh,  ruin,  128. 
DihMn.  Till.  a37.  388. 
Dibl,  TilL  Ui,  C3,  67. 
IHb»,  *ynip  of  grape*,  Heb.lSai,' honey,' 

40.    »ethgd  nt  making,  33l. 
DlTheb,  l)a,Aae,  393. 
Dhnua,  Till  43.'),  474. 
Dirliala,  tIIL  333. 
Dlyfin,  'cuDTeuta,'  452. 


iJiik.  /*>-*,  290. 
nutkiii^  'shop,"  18.83. 
Dnkw«h,  Tell,  446. 
nama.  Til).  449. 
Danimar,  Till.  4T4,  476. 
Dftra,  Ailnm,  279. 
DClris,  vilL  604. 
ed-Unweir,  W.  599. 
ed-Duweir,  rill.  44. 
ed-Duweir,  KhSn,  397. 
Daveir,  ruin,  2B9. 


Efry,  via  472,  478. 
EhedeD,  >ee  Kbden. 
Ehden,  or  Flbeden,  tOL  686,  587.    Not 

■raiir.  vill.  11!4. 
EiidJlr.  End6r,  EHdor,  340. 
Erdeh,  Till.  583. 
Erliiih,  ruin.  287. 
Kr<bi>r,  vill  61. 
'E>h  el-Gbftrib,  293. 
Ei(Qbl,  rill.  49,^, 
Eyiib,  Job,  346. 


Fahil,  PtWi,  321-324. 
Falimeh,  vill.  121,  123. 
Fakhr  ed-Din,  pr.  b.  493. 
Kalilj,  W.  42.-1,  42S,  492. 
Fumli,  W.  287,  288. 
Firah,  viU.  317,  318. 
y.^rTu,  \V.  nnd  plaia.  301,  802. 
f  aawlr  -cd-Delr,  inlctmitt.  F. 

ftW,  j'.72-S74. 
«1-Fcajcli,  tUI  1-tO,  14  ,  142. 
Felltib,  plur.  Fellahlri,    pe^uaotV  5C3. 
Ktmlcki'iinlch,  Gr  Ilinaici 

el-Fenu,'  Tell,  398,  401, 
Fer;-...iii,  vill.  124. 
Fer'iitft,  JrAT'/Fm.  114. 
terriiiv,  vill.  Ttt,  61. 
Farih  tl-Musa,  U04. 
Ketwu,  in  law  34. 
eW-lieh.  Till,  und  F.  474,  476. 


vill.  .^ 


.  3C2. 


i;s 


iiiduk,  F.  io  Anti- 


flMT  mSEX, 


QhUnh,  GUihh,  tOL  41. 

ri-GhSr,  Beb.  At^*^  198,  SH,  SW-SSK. 

Obndr,  iIt.  Sa,  SS. 
d-QbAfr,  •toU/S*. 

d-abUH-,  vm.  MO,  4U. 

GUtnb,  'nwi,'  W.  IH,  ISfl, 
d-Gbbb,  nppn  na  low«E,  abtb  U,  lA 

•i-fflioti^  Mm.  44C,  4aa 

ri^haweir,  pUn,  844. 
•l-GbOBbir,  Ai^  SOB, 


PaliUih,  Tffl.  aDdTd,  47, 46. 
HmbO,  Abd,  »•  KiAy  HtJtk. 

Q  .Ui,  T.  ra. 

Habtab,  tUL  1H  n. 

Qmddithah,  tOL  Bt 

•l-^kdhh,  or  tl-VMAO^  ^iBLtMitM. 

at-^adltbtb,  riD.  14& 

UtOMt,  tOL  69T. 

9«ftiyir,  »ni.  448. 

Hnifu,  Gr.  'Htf-i,  Si/a 

5ui!at('>n,  IV.  85,  101. 

el-Haiveh,  ruin.  288. 

el-^oj]  fur  el-I^,i^,  Qeb.  3n,  the  a 

camvDD  lo  Mrcca,  4S3,  4SB. 
Hqnr  eu-Xn~nliiv,  S4I,  843. 
^ukOrah,  vilL  679. 
^..Un,  vilL  and  W.  683. 
^nlbn.  Till.  578. 
ynltifil,  tf<iU>i(  278.  281  aq. 
Mamah,  /f.inWJl.  551. 
cl-Homim,  W.  312,  313. 
Dl-Hamma,  it-ll, 
^miil,  W.  6B. 
d-Humy,  Till.  4W,  474,  476. 
^auvtih,  vilL  69. 
^Inin,  viU.  Ii2 
I^'irat  Brit  Dabitl,  Till.  099. 
Hilrat  cl-Tarkin^ii,  564 
Hnrba'uia,  ni  viU.  65a 
Ij'.TM^i)s,  36.  37   38. 
Qarir,  W.  neur  Lrdda,  143. 
f^nrir,  W.  in  Anti^Lebuioa,  491. 
lHtU,Till.  57,  61. 
Miirifm,  W.  S99. 
^ama,  pr.  D.  329. 
e1-i.[:;rbiii;,  riv.  376,  38!),  390. 


«l-9Mr,  ▼.  ST8> 
Hi7>,  Tin.  B44. 
ia#n,TlIt.Stl,«UL 

^m^  414,44Ci. 

9ankd.'Antk  10.488. 

«*rfnh((brnw),B^8lL 

9»b  C>  Iw  tw4},  nda  aad  TU^  aOk  n. 

QAidiT  {«  ftr  plw),  not  Ater,  4QI. 


B^^lDah,  or  HaBfa?,  im. 

481,  *«a.^^ 
QriHbu,  W.  Md  F.  888. 
Habh,  M.  898, 401. 
Haihik,  ^B.  ST& 
•l^riiah,  tMk,  199. 


I^M,  tUL  tod  W.  49^  490. 


«au>%u% 


.  A««t8ia 

ffibUrtr^  ittt.  417. 

I^jnbfai,  W.  601. 

d-9H  TitL  STT. 

QlBBdi,  VOL  987; 

9uaD MkAwK  wMmnn,  iy»-inL 

aoaflMn  mil,  191,  ITS:     WmMb 

wdl«nUii^l84,MI^I8r 
d-Oimbdt,  -Ml,  81S. 
QttWah,  rain,  S88, 984. 
el-^i^eijell,  Tall,  316. 
Sujsir,  W.  64. 
el-MdIeh 

rep     . 

370.     Vhit  to, 

atreams,  394,  395.     Beb.  Mmm. 
Hftleb,  TilL  near  Tibmii,'6a. 
HQlhCil,  Ki;  yHlhOL 
^uinci",  TilL  685. 
Hilmin,  rill.  48. 
Humminb,  TilL  129. 
Uilmnias,  chick  pau,  630 
Hamar,  W.  291. 
ljumrs  W.  293. 

Tell,  310,  314. 
el-Hiimrafa,  vilL  51,  63. 
Qddk,  £Wm,  G.'.I'654,  66& 
(fiineidor,  rn.  viU.  558. 
Hfinio,  caatle,  ReHatf  370,  371. 
Harein-,  Till.  472,  478. 
Hfirj,  '  aiddle-bain,' 30. 
Huiiillfh,  vill.  448. 
el-Uannnl,  ria  540,  642, 644.— tCuDlf>  e<- 

HOrmul,  631,  5VyM3. 
HOrraweh,  tea  Tell  al-Barrlweh. 
Huoan,  vill.  267,  272,  3S4. 
«1-Huscinij^h,  Till  47H. 
el-tlu>n,  Unsn  al-Akrod,  tiMna,  SS6,  567, 

5152-667. 
el-^u>n,  TilL  6C4. 
^■Uiur  (I  for  DhaJ,  63,  63 
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Ibl,  Ibl  el-Pawa,  372,  873,  876. 

Ibn  Ma'an,  fortress,  843. 

Ibn  *Omeir,  distr.  145. 

Ibrahim,  Abraham. 

If  jim,  vill.  297. 

Ikrit,  viU.  66. 

Iksal,  Heb.  CkisMh,  ChendMh,  6r.  naXi£>^ 

Xaloth,  117,  840. 
Irbid,  Arbelj  Arbda,  342,  848. 
Iskanderiyeh,  Alexandro»<^ienej  628b 
Isma*il,  Ishmael,  pr.  n.  61. 
Ismail,  W.  164,  168. 


JUa,  282. 

el-JalH  Kiil'at,  193. 

J&Kid,  brook,  836,  888. 

Jamia*,  vilL  577. 

JfimAs,  W.  582. 

Ja*iineb,  861. 

Jaura,  vill.  271. 

eUJnuzeh,  riv.  699. 

Jeba',  Oeba,  288. 

Jeba',  vill.  north  of  N&boliu,  132. 

Jeba'a,  viU.  87,  38,  41. 

JeVah,  Gibeah  of  Jndah,  288,  284. 

Jebatha,  Gabaiha,  118. 

Jebel,  *  mountain. 

el-Jebel,  distr.  77. 

el-Jedid,  bridge,  576. 

Jedin,  W.  and  castle,  67,  90,  108. 

Jeditheh,  vill  496. 

Jediir,  Gedar,  282,  283. 

Jefat,  Jotapata,  104,  106,  106,  107. 

Jehar,  W.  276. 

Jeida,  vill  118. 

el- Jeidur,  distr.    Heb.  Jetur,  Gr.  'IrovfMi/a, 

Iturea,  445. 
JeiyAs,  vill  136. 
Jelbon,  see  Jilbon. 
Jelkamiks,  vill  814. 
el-Jemal,  W.  37a 
Jemmala,  vill  146. 
Jen&r,  fara.  813. 

Jentn,  Ofneea,  En-Gannim,  116,  887. 
Jer&r,  128 
JerjA'a,  vill  42  sq 
cl-Jerm,  F.  821. 
Jerm  el-Manz,  821. 
Jermuk,  W.  and  vill  48,  60,  61. 
JermCik,  M.  and  vill  72,  76,  77. 
Jer6d,  plain,  448,  474. 
Jett,vill  124. 

Jezz4r,  *  butcher,'  83,  97,  98. 
Jezzin,  vill  86. 
Jib'it,  294. 
Jibbein,  vill  66. 

JilV)n,  Gilboa,  M.  and  m.  vill.  314,  887. 
^lyiilieh,  Galffidis,  186,  188,  189. 
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Jimzn,  Ginuo,  148. 

Jins  Safiit,  vill  186. 

Jinsinfya,  vill.  87. 

Jirjis,  George,  478,  492. 

el-jish,  Gush  ffalab,  Gitcala,  69,  72. 

Jisr  el-Abyad,  660,  570. 

Jiar  el- As  wad,  560,  670. 

Jisr  Benat  Ya'kob,  362,  864. 

Jisr  el-Hajr,  *  stone  bridge,'  natural,  610, 

611. 
Jisr  el-K44y,  21. 
Jisr  Ka'kalyeh,  68. 
Jisr  el-Kam&r,  561. 
Jisr  KhiWeU,  49. 

el-J!yeh,  Neby  Yiknas,  Porphytwn^  86. 
Jobar,  vill  469. 
el-Jtfait,  W.  684. 
Jubb  Jentn,  vill  426. 
Jnbb  Yusof,  Kh&n,  846,  861. 
Jubbata,  via  401.  406. 
Jndeideh,  vill  near  Ji.<ir  Ka'katjeh,  64. 
Jadeideh,  near  Beit  Ilfa,  887. 
Jndeideh,  of  Meij  'AyAn,  876,  887,  888. 
Jndeideh,  on  the  Barada,  476. 
Jndeideh,  in  Anti-Lebanon,  489,  490. 
Jndeidet  el-Khas,  vill.  461. 
Jndeita,  vill.  818. 
Jnmeijimeh,  vill  56,  68. 
JAn,  vill.  near  Sidon,  86. 
JAn,  in  W.  el-'Ajam,  448. 
juneib,  vill  128,  184. 
Jiirat  Biirsha,  vill  676. 
J&iish,  vill  296. 
Jumeiya,  42,  44. 
JAsieh,  conmi.  J&sy,  ano.  Paraditiu^  644, 

666. 
JClsieh,  comm.  Jiisy,  mod.  644 


K 


el-Ka'a.  vill.  637,  644. 

Kabr  el-'Am&likah,  287 

el-Kabu,  viU.  267,  284. 

Kab61,  vill  88. 

Kab6n,  W.  281. 

kaddltha,  vill  78.    ' 

el-Kadisha,  ♦the  holy,'  riv.  683,  684,  6^6 

*  687,  697,  698. 
Pim  el-Harmul,  640. 
Kaimon,  see  Tell  Kaim6u. 
kaituleh,  vill  41.  * 
ka'ka'iyeh,  vill  63. 
kakon,  viU.  124. 
Kanobin,  see  Deir  Kan(^btn. 
kalabat  el-Mezzeh,  M.  444. 
Kalamiin,  M.  444,  474. 
cl-Kamar,  bridge,  561. 
Kamid  el-Lauz,  vill.  426 
Kamu  a  el-II&rmul,  see  H&rmnl 
Kana,  vill.  near  Tyre,  Ktmah,  62. 
kana,  Cana  o/GatiUe,  108. 
JK:4nah,  Kanak,  W.  186,  189. 
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el-^mntamli,  tHI.  61,  GE,  E8. 
Kin,  perh.  Karelia,  GS7. 

^Brtabm  rill.  6011. 

el-Klinmljeli,  nv.  SO. 

Kn^yfin,  M.  M4,  «9.  470,  *T*. 

Kii'yfiD,  rafn,  SSi,  968.  ,     . 

Ksbma,  vill.  il9,  433.  US. 

Ka^Hb,  rDl.  neaur  'AbUln,  104. 

Ksukuli,  Gtlvoirol'tbvcni»ulera,<UVU4, 


r.  et-TMm,  sw. 
Kukabs  AbB 'AnlMb,  419. 
Krtn,  nlo,  Bit. 
SiMh  *aL  61,  S2. 

•Utfdr,  THwhi,  IkMuw,  STf]  NW;  WS^ 
S60,  STB,  SSS. 

ied<^  Uk<  oC  Mw^im^  S40,  W7. 
bflr,  CSbpMB,  lU. 

K*'AbbMi,lSB. 
K(ft  AbU,  Tia  SIS,  SU,  S9(k 
Kcfr'lnfa,  TJIL  n. 
MA  'Amta,  fflL  818,  ML 
K^B>ita,niIn,IML 
EAm^im,(»,  90,10,11. 
Kifr  Dlni*,  ^D.  4S8. 
KBfrFU6t,rilL87,8S. 
bfr^anlm,  *ffl.  888,  «& 
-  Kafr  Uto,  ria  584. 
Kefrgatu,ndB,ia». 
Elr^^>D»w,  riILM8. 
Kefi-  Jaai.  rill.  M. 
Kefr  Jerrah,  vill.  37. 
Kift  Kaddilm,  vilU  IM. 
Ken-  Knsim,  rill.  ISn,  140. 
Kefr  ksDun  not  Conn,  108,  109,  112. 
Kefr  Kily,  viU.  373. 
Kelr  KAd,  Q^iitroofKi,  121,  122. 
Kefr  t:fik,  rill.  43.3,  434. 
Kerrcl-Lebad.TiU.12G,  126. 
KeTr  Malik,  vill.  291. 
Kefr  MendB,  rilL  I0»,  IIL 
Keir  Millcsb,  37. 
kefr  MUbky,  or  EclV  Miahkeh,  426,  427, 

4:^9 
KetV  Nita,  290. 
Kefr  lUsb,  rilL  574. 
E(efr  Ki^mmuo,  vill.  125. 
Ktl'r  Sa'ab,  vUL  6B7. 
Kvtr  Satja,  Amipalni,  136,  188,  139. 
Kefr  Sabt,  341. 
Kefr  Sa'rid,  vill.  575.       , 
Kefr  Sblma,  riU.  21, 
Kefr  ShUba,  vill.  3SS,  414,  416. 
Kefr  Tliiilth,  ruin,  13G. 
Kefr  Tilinit,  rilL  61. 
Kefr  Yasbit,  rill.  684. 
Kefr  Yisii;  vill.  630. 
Kefr  Zebad,  vtlL  500. 
Kefr  Zeit,  vLll.  478. 
Kcfra,  rilL  Gl. 
Ko&eh,  rilL  664. 


«MCalb,'tlwte,'riibJ 
Balb  Qmin,  IC  8L 


84S,  UT. 

SidUbm,  Tm.  87, 88. 

K«m9^ddah,HILfei 

K»rm  'A^,  riiL.878. 

Etnamu,  niolMS  68IL 

KmU;  i^  jtaMMlf  BS,  5& 

E^d*,  Cki^ta,  U^  lU,  181. 

Ewmwio,  dUr.  Slfl. 

(MMwdi,  Tin.  444.  ' 

il-Ehatt,8eL 

KUIM,  W.  5S8k  IS*,  MKk 

•UKhAl«r«)H  V.  Ml. 

tl-Tniiiinh.  Ttfn.  >T» 

IThh  glmlili.  r>  IfhnlMi.  HMm, 

ZUnMAAMa,  488^  488. 

8]italllmb,844. 

—. — ._^  w.  ««. 


KUilMt  ««8r  (ate f^),  SL 

Ehiibat  J«nd^  SBl.  ' 

Khirbet  Ktna,  aee  KSoa.  ' 

Khirb('tKbani!s,.2T3. 

Khirbet  el-Ku^'. 

Khirbet  M^i,  30B. 

Kbirbel  Mimla,  80. 

Ehirbet  KuK  vill.  428,  429, 

Khirbet  Seltioleh,  81,  82. 

Khirbet  ?.ilini,  56,  57, 

Khirbet  Sb^ir,  42. 

Khirbet  Yanuli,  58. 

Khirbet  YaniiD,  297. 

Khirbet  el-Yohud,  267. 

Khiyam,  TilL  373,  388. 

el-Khiidr,  St.  George,  vU).  274,  386. 

Khiildu,  HiJdiat,  see  Khan  Khnlda. 

Khuld-h,  Till.  14S,  154. 

KhQlladiyeb,  W.  and  Tell,  110,  113. 

KhfiUet  ei-Werdeh,  W,  68,  67, 

Khf,l'™^  plur.  of  Khttlweh,  q,  v. 

KliAlwat  el-Biya4,  381,  382,  418, 

Khalweb,  Dnice  cbnpe^  20,  34,  SSL 

Khillwet  e.-Kufeir,  rilL  882. 

KbuNeie8,riU.  113. 

KhurSib  er-liini,  287. 

Kburaibeb,  Khureibeh,  Tell,  Baart  SGi 

Kliiirbeh,  see  Khirbeb. 

el-KhQrdela,  bridge,  43,  378, 

Kbureibeb,  see  KLuraibeh. 

Khureibeh,  rill,  near  eUQofD,  664, 

Khnreibeh,  rilL  and  W.  m  W.  M-Teim,  416 

Khnreibet  d-Jondy,  viU.  577. 
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Khnreuh,  min  and  W.  139. 

Khnrwa'ah,  F.  413,  416. 

Khi^sh&beh,  W.  898,  402,  408,  405. 

Klinshneh,  W.  806,  807,  318. 

Khutweh,  387. 

Kibln,  Kibleh,  ♦niche  of  prayer,'  186,  276. 

el-Kibleh,  'the  Bouth,'  460,  461. 

KilklUeh,  vill.  136,  138. 

kayn,  vilL  421. 

Kinneserin,  497. 

el-K!Beh,  116. 

KisAn,  Tell,  103. 

el-Kor&n,  456. 

K&kVa,  363. 

el-Kubab,  vilL  143,  144. 

Kfibalan,  viU.  296. 

ivi^barah,  Gabara,  86,  86,  87. 

kub&tieb,  KubAtijeh,  120,  121. 

kubb'EUaa;  viU.*  496. 

kfibbeh,  ruin,  289. 

kiibbet  en-Nun-,  Wely,  468. 

ki^bbet  R&hil,  273. 

Kttbbet  Seijur,  Wely  and  prospect^  469, 

470  473 
Kubeibeh,  vill.  148,  161. 
kdbosh,  W.  314,  316. 
Ki'ibrikhah,  vill  66. 
knbfir  el-'AmaUkah,  287. 
knbur  Isra'in,  287. 
kufeir,  vilL  382. 
Kuleir  Yabfls,  vill.  490,  491. 
K6fin,  vill.  216,  282. 
Kola',  M.  685. 
ktiirat,  vill.  61,  388. 
Kula'at  T uweiy,  288. 
K61'ah,  ♦  castle.' 
Kulason,  ruin,  292. 
Kiil'at  el-'Ain,  140. 
kdrat  Bustra,  ruin,  414,  416. 
kcirat  Ibn  Fureih.  306,  818. 
kfirat  Jeadal,  vUl.  448. 
Karat  Meeyud,  673. 
kul'at  el-Mudik,  ApameOf  660. 
karat  er-MbH  306,  308,  818. 
karat  Shema',  62,  66. 
Kulaweih,  66. 

Kulei'at,  vilL  near  the  coast,  677. 
kulerat,  vill.  in  Kesraw&n,  616. 
kuleileh,  116. 

kdlonia,  ];<[ulonieh,  Gr.  KouX^r,  CUbn,  168. 
kfily,  vill.  141. 
JKAmieh,  vilL  337-889. 
Kflna,  vill.  604. 
kuniit,  vilL  698. 
Kuneifidh,  62. 
Knueiseh,  see  Keniseh. 
el-Kuneiyiseh,  ra.  vill.  668. 
Kunuabeh,  vill.  426. 
kunweir,  vilL  698. 
kur,  via  134. 
Kikrah,  min,  67. 

^arawa,  tract  in  6b6r,  298,  802. 
^Arawa,  W.  140. 


Knrein,  castle,  66. 

el-Kureiyeh,  vflL  37. 

Knriet  el-'Enab,  Kityath-jearim,  166,  167. 

Kuriet  I^aj^a,  134,  136. 

Kuriet  Jit,  GUta,  134. 

Knriet  es-Sa*ideh,  267,  284. 

el-Kurkmneh,  nun,  317. 

Kiim  §urtabeh,  293,  294,  317,  318. 

el-Kfim,  W.  near  the  coast,  63,  66,  77,  90. 

el-Kum,  W.  in  Anti-Lebanon,  484,  488, 

489 
Kiir'An,  ^.  424,  426. 
kiirun  Hatttn,  *  horns  of  H.'  342. 
Kuryetein,  vill.  449. 
Kusbur,  ruin,  282. 
Knseiyeh,  vilL  600. 

Kufeir,  i-ill.  near  Jisr  Ka*ka*!yeh,  64,  66. 
el-KuFeir,  m.  vill.  near  Damascus,  449. 
IKuFeir,  vilL  near  Ribleh,  644. 
el-kusis,  Dukkan,  18,  33. 
Kiisis,  Tell,  113.  114— W. 290. 
ku8ku^vm.  113,  114. 
kuFr  ^umm&rah,  429. 
kuw  el-M&liti,  306,  307. 
kustul,  168. 
kntaifeh,  444. 

kftweh,  nat.  bridge,  421,  422-424. 
el-Knzheiya  (K?  h?),  Burck.  Kashheya, 

686. 


el-Lfidikfyeh,  Gr.  Aoo^dcoio,  LaodkeOy  82. 

LaU,  vill.  426. 

Laseh,  vilL  609. 

el-L4tran,  ruin,  160,  161. 

Lauz,  W.  363. 

el-Ledd&n,  riv.  392. 

Lebweh,  Libo,  632  sq. 

Lebweh,  F.  and  riv.  632,  637,  688,  689. 

Lejjun,  Leffio,  Megiddo,  116,  117, 11& 

Lib'ah,  vill.  37,  38. 

Libbeiya,  vilL  426. 

LibnAn,  Lebanon^  M.  631. 

Lifta,  Lifteh,  viU.  169. 

el-LitAny,  Leontes,  riv.  43, 49, 68, 886-887, 

421,  428,  424. 
Liwa,  stream,  461. 
Liibieh,  viU.  341. 

Ludd,  Heb.  Lod,  Gr.  A^Sa,  l^dda,  142, 143 
Luhh&m,  fam.  163. 
LuFsih,  vm.  421. 
Luweizany,  F.  889. 
Luweizeh,  vilL  389. 


M 


el-Maghazel,  *  the  spindle,'  630. 
Biakhmel,   or  M&khmel,    not    a  general 

name  for  northern  Lebanon,  693. 
el-Makhrud,  304,  317. 
el-Ma^ikb,  rain,  319. 


MU-^  M.  444, 47Bt 

*.irii|hiii,f*Lia 


Ufa  a»ikb  rf  PiAi*.  IML 
IUrTBUkaonv«S4.. 

llH'aH  <ffl.  Ui^  (in. 
IMsbfa,  TiD.  a«  W.  Ht. 


Ib^,  pr.  n.  Ua 
MMo,  tOL  «,  S7a 

NMs  Tin.  Mt  <£aib^  8L  ' 

lfa<k  riH  *Mt  of  At  fHhk,  Mt 
4>lfa»^tei  >bW,  sal 
HaAly,  Anbi,  SO^  au^  KM,  «>■• 
Ml^,  m.  ML 
lf4inBUH,fi01. 
4-lhDt,  'd>^'  rir.  U;  18,  SL 
Hun,  V.  SSI. 
HedCikhah,  vill.  429. 

Meidaii,  io  Darauciu,  154,  466,  4C8,  470. 
■Meifidhun.  t;11.  G1. 
Karlia,  if  ana.  73. 
HeihJba,  vill  CIO. 
Heie,  Meiid-Jebel,  369.    ' 
MeithclCin.  W.  >i>d  Kbio,  489. 
«1-Mejuni'a,  bridge,  340. 
Mejdel,  Magii^  344. 
Hejdcl,  Magdiil-itma,  295. 
Mtgdel  'Aii>r,  vill.  428,  429,  492-496. 
Hejd«l  l^Ilii>,  425. 
Hiydcl  KerCim,  vilL  86. 
Miydel  eab-iihems,  401. 
Migilel  Silim.  vill.  66. 
Hqdel  Y&ba,  vill.  140. 
H«idd  Yfto,  vilL  87. 
Hgdel  ZAn,  tiU.  62,  66. 
el-Mekr,  vitl.  630. 
Mekwh,  Till.  496,  600. 
Melik,  W.  109,  110,  lis. 
HsUUiali,  K.  363,  864. 
HeUul,  tp«cie4of<«k,917. 
MctiaiD,  r«d  cok,  894. 
Menb^,  F.  447. 
Meulu,  vill.  471,  472,  474. 
el-Meogj,  niin,  116. 
Menviirali,  vill.  S78. 


ct-Meij.  in  Vm  B^^  41 

Hcij  'Atos.  dWr.  M^  STikan 

H«j  Bi^,  87. 

tbrj  Ibo  ^OtHir,  Its,  Ittt  Wk 

Mnj  v!-Miii.  400. 

M«i  StwnaJcl^  425. 

sj«j  y.ib7.  wa 

d-iteijaath,  outlt,  391. 

Merrfuk.  rain,  i7B.  383. 

d-Uerk^,  aide,  40* 

Hfrktbrb.  tiH  55. 

Her^j,  'Dicadoini,'  pinr.  rflfa^^Kl 

UcTTunfai,  T«  1,  6S,  65. 

HtMjj,  dLii7  hoiue,  39a 

Metaidrb,  «iU.  5TS. 

HnVbi'inh,  tOL  421. 

M«hh«l,  Wflj,  37S,  391 

(1-Ue<bbed,  tOL  IDS. 

HrtlwUsb,  ring.  MatMwar,  M,  U. 

d-Hfln,  disir.  16. 


VOL  CMt  of  N'>b>  9dft, « 


Mmti'ii^  riP. . 

ri-M— 1,  ilL  411.  442. 

«frftr,TaLa6,M,B7,  U*L 

lUtiiir,  tUL  164,  ISS. 

el-Uil^  W.  114. 

MttDbi,  TilL  362. 

Miala,  282. 

etUnyeh,  Shin,  S44.  . 

Mirb  Kefr  Sfi)^U)(7el><  '^  ■**- 

el-.Min-,  viU.  138,  14a 

MlryuDln,  Ke  MtTyanJB, 

Muhk,  W.  426. 

e1-Miakt;eb.  'the  munr,'  SSL 

Miyeh  w^-Mljeh,  vUL  3S,  87. 

MiijnrB,  riU.  S8S. 

Ma'a^ijamijeh,  W.  73,  884. 

eUMu'HJjijeh,  Tell,  810,  314,  830. 

el-Mu'all^Ui,  '  the  nupeDdsd,'  tiD.  Daal 

tbs  cout,  34. 
el  Mu'sllak^  vill.  n«r  Zlhleb,  49S. 
el-Mndtthnireh,  Till.  136. 
e]-Madui<rnrfth,  F.  344. 
Mdd.-.7«,  TitL  486. 
al-Mnflhiiyir,  vilL  2!)2. 
Mngh^r,  vill.  Mearalif  79,  6a 
UnifaAr,  vilL  w«>t  of  the  ^fileb,  882. 
Mugblnt  BAnii*,  407. 
UngLirat  er-Raliib,  enc.  conv.  839. 
Mugbiribeh,  'wcstarD  ArHcuu,'  186,  189 
el-Moghd^beb,  tIIL  at:.  87. 
el-Mugboiii^eb,  viil.  aii<<  W.  602,  603,  609 
Mnghr  eQ-Nmnar,  Tell,  863. 
Mn^oiditbeb,  tiU.  437,  428,  429. 


Mvitii 


.my,  a 


Motiaiteh,  for  Mohitididieb,  42S,  4S9. 

MuJwibIb,  vilL  369. 

Mi^eddn',  rain  and  W.  81S,  SS7. 

Mnjoidil,  via  113. 

•l-Mo^f  eh,  riT.  566,  EST. 
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MukhmAa,  Mkhnuuh^  289. 

Mukhmel,  see  Makhmel. 

Mukhna,  plain,  132,  135,  298,  801. 

el-Mukubrit,  stream,  448,  451. 

el-Mukfitta*,  riv.  Kishm,  114,  116,  116. 

el-Mulebbis,  vilL  140. 

el-MuDei^irah,  vill.  603. 

el-Muiitar,  362. 

el-Muruijat,  Kh&n,  495. 

MuriissuP,  vUL  389 

Musheirifeh,  vill.  near  l^eff^eh,  118. 

Musbeirifeh,  vUl  on  W.  Eh4Ud,  559. 

Mushmush,  vill.  119. 

MupJ^arah,  293. 

Mupfin,  W.  121,  126. 

el-Mu^iiiT,  W.  283,  284. 

Mntesellim,  see  el-Mntsellim. 

el-Mutsellbn,  *  governor,*  Tell,  116,  117. 

el-Mutiilleh,  vill.  372,  373. 

el-Muzciri'ab,  vill.  east  of  Renthieh,  141. 

Muzeiri^tih,  W.  near  Beit  Ummar,  282. 


N 


N&blus,  vnlg.  for  N&bnlos. 

Nabulus,  Neapdia,  Shechemj  127-188,  299, 

300.       Abundance   of   water,    299. 

Mounds  of  ashea,  299. 
Nahleh,  vill.  628,  529. 
Nahr,  'river.* 

Nahr  Auwaly,  riv.  Bosirmus,  86,  37. 
Nahr  Burid,  682,  683. 
Nuhr  Ibrahim,  riv.  Adonia,  601,  606,  609. 
Nahr  el-Kelb,  Ia/cus^  basin,  609,  610.   Pass, 

12,  13.     Inscriptions  and  sculptures, 

617-624. 
Nahr  Na'mjin,  Belus,  88,  102,  104. 
Nahr  Resha'in,  684. 
Nahr  Rubin,  152. 
en-Kukikrah,  R4s,  62,  66. 
en-Nakfirah,  vill.  127. 
Na*mun,  see  Nahr  Na'mAn, 
en-Xa*meh,  Deir  en-N.  84. 
Narabeh,  Tell,  126. 
Na?if,  pr.  n.  419. 
Na^r,  W.  near  Kefr  Bir*im,  72. 
Naj'ir,  W.  near  Daumeh,  295. 
Nu'i^rah,  Persian  wheel,  551. 
en-Na'urah,  vill.  337,  339. 
Nawa'imeh,  W.  290. 
Neba*,  'fountain.* 
Neba'  *Anjar,  498  sq. 
Neba'  el-'Ariis,  574. 
Neba'  el-*Asal,  610. 
Neba*  el-yasbany,  378. 
Neba'  el-Leben,  610. 
Neba*  el-Mddineh,  50. 
Neba*  Shemsin,  600. 
Neba'  Shukkah,  61. 
en-Nebit,  'Ain,  687,  595. 
Ncbutiyeh  el-Foka,  44,  48. 
Nobutiyeh  et  Tahta,  44,  48. 
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Nebk,  vilL  452,  634. 

Neby,  'prophet' 

Neby  *Aly  et-Tahir,  Wely,  44. 

Neby  Bayazid,*  802. 

Neby  Bel'in,  298,  301. 

Neby  Danial,  148. 

Neby  Habll,  Abel,  Wely,  481. 

Neby  Ismail,  105. 

Neby  Mmdau,  Tell,  Laodioea,    554,  565, 

567. 
Neby  Mishy,  87. 
Neby  'Othman,  Wely,  538. 
Neby  §afv,  44. 
Neby  Sa'ld,  105,  108,  110. 
Nebv  Sainwil,  159. 
Neby  Shit,  Seth,  viU.  501,  502,  608. 
Neby  Sijud,  44. 
Neby  Sufa,  viU.  426,  426. 
Neby  thary,  Wely,  141. 
Neby  Yiknas,  34,  36  ;  see  el-Jiyeh. 
Neby  Yiinas,  ^t  ^alh^il,  281. 
Neby  Za'iir,  vill.  496,  498. 
Nejemeh,  M.  292. 
Nejha,  vlU.  444. 
Nemiir,  'panthers,'  W.  414. 
Nezleh,  vilL  124. 
Niha,  vill.  37. 
Nirarin,  341. 
Nulif,  vilL  78,  79. 
Nuhhfilin,  viU.  284. 
N&^b,  ruin,  844. 
Nuns,  340. 

Nu^airiyeh,  people  and  M.  890,  557. 
en-Nii?r,  *  victory,'  458. 


el-'Oreimeh,  vill.  575. 

'Othman,  pr.  n.  633. 

'Othmun  yazfiry  (z  for  Dha),  Wely,  401. 

el-Ozeir,  viU.  106,  108.  ' 


R 


Rafaniyeh,  Raphanea,  578. 

Raf  idh,  vill.  429. 

Rafidia,  Rufidieh,  vilL  128,  188. 

Ralmb,  310,  314,  329. 

er-Rahhauiych,  338. 

Ra'ith,  vUL  601. 

er-Rilm,  or  er-Ran,  lake,  Pkiala,  899,  400 

er-Ram,  Ritmah  of  Benjamin,  287. 

Rameh,  Ramah  of  Asher,  63  sq. 

Rameh,  Ramah  of  NaphtAli,  78,  79. 

Rameh,  near  Hebron,  279. 

Itamin,  vilL  126,  127. 

Ramleh,  142,  146,  161. 

er-Raii,  Birket,  see  er-R4m. 

er-lius,  vill.  135. 

lias  el-Abyad,  Prom,  alburn^  44,  62,  65,  90 

Ras  el-Ahmar,  yiU.  69. 


Bbil->Ab,DattTWBB: 
Ui  <1-'AId,  imu  'yifk,  IMl 
Sb  d-'AiOcfa.  878.  ' 

er-Bi*  B4'a]b«k,  Omm,  SSt-CBr. 


Bfa 


^STS.  . 


Bk  d-Fan"!,  SOS.     ' 

BliJadnh,aS. 

Bt^VMit: -HO.  ItB.     VritlMateBb 

.Btad-HvtiLi^IB. 
BU«n-Nikinl>,  &dk  7>r«nM,  6«;  77, 
89,  Ml 


Bii  Ss'iflTah,  81. 

BlihelTi,  Tin.  879, 480,  Ul, 

Bliheiy«t  el-FoUifa,  (<■  K.  ATakh-Oat^ 

Bni4  AtHi  d-KtUini,  W.  117. 

Iteinii,  V.  615. 

Sentbuil],  I'm  lit.     ' 

Reduln,  Nilu^  U4. 

Baduuh,  W  992. 

Bmbi  «l-M«daA,  TflL  881. 

BtMoQ,  Amk^m,  S61. 

KMfy,  W.  140,  9ML 

Blblah,  JNUri,  MS-M6. 

Hdriuth,  Tell,  StOL  SlBw 

El^  •  mTTlle,-  ]£  87,  4^  U;  Ml. 

RuhrJih,  W.  S7^  889. 

Bflbwi,  W.  88. 

Bnbeinh,  W.  »a 

«r-R6b^7«b,  W.  848, 841 

RnhnilKh,  vilL  448. 

RukliMi.  temple,  43l>,  436.' 

Him,  vill.  aT,  38,  89. 

er-RumHv.vill.  602.608. 

RAmaii,  Utima,  108,  110. 

er-R6iui'li,  'Ain,  601. 

Rameikh,  vitL  8S. 

RuideiBli,  vilL  68. 

Ramt..,  vill.  44. 

Rftoiin  iin,  min,  14S. 

Bamiiiiiiieli,  BinmOB,  106,  110 

Rdidid  t>,  Ammon,  290. 

Eflrov,  '  UreBk,"  80, 125. 

Kuweis  vill.  103,  104. 

Roweis,  Nebii',  60S. 

RnweiKt  KOm,  37,  88. 


gttbineh,  rill.  449. 

SBbir:u 

S.'idik  vi 


1,448. 


t-my,  pr.  o.  14a 
&«au,,  viiL  576. 
gifetl,  .-iTiif  72,74. 
^afud.  >  !ll.  nenr  Tibnln,  58. 

tUitj,  •<■•.■  Biuj  ^Mifs. 
Bhil,  ]■■.  471. 
Siliil,  'loiitVgi. 
Saiii!,  ■  pluin/  490,  491. 
SohU  Juilvideh,  489,  490,-491. 


Si^,  V.  SOL 


UUt,  atMk,  MA,  810,  81%  IM. 

>ito,455. 

bhr,  810,  <ll.  «14. 


8iHm,  Tin.  117,  119.- 
SUm,  WtdT,  SIS. 

SiOmen  d-l-iriv,  w«ir,  US,  jml 

SuRiiiijiih.  mill,  330. 

SuAk,  tea  SeaSk. 

Stkobr.  vilL  aod  fartr.  132.  SOS,  304. 

Stria,  3</rft,  ini,  1S3,  156. 

Sb'm',  Till.  ne,ir  Kofr  Bir"!!!!,  68,  09,  IX 

SoW,  in  W.  .UN\jiini,  447. 

««-.5ira«,-,ii*li,  Till.  »n,  r,8. 

Selriittieh,  SiTntii,  aamma,  1!G,  128. 

.'sintark,  lot,  lUb  Ul.  Ut, 

r.  or  SiMlnr,  Z«*m,  JtSOl       • 
oniK,  tUL  78,  8L     . 
Sd7ftr,M>«t[llbb>tS4rfe. 

Setomeh,  pr.  D.  129. 
Selb![,niin,  144. 
Selhab,  ruin,  306,  308. 
Seliftiiieh,  W.  78,  SO,  81,  842,  844. 
Seluiy.  W.  .14. 
SelwttD,  Siloam,  189. 
Semtkch,  viiL  .^76. 
SemmnviiHeh,  Till  577. 
S«mmAiiie!i,  Hbaoniai,  113. 
S«ma'y,  vill.  72,  75,  77. 


<n!k,  I 


■-38. 


Seraiyib,  W.  nnd  brook,  4IS. 

Serar,  vilL  676. 

S«rbab,  vill.  37,  38,  42. 

Seribbin,  vilL  and  W.  61,  63. 

Seireniln,  Tell,  344. 

Sha'Rb,  W.  78,  81,  82,  86,  ST.— TOL  67 

Shn'od,  vilL  aH^. 

Sbab,  distr.  C6. 

eib-Slin'ib,  W.  21,  83. 

Shair,  W.  12.'>,  126,  134,  186. 


h-Slia-i 


1,600. 


Shabfit,  W.  .V.)3. 

eBh-Sh.ifuli,  ciiKtle,  566. 

ShaTut,  vill.  2R6. 

wh-Sh  .gimr.  disiT.  77,  78,  629,  680, 

e»h-Sh,k,  Tdt,  329. 

Gsh-Sb^iD.  IbiiiiHaciu,  468. 

Shjiin.  H'.  3H1. 

Sharahmariu,  TiU.  676. 
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mlt-Sh^h,  distr.  575. 

Shebnih,  VV.  609. 

Shefa  *Omar,  vill.  108. 

Shehab,  fam.  431. 

Shehtm,  W.  and  vilL  86,  87. 

esh-Sheikh,  *  the  aged,  the  elder.' 

esh-Sheikh,  Jebel,  Mount  Hermon^  48,  68, 

376,  879,  400,  426  sq.  431  aq.     Two 

summits,  48,  379. 
Sheikh  'Aiyush,  Wely  and  bridge,  676. 
Sheikh  'Aly,  W.  134. 
Sheikh  Bureik,  viU.  lia 
Sheikh  Daud,  W.  826. 
Sheikh  Ghlnim,  Wely,  29a 
Sheikh  Hasan,  Tell,  829. 
Sheikh  Hazaib,  Wely,  394. 
Sheikh  Khudr,  Wely,  406,  408,  409. 
Sheikh  Muhammed,  vill.  677,  678. 
Sheikh    *Othmfin    ^&zAry  (z    for    Dha), 

Wely,  401. 
Sheikh  Sulim,  Wely,  316. 
Sheikh  Salmon  el-F&risy,  see  Salin6n. 
Sheikh  Shaleh,  viU.  127. 
Sheikh  Tuba,  vill.  678.    • 
Sheikh  Yafiiry,  Wely,  400. 
Sheikh  Yusuf,  Tell,  396. 
Sheizar,  Abulf.  see  Sey&r. 
Shcliili,  vill.  674. 
Shemiseh,  vilL  426. 
Shcmlun,  vill.  21. 
Shemmas,  W.  39. 
Shemsin,  Ncba',  600. 
J-herufttt,  vill.  266. 
Shcrak,  W.  134. 
Shcrar,  W.  340. 
ShibX  or  Shiba*,  W.  876,  879,  416.— VOL 

379,  405,  407,  414,  416. 
Shilban,  vill.  44. 
Shiyiikh,  vill.  276,  283. 
Shuf,  distr.  633. 
Shftfeh,  vill.  134. 
Shukheit,  W.  283,  284. 
esh-Shukit",  castle,  48  sq.  68. 
Shiikifeth-Thaur,  496. 
Shfikin,  vill.  44,  61,  66. 
esh-Shukk,  W.  and  rain,  809. 
Shukrah,  \\\\.  68. 

esh-Shurkiych,  *  the  east,'  450,  45L 
esh-Shurky,  gate,  466. 
Shfittah,  337,  339. 
Shuwalik,  vill  37. 
Shuwelkeh,  vill.  284. 
Shuweir,  vill.  616. 
Shuweiya,  vilL  882,  419. 
Si'a,ruin,  21)1. 
Sib*al,  vill.  585. 
Sid  Pahud,  Wely,  893,  896. 
§ifs;:f,  vill.  72,  73. 
§ifhaf,  W  421,  434. 
ea-Sik,  W.  290. 
§in  Ibl,  vill.  393. 
Sindian,  *  ilex,' 390,  891. 
e«>Siudi{!Lueh,  vill.  120. 


Sirln,  vfll.  604. 

SkanderAna,  vill.  37. 

§6ba,  vill.  164,  156,  167, 168,  284. 

S6,  vill.  582. 

SubAih,  Arabs,  341. 

Sfibbarin,  vill.  114. 

SftbbClrah,  vill.  440. 

e^Subeibeh,  castle  near  B&n^a,  404,  413 

§fiffeir,  mistletoe,  128. 

5»ufpaf,  see  §if>af. 

Suhmata,  vill.*  67,  68,  76. 

Siihmur,  vill.  424. 

S6k  Wady  Barada,  478  sq. 

Siikhm^n,  vill  Sogcme,  83,  84,  85 

§Cikr,  Arabs,  326,  338. 

SuH&n  Ya*kob,  viU.  428,  429. 

Sult&Da,  road,  141. 

§tirorah,  jruin,  292. 

es-§umt,  W.  284. 

SuniHn,  %nll.  284. 

$unnin,  Jebcl,  9,  609,  616. 

e?-S6r,  W.  276. 

giir'a,  ZoroA,  153. 

§Qrftr,  W.  153. 

Surgh&ya,  vill.  486,  602. 

es-SurSjeh,  es-Surijy,  gate,  442,  456. 

§Arrah,  vill.  134. 

Surtabeh,  see  Kurn  IJurtabeh. 

Suth  el-*Afrit,  ViU.  575.* 

Suweinf^  W.  288,  289. 

es-§uweireh,  *  picture,'  F.  429. 


Ta'annnk,  Taanachy  117. 

et-Tabighah,  345,  346. 

et-taiy»beh,  Ophra,  t^ihmm,  vill.  290. 

et-jaiyibeh,  vilL  near  esh-Shilkir,  68. 

e^Taiyibeh,  vilL  near  Beisan,  839. 

et-Tuiyibeh,  vill.  and  W.   near  Ba'albek, 

503,  504. 
Tambflrit,  vill.  37. 
t&na,  F.  Thanath,  296. 
Tannur,  Heb.  "ilJin,  *oven,  furnace,'  44, 

416. 
Tannur  Ey6b,  345. 
Tannurin,*  villages  W.  gOO,  601. 
Tarubulus,  see  Tripolis. 
Taum  Niha,  *  twins  of  N.'  two  peaks  of 

Lebanon,  37,  388,  421. 
Taurah,  canal,  446,  470,  473. 
et-Tawahin,  W.  72,  342. 
et-Teim,  W.  character,  373,  378, 379,  889, 

413,  415,  420,  426,  430,  492. 
feir  Harfa,  vill.  62. 
feitabeh,  vilL  76. 
et-Tckiyeh,  in  Jerusalem,  190. 
et-Tekiveh,  at  Damascus,  459. 
Tell  'AbbA.*,  ruin,  677. 
Tell  'A50r,*298. 
Tell  el-Bedawiyeh,  110,  lia 


TiflB 

7>0  DObfa.  Am,  ST4,  ML 
-I>n«l^ms  so;  Mt  ML 
Ten  QdibMk,  47. 
Ttn  al-Qn^  tCL  BTL 

•aa  »tm,  8M      Mot   ' 
PwUCIiiwii,  lg». 

no  d-HantwA,  am,  ssl 

TJ  V^mJB,  ft /ifciM^  IM^  M. 

Tdd-KMkcCm. 
TdKbAo.lOS. 
MtEmAqr,  lOL 

T«niaiDa,>74. 
Tdl  af-SUA,  in. 
Hltd>.Sb»B*%  «.  114. 
WI«A-TMrak,  tU. 
TaTlDtn,S& 

KOa,  pbr.  4tf1U^  44\4m. 
TMiAn,  tBL  St7. 
TartU^  vilL  M.      - 

TrttoJth.  r  fniiiif  ■,  ara. 

T«nU|M,  *fB.  ML  CT- 
Ttwtiya,  tBL  4Tt. 
T^yt.  TilL  a08. 
■•A-ThMT,  US. 
«A-TlMfi,  <now,'Mid,  Aw^  Sa 
Thelth&tha,  Kebj  SQ&,  4S«. 
Tibnin,  Tomn,  57,  68  ^q. 
Till.  vill.  13t. 
et-Tid.  F.  3«. 
Tinij-Ph,  Jebel,  114. 
et-Tiny,  TelU  127. 
Jiraa,  vill.  598. 
et-T!™h.'T[n.  B«rMkk»,  lOt 
rt-Tuth,  rill.  ne«  Ljdd^  141,  1*2. 
Turn,  fee  Timm. 
Tfitw^  TVic,  305. 
t&bukah,  'teimn,'  321,  826. 
TdhQUt  Fahil,  /Mb,  321. 
Tib'dn.  rilL  113. 
TObalyeh,  272. 
ct-Tnffnti,  diftr.  3B,  41. 
Tnhfishiniph,  W.  376. 
et-Tnijir,  Khin,  810,  Ml, 
TiiUn,  123. 
tul  Knam,  126. 
Tuleil  fl-Ful.  GZaJk,  886. 
Tiilin,  rill  5.1,  5a 
Ti'illiifirfb,  vilL  65. 

Tuliaiah  (.  for  Dha),  T&m*.  802,  80S. 
Turns,  Thomiis.  K«to,  155. 
Tnnitnun,  302,  305. 
tcimnli,  rill,  nur  esli.Shukli;  62. 
Tummh.  rilL  in  plain  of  'Akk>,  103,  101. 
Tfiriinb,  rill,  near  Tabor,  340. 
Tnr'-.n,  vm.  109,  110,  112,  311. 
TartiDl,  riU.  and  11  583  iq. 


^I 


Vm  A-'Ajn,  Tan,  BIO;  8X9. 

Cm  d-'Amad,  rill.  Donh  al  plain  of  E 


IhaBmj.  2__. 

Vm  tirtBiua,  tOL  120. 

IteaMli^^ainn,  ra  Tin.  65a 

Urn  al-llni,  mid,  28S. 

1teS«iUJdi,tidn,8& 

Ite«»J:aak,  rilt.  Hi,  USL  UOl 

" "'     »ill  19i. 


W.  121,  123,  IS4. 
VmilT,  SS».    NotMi 

rin.3«l. 
'ijj,  Anlia,  462. 


TJibin,  riv.  33. 

Tibi»,  W.  310,  816,  817. 

YabrM,  ««  Yebrtd. 

YaTrad,  rilL  121,  123. 

Yafs,  Utb.  Japla,  Gr.  Mwt^,  Jiffa,  112 

Ya'filr,  W.  440. 

Ysiurr,  Meij,  400. 

Yahfiifiib,  till  501,  602. 

Yal'ifOfeh,  W.  186,  501,  S02. 

Ya'k'b,  pr.  D.  Jacob,  129. 

Yakdk,  viU  BidJat,  SI. 

Yalo,  Aiji^c*,  114,  146. 

«1-Yam.>p,  tUI  120. 

YhdAo,  Jbaoa,  297. 

Yimm,  Till  61,  63. 

Yand.  302. 

Yajir,  rilL  61. 

Yebrid,  JiAnda,  656. 

el-Yebfidivfh,  riU.  near  TOmln,  68. 

el-YebiiJtjeb,  rill,  near  Yifa,  14^  14L 

Yemen,  party,  145.  283. 

Yemm^iieb,  rilL  aikd  laka.  64a 

Yerka,  rill.  103. 

lemh,  rain,  807,  308. 

YeabaV  rilL  154,  165. 

Yeiid,  caual.  446  469,  470,  40. 

Yuhmar,  rilL  421,  422,  423. 

YuDJD,  rilL  and  W.  530. 

Tfiotali,  Till.  430^  489. 
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Za'Areh,  W.  898,  406,  408. 

ez-Zaherdnj,  riv.  43 ;  source,  45. 

Zahleh,  vilL  486,  500,  547. 

ez-Zak&r,  rain,  138. 

Za'rir,  W.  490,  491. 

Za*rdr,  MespOus,  medlar  tree,  491,  492. 

Za'ilra,  vilL  390,  89a 

Zautor,  vill  51,  53,  55. 

ez-Zawdrib,  vilL  near  'Arka,  578. 

ez-Zawirib,  rain  near  Af  ^  608. 

Zaw&ta,  vill.  128,  184. 

Zaweidneh,  vilL  564. 

ez-Zawieh,  vill.  140. 

Zebeddny,  vilL  487,  485. 

Zebdeh,  vlIL  north  of  plain  of  Eidraelon, 

113. 
Zebdeli,  yiU.  west  of  Talmd,  128. 


Zebdin,  vill.  48. 

ZehUteh,  vilL  41. 

Zeita,  vflL  124. 

Zeiteh,  Zeity,  vill.  546,  557. 

ez-Zeit&ny,  Tell,  427. 

Zekweh,  see  Dhekweh. 

Zelafeh,  vilL  117. 

Zerin,  vill.  and  W.  Jezrtd,  117,  122,  123 

310,  320,  329,  338. 
Zerka,  W.  310. 
ez-ZcrdL'a,  vilL  544,  564. 
e^  Zl'i,  A  ckdb,  Eed^ppa,  628,  63a 
Zibkta,  vilL  65,  66. 
ZibH  75. 

Zagharta,  vilL  584,  587. 
Zuk  el-Khar&b,  vill.  617. 
Zak  MekAyil,  vill.  617. 
ZAi  Mii?bah,  vilL  617. 
ez-Ziikkiyeh,  viiL  5«'« 
es-Zoreiktn,  brook,  50,  6L 


Ifodfni  AnliiD  nuHS  wiD  be  foaiid  in  the  piHfldint;  Indai.  Far  man  gpmni 
nuttcn,  Ibe  nitdei  U  refuTsi]  to  tin  ^vij  toll  Table  of  Conlenti  prvflxed  la  the  rolsmc 

Attciont  namei  otPlacm,  and  die  like,  ue  bm  prinm!  in  lialk. 

Jmdeat  places  oow  Gnt  riuled  or  ideiirilied.  *re  marked  bj  ta  eKeritk  (')- 
TbtHi  in  likt  Dunnei-  fint  yi^ltA  or  UAUtifitd  doling  «nir  tarnwr  ytantj,  aaj  ban 
■f[un  meoIioBed,  ue  mmrked  bj  a  digger  ( t  )■ 


Aqwaaet,  nnr  B^r&t,  14,  32.  Al  B^ 
Hut,  it.  At  foureeaTflie  Zabo^, 
4S,  \6.  From  Solomon'i  pooli,  2*5. 
At  JenjMkoj,  247.  — Peiftntnl 
rtone*,  17,  18,  273,  28S. 

AnJa,  rill,  Gr.  'AfoBa,  83, 

^nihul.  the  GKir.  USS. 

Aritl,  AtMo,}  343. 

Area,  ArUUM,  6T9  ■]. 

..Irokfiu.  304. 

Aff»ija,S5l. 


Ahaia,  aee  Jdhih. 
JM  BUk  itaaehak,^  272. 
Jivh  of  L^uiiiu,  4gO-4»4. 
AbrahaiD'a  lioaH<,  itc.  279- 
Jmio,  PlOnuU,  92. 
arAai<in,  74. 
JiA«.b^*  55. 
^iliiLsi,  i;2S. 

.JiTa&alaw.  loparoli?,  296. 

JmAi.f  2U6. 

^dniii,  rir.  |X)«. 

.4ibni,t  .-Idoroiai,  see  Dira. 

.fiwii,  333. 

.a^g^osf  145. 

Jm,*  on  notth  hotitg,  SAi. 

AUat,  Me  AhJam. 

Aba,  20T-S1L 


Ammo,  Abimi,  liT.  4iT. 

AnDe.  AM  St.  Anne.  * 

Anli-Lebunoo,  westeni  de^n^,  420. 
E«t«m  dadi'ity,  til,  485,  489,  «L 
General  festnna,  547,  648. 

AnHp^lrii^  ISS. 

AiUoHia,  fortrosa,  23a-24a 

Afomta,  550. 

.Jfikea,  tamiiU  uT  Vbiiii%  G05-e07. 


141. 

Jr4ilef.  ie«  Arra. 
Aximtn,  moontoin,  77. 
Aibej,  mDnnla  oi;  at  Jemuletn,  201,  !02 

At  SM>u1q»,  299. 
Atodut,  plain  and  citj.  111. 
Aviot,  the  Glkir,  334. 


BaJ-GaJ,*  prob.  at  Binl£i,  409,  4ia 

Snnti/dnHa,*  409,  410. 
Ba'alhek,  ew  tT^ii^-Mt. 


Baal,  16,  IT. 
BarimuD,  CMtellam,  573. 
fielTart,  fonreu,  49. 
£(Ja^  li*.  104. 
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Belvoir  of  the  crofladeis^  Kaukab,  810, 
839. 

Berachah,  275. 

Berytun,  Beiriit,  7-12. 

Betftrum^  not  Bether,  268. 

B(Hhann(tba*  144,  U5. 

Beth-Anoth,  281. 

Beth'Arbel,\  843. 

Beth'Doffon,  298. 

Bethel,  I  q.  Bether?  270. 

Beth-emek,  not  at  'Amkah,  108,  108. 

Bether  of  the  Rabbms,  267-269.  At  Beth- 
el?  270 

Bethlehfm  of  Judah,  272,  273,  285. 

Bethlehem  of  Zebulun,  113. 

Bethoannabay*  144. 

Beth-Rehob,  871,  872. 

Bethsmdtij  at  et-Tabighah,  858. 

Bethshan,  Beth-shean,  329  sq. 

Beth-ghemeshff  163. 

Bethiilh,  not  at  Beit  Ilfa,  387  sq. 

Beth-Zachcrria*  284. 

Beth-zur,  276,  277. 

Bet/>ffdhm,\  194. 

Betylm,  Or.  BcrvXot/o,  887  aq. 

Bevelled  stones,  229  sq. 

Bezdha,  190,  191,  211. 

Bo8tretiwt^\  riv.  see  Auwaly. 

Brend,  not  sold  by  peasants,  127. 

Bridge,  ano.  from  temple,  221-227. 

Buffalos  in  the  Hiileh,  896.  In  the  Bo- 
kei'a,  561. 

Butis,  Pella,  328. 


Qxbul*  88. 

Ccesarea  PhUippif  POneas,  410. 

Ctxmmona,"  115. 

Carta  of  Galilee,!  108. 

Caparcotia,  121, 

Capemcatm,  at  Kh&n  Mtnyeh,  847-358, 
Arguments,  348-354.  Testimonies 
of  early  writers  and  travellers,  354- 
358. 

Capharcotia,  see  CcqHxrootia, 

C4)har  Saba,\  138. 

Canrm,  156,  272. 

CaMeUiim  Kmrnatu,  151. 

Cavern  under  Bezetha,  191. 

Cedars  of  Lebanon,  588-593.  Qre&t  am- 
phitheatre, 5SK). 

Cemcteiy,  English,  178,    Amezican,  179. 

Cendevia.  marsh,  104. 

Chitbolo,"  88. 

Chcdcu  *  under  Lebanon,  497. 

Ch^>hira*  146. 

Che«(tUm,\  154. 

Churazin,  at  Toll  HAm,  859. 

Chrysorrhoas,  riv.  447. 

Cisterns  at  Hableh,  137, 

Citium,  Laruaka,  7. 


CiwMr?*  309. 

Ccdegyria,  546. 

Column  near  Deir  el-Ahmar,  530. 

Coney  of  Scripture,  Ilyrax  S^iacus^  Webr, 

66,  387. 
Conm,  at  er-Ras,  535-537. 
Convent  on   Carmel,   100,  101.     (}reek, 

visit  to,  194.    Convent  of  the  Cross, 

159,  264. 
CooSf  5,  6. 
Coulon,  see  Chdon. 
Crach,  or  Crac,  for  el-Hnsn,  565. 
Ctikn,  Kulonieh,  158. 
Oyamm,  Kuo^k,  888,  839. 
CypruSf  6,  7. 


D 


Damascus,  442-468.— The  Plain  :  Bound- 

aries,     443-445.        Divisions,    445. 

Tells,  445^     Soil,   446.      Rivers  and 

fountains,*  446.       Canals  from    the 

Barada,     446.        The    *Awaj,     447. 

Lakes,  450.     Agriculture,  fruits,  452. 

— The  City  :    Geogr.  position,  458. 

Population,  453  sq.      Form,  streets, 

454  sq.      Houses,  454.     Gates,  455. 

Castle,    456.       Mosks,    Khans,    456. 

Bazars,  456.     Commerce,  baths,  456. 

CoflTee-houses,    458.      Meidan,    458. 

The   Meij,   459.      Phine  tree,   459. 

Dogs,  460.      Abundant   water,    400. 

Antiquities,  46l-46a     History,  462- 

468. 
DamuraSf  see  Tamyraa, 
ZJttn,t  392. 

Zkyahne,*  near  Dan,  398. 
Diocofsarea,  i.  q.  Sepphoris,  q.  v. 
DiospoHsy  i.  q.  L^dda,  q.  v. 
Ax  A,t  DAk,  290. 
Doth(m,  338. 
Druzes,  see  ed-Der6z. 


Ehal,  M.  131,  132. 

Ecce  Homo,  piers  ancient,  171,  191,  221 

JCcdippOj  628. 

Edomia^f  *  Edwma,  Daumeh,  298. 

EleutheropoHs^f  194. 

hleuthenis,  Nahr  elKeblr,  576. 

Emeja,  551-554. 

Emmnu*,  NicopoHf,  146,  147;  in  New  Test 

147-150. 
Ewhr,  340. 
En^dannim,  see  Jeiixn. 
Entering  m  of  Hamath,*  568. 
Ephridm*  Ephron,*  Taiyibefc,  290. 
Esdraelony  the  great  plain,  113  sq.  121. 
.£2^0111,278. 


U& 


A 


mtn^nm. 


Aw^fim 


OMUUbi^tm 


el'Haram,  the  Gmod  Moak,  ne  in  Index  L 
ffwmm,  444,  445. 

Hrnor*  of  N'apfatnii,  not  st  Hazlrj,  63. 
Not  ftt  TeU  Eazhr,  81.    Not  at  el- 

nUzurr,   401,   402.      Probi   at  TeD 

iGinnubeh,  365, 
Hdbrm,  472. 
Hddua.  33. 
//e&po^,  temples,  507.    Plan,  508.    Great 

tempkf   509.       Jjtmer  temple,  514. 

GeDeral  featnres,  516.     Cinnilar  tern* 

pie,  517.     Hwtory,  518-527. 
ffermoHy   Motai,  48,   431   sq.      See  esh- 

Sheikb,  Jebel. 
Holy  Sepulchre,  254-263. 
HoDM  of  Abraham,  279. 
HooM  in  Lebanon,  89,  44.    At  Tibnin,  60. 

At  Kefr  Bir'im,  68,  69.    At  *Akka, 

90.    At  TOllfizah,  302. 
nukhok,^  •  81. 


/A»,t  •  375. 

UiMrriptionfl,  at  Deir  et-KtiTah,  16.     At 

Jcrjd'a,    46.       At    Kefr  Bif'im,   70. 

At  Jerusalem,  192.     At  B4nias,  407. 

At  Abileh,  480.     At  Ba'albek,  509. 

At  Nahr  el-Kelh,  618  8q. 
fttmOf  Heb.  Jetor,  445. 


WL 

Jonkm,  Boareea^  412;  418L    lb  ^e  Halcb, 

394,  395.    Junction  of 

395. 
Jctt^iUa,  106. 

K 

AiflMBt,  324. 

Kamak\  of  Ashcr,  see  Kina. 

Kamak,*  brook,  135. 

A(C^pAanHaifli,  F.  350. 

KfETfti^  272. 

KanUa,^  537. 

^eda&  of  Naphtali,  367-^69. 

Kepkanamt^  350,  351. 

Kiijathrjearim,^  157, 

^ii^riv.  114,  116. 

Knights  Hoq>italers,  palace  o^  165  sq« 


Lau*,t392. 

Laodicea  *  m  Lebanon,  554,  555. 

LarisMf  550. 

Lamaka,  dHian,  7. 

Lebanon  Movntf  eastern  wall,  421.  North- 
eastern  part,  530, 546, 548.  Charac- 
ter, 546,  547.  Wertem  decliyity  and 
streams,  624,  625. 

Legio,  118. 
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Leontes,  riv.  el-Litilny,  49,  53,  385-387, 

421,42*3,  424. 
LfseniA  392. 
L/7>o,  Lebwch,  533. 
Lwl,  see  Ludda. 
Lybo^  see  Libo. 
LijcuSy  riv.  619. 
Lydda,  DiospoiiSf  Ladd,  142. 


M 


Maffdal-senna*  295. 
Magoras,  riv.  of  Beirdt,  12,  14,  15. 
Mainouja*  perh.  eUHusn,  567. 
Mnmre,  279. 
Mariauinie*  567. 
Marst/as,  plain,  546. 
Mnximianopolis,  118,  119. 
MegjddoA*  118. 
Aleiron,^  73. 
Mcledn,  not  Melita^  3. 
Mvro*  Moroth,  73. 
Merom,  sec  el-HdIeh. 
AtichmashA  Mokhm&s,  289. 
Afodin,  151,  152. 
Montt'ort  of  the  crusaders,  66. 
Monument  neair  Harmul,  540-542. 
the  hi<;h  priest  John,  215,  216. 
Mounds  of  ushes,  201,202. 


Of 


N 


Neapolis,  Sherhem,  133. 
Nicojyoiis,  Emmaus,  146,  147. 
Nobe,^  Beit  NQba,  145. 


Oaks  of  Bashan,  317. 

Olives,  Mount  of,  193. 

Onhrn/t,^  TaiyUwh,  290. 

Orontes,  fountains,  538.     Valley,  548  sq. 

Orthopia,  site,  582. 


Pnufna,  Bilnias,  409.  410. 

Paninm,  source  of  Jordan,  406,  410. 

Paplios,  now  BalVa.  6. 

Pan'disns,^  at  old  Jusieh,  556. 

f\itmos,  5,  6. 

Pel  la*  322-324. 

Pt  utarnmiit A  Fendi'kftmieh,  121,  125. 

Phu'iiir*  xxiv.  275. 

P/inr/mr,  riv.  447. 

P/ui^arlisA  293. 

Pliiiilii,  lake.  399.  400. 

PlKt'jor*  see  Phayor, 

Pirathnn*  134. 

Vol.  III.  — 56. 


Platanum,i  34.  i 

Porphyreon,  35. 

Porta   ferrca,   legendary,    199.  —  Porta 

judicaria,  Icjjendary,  170,  171. 
Promontorium  Album,  628. 
PropylaxL  of  Constantinc,  168. 
Protestants  in  Turkey,  23-25. 
PioleiiMis,  92. 


R 


Rachel's  Tomb,  273. 

Rains,  latter,  9,  30. 

Ramah  t  of  Benjamin,  at  er-Rftm,  287. 

Ramah  *  of  Asher,  64. 

Ramah  ♦  of  Naphtali,  79. 

Ramah  of  the  south,  280. 

Raphanfa,  573. 

/?€Ao6,*371. 

Rephaim,  plain  of,  265,  272. 

Rhodes,  5,  6. 

Riblah,  ^44-546. 

Rimmon,^  *  rock,  290. 

Rimmon  of  Zebulun,  110. 

Roads,  Roman,  north  of  Sidon,  34,  35. 
South  of  Lrjjfin,  119.  From  Ciesa* 
rca  to  Nubulus,  126-128.  From 
N&bulus  to  Antiftatris,  135.  From 
Jerusalem  to  Hebron,  274,  277. 
From  Jerusalem  to  Antipairis,  138. 
From  N&bulus  to  Bei^an  by  Tab&s, 
306.  Between  Kefr  KOk  and  Da- 
mascus, 435.  From  Damascus  to 
Ba'aibck,  479,  482. 

Ruma,  Rumahf  1 10. 


8 


SalJxitical  Riuer  of  Joscphns,  572,  574. 

Salim,  333. 

Samaria,  Sebttstieh,  126,  127. 

Samaritans,  vi>it  to,  129  sq. 

Samos,  5,  6. 

Sarcophaj:!,  near  Bcirflt,  12.  On  way 
to  VVl>eih.  18, 19.  AtKhiin  Khulda, 
33.  At  Hableh,  137.  At  Beit  Ufa, 
337.     At  Kedes,  367,  368. 

Sc(tl(t  T;friornm,  89. 

Scofitiit,  286. 

Sculptures  at  Nahr  el-Kelb,  619  sq. 

Sciftho/H)/is,  330  sq. 

StfHisfe,  Selul>tieh,  126.  127. 

Sflnmis,  (Jr.  SfAo^'f,  82. 

Srph,  Safed  1  74,  75. 

Srpphoris,  /Jlo''frsnrea,  1 12. 

Sepulclire,  later  Jewi>^  at  Teyasir,  306. 
Of  Joseph  and  Nicodemus,  so  called, 
180-182,  260.    See  Holv  Sepulchre. 

ShalemA  Sa  im,  298.  301. 

Shchf-m,  133. 

Sichanin,  Talm.  85. 
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S!-*em.  \SS.  . 

GhluLl,  501.     At  Bu'iltnk,  307  M.     ^| 
Ac   N»ltluh.   aas.    At   Afka,  COS.      ^H 

SUIin.  36,  37. 

»'./win,  188. 

At  Fukni,  612.                                             ^M 

Simmiru,1  113. 

T<>miteaonLcb.non.  14.19, 80.          '            ^ 

A'mgmii,  3,  4. 

Tluinath*  TheaalK^V:,. 

Sagont,  Or.  EujiIit!,  83,  8*,  as. 

nfta.t  •  305. 

yorii,  IM. 

yVArt-/m,  iRkG.  344  »). 

.•ifiofwiwu.  5. 

7VrmA,»  30.1. 

Sr.Ann6'«chnr(ih.  176. 

Tumh  of  Hckna,  3S1   »q.     Tombs  of         ^m 

ibo    nroplieij,  SS3    iq.     See    also       ^H 
TupnrchiM.  141.                                             ^| 

1S5. 

^HITCOl/',*  310-3U. 

Tniun  of  ibu  rruudcrB.  !>B.                              ^1 

^r^w,  1»3. 

'i>i>Jiii..ii,  ill  iXfiM  of  no  ralne,  863. 

A»WStopbcn'»l)oiJ».  B6I. 

SjinO[!«gua,  ancient,  at  Kefr  Bir'im,  70  ; 

Tricomiat.^  TcrkOmich.  878. 

nt   Mt^iron,   74;    iit   Irbld.  .143;  M 

TriiKJit.  Tripolj,  Arab.  Turlhaln*.  682 

Tull  Ham,  34fi  :  ax  Kedca,  SB",  368. 

fiS5. 

Sjr«,  3. 

Turon  of  the  cmuden,  91. 

r-irt.  61,  62.        • 
7yro/wcni,  207  «q. 

T 

M 

T.m>.iKh.m. 

via  r)n1uro.<n,  not  ancient,  170.                     ^| 

T:>U.r.  M.  340 

TamirOE.  iMmmm,  rir.  TMimia.  34. 

w                       ^B 

randtaa,  352. 

Tnm.  GS. 

Wiiilitiff-plnco  of  ihe  .Tew.,  163. 

Temulci, snciDnt,  nt  Delr  et-KIH'nh.  lA 

«q.    At  Kabrlkhah,  fiS.     At  Bclat  ? 

at  Dam«BCUB  «nte,  196.  197  sq. 

64,06.   At  Kdl'M  Oa«tn,  4U.    At 

Wine-press,  ancient.  137,  603.                        ^5 

Hibbartvvh,  41T.      At  Ni-liv  Snfa, 

426.     At  'Aihn,  433.     At  lloklilth. 

43S.     A[l)cirel-'Aslillvir,4.17.    At 

Z 

el-fijeb,476.     At  el-Kefr,  478.    At 

Mejdel  'Anjar,  493  aq.     At  Dtir  ei- 

Zjirah,  153.                                                                     | 
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PASSAGES   OF   SCRIPTURE   ILLUSTRATED. 


Letiticus. 


xi.  5.    The  Coney,  387. 


Numbers. 

xiii.  21 .  The  Entering  in  of  Haroath,  568. 
xxxiv.  8  ;  see  xiii.  21.     568. 


Decteronomt. 


xiv.  7  ;  see  Lev.  xi.  5.    387. 


Joshua. 


xiii.  5  ;  sec  Nam.  xiii.  21.    568. 


Judges. 

iii.  3  ;  see  Nam.  xiii.  21.    568. 

xviii.  9,  10.    Danite  spies  at  Laish,  396. 


1  Samuel. 

ix.  11.      Maidens  going  forth  to  draw 

water.     153,  comp.  63. 
xiv.  4,  5.     Scene  of  Jonathan's  adven- 
ture, 289. 


1  Kings. 


viii.  65;  see  Nam.  xiii.  21.    568. 


2  Kings. 

T.  12.  Amana  (Abana)  and  Pharpar,  447. 
xiv.  25 ;  see  Num.  xiii.  21.    568. 


2  Chronicles. 


yii.  8 ;  see  Num.  xiii.  21.    568. 


Nehemiah. 
xiii.  5.    Treading  the  wine-press,  137. 


Job. 


xxiv.  11 ;  see  Neh.  xiii.  5.    137. 


Psalms. 

xcii.  12.    The  righteous  like  a  cedar  of 

Lebanon,  .'>91. 
civ.  18;  see  I^ev.  xi.  5.    387. 
cxxix.  6.     Grass  upon  the  housetops,  39, 

601. 
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